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ERRATA. 


Page  22,  note,  for  1885  leail  1888. 

Page  57,  line  22,  for  forty  read  thirtii  iffurs. 

Page  60,  line  14,  for  people  read  jm'ojiIi'h. 

Page  1 83,  line  39,  for  expects  read  tjf>ect. 

Page  190,  line  2.  for  were  read  wan. 

Page  237,  line  IC,  leave  out  in  reading  the  words  ?/'//*>//  v^nn 

Page  245,  line  9,  for  wholly  read  fully. 

Page  308,  line  42,  for  eat  read  ntc. 

Page  433,  line  29,  leave  out  in  reading  tlie  word  fjood. 

Page  447,  line  34,  for  so  read  an. 

Page  481,  line  27,  for  was  read  trcri-. 

Page  504,  line  32,  for  amount  of  money  read  Ktiin  of  i/io>ic>f. 

Page  P0(),  line  15,  leave  out  in  reading  the  word  lii'i>til<\ 

ftS"  Aside  from  the  errata  in  both  volumes,  a  few  small  errors,  which  in  no 
way  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  which  the  educated  readier  can 
readily  detect  and  correct,  had  also  their  origin  with  the  proof-ruader. 
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lifiv,  in    tli(;   lii>.t    liJiIf  of  tli<! 


1  present  (;(!jitnry,  jj,  iiiilitfuy  iiiuti  wjis  clmsfMi  \>y  tin-  Monx; 
(''Ovavnuu-.iii  .-is  iIm;  .suco(^ssol•  of  Muitl.irifl.  Tlic  m*!Vv  Li(!Ut<!ri)int- 
fiovornor,  Sir  Joliii  (JollxtiiK',  w;is  ji  <ltsti(ij^uisli(!(l  oldicr,  who  liutl 
won  liis  iri;i,jor  j^ciHTulsliip  hy  many  yctis  of  li^ud  fij^litinj^  atifl 
mctitorious  s'ji'vicc.  iJorn  in  lOn^'laml,  and  cducjitcd  at  \V'in(;ln;st(;r 
(yoll(!<(«,  lie  (M\t('TcA  tin;  ai'niy  as  an  (Misi^n,  in  l7iM,  wliile  still  a 
ificn;  youth.  Fov  i.]u\  rMisuinx  t\v(!iity  ycMi's  In;  was  })n!S«'nt  ni  a, 
number  of  seven;  battles  in  K;iyi)t  with  Ati<'i<-toiid)i(! ;  at  Coruniia 
with  Sif.iohn  Moon;  ;  in  th(!  l'eninsui;i.  wit  li  VV'cllirij^ton  and  coin 
riiarifled  tlm  52nd  nij^iiuent  at   Waterlo(»,  and  a  brigade  duiinj(  tlie 


'■nsuifi''    rnai'oh    to    J'a.i'i.'- 


jipicr,  the  eniin<'nt  rnilit.iiy  historian 


of  tlur  p(!riod,  (h'scribf's  him  as  h;ivin;^  "  d(;velope(l  an  <'xtr;iorditiary 
;,'enius  for  war.'  l''or  his  j,',diantry  Im;  was  knif,dit<;d  !>y  hi.s 
sov(!re"-;n  by  Portugal,  Austr-ia,  ;ind  liussia.  We  was  aftei-ward.s 
created  a  [)e«!r  of  tin;  realm  foi'  hi-,  s(!r\  ices  in  (/;iiiai|;i,  during  tin; 
reb'llion,  and  died  a  field  macshal  of  the  Ihiti.-ih  l'jn|)ire.  \UU,  if 
h(!  had  ac<|uire(l  {.jreat  experience!  as  a,  military  man,  his  civil  ex- 
j)<!ri(!Mce  was  of  tlu;  slend(M'est  description  ;  and  feathered  as  the 
lieutenant-f^overnor  of  the  (Jhannel  i~,l;ind  of  (Juernsey,  about  half 
the  Hi'/At  of  a  small  Canadia,ii  township,  svith  a  population,  at  tliat 
time,  of  somt!  lifteen  thousand  souls.  His  tr;u id n;,',  therefore,  in 
state-craft  and  civil  adniiiustration,  wasof  a  very  liniitfid  character. 
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and  he  was  almost  wholly  untitted  for  the  position  of  a  constitutional 
governor,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  complex  political 
element  he  had  to  deal  with  in  Upper  Canada.  His  blunt  military 
honesty,  his  purity  of  intention,  mainly  constituted  the  sum  total 
oi  his  qualifications  for  civil  administration.  He  arrived  at  Toronto 
in  the  first  days  of  November,  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
expert  hands  of  the  Family  Compact,  and  was  moulded  to  their 
pui'poses,  like  potter's  clay,  by  Dr.  Strachan  and  John  Beverley 
iiobinson.  Hardly  had  he  assumed  the  reins  of  otfice  when  a 
connnittee  waited  on  him  to  present  a  petition,  on  behalf  of 
Collins,  from  a  number  of  influential  inhabitants  of  Toronto  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  recited  in  detail,  and 
he  was  asked  to  i-elease  the  prisoner  from  his  melancholy  position. 
Colborne's  reply  was  non-committal,  but  not  wholly  discouraging  ; 
and  wound  up  by  stating  that  he  would  enquire  more  fully  into 
the  matter.  Although  within  the  ensuing  two  weeks  numerous 
facts  in  Collins'  favour  came  to  light,  showing  very  clearly  that  his 
prosecution  was  avin<lictive  one,  and  his  punishment  altogether  too 
severe,  Colborne  returned  noanswei*  to  the  petition  he  had  received 
On  the  26th  of  the  month  Collins  sent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
a  fresh  petition  praying  for  his  release,  in  which  the  desolate  state 
of  his  young  and  helpless  family,  and  the  ruin  of  his  business,  his 
sole  means  of  support,  were  most  pathetically  and  forcibly  describ- 
ed. Accompanying  this  petition  were  affidavits  setting  forth 
the  admitted  ignorance  of  one  juryman  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*'  malignancy,"  in  the  indictment  of  Collins,  and  forming  the  basis 
of  its  principal  charge,  and  the  fact  that  two  other  members  of  the 
jury  had  stated,  before  the  trial,  their  determination  to  convict 
him.  But  all  his  pathetic  pleading,  and  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  his  case,  did  not  move  Colborne  to  an  act  of  gracious 
clemency  against  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Councillors.  The 
petition  of  Collins  was  curtly  refused,  and  he  was  told,  with 
bitter  irony,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment 
any  application  he  might  then  desire  to  make,  as  to  remission  of 
bail,  would  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Freeman,  however, 
continued  to  be  published,  and  Collins  wrote  a  series  of  open  letters 
to  the  attorney-general  which  reviewed  the  latter's  previous  career, 
and  that  of  his  party,  with  the  most  intense  bitterness,  and  which 
added,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prevailing  excitement. 

The  new  Parliament  was  convened  on  the  9th  of  January,  and 
Marshall  Spring  Bidwell  chosen  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
1829.  by  a  majority  of  three  over  Wilson,  the  speaker  of  the 
former  House.  The  speech  of  Sir  John  Colborne  on  the 
occasion  was  guarded  in  the  extreme,  and  presents  few  features  of 
importance.  The  division  on  the  address  in  reply  showed  that  th«^ 
House  was  almost  entirely  a  Reform  one.  One  paragraph  of  the 
address  was  a  direct  censure  on  the  Executive,  apart  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  "  We,  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,"  it 
urged,  "confiding  in  the  candour  of  your  Excellency,  and  in  your 
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readiness  to  recognise  us  as  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
do  humbly  pray  your  Excellency  against  the  injurious  policy 
hitherto  pursued  l»y  the  Provincial  Administration  ;  and  although 
we  at  present  see  your  Excellency  unhappily  surrounded  by  the 
same  advisers  as  iiave  so  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  and  injured 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  yet  in  t!'-  interval  of  any  neces- 
sary change,  we  entertain  an  anxious  Jjelief,  that  under  the  auspices 
«»t  your  Excellency  the  adniinistraticjn  </  justice  will  rise  above 
suspicion  ;  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  be  properly  re- 
spected ;  and  the  re\enues  of  tlie  Colony  be  hereafter  devoted  to 
objects  of  public  improvement,  after  making  provision  for  the  public 
service  on  a  basi:^  of  economy  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.'' 
"  Tt  is  less  difficult,''  said  tiie  Lieutenant-Governor  in  reply,  "  to 
discover  the  traces  of  political  dissensions  and  local  jealousies  in  this 
Colony,  than  to  efface  them.  I  anticipate  that  the  pi'inciples  of  the 
Constitution  being  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
people,  will  neutralise  the  efforts  of  any  interested  faction." 

Colborne's  answer,  like  that  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  could  be  inter- 
preted either  way.  The  Reformers  fancied  it  fav(mred  them.selves  : 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  During  the  month  of  January  the 
case  of  Collins  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Assembly,  and 
a  counnittee  appointed  which  made  a  rigid  enquiry  into  its  facts. — 
The  attorney-general  was  examined  at  considerable  length,  and 
the  two  judges  concerned,  Sherwood  and  Hagerman,  were  sum- 
moned before  the  committee,  but  declined  to  answer  its  questions 
on  the  score  of  privilege.  Several  important  facts,  howevei-,  were 
elicited  in  favour  of  Collins,  upon  the  strength  of  which  the 
Assembly  based  an  address  to  Colborne  praying  for  the  prisoner's 
release.  But  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  still  inexorable,  and 
refused  to  pardon  him  or  v?ven  mitigate  his  penalty.  "  I  regret 
exceedingly,"  said  he,  "  that  the  House  of  Assembly  should  have 
made  an  application  to  me,  which  the  'obligation  I  am  under  to 
support  the  laws,  and  my  duty  to  society,  forbid  me,  I  think,  to  comply 
with.'"  The  House  retorted  by  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  "  that  they 
had  not  merited  the  imputation  conveyed  in  his  Excellency's  message, 
and  that  their  request  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  due  support 
of  the  laws  and  their  duty  to  .society."'  The  Family  Compact 
rejoiced  over  the  refusal  to  release  Collins,  but  a  general  feeling  of 
indignation  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  hung  in  effigy.  The  ex- 
ercise of  clemency,  on  this  occasion,  would  have  done  much  to 
satisfy  the  people  and  make  Colborne  popular  ;  but  the  stern 
veteran  preferred  what  he  mistakenly  deemed  to  be  the  path  of 
•  luty  to  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  The  Assembly,  meanwhile, 
did  not  relax  its  efforts  to  procure  Collins'  release  ;  and  on  the  r2th 
of  March  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  the  royal 
clemency  might  l,)e  extended  to  him.  Not  much  success,  however, 
wfis  expected  from  this  proceeding  as  it  was  felt  that  the  whole 
influence  of   the  Kxecutive  would  be  adversely   exercised  with  the 
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Home  Government  ;  and  the  piisoner  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  and  serve  out  the  full  ten  \  of  his  impi'isonment. — ■ 
Contrai'y  to  expectation,  howev(M-,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  prov- 
ed effective,  iuid  Collins  was  pardoned.  15ut  the  shadow  of  his 
prison  house  never  afterwards  h'ft  him.  ]\o,  returned  to  the  world 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  there  was  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  Freeman  afterwards.  He  continued  to  ])ublish  it  until  Sep- 
tember, 18.34,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera,  and  the  Freeman 
died  with  him. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Collins  matter,  tlu;  Assembly  turned  its 
attention  to  other  business.  1  n  Upper,  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada, 
Government  still  retained  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues  ;  and 
these,  in  addition  to  a  permanent  i^rant  of  .^10,000,  jnade  several 
years  pi-eviously,  had  now  increased  surticiently  to  make  the  Execu- 
tive completely  independent  of  tln^  Assembly,  as  regarded  an 
annual  vote  for  the  Civil  List.  Sti'ong  resolutions  were  passed 
against  this  condition  of  things,  and  a  tirm  determination  evinced 
to  acquire  control  of  all  the  provincial  revenues.* 

An  address  was  voted  to  the  Crown,  .setting  forth  the  impure 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Province,  and  praying  that  judges 
should  be  made  independent  of  the  Executive,  and  Mr.  Willis  re- 
stored. With  very  tritiing  difference  the  Ref(jrniers  of  Upper 
Canada  and  the  anti-Executive  party  of  the  lower  Province  now 
sought  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects,  but  for  very  different 
ulterior  ends.  One  desired  social  i)rogress  and  greater  constitu- 
tional liberty ;  the  other  embarked  in  the  movement  with  a 
view  to  ac(j[uire  power  in  order  to  make  their  Province  more  exclu- 
sively a  French-Canadian  colony. 

During  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  terminated  on  the  20th 
of  March,  twenty-one  of  th(>  bills  passed  in  the  Assembly  were 
thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House,  which  showed  the  little  cordiality 
subsisting  between  the  two  bodies.  Amcmg  the  measures  rejected  in 
this  way  was  an  act  repealing  a  former  statute  granting  $10,000  in 
aid  of  the  Civil  List.  The  Province  now  presented  the  unconsti- 
tutional .spectacle  of  a  Goveniment  reipiiring  n<>  moneys  from  the 
Assembly,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  a  totally  different  complex- 
ion from  the  po})ular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  No  restraint 
could  therefore  be  imposed  on  the  Executive  by  an  annual  vote  of 
supplies.     It  was  completely  independent  of  the  people. 

The  British  House  of  Connnons  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
excitement  consequent  on  passing  the  Emancipation  Bill,  when  we 
find  Lord  Stanley,  aftei'wai-ds  Earl  of  Derby,  presenting  a  petition 
there,  from  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  iniiabitants  of 
Toronto,  praying  tliat  judges  in  Upper  Canada  might  be  placed  on 
the  same  permanent  footing  as  in  the  mother  country.     "  The  peti- 

*  The  public  tlebt  of  Upper  Canada  at  tliis  period  amounted  to  iH48,6G4. 
Of  this  amount  $300,000  had  been  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  Welland 
Canal. 
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tioners  went  on  to  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  they  miglit  have  a  local 
and  responsildn  achuinistratiou."  And  thus,  for  the  first  time,  the 
question  of  "  Responsible  Government"'  in  Upper  Canada  loomed 
distinctly  on  the  public  view,  as  tjie  great  panacea  for  its  many 
evils.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  popular  party  sought  to  carry  out 
its  purposes  by  having  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  which  it 
knew  very  well  it  could  construct  as  it  pleased.  In  Upper 
Canada  tlje  same  party  felt  that  if  it  had  the  Executive  power  in 
its  hands,  it  could  very  readily  coerce  the  Upper  House  into  its 
measures.  Unlike  the  French  Canadians,  it  sought  the  triumph  of 
constitutional  principles  and  not  of  a  race. 

Towards    the    latter   end  of  July,  the  elevation  of  the  attorney- 
general,    John  Beverley   Robinson,  to  be    chief -justice,  created    a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Toronto  ;  and,  for  the  tirst  time, 
Robert  Baldwin,  now  twenty-tive  years  of  age,  appeared  prominently 
before   the  public   as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors. 
Destined  to  fill  a  conspicuous   position  in  the   annals  of  his  native 
country,  he  merits  more  than  a  })assiug  notice.      Descended  from  a 
respectable  Irish   family,  the  Bahlwins  of  Summer  Hill,  county   of 
Cork,  his  fatlier,  a  medical  man,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1798, 
while  the  Irish  rebellion  still  i-aged,  and  settled  in  the  township  of 
Clarke,   on  Lake    Ontai'io.     The    family   subse(juently  removed  to 
Toronto,  where  Robert,  named  after  his  paternal  grandfather,  was 
born  in     1804.       Here     Dr.     Baldwin    discai-ded    the    practice  of 
medicine  for  that  of  law.     Of  respectable  abilities,    and  gieat    in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  he  soon  came  to  be  i-ega-ded  with  touch  respect 
by  the  public,  espcicially  that  part  of  it  attached  to  popular  liberty, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  (»f  Norfolk  in  the  Assembly. 
He  died  in  1844,  six  mouths  after  he  had  been  called  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council    l)y   his   sovereign  ;  and  the  eloquent  pen  of  Francis 
Hincks  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to    his  memory.     "  Our  country  has 
lost  a  friend,"  he  wrote,  "  and  will  follow  him   as  mourners  to  the 
grave.     By    the    removal    of   one    so  worthy,  so   disinterested,  so 
excellent,    we  have    sustained    a  loss  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate,  much  more  in  this  t-ouununity  to  repair." — 
And  the    son  was  eminently    like    the  father.      No  public  man  in 
Canada    has   ever    counnanded    more    geneial  respect  than  Robert 
Baldwin  ;   and  his    opponents,  while  combating  his  o])inions  or  tra- 
versing his  policy,  bowed  to  his  integiity  and  personal  worth.     Nor 
did  he   owe   his  great  reputation    to    his    popular  manners,  or  the 
easiness  with  which  \w  could  nio\'e  the  iiiultitu<te.      Naturally  of  a 
mild  and    affable  dispositiiju,  he  I'atlier  sliuniied  than   courted   the 
popular  applause,  and    ever   disdained   to  bend  to  those  petty  arts 
which  inferior  men  find  so  indispensalde  to  success  in  dealing  with 
the  public.     To  Robert  I'aldwin,  Canada  owes  a  perpetual  debt  of 
gratitude.      An  able  lawyer,  well  ac(|uaint(Ml   with    precedent,  pos- 
sessed  of     wealth    which    placed     him  a|ik(>  abovcj    the   breath  of 
calumny    and  all  temptation  to  prolit  by  his  position  ;   of  sterling 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose,  he    was    the    man   precisely    to 
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leful  his  c(»untry  safely  through  a  gre;it  constitutional  crisis  into  an 
era  of  larger  and  more  matured  liber:y.  Eschewing  the  licence  of 
extreme  democracy  on  one  hand,  and  opposed  to  unconstitutional 
Executive  pretension  (m  the  other,  lie  persevered  in  his  efforts  for 
HesjMjnsible  Government — for  a  ministry  based  on  ;i  Parliamentary 
majority— until  he  met  with  the  mos':  ample  success.  Toronto  did 
not  ht^sitate  to  respond  to  his  aj^penl,  anfl  elected  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative, in  the  room  of  John  Beverley  Robinson  ;  ninety-two  votes 
being  recorded  for  him  agninst  fifcy-one  given  to  his  opponent,  a 
clever  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Small.  Mackenzie  supported  Robert 
Baldwin,  attacke*!  the  professional  character  of  his  opponent,  and 
so  got  himself  into  a  libel  suit. 

As  the  suunner  progressed,  Colborne  made  a  tour  of  the  Province 
in  ordei'  to  become  better  acqu  imted  with  its  people  and  its 
resources.  Numerous  addresses  were  presented  to  him,  as  he 
progressed  from  town  to  town,  and  settlement  to  settlement  ;  l>ut 
the  honest  old  soldier  v/as  no  courtiar,  did  not  evidently  understand 
these  kind  of  things,  and  his  invariaVjle  blunt  reply  was,  "  I  receive* 
your  address  with  much  satisfaction,  and  I  thank  you  for  yo^'.r  con- 
gratulations." A  censorious  Assembly  would  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  (juarrel  with  a  speecii  of  this  stamp.  He  had  scarcely 
returned  from  his  tour,  when  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  glad- 
dened by  the  news  that  Oeosge  TV.  had  not  only  directed  the 
release  of  Collins,  but  also  i*emi<  ted  the  fine  and  bail  imposed  by 
the  court,  in  response  to  the  petition  from  the  House  of  Assembly, 
which  had  found  more  grace  with  the  King  than  in  the  eyes  of  his 
representative.  Shortly  after  this  event  we  find  Egerton  Ryerson 
issuing  the  prospectus  of  the  ClniMinn,  (hmrdhm^  a  religious  jour- 
nal to  be  established  in  the  interest  of  the  Wesleyjin  Methodi.sts.* 
Tt  made  the  fourteenth  newspaper  then  published  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  still  progresses  in  an  honourable  and  useful  existence. 

On  the  .30th  of  November  the  Welland  Canal  was  formally 
opened  for  navigation,  and  sloops  could  now  descend  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  a  gigantic  work,  undertaken  when 
the  Province  was  thiidy  populated  and  its  people  poor,  and  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  benefited 
northern  New  York  ecjually  with  Canatia,  and  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  conmiercial  prosperity  of  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg.  The 
Rideau  Canal,  a  work  undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Governuient  to 
coiniect  the  Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Ontaiio,  and  so  form  a  safe 
military  route  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  was  now  being  pushed 
I'apidly  foi'ward  towards  completion,  and  steamers  would  soon  be 
able  to  ascend  from  ti<le  water  t<i  the  great  lakes. 

When    the    Legislature    assend)led   (jii  the    JSth  of  January,  the 

Lieutenant-Governor  informed  the  House  that  not  only  had 

1880.    the  revenue  at  the    disposal  of  the   Crown  been  sufficient  to 

*  At  this  date   tlie  moiiibersfii[»  of  this  body  in  both  Provinces  waa  about 
10,000. 
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the    Civil  List,    but    a    considerable  balance   was    now    at 


its  disposal.  The  Assembly,  in  its  address,  as.serted  its  right  to 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  duties  levied  under  the  14th  (Jeorge 
in.,  and  to  the  disposal  also  of  the  other  resources  of  the  Province. 
It  likewise  expressed  a  solicitude  for  the  purer  administration  of 
justice,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  the  dismi.ssal  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  "  (Tentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly,"  .said  the 
(ieneral  in  reply,  "  T  thank  you  for  your  fwhlre.ss." 

The  legislation  during  this  session  was  of  a  common-place  de- 
sci'iption,  and  if  the  fact  is  (excepted  that  forty  bills  passed  in  the 
Assembly  were  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  Hou.se,  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  it.  Still  some  useful  bills  were  placed  on  the  statute- 
book.  Among  these  was  one  for  the  long-expected  remuneration  of 
war  losses  ;  another  for  the  repair  of  roads  ;  and  a  thinl  granting 
a  loan  for  the  completion  of  the  Welland  Canal,  not  yet  entirely 
finished,  .some  of  the  locks  having  given  way. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  there  were  few  subjects 
broached  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  rural  districts  the 
bulk  of  the  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  formation  of  agri- 
cultural .societies,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  welfare,  aside 
from  politics.  The  death  of  George  [V.,  and  the  consequent  disso- 
lution of  the  Assembly,  again  produced  political  excitement,  and 
the  country  prepared  for  a  general  election,  which  took  place  in 
the  month  of  October.  Its  result  showed  that  a  new  epoch  had 
arisen  in  Upper  Canada. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  what  might  properly  be  called  political 
parties  did  not  exist  in  the  Province.  The  existence  of  a  Reform 
Party  proper  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  1820,  when  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  existing  abuses,  the  desire  to 
procure  the  pnmiised  grants  of  lands  for  the  militia,  and  the 
agitation  aroused  by  the  advent  of  the  eccentric  Gourlay.  During 
the  next  ten  years,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Family 
Compact  and  the  Reform  Party  was  distinctly  and  broadly  drawn. 
From  the  close  of  Simcoe's  administration  to  1820,  the  Compact 
had  held  a  firm  and  almost  uiujuestioned  gi'asp  of  the  administra- 
tive power  of  the  Province.  Receiving  at  times  fresh  acces.sions  to 
its  numbers,  its  members  established  themselves  in  nearly  all  the 
highest  public  otiices,  maintained  a  decided  influence  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  by  wielding  the  whole  powers  of  government,  and 
thus  having  the  patronage  of  all  the  petty  posts  throughout  the 
Province,  they  long  preserved  their  influence  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  but  particulaily  in  the  Upper  House,  where  until 
the  Union  they  continued  to  hold  supreme  sway.  From  Hunter  to 
Colborne  successive  Covernors,[in  their  turn,  either  at  once  .sub- 
mitted to  their  influence,  or  were  compelled  to  do  so  after  a  short 
and  unavailing  struggle.  The  Bench,  the  Magistracy,  the  high 
offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  filled  by  their  adherents,  who 
were  also  numerous  among  the  members  of  the  Bar.  By  grants  or 
purchase    they     had    likewise    acquired     the   bulk    of    the  best 
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located  wild  lands,  and  were  all-powerful  in  the  chartered  banks, 
in  which  they  shared  among  themselves  nearly  all  the  offices  of 
trust  and  profit.* 

For  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  Family  Compact  party,  had  varied  very  little,  if  at 
all.  Originally  formed  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
U.  E.  Loyalist  immigration,  by  half-pay  J3ritish  officers,  and  by  other 
settlers  of  the  same  aristocratic  pretensions,  it  continued  to 
admit  fresh  accessions  to  its  number  of  this  description  of  persons 
only,  and  thus  preserved  its  exclusive  character.  While  it 
desired  to  acquire  adherents  among  what  it  deemed  the  common 
people,  it  did  so  merely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
perpetuating  its  own  position,  and  carefully  excluded  them  from 
its  inner  circle,  and  from  participation  in  all  real  power.  De- 
votedly loyal  to  the  Crown,  attached  to  monarchical  institutions  as 
the  source  from  whence  sprung  its  own  oligarchical  position, 
originally  better  educated,  and  possessed  of  more  talent  and  more 
wealth  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  presented  the  aspect 
of  an  exclusive  Tory  school,  long  scouted  in  Great  Britain  for  its 
illiberality,  and  consigned  to  merited  political  oblivion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reform  Party  was  at  first  composed  of  a 
part  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  United  States  who  had  settled  in  the  Province,  before  the  war 
of  1812,  10  escape  high  taxation  and  improve  their  fortunes.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  shrewd  practical  men,  familiar  with  the  disputes 
which  led  to  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  soon  desired 
a  larger  measure  of  constitutional  liberty  than  existed  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption.  Faw,  if  indeed  any,  of  these  had  quitted  the 
United  States  because  they  disliked  their  constitution  ;  and  not 
finding  political  matters  suited  to  their  wishes  in  this  country, 
they  naturally  considered  tliat  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
must  be  necessarily  arbitrary,  regarded  republican  institutions  as 
the  only  liberal  ones,  and  desired  to  see  them  established  in 
Canada.  Up  to  1826  this  class  of  persons  formed  fully  one-third 
of  the  Reform  Party,  and  consequently  in  many  of  its  movements 
a  covert,  though  very  guarded,  leaning  to  republicanism  can  dis- 
tinctly be  traced.  Like  the  Family  Compact,  it  also  betrayed  in 
its  political  conduct  a  jealousy  of  the  new  immigrants,  and  a  wish 
to  maintain  the  powers  of  office,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  profes- 
sions, in  the  hands  of  persons  born  or  long  resident  in  the  colony. t 

Subsequent  to  1826  the  large  British  immigration  which  poured 
continuously  into  Upper  Canada,  and  which,  in  1831,  had  swelled 
its  population  to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  produced  a  complete 
change  in  political  parties.  While  the  recent  immigrants  took 
different  sides  in  politics — while  one  class,  among  whom  were  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of   Reform  ;    and   another   class,  which  embraced    the 


*  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p-  50.     t  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  59. 
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great  bulk  of  Irisli  Protestants,  stood  up  in  partial  opposition — 
all,  as  a  rule,  were  decidedly  British  in  their  feelings  and  predilec- 
tions, and  had  little  sympathy  with  the  republican  institutions  of 
the   United  States. 

This  immigration  ditl  not  strengthen  the  Reform  Party  as  speedi- 
ly as  it  did  its  opponents.  It  had  a  more  decided  dislike  to 
strangers,  and  as  it  considered  it  had  still  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  different  electoral  districts,  it  was  unwilling  to  unite  itself 
closely  to,  or  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of,  Irish  Reformers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sturdy  and  independent  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Colborne  made  the  members  of  the  Family  Compact  tremble  for 
their  intluence  ;  and  they  saw  that  unless  they  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  and  thus  showed  that  they  were  popular  with  the 
people,  they  could  )ot  long  hope  to  preserve  their  influence  in  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils.  They  accordingly  disguised 
thei!'  dislike  of  immigrants,  and  courted  their  support.  But  Irish 
and  English  Protestants  were  a  well-informed  body  of  persons — 
few  who  could  not  read  and  write  ;  they  loved  constitutional  liber- 
ty as  a  general  principle,  while  they  eschewed  republicanism  in  the 
abstract  ;  were  not  opposed  by  any  means  to  rational  reform  ;  and 
had  not  forgotten  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  freed  them  from 
Toryism  of  the  extreme  school.  Hence,  they  did  not  now  feel  very 
much  disposed  to  support  the  undue  pretensions  of  the  Family 
Compact.  They  had  leaders  of  their  own,  too,  who  declined  to  be 
the  tools  of  the  men  in  power,  and  sought  place  and  power  for  them- 
selves ;  and  who,  if  they  served  the  old  Tory  party  of  Canada, 
expected  that  the  old  Tory  party  should  serve  them  in  turn.  From 
these  causes  gradually  ai-ose  the  Conservative  Party  of  Upper 
Canarla,  which  soon  absoibed  the  entire  Family  Compact  in  its  ranks, 
or  pushed  it  out  of  the  way. 

Thus  we  see  that  dui-ing  the  period  between  1826  and  1831  the 
two  great  political  parties  of  this  country  were  completely  recon- 
structed, and  the  republican  element  in  the  Reform  Party  reduced' 
to  a  mere  fractional  proportion.  For  some  years  afterwards  the 
causes  which  produced  these  changes  were  still  at  work.  Immigra- 
tion steadily  continued  to  flow  into  Upper  Canada  from  the  mother 
country,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  sincerely  attached 
to  constitutional  monarchy.  Settlers  from  the  United  States  found 
every  liberty  they  could  desire,  soon  learned  to  pray  for  the  Queen 
and  constituted  authorities,  were  fused  into  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and,  as  a  rule,  became  excellent  citizens.  After  1826 
Refoniiei's  and  Conservatives  of  talent  and  (!du(;ation  poured  into 
the  Province  from  all  directions.  The  press  grew  able  and  enlight- 
ened ;  both  parties  became  more  national,  more  patriotic,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  development  of  rational  liberty.  The  full  force 
of  progress  and  intelligence  swept  away  monopolies  and  abuses  one 
after  another,  and  linaily  made  Canada  what  she  is  to-day — (jne  of 
the  freest  countries  in  the  world. 

From  the  circumstances  just  noticed,  as    well   as   from   the  fact 
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that  several  of  the  constituencies  were  desirous  to  try  what  a  Tory 
Assembly  (the  Conservative  Party  not  yet  taking  the  lead)  wouhl 
accomplish  for  the  country,  the  Reform  Party,  at  the  close  of  the 
general  election  of  1H30,  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.  Toronto 
returned  a  memlier  of  the  Family  Compact  in  William  R,  Jarvi.s, 
and  the  elder  Baldwin  no  longer  sat  for  Norfolk.  When  the  Leg- 
islature assembled,  on  the  8th  oi  January,  its  opponents 
1831.*  were  able  to  appoint  a  speaker,  Archibald  McLean  of  Stor- 
mont,  from  their  own  body,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to 
fifteen. 

There  is  little  upon  the  statute-book  to  distinguish  this  session, 
beyond  an  act  granting.£6,500  sterling  in  perpetuity  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Lieutenant-CJovernor,  the  three 
judges,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-generals,  and  the  five  Executive 
councillors,  in  return  for  the  Crown  ceding  to  the  Legislature  the 
control  of  the  Imperial  duties  of  the  Province,  now  amounting 
annually  to  about  j£l  1,900  sterling.  Thus  one  cause  of  puVilic 
dissatisfaction  was  removed.  The  opposition  press  grumbled  a 
good  deal  about  not  making  the  grant  an  annual  one.  But  Parlia- 
ment acted  wisely,  under  existing  circumstances,  in  meeting  the 
liberal  action  of  the  Crown  in  a  corresponding  spirit. 

Mackenzie  had  been  excessively  busy  during  the  session,  and 
was  a  deep  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  majority.  The  House  had 
scarcely  well  settled  itself  to  business,  when  he  moved  a  resolution 
denying  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  appoint  the  chaplain.  Rut 
three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  decided  "  that  the  question  be  not 
put ;"  and  a  subsequent  resolution,  that  the  various  ministers  of 
Toronto  be  requested  to  say  prayers  in  turn  during  the  session,  met 
with  no  better  succesa.  ^n  the  course  of  the  debate,  Solicitor- 
General  Hagerman  threat  iied  the  House  witii  confusion  if  it 
ventured  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  while 
Attorney-General  Boulton  b'kened  its  assumption  to  appoint  its 
own  chaplain  to  the  assassin  who  gave  exercise  to  the  brutal  forces 
of  his  nature  in  shooting  down  a  man  in  the  street  ;  and  the 
majority  tamely  accepted  the  illogical  argument,  and  bowed  like 
cravens  before  the  menace.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that 
the  Reform  Party  had  lost  its  influence  in  the  House,  and  that 
Mackenzie  could  not  sway  the  latter  as  he  had  done  in  the  preced- 
ing Parliament.  He  speedily  sought  to  take  his  revenge,  by  moving 
for  a  committee  of  encjuiry  on  the  state  of  the  legislative  represen- 
tation in  the  Province.  It  could  not  well  be  worse.  When  he 
rose  to  address  the  House  in  support  of  his  motion,  a  collector  of 
customs  sat  at  his  elbow  ;  the  speaker  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  the  town  of  Cornwall  ;  six  postmasters  occupied  seats  in 
the  Assembly,  which  also  embraced  a  sherifT,  inspectors  of  tavern 
and  distillery  licenses,  county  registrars,  and  a  revenue  commis- 
sioner.    Mackenzie   forcibly  urged  that  his  colleague  and  himself, 

*  The  08QSU8  of  th«  Province  taken  this  year  put  the  population  at  235,064. 
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session,  met 


with  the  member  for  Lanark,  represented  a  larger  numlier  of 
persons  than  fifteen  other  members  ;  that  the  House  liad  more  than 
one  member  whose  whole  constituency  did  not  number  thirty  votes 
all  told ;  and  that  the  county  of  York  (for  half  t)f  which  he  sat) 
contained  more  inhabitants  than  Hastings,  Dundas,  Haldimand, 
Niagara  and  Biockville.  A  majority  of  the  whole  House  repre- 
sented less  than  a  third  of  the  entire  population,  and  if  property 
were  considered  as  an  electoral  basis,  the  matter  would  be  still 
worse.  His  arguments  so  alarmed  the  Assembly,  that  it  finally 
agreed  to  grant  the  committee  asked  for,  on  a  vote  of  twenty-eight 
to  eleven,  and  even  allowed  him  to  nominate  its  members,  an^id  the 
applause  of  the  spectators  in  the  gallery — no  unusual  occurrence  in 
those  days.  Nor  was  Mackenzie  satisfied  with  this  success,  and 
now  applied  himself  resolutely  to  harass  the  majority  at  every  op- 
portunity. Pension  lists,  fees,  official  salaries  and  rewards,  were 
one  and  all  assailed,  and  a  stinging  attack  made  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  even  then  in  incipient 
preparation  for  its  ultimate  failure.  Mackenzie  insisted  on  regular 
return^:  of  its  condition  being  made  public,  and  ultimately  carried 
liis  point,  despite  the  strenuous  oppositi<jn  of  its  solicitor,  Attorney- 
(leneral  Boulton. 

There  was  no  repose  for  the  Family  Compact ;  and  the  policy  of 
Responsible  Government,  now  clearly  limned  out  by  Mackenzie, 
began  to  settle  its  unpleasant  shadows  upon  it.  As  the  session 
progressed  it  became  more  and  more  furious,  and  determined  to 
get  rid  in  some  way  of  the  man  who  gave  it  so  nmch  ti-ouble.  The 
fact  of  his  having  circulated  some  copies  of  the  journals  of  the 
House,  was  seized  upon  as  constituting  a  breach  of  privilege, 
although  reports  of  the  proceedings  were  now  constantly  published 
ill  the  Toronto  newspapers.  A  select  connnittee  of  enquiry,  com- 
posed of  the  attorney-general,  Allan  MacNab  and  three  others, 
reported  that  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  printei-,  employed  to  print 
the  journals  of  the  House,  hafl  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  by 
distributing  part  of  the  same,  for  political  purpose.s,  among  indi- 
viduals not  entitled  to  receive  copies  thereof.  On  this  report 
.MacNaV>  founded  a  motion  of  breach  of  privilege,  with  a  view  to 
Mackenzie's  expulsion.  But  this  discreditable  plot  failed,  the  vote 
standing  twenty  against  the  motion,  to  fifteen  for  it,  although  the 
names  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-generals  figured  in  the 
minority. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  Mackenzie  was  particularly 
active  in  the  agitation  for  reform.  In  the  middle  of  July  he  issued, 
in  temperate  language,  a  call  for  a  series  of  public  meetings  through- 
out the  country,  to  petition  King  William  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment against  the  abuses  of  power  by  the  authorities  of  the 
P.'o\ince.  He  attended  many  of  these  meetings  in  person,  and  did 
tiot  hesitate  to  assail  the  Family  Compact  even  in  its  great 
strongholds  of  Brockville  and  Cornwall.  The  success  of  this  mode 
of  agitation   was  very  great.     The    petition    adopted  in    Toronto 
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became  the  basis  of  all  the  other  meinorials,  in  all  of  which  a  well- 
defined  demand  for  Responsilih;  (jrovtuMiinciit  found  a  place.  In 
addition,  the  King  was  asked  to  give  t\w  fA-gislative  Assembly  the 
full  control  of  all  the  re\enues  of  the  Province,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  ;  to  permit  the  secularisation  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  ;  the  establishment  of  municipal  councils,  law  reform,  the 
power  to  impeach  public  servants,  tlu;  exclusion  of  judges  and 
clergymen  from  Parliament,  and  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  Each  and  all  of  these  prayers  have  long  since  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  transmitted  as  the  heir-loom  of 
freedom  to  posterity.  The  aggregate  signatures  appended  to  these 
petitions  were  ixearly  twenty-riv(!  thousand,  a  prodigious  number, 
considering  the  sparse  population  of  the  Province,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  Family  Compact.* 

The  Legislature  was  again  convened  on  the  17th  of  November, 
and  for  a  brief  space  matters  proceeded  somewhat  peaceably  ;  but 
the  majority  had  not  abated  its  intense  dislike  towards  Mackenzie, 
and  merely  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  wreak  its  ven- 
geance upon  him.  Tlie  occasion  sought  for  soon  ])resented  itself. 
A  caustic  article  in  the  Colonial  Advocate  of  the  24th  of  November, 
relative  to  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  the  people's  petition  for 
reform  had  been  treated  by  the  House,  and  anothei-  ;•  ^  Licle  in  the  issue 
of  the  succeeding  week,  reflecting,  in  severe  and  injudicitms  terms, 
on  the  character  of  its  majority,  on  motion  of  James  H.  Hamson, 
member  for  Hastings,  and  Hugh  C.  Thomson,  propi-ietor  of  the 
Kingston  Herald,  were  voted  "  gross,  scandahjus,  and  malicious 
libels,  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  that  Mackenzie,  having  avowed 
their  authorship,  be  called  on  for  his  defence."  But,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  majority,  no  defence  could  avail  its  victim  ;  so,  on 
the  9th  December,  the  Assembly,  acting  as  accuser,  judge  and  jury, 
declared  him  guilty  of  libel,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  fifteen. 
Three  days  afterwards  it  followed  up  this  action  by  declaring  that 
his  defence  aggravated  his  original  misconduct,  and  expelled  him  from 
the  House,  on  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  fifteen,  four  of  the  official 
party  purposely  absenting  themselves.  During  the  debate  Attorney- 
General  Boulton,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  prosecuting  counsel  against 
Mackenzie,  truculently  described  him  as  a  reptile,  while  Solicitor- 
General  Hagerman  facetiously  varied  the  description  to  a  spaniel 
dog.  Short-sighted  majority  !  It  was  unwittingly  digging  its  own 
grave,  and  converting  the  imprudent  and  erratic  Highlander  into 
a  popular  martyr,  and  the  idol  of  the  people.  While  the  House 
still  debated  his  case,  public  indignation  rose  to  fever  heat,  and 
several  petitions,  numerously  signed,  were  presented  to  Colborne, 
asking  him  to  dissolve  a  body  tainted  with  the  worst  vices  of 
judicial  partiality.  On  the  day  of  Mackenzie's  expulsion  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  of  the  petitioners  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Government 
House,    to   get    his  Excellency's   reply.     It    was   curt  in   the   ex- 


*  Life  and  Times  of  Mackenzie,  vol,  i.  p.  203, 
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tij'iiiP,  and  was — "  (JcntU'inen.  I  liavc  receivod  the  petition  of  the 
iiih.'ihitants."  I'ut  he  was  pi'i'pan'd  to  answer  tlieni  in  a  still  more 
-,tern  manner,  it'  their  number  and  excitement  should  have  led 
them  into  a  riot,  Artillei-ymeji  stcjod  at  the  moment  to  their 
loaded  <^uns.  and  tlu^  troops  had  been  served  with  a  <louble  allow- 
ance of  l)all  cartiid'^e,  anil  held  ready  for  service  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Hut  the  ciowd  departed  peaceably,  and  on  their  way  to 
do  honia<,'e  to  Mucken/ie  at  his  dwelling,  stopped  to  hoot  at 
the  Parliament  Tlouse,  and  then  to  cheer  opposite  the  otfiee  of  the 
(f'linrdian  newspaper,  in  which  the  pen  of  its  editor,  Egerton 
Hyeison,  had  warndy  espoused  the  cause  of  their  idol.  The  Family 
Compact  (juailed  at  these  popular  demonstrations  in  behalf  of  a 
man  it  dreaded  so  much  ;  and  in  the  House  sought  to  make  some 
amends  for  his  expulsion,  by  v(jting  an  address  to  the  Crown,  pray- 
ing that  the  Clergy  lleser\es  might  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  education.  This  was  a  large  bid  for  popu- 
larity, and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  not  pass  without  effect,  a  new 
writ  for  the  county  of  York  was  directed  to  be  issued. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  January.  Two  thousand 
persons  crowded  to  the  polling  place,  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
to  witness  the  proceedings.  Forty  sleighs  escorted  Mae-  1832. 
kenzie  thither,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poll 
opened,  he  had  recei\ed  one  hundi-ed  and  nineteen  votes,  while  one 
vote  oidy  had  been  recorded  for  his  opponent.  Street,  who  now 
abandoned  the  hopeless  contest.  And  then  came  the  presentation 
of  a  gold  medal,  valued  at  sixty  pounds.  On  oiie  side  were  the  rose, 
tl»e  thistle  and  the  shamrock,  encircled  by  the  words,  "  His 
Majesty  King  William,  the  People's  Friend  :"  on  the  reverse, 
"  Presented  to  William  L.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  by  his  constituents  of 
York,  U.  C,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  his  political  career, 
Jan.  2nd,   1832." 

But  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  as  yet  learned  nothing 
from  experience.  A  vast  cro*vd  accompanied  Mackenzie  to  the 
Parliament  building,  into  which  not  a  few  forced  their  way,  to 
hear  a  motion  made  and  put  for  his  second  expulsion,  while 
he  still  waited  below  the  bar  of  the  House  to  be  sworn  in.  But 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  four.  New  cause  for  expul- 
sion was  found  three  days  afterwards,  in  an  article  in  the  Colonial 
Advocate.  This  cause  was  merely  an  almost  naked  recital  of  facts. 
After  a  hurried  and  scandalous  trial  Mackenzie  was  now  expelled 
a  second  time,  and  declared  ineligible  to  sit  in  the  existing  Assem- 
bly. The  excitement  increased,  and  the  Legislative  Council  also 
declared  itself  libelled  by  the  Advocate,  and  prayed  the  protection 
of  the  Lower  House. 

Public  meetings  were  now  held  in  every  direction,  at  which  re- 
solutions were  passed  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
condemning  the  course  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Reform  Party  was  thoroughly  aroused,  became  willing  to  acquire  all 
the  support  it  could   from   any  direction,  and  exhibited  a  decided 
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inclination  to  incorporate  as  many  of  the  recent  ininiigrantss  into  its 
ranks  as  possible. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  message  from  Colborne 
stated  that  it  had  had  been  decided  that  the  Churcli  of  Scotland  in 
Canada  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  Clergy  Reserve  lands.  But  no 
action  was  taken  upon  it,  and  the  Legislature  was  pi-orogued  on  the 
28th  of  January.  Heven  days  afterwards  Mackenzie  was  again 
elected  for  tiie  county  of  York,  by  an  immense  majority  over  two 
other  candidates.  He  was  now  decidedly  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  Province,  and  was  chosen  to  act  as  agent,  by  a  large  meeting 
held  at  Toronto,  to  support  the  petitions  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances to  be  laid  before  the  King.  Some  of  these  petitions  prayed  that 
a  new  Assembly  be  called,  as  the  present  members  did  not  represent 
the  people,  that  the  Legislative  Council  be  made  elective,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  removed,  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  prevent- 
ed from  becoming  a  moneyed  monopoly  dangerous  to  popular 
liberty,  and  that  a  favourable  answer  might  be  returned  to 
previous  petitions  asking  for  a  more  equal  representation,  nmny  of 
the  borough  towns  being  very  small.  The  promotion  of  education 
was  also  prayed  for,  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  land-granting  department.  All  the 
evils  complained  of  were  capable  of  constitutional  settlement,  and 
afforded  slender  pretext  for  revolution.  Unlike  the  Papineau 
faction,  the  Reform  Party  of  Upper  Canada  had  no  disposition  to 
hunt  up  new  grievances  as  old  ones  were  removed  ;  and  had  no 
desire,  as  a  general  rule,  to  push  matters  to  an  extreme  point,  with 
an  ulterior  aim  to  a  total  independence  of  the  mother  country. — 
Mackenzie,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered,  sailed  for 
England  in  the  month  of  April,  and  arrived  there  safely  on  the  1st 
of  May. 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  not  distinguished  by  much  political 
agitation.  A  numerous  immigration  crowded  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  establ'sh  itself  in  the  new  townships,  and  swell  the  population  of 
the  Province.  It  was  a  sad  season  for  the  pooi-  fugitive  from  father- 
land. The  Asiatic  Cholera  was  sweeping  with  its  deadly  plague- 
breath  over  affrighted  Europe,  and  decimating  the  tei-ror-stricken 
passengers  of  the  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  emigrant  ships.  With 
the  first  sunny  days  of  spring  it  established  itself  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  the  great  outlets  of  Canadian  conniierce,  and  from  thence 
passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  around  the  shores  of  Ontario  and 
Erie,  carrying  death  and  dismay  into  all  the  frontier  towns  and 
hamlets  of  the  country.  Until  the  scourge  passed  almost  entirely 
away  with  the  cool  days  of  October,  the  terrible  word  "  cholera" 
stared  at  one  continually  from  all  the  public  prints,  and  mingled 
daily  with  the  matin  and  vesper  orisons  of  the  prayerful. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  31st  of  October.  In  his  open- 
ing address  Colborne  alluded  to  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion by  immigration,  the  completion    of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  the 
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almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  cholera.*  Mackenzie  still 
continued  absent  in  England,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office,  now  controlled  by  Lord 
(toderich,  to  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  One  of  tlie  first  measures 
of  the  session  was  his  third  expulsion  from  the  Assembly.  But  he 
was  again  re-elected  by  acclamation,  no  other  candidate  presenting 
himself,  and  on  the  same  day  the  fii'st  political  Reform  Uniom  of 
ITpper  Canada  was  organised,  on  a  basis  proposed  by  Dr.  Morrison. 

Five  times,   altogether,    was  Mackenzie    expelled  by  the  Family 
Compact  majority  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  as  often  re-elected. 
The  Home  Government  disapproved  of   its  conduct  in  this    1833. 
respect.     It  was  decidedly  opposed   to   its    Whig  policy,   to 
tlie  principles  of  reform  professed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
although  averse  to  coni,ilying  with  all  the  prayers  of  the  petitions, 
for  which  Mackenzie  acted  as  agent,  the  latter  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Attorney-General  Boulton    and  Solicitor  General  Hagor- 
inan  depriA'ed  of  their  situations  .for  prominently  aiding  in  his  fre- 
quent expulsion.  Hagerman,  however,  proceeded  promptly  to 
England,  and  soon  procured  his  own  restoration  to  office,  while    1 831. 
Boulton  got  a  judgship  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  quickly 
embroiled  himself    with    a   large   section   of   the  population,    and 
was  finally  dismissed   from  all  employment  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, f 

These  occurrences  added  largely  to  the  intensity  of  party  spirit, 
and  the  agitation  which  they  aroused  reacted  to  some  extent  on  the 
Legislature,  which  this  year  passed  the  long  and  much  desired  act 
making  the  judges  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  enabling  them 
t(j  hold  their  office  for  life,  provided  they  conducted  themselves 
properly.  This  act  also  declared  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
a  competent  court  to  try  impeachments  against  judges,  giving, 
however,  a  right  of  appef..  to  the  King  in  Council.  Thus  one 
serious  and  long-standing  abuse  was  removed,  and  the  flagrant  case 
of  a  Thorpe  or  a  Willis  could  never  again  occur  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  session  closed  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  Town  of  York,  now  containing  nearly  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  ceased  to  exist.  An  Act  of  incorporation 
liad  been  passed  changing  its  name  to  the  City  of  Toronto,  and 
dividing  it  into  wards,  with  two  aldermen  and  common  councilmen 
to  each  ward,  who  were  to  choose  a  mayor  from  among  themselves. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  27th  of  the  month,  and  although 
the  larger  part  of  the  electors  had  hitherto  been  supporters  of  the 
Family  Compact,  so  great  was  the  indignation  at  the  treatment  to 
which  Mackenzie  had  been   subjected,  that  a    majority  of  Reform 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  respectability  of  this  immigration  300,000  sovereigns 
were  depositee'  during  the  summer  in  the  Hank  of  Upper  Canada. — New  York 
AUnon,  October,  1832. 

t  Seventh  Grievance  Report,  p.  31. 
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candidates  were  returned  to  the  council,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of 
the  opposite  party,  who  had  always  regarded  Toronto  as  its  great 
stronghold.  Among  the  aldermen  elected  wei'e  Mackenzie  and 
Dr.  Rolph.  The  latter  had  al)andoneil  altogether  the  profession  of 
law,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  unfair  conduct  of  the  judges 
towards  himself,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  in  lecturing  to  a  private  class  of  medical  students,  in  which  he 
was  most  successful.  But  he  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part 
at  Reform  meetings,  and  did  his  best  to  gi\  e  practical  shape  to  the 
Reform  policy.  Sir  John  Colborne  hacl  a  high  opinion  of  iiim, 
and  urged  him  to  found  a  permanent  medical  college,  but  without 
success,  as  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  i-e-enter  Parliament 
when  happier  times  came  round  ;  or,  perhaps  he  was  even  then 
dreaming  of  becoming  president  of  the  Upper  Canada  republic. — 
His  friends  had  determined  he  should  be  chosen  as  the  first  mayor 
of  Toronto,  but  as  he  chanced  to  be  absent  from  the  council  when 
the  election  took  place,  and  was  said  to  be  indifferent  about  the 
honour,  Mackenzie  became  the  clioice  of  the  majority,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  the  members  on  tiie  opposite  side,  who  had  decided 
to  support  Rolph  as  nmch  the  least  of  two  evils. 

As  the  first  mayor  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  the  first,  also, 
ever  chosen  in  Upper  Canada,  Mackenzie  did  very  little  credit 
either  to  his  friends  or  to  himself.  Instead  of  presiding  over  the 
council  in  an  impartial  and  piudent  manner,  he  constantly  obtrud- 
ed, upon  its  notice,  his  particular  antagonisms,  and  sought  to  make 
political  issues  in  every  possible  way,  to  the  serious  cletriment,  at 
times,  of  the  city  business.  As  a  magistrate  he  was  guilty  of  a 
number  of  indiscretions,  and  showed  nmch  pettiness,  and  even 
vindictiveness,  of  spirit  whenever  his  sense  of  personal  dignity 
chanced  to  be  wounded.  On  one  occasion  !«e  placed  a  wretched 
woman  in  the  stocks,  which  still  existed  in  Toronto,'  to  the  no 
small  indignation  of  the  public,  with  which  he  was  fast  becomirig 
decidedly  unpopular.  During  the  summer  he  increased  this  feeling, 
in  no  small  degree,  by  giving  publicity  to  a  private  letter  from  the 
great  English  Radical,  Joseph  Hume,  which  unfavourably  criticised 
Egerton  Ryerson  as  editor  of  the  C/wisfian  (inardian  ;  and 
characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  in  ex})elling  Mac- 
kenzie, "  as  events  which  naist  hasten  the  crisis  that  was  fast 
approaching  in  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  which  would  terminate 
in  independence  and  freedom  from  the  baneful  domination  of  the 
mother  country."  The  publication  of  this  letter,  or  rather  extracts 
from  it,  proved  a  very  embariassing  matter,  not  only  for  Hume 
but  also  for  Mackenzie.  While  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
exceedingly  improper  act  on  the  part  of  a  mayin',  and  left  him  open 
to  the  accusation  of  l)eing  a  rebel  at  heart,  it  led  to  a  prompt 
disclaimer  of  any  participjition  in  his  opinions  by  the  Reform 
leaders,  and  the  Reform  journals,  also,  among  which  were  the  Fret"- 
nmn  and  the  Kingston  dVri//.  One  newspaper  coirespondent,  a 
Reformer,  denounced   Mackenzie  as  a  self-aci^cnowledged   traitoi'. 
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and  the  secret  abettor  of  a  heartless  conspii-acy.  indignation  meet- 
iiii,'s  were  held  all  over  the  Province,  at  which  loyal  addresses  to  the 
King  were  agreed  to  ;  while  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  other 
})()!lies,  secular  and  religious,  pressed  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
Hume's  opinions,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
At  a  public  meeting,  in  Toronto,  a  resolution  condemning  Mac- 
kenzie was  unanimously  passed  ;  and  although  the  support  of  his 
political  friends  enabled  him  to  escape  a  similar  censure  in  the  city 
council,  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  the  most  galling  criticism  of  his 
improper  conduct.  He  never  afterwards  recovered  his  former 
standing  with  the  public,  politically  or  otherwise  ;  and  many  Re- 
formers lost  confidence  in  him  altogether.  On  reflection  he 
evidently  became  sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  had  acted  most 
unwisely,  and  discontinued,  in  the  following  November,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Advocate.  He  afterwards  offered  himself  again  as  a 
candidate  for  the  position  of  alderman,  but  was  defeated. 

The  general  election,  which  took  place  in  October,  was  produc- 
tive of  a  greater  amount  of  political  excitement  than  had  ever 
prevailed  before  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  unlooked-for  majority, 
which  the  Family  Compact  had  acquired  in  the  late  Assembly,  led 
that  party  to  make  great  exertions  to  secure  the  same  preponderance 
in  the  new  chamber.  Hume's  letter,  and  Mackenzie's  disloyal 
conduct  in  giving  it  publication,  were  made  the  most  of,  and  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  electioneering  capital  of  the  Family  Compact 
candidates.  But  their  past  arbitrary  course  had  lost  them  many 
frien<ls,  and  it  became  evident,  as  the  final  struggle  drew  near,  that 
their  prospects  of  success  were  extremely  slight.  Mackenzie's 
conduct  was  very  generally  disowned  by  the  Reform  candidates, 
who,  made  wiser  by  past  experience,  now  sedulously  courted  the 
support  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  all  those  recent 
immigrants  who,  they  considered,  were  most  likely  to  assist  them, 
and  exerted  themselves  so  effectually  that  they  secured  a  cleai- 
working  majority  of  ten  in  a  House  of  fifty-eight  members.  The 
County  of  York  had  been  recently  divided  into  four  ridings,  which 
i(!turned  four  Reformers,  among  whom  was  Mackenzie,  and,  also. 
Ills  subsequent  rebel  associate,  David  Gibson,  a  Scotchman  born  in 
1804,  and  now  a  land  surveyor,  who  resided  some  eight  miles  north 
of  Toronto  on  the  highway  known  as  Yonge  Street.  Bidwell  and 
Perry  were  elected  for  Lennox  and  Addington.  Doctor  Charles 
Duncombe,  who  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  rebellion,  was 
elected  for  Oxford.  He  was  American  by  descent,  and  resided  a 
few  miles  west  of  Brantford.  The  County  of  Sirncoe  returned  an 
extreme  Tory,  in  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  and  an 
extreme  Radical,  in  Samuel  Lount,  afterwards  executed  at  Toronto 
for  his  share  in  the  rebellion.  His  father  was  an  Englishman, 
who  had  resided  for  a  time  in  the  United  States,  but  removed  with  his 
family  into  Canada,  in  1811,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Whit- 
church, where  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  surveyor.  Samuel 
l(Ount  had  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  in  the  United  States, 
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and  carried  it  on,  for  several  years,  at  Holland  Landing,*'  in  con- 
nection with  a  good  farm.  He  became  a  comparatively  wealthy 
man,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  neighbours,  n)ainly  comiDos- 
ed  of  immigrants  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Dr.  Morrison  of 
Toronto,  a  prominent  Reformer,  and  afterwards  involved  in  the  Re- 
bellion, was  elected  for  the  third  riding  of  York.  But  the  Baldwins, 
father  and  son,  who  cordially  disliked  Mackenzie,  and  deprecated 
his  political  ascendancy,  had  absolutely  refused  to  stand  for  any 
constituency,  and  Rolph  for  some  reason  of  his  own  kept  locked  up 
in  his  breast,  in  his  customary  secretive  way,  had  followed  their 
example. 

The  result  of  this  election  may  be  regarded  as  the  l*st  knell  of  the 
Family  Compact.  The  moderate  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  politi- 
cal school,  in  the  mother  country,  had  commenced  to  re-act  on  Upper 
Canada,  and  a  new  party  which  repudiated  the  extreme  political 
doctrines  of  the  Family  Compact,  denied  its  exclusive  right  to 
oltice,  maintained  that  preferment  should  be  open  to  all  men  of 
tilent,  and  was  not  opposefl  to  necessary  measures  of  reform,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  sincerely  attached  to  British  connection, 
was  now  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  This  party  disclaimed 
alike  the  name  of  Family  Compact  or  Tory  ;  and  then,  as  now, 
called  itself  Conservative.  Its  principles  differed  as  widely  from 
those  enunciated  by  the  Family  Cotnpact,  as  the  principles  of  the 
Reform  Party  of  the  present  day  differ  fi-om  the  extreme  Radical 
and  revolutionary  theories  of  the  Rolph  and  Mackenzie  school  of 
1837-8,  which  would  fain  have  merged  constitutional  monarchy 
into  republicanism. 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  loth  January,  and  Bid  well  was  a 
second  time  elected  speaker  of  ihe  Assembly.  This  first 
1 835.  session  of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  famous  "  Seventh  Grievance 
Report,"  mainly  concocted  by  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Morrison.  This 
report  is  a  temperate  and  truthful  document,  in  which  the  impar- 
tial reader  can  find  very  little  to  quarrel  Avith.  After  making  dua 
allowance  for  the  natural  desire  to  reduce  political  foes  in  public 
estimation,  all  levers  of  rational  libei'ty  will  admit  that  it  exposes 
many  grievances  which  required  constitutional  remedy ;  and  a 
feeling  of  regret  nmst  arise,  that  any  other  than  constitutional 
means  were  ever  resorted  to  by  way  of  obtaining  redress.  Twenty- 
one  out  of   its  forty-eight  pagesf   were  devoted  to  the  question  of 

*  Lount's  two  sons  carried  on  this  blacksmith's  shop  up  to  the  rebellion, 
and  were  busy  pike  makers  for  the  insurgents.  In  the  autumn  of  183(5  an 
engineer  officer  and  his  assistants,  on  the  way  from  Penetanguishene  to 
Toronto,  stopped  at  Ijount's  shop  to  have  some  repairs  made  ;  and  was  told 
the  time  was  comnig  when  the  Tories  would  be  put  down.  This  was  the 
first  inkling  he  had  of  the  coming  rebellion. —  Vide  (.Canada  as  it  Was,  &c., 
vol.  1.  p.  23G. 

t  This  was  theextentof  the  report  proper.  It  was  accompanied,  however,  by 
a  large  mass  of  other  and  very  useful  information  of  some  450  pages. 
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Responsible  Government,  to  procure  which  the  niembers  of  the 
Reform  Party  were  now  concentrating  all  th^ir  exertions,  sensible 
that  if  they  once  could  control  the  Executive  Council  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  must  speedily  adapt  itself  to  their  views. 

Tiie  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  political  opinions 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  moderate  and  more  rational 
tone  which  now  began  to  per\ade  parties  there,  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion, in  Upper  Canada,  that  the  High  Church  party  could  not 
much  longer  maintain  its  exclusive  claim  to  the  Clergy  Reserve 
lands  ;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the  original  statute  setting  them 
apart,  they  must  be  soon  divided  among  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, or  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  Executive 
accordingly  determined,  while  it  had  yet  the  power,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fifty-seven 
rectories  were  set  apart  from  the  Cler'gy  Reserves,  and  put  in 
possession  of  ministers,  with  the  view  of  giving  them  a  personal 
interest  in  the  lands,  and  thus,  as  it  was  supposed,  preventing 
them  from  being  ousted  by  legal  enactment.* 

This  procedure  produced  among  the  opposition  a  large  amount  of 
ill-feeling  towards  the  Executive,  and  a  very  violent  spirit  manifest- 
ed itself  on  different  occasions.  In  Toronto  even  the  soldiers 
were  tampered  with,t  but  evidently  more  with  the  view  of  annoy- 
ing the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  was  greatly  blamed  for  giving 
his  assent  to  the  rectory  endowment,  than  with  any  ulterior  design 
to  rebellion. 

During  the  recent  session  ^he  Assembly  had  agi-eed  on  a  petition 
to  the  Crown,  setting  forth  tue  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Executive, 
:iikI  the  determined  antagonism  of  the  Legislative  Council  to 
popular  legislation,  and  praying  for  redress.  This  petition  was 
accompanied  by  the  fullest  documentary  evidence,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grievance  Report  convinced  Lord  Glenelg,  now 
Colonial  Secretary,  that  public  afftiirs  in  Upper  Canada  were  in  a 
xevy  unsatisfactory  state.  The  Home  Government,  after  consid- 
ering the  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  well- 
grounded  cause  for  discontent  in  Upper  Canada,  that  the  Reformei's 
were  justified  in  some  at  least  of  their  demands,  and  that  reason- 
able concessions  should  be  made  to  them.  Acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  Executive  Council,  where  Archdeacon  Strachan  and  Chief 
Justice  Robinson  still  ruled  supreme,  Colborne  appeared  very  un- 
willing to  pursue  a  new  and  more  concilitary  line  of  policy,  or  to 
make  the  concessions  suggested.  The  Colonial  Office,  accordingly, 
and  pursuant  to  his  own  request,  also,  now  determined  on  his  recall, 
aiul  to  appoint  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  as  his  successor. 


m 
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*  The  Trinity  Episcopal  Corporation  of  New  York  acquired  its  property 
also  from  the  Crown  before  the  American  Hevoliition,  and  still  retcaiiia  pos- 
session of  it  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  (Jourt  of  tlie  United 
States.  The  Canadian  Rectory  Endowments  were  also  declared  to  be  legal 
by  the  law  Courts. 

t  Canada  as  it  Was,  &c,,  vol.  i,  p.  188-190. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  TFIE  EASTERN   TOWNSHIPS. 


IF  the  reader  will  turn  to  any  good  map  of  Canada,  and  trace  the 
course  of  tiie  Upper  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
town  of  Cornwall,  he  will  find  that  it  foi-ms  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States.  Near  Cornwall  the 
line  turns  away  from  the  river,  at  an  obtuse  angle,  until  a  point  about 
120  miles  due  east  of  Montreal  is  reached,  when  it  again  trends 
northward-^,  until  it  approaches,  at  Kamouraska,  to  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Within  this  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory, all  situated  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  extending  from 
Cornwall  dovvnwards  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  lie  what  is 
known  as  the  Eastern  Townships.  During  the  Old  Regime,  this 
part  of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  settlements  along 
the  Richelieu  and  the  Chaudiere,  remained  almost  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  so  continued  until  many  years  after  the  conquest. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois 
and  the  English,  and  was  only  penetrated,  at  wide  intervals,  by 
Indian  trails  easy  of  defence,  and  a  few  partially  navigable  rivers 
and  streams.  During  the  "  War  of  Independence"  this  wilderness 
proved  an  impoi'tant  barrier  against  invasion,  and  was  traversed 
with  much  difficulty  :  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  it  materially  retarded  the  operations  of  hostile  armies  ; 
and  proved  an  important  factor  in  their  discomfiture.  During 
Haldimand's  and  Dorchester's  administrations  partial  surveys 
were  undertaken  in  this  belt  of  country,  and  grants  of  land 
made  to  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  others.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
present  century  immigrants  from  the  British  Islands  began  to 
come  in,  and  take  up  farms  in  the  new  townships.  But  their  settle- 
ment, as  a  rule,  was  accomplished  under  much  more  difficult 
conditions  than  prevailed  in  the  sister  Province.  There  the 
English-speaking  element  was  entirely  in  the  ascendant.  It  came 
largely,  at  the  first,  from  the  United  States,  in  the  U.  E.  Loyalist 
inflow  of  1784,  and  embraced  numbers  of  men  well-skilled  in  all 
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the  mysteries  of  the  backwoods,  who  thoroughly  understood  how  to 
wield  tilt!  axe,  swing  the  scythe,  build  log  houses,  make  potash  and 
laaple  sugar,  and  all  the  other  arts  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  fiontier  life,  and  the  thorough  subjugation  of  the 
forest.  Anxious  to  see  the  country  around  them  well-filled  with 
new  settlers,  and  their  own  happiness  and  prosperity  thus  increased, 
these  skilful  backwoodsmen  were  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  teach  their  friends  and  neighbours  from  the  Old  World,  all  the 
kn(>\v-le<lge  of  wood  craft  and  bush-farming  which  especially 
ed  to  the  New  ;  and  in  this    way  proved  most  invaluabl 


every  fresh  immigrant  who  was  willing  to  work.     Deed^  JC»f  mutu 
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kindness,  of  neighbourly  counsel  and  comfort,  of  Chcjstiaiisymf^ 
pjitliy,  softened,  like  a  ray  of  gentle  sunshine,  the  roughness  oif- 
tjjiekwoods'  life  ;  and  drew  the  people  more  closely  together.  ^But',-! 
in  Lower  Canada  matters  were  less  favourable  for  the  Bifitii  i|n-<J 
migrant.  Surrounded  by  a  people  of  foreign  race  and'  fflleigiij' 
speech,  who  frequently  regarded  him  with  positive  dislikej  ancj;-  j 
U)oked  upon  him  as  an  intvler,  he  had  to  battle  with  the  wilde 
ness  unaided,  and  gather  Ih ,  needed  experience  as  best  he  coula 
a  circumstance  that  often  seriously  militated  against  his  ultimi*^e 
success,  and  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  of  accomplishiiT 
Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  hiin,  when  some  American  backwoods- 
men came,  like  a  good  fiiigel,  to  make  his  home  in  the  English,  or 
Irish,  or  Scotch  settlement,  to  become  its  schoolmaster  in  the 
mysteries  of  frontier  life.  The  failures  to  s;'cceed  among  the  Old 
World  innnigrants  in  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  their  unfavourable 
en\ ironments,  weie  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Upper 
Province,  and  many  abandoned  in  despair  the  struggle  with  the 
wilderness,  and  essayed  some  other  mode  of  living.  In  numerous 
cases,  the  Scotch  farmers  who  possessed  a  little  means  eschewed 
the  woods  j<.ltogether,  and  purchased  from  the  habitants  their  worn- 
out  farms,  vhich  had  become  almost  totally  exhausted  by  continual 
cropping  with  wheat  and  oats  and  indifferent  cultivation.  Deeper 
ploughing,  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  better  supply  of  barn- 
yard manure,  soon  produced  results  which  astonished  the  former 
occupants  of  these  farms.  Dull  and  non-progressive  as  the  habitant 
was,  and  still  nmch  wedded  to  the  rude  implements  of  husbandry 
of  tlie  Frontenac  period,  he  nevertheless  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  benefits  of  good  Scotch  farming,  so  he  gradually  began  to  copy 
the  methods  of  his  Old  Country  neighbours  by  raising  coarse  grains 
and  roots,  by  increasing  his  live  stock,  and  by  even  seeding  down 
an  occasional  field.  As  the  tithes  of  the  clergy  were  payable  in 
grain  they  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  turn  mjitters  were  taking, 
and  counselled  their  flocks  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
like  th(nr  fathers  before  them.  A  decision  of  the  courts,  however, 
establishing  the  fact  that  peas  were  grain,  and  liable  to  tithe,  remov- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  the  objections  of  the  priesthood  to  Scotch 
farming,  and  the  habitant  was  permittecl  to  carry  out  his  new  ideas 
ill  peace.     He   had  never   taken  kindly  to    the  payment  of  tithes, 
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from  the  day  that  Laval  first  imposed  them  upon  him  much  against 
his  will, and  felt  grieved  that  lie  had  to  hand  over  a  per-centage  of  his 
peas  to  the  cure  ;  but  there  was  no  ht^p  for  it,  and  he  had  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  At  a  more  recent  period  he  sought 
refuge  from  tithes  in  the  cultivation  of  hay  for  the  American 
market,  to  the  no  small  depletion  of  his  pastor's  income,  which  led 
to  a  mandement  from  a  bishop  on  his  dishonest  evasion  of  the 
payment  of  his  just  dues.  But  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
by  the  Congress  of  1890,  proved  a  much  more  potent  cure  for  the 
new  evil  than  even  episcopal  censure. 

While  the  archives  of  France  teem  with  a  vast  official  correspon- 
dence, and  other  historic  memorials  of  the  Canada  of  the  Old 
Eef/ime,  the  settlers  who  first  did  battle  with  the  wilderness  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  have  left  few  records  behind  them.  They  de- 
parted in  sorrow  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;  crossed  the  stormy 
Atlantic  in  MidifFerently  found  sailing  vessels  ;  and,  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  disappear  in  the  forest.  There 
they  toiled  on  forgotten  by  the  outside  world  ;  there  they  lived 
out  their  day  of  hardship  and  privation  ;  there  they  died  ;  :  :d  there 
they  were  buried,  sometinies  on  their  own  farms,  sometimes  in  the 
little  cemetery  attached  to  a  place  of  worship,  rudely  fenced  with 
split  rails,  to  prevent  the  roving  cattle  from  desecrating  their  graves. 
Tf  the  dead  one  had  prospered  in  his  or  her  day  and  generation,  a 
quaint  headstone  of  Vermont  marble  told  the  place  of  birth  and 
the  time  of  death  :  but  boards  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave 
marked  the  last  resting  place  of  the  poorer  folk,  who  were  much 
the  more  numerous  at  the  beginning.  But  through  the  thick 
darkness  shrouding  the  past  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  one  strong 
ray  of  light  has  recently  penetrated.  Within  the  present  decade 
the  Editor  of  the  Huntingdon  Gleaner,  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
and  with  most  conimendable  industry  and  perseverance,  has  applied 
himself  to  the  collection  of  all  the  available  memorials  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  County  of  Huntingdon  and  the  seigniories  of 
Chateauguay  and  Beauharnois.  During  the  progress  of  this  en- 
quiry old  settlers  were  interviewed,  old  records  consulted,  and 
three  years  ago,  us  the  result  of  his  valuable  labours,  a  generous 
octavo  of  some  six  hundred  pages  was  added  to  the  historical  records 
of  the  Dominion.  This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
Canadian  who  desires  to  make  himself  accjuainted  with  the  early 
annals  of  his  native  or  adopted  land,  as  the  case  may  be.*  In  many 
instances  the  author  gives  the  narratives  of  the  old  settlers, 
themselves,  which  pourtray  with  a  simple  power  and  pathos  which 
nothing  else  could  supply,  their  many  trials,  their  many  difficulties, 
the  moving  story  of  their  checkered  simple  lives,  their  sorrows, 
their  joys. 

There  was  at  first  the  flow  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalis'^  wave  into  Hunt- 

*  The  History  of  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  and  of  the  seigniories  of 
Uhateauguay  and  Beauharnois,  from  their  first  settlement  to  the  year  1838, 
by  Robert  Sellar,  1885. 
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ini,'fl(tn  and  Beauharnois,  but  on  a  limited  scale  when  compared 
with  the  exodus  to  Ontario  and  the  seaboard  Provinces.  Then  a 
scattered  Yankee  squatter  immigration  next  came  across  the 
bordtir,  which  phinted  itself  gingerly  near  the  boundary  line,  as  if 
in  doubt  how  the  unauthorised  intrusion  would  be  regarded.  By- 
and-l)y  Old  Country  immigrants  began  to  make  their  appearance  ; 
,111(1  then  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  fear  of  Indian  raids,  sent  the 
American  squatters  and  borderers  into  rapid  flight,  but  to  return 
ai;;iin,  in  many  oases,  to  their  clearings,  when  the  dstnger  had  finally 
passed  away,  and  peace  was  restored,  to  find,  however,  that  their 
second  advent  was  anything  but  acceptable,  and  no  small  resistance 
to  their  squatter-right  claims.  The  war  had  left  its  sting  as  yet 
behind,  and  more  time  was  necessary  for  its  removal.  Two  years 
of  i)artial  famine  succeeded  to  the  tln-ee  years  of  bitter  war.  The 
suinincr  of  1815  was  unusually  cold  and  backward.  Snow  fell  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  and  the  settlers 
planted  corn  with  their  overcoats  on.  Grain  crops  of  every  desciiption 
proved  a  failure,  famine  stared  the  people  in  the  face,  and  only  for 
potash  and  lumber  their  condition  would  have  bersn  most  deplor- 
able. In  the  ensuing  year  the  ci'ops  were  also  very  poor.  Indian 
ineal  rose  to  three  dollars  a  bushel.  Hour  to  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel, 
and  hay  to  forty  dollars  a  ton.  Many  of  the  poorer  farmers  kept 
their  cattle  alive  by  felling  trees,  and  feeding  them  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  twigs.*  In  1820  a  numbei-  of  immigrants — shepherds 
and  farn)-labourers,  from  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland,  settled  in  Hunt- 
iiimlon.  They  knew  nothing  of  bush  life  ;  and  over  six  weeks 
})assed  away  in  the  unaided  struggle  to  build  rude  shanties,  which 
were  so  poorly  constructed  that  during  the  ensuing  winter  the 
frost  penetrated  between  the  chinks,  and  the  breaths  of  the  sleepers 
froze  as  they  fell  upon  theii"  blankets  at  night.  Separated  from 
town  and  city  by  almost  impenetrable  woods,  the  new  settler  even 
if  lie  possessed  the  money  could  not  procure  furniture.  His  Old 
Country  trunk  or  box  sufficed  for  his  clothing,  and  answered  also 
for  seat  and  table.  His  bedstead  was  made  from  poles,  picked  up 
near  his  shanty,  and  fashioned  into  siiape  with  the  few  joiner's 
tools  he  chanced  to  possess.  His  fire  was  made  on  the  clay  floor, 
with  stones  for  andirons,  and  the  green  wootl  with  which  it  was 
fed  sadly  tried  the  temper  and  the  eyesight  of  his  poor  wife.  Cloth 
of  every  kind  was  very  dear,  and  the  clothing  of  the  family  speedi- 
ly bcicame  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Men  had  often  to  face  the 
keen  blasts  of  winter  in  cotton  shirts,  and  the  women  in  print 
di'(!sses  ;  and  their  suffering  in  consequence  was  very  great.  IJut, 
')y-and-by,  a  few  sheep  supplied  the  necessaiy  wool,  and  warmer 
clothing  of  rude  texture  became  available. 

Among  the  immigrants  fi'om  Scotland  were  fretjuently  to  he 
found  men  who  had  mainly  made  thcui"  living  there  by  smuggling, 
and  they  soon    took  kindly,  in   their  new    home,   to   their  former 
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illegal  occupation,  but  with  much  less  danger  of  detection.  Tea, 
tobacco,  whiskey,  and  some  kinds  of  dry  goods,  were  much  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  and  when  roads  came  to  be 
made  smuggling  soon  set  in  on  a  large  scale.  In  winter  long 
strings  of  teams,  from  Glengarry  and  Stormont,  crossed  the  ice  to 
Dundee  and  elsewhere  to  exchange  grain  and  pork  for  smuggled 
goods.  Even  Montreal  shared  largely  in  this  contraband  traffic, 
and  many  of  its  wholesale  dealers  drove  a  lucrative  business  with 
the  smugglers  of  the  frontier. 

The  struggle  with  the  forest  was  as  little  favourable  to  religion 
in  the  Eastern  Townships  as  elsewhere.  There  were  no  clergymen, 
no  churches,  and  the  wandering  lay  preachers,  who  occasionally 
found  their  way  into  the  frontiei-  settlements,  were  lightly  regard- 
ed. Many  of  the  religious  habits  of  the  Old  Land  were  wholly 
forgotten,  or,  at  least,  suspended  for  a  time  in  the  backwoods. — 
(Sunday  became  simply  a  day  of  rest  from  hard  work,  and  was 
usually  devoted  to  idle  lounging  or  visiting  by  the  older  people,  to 
hunting  or  fishing  by  the  younger  ones.  But  the  standard  of 
morals  continued  good,  despite  the  crowding  of  families  in  small 
log  houses,  and  female  lapses  from  virtue  were  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Cheap  whiskey  led  to  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  at  times,  and 
intemperance  was  the  most  besetting  sin  of  the  Eastern  Townships, 
as  well  as  of  backwoods'  life  in  Uppei  Canada  at  this  period.  Like 
religion  education  was  much  neglected,  and  for  many  years  the 
schools  of  the  Eastern  Townships  were  of  the  poorest  character  it 
is  possible  to  coiceive. 


THE  GOVERNMENT    OF  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR 

JAMES  KEMPT. 

LOWER  CANADA  FROM  182S  TO  1837. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Kempt,  selected  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  now  Colonial  Secretary,  Huskisson  having  resigned,  to 
succeed  Dalhousie  in  the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  was  already 
well  acquainted  with  that  Province.  During  Craig's  administration  he 
had  been  quarter-master  general  of  the  army  in  this  country,  and 
came  out  hither  again  in  1814  as  a  general  of  brigade.  His  recent 
direction  of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  had  given  him,  in 
addition,  considerable  experience  in  colonial  affairs.  Great  reliance 
was  accordingly  placed  on  his  tact  and  prudence  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  confidently  anticipated  that  his  administration  would 
relieve  it  from  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  it  was  now 
placed  by  the  unsatisfactory  ct)ndition  of  things  in  Lower  Canada. 

In  pursuance  of  the  conciliatory  policy  now  proposed  to  be  adopt- 
ed, Papineau,  on  the  Legislature  assembling  in  November,  1828, 
was  confirmed  in  the  speakership  of  the  Assembly.  Nothing  was 
effected,  however,   towards    arranging   the   financial  disputes    be- 
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tweeii  the  Crown  and  the  Lower  House,  which  again  voted  a 
.Supply  iJill  in  a  manner  which  asserted  its  claim  to  the  entire 
euntnd  of  all  the  provincial  moneys.  The  Supply  Rill  for 
1829  was  also  \oted  in  the  .same  way,  and  both  bills  narrow-  1829. 
ly  escaped  being  lost  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Complaints 
continued  to  be  jnade  against  judges,  and  Wolfred  Nelson,  return- 
ed for  William  Henry,  protested  against  the  conduct  of  Attorney- 
General  James  Stuart,  his  opponent  at  the  recent  election,  as 
wholly  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  Robert  Christie,* 
the  member  for  Gaspe,  and  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
Distiict  of  (.^uebtic,  was  expelled  the  House,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  procured  the  dismissal  from  the  magistracy 
of  members  of  the  Assembly  who  had  voted  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Executive.  He  was  also  accused  of  abusing  his  position  as 
ii  member  of  the  House,  by  making  Government  aware  of  the  votes 
juid  conduct  generally  of  the  leading  men  of  the  opposition,  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage  which  was  voted  to  be  a  gross  breach  of  privilege. 
He  was  subsequently  re-elected  several  times,  to  be  afterwards 
expelled,  however,  on  every  occasion  for  the  same  causes. 

During  the  session  grievance-petitions  poured  in  from  varif)us 
(juarters,  which  were  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  for  their 
investigation.  The  report  of  this  connnittee  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  reconnnended  the  settlement  of  the  tinancial  question 
on  a  permanent  arid  economical  basis,  the  independence  of  judges, 
Hiid  their  removal  from  political  business,  the  proper  accountability 
of  public  officers,  a  reconstruction  of  the  Legislative  Council  to 
make  it  act  more  harmoniously  with  the  popular  chamber,  the 
application  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  to  educational  purposes,  and  the 
removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  parti- 
cularly as  regarded  the  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserve  lands  remaining 
unoccupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  roads  and  settlements,  and  still 
exempt  from  the  common  burthens.  This  session  was  also  distinguish- 
ed by  an  act  increasing  the  representation  of  the  Province  to  eighty- 
four  members,  and  giving  to  the  Eastern  Townships  eight  members, 
who  were  elected  in  the  autumn  under  a  royal  proclamation  which 
also  sanctioned  the  measure. 

During  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature,  financial  matters 
remained  in  the  same  condition.  The  Governor  informed 
the  Assembly,  that  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  1830. 
necessary  to  give  it  the  contrt)!  of  the  casual  and  territorial 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  until  that  right  had  been  conceded  no 
permanent  arrangements  for  the  Civil  List  could  be  made  with 
constitutional  propriety.  He  thus,  under  instructions  from  the 
Home  Government,  ignored  the  position,  on  this  point,  assumed  by 
his  predecessors.  The  Supply  Bill  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£62,25U  sterling,  but  was  nevertheless  £7,500  short  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  Asseml>ly  having  cut  off  several  items,  and  among  others 
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the  salaries  of  the  chairmen  of  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  Districts 
of  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  anJ  Quebec.  The  hill  had  a  narrow 
escape  in  the  Uppor|House,  seven  voting  for  it  and  seven  against 
it,  among  whom  was  the  speaker,  Chief  Justice  Sewell.  He  insist 
ed  he  had  a  right  to  one  vote  as  speaker,  and  to  another  vote  as 
councillor,  and  thus  managed  to  carry  the  measure.  The  legality 
of  this  procedure  was  very  properly  questioned.  Several  liberal  ap- 
propriations were  made  for  public  j  urposes. 

Although  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  in  not 
voting  the  entire  amount"of  the  estimates.  Sir  James  Kempt  stead- 
ily pursued  his  policy  of  conciliation.  The  magistrates  dismis-scd 
by  his  pre(lecessor_^were  restored  to  office,  as  well  as  the  cashiered 
officers  of  militia.  He  added  new  and  more  popular  members  to 
the  Executive  Council,  and  requested  the  judges  to  retire  from  tlic 
Legislative'Council.*  This  the  judges  refused  to  do,  although  tlx'y 
promised  to  take  no  part  in  its  deliberations. 

So  far  Kempt's  policy  of  conciliation  had  been  fairly  successful, 
and  appeared  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  people.  But  the 
Assembly  still  continued  firm  in  its  determination  to  obtain  control 
of  the  whole  provincial  revenue.  Meanwhile,  an  untoward  cir- 
cumstance neutralised,  to  no  small  extent,  the  efforts  of  Kempt  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  The  complaint  in  the  petition 
of  the  French-Canadians  to  the  King  and  British  Parliament,  hs 
to  the  obstructive  course  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  exist 
ing  difficulties  of  the  same  character  in  Upper  Canada,  had  led  the 
Home  Governmentf  to  ask  the  governors  of  both  provinces  for  their 
opinion  and  advice  in  this  matter.  Sir  John  Colborne  wrote  to  r'le 
Colonial  Minister;}:  that  his  Executive  Councillors  nmst  necessarily 
reside  at  York,  and  could  not  afTord  to  accept  the  position  without 
holding  some  other  office  under  the  Crown.  He  admitted  that  the 
Province  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  too  great  influence  exercis- 
ed by  the  Executive  council  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The 
latter  body  consisted  of  eighteen  members,  of  whom  not  more  than 
fifteen  were  ever  present  at  its  meetings,  and  out  of  that  number 
six  belonged  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  four  others  held  offices 
under  the  Government.  He  advised  that  the  membership  be  in- 
creased, and  the  Executive  Council  excluded — a  recommendation 
that,  becoming  publicly  known,  alarmed  the  Family  Compact  in  no 
small  degree.  Kempt  waited  for  more  than  a  year  before  he  gave 
his  opinion  to  the  Colonial  Office.*:^  He  stated  that  the  Executive 
Council  consisted  of  nine  members,  eight  of  whom  held  office  under 
the  government,  and  only  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  consisted  of  twenty-three  members.  Of  these 
twelve  held  offices  under  the  Crown,  sixteen  were  Protestants,  and 
seven  Roman  Catholics.     He  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  make 

*  Martin's  British  North  America,  p.  25.  t  Murrav  to  K^empt,  September 
2t)th,  1828.  +  Colborne  to  Murray,  February  16th,  1829.  §  Kempt  to  Mur- 
ray, January  3rd,  1830. 
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any  cluin/^o  in  tlu;  constitution  of  either  of  the  Councils,  but  advised 
th  t  the  Lt'gishitive  Council  siioukl  be  rendered  more  independent, 
1)V  the  creation  of  new  nieipber.s  not  holding  otHce ;  and  that 
jul^jcs,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Justice,  should  be  exclud- 
ed. He  also  veoiftnieiuled  that  the  Assembly  should  have  n 
rejHfsentation  in  the  Executive  Council.  These  despatches,  hnving 
been  laid  bfif(»r(;  the  Imperial  Parliament,  were  shortly  afterwards 
puljlished  in  the  Canadiai\  newspapers  ;  and  Kempt  was  at  once 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  predicament,  and  his  position  seriously 
cuiiipromised  ;  the  majority  of  his  reconunendations  being  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  aspirations  of  tiie  French-Canadian  leaders,  He  inune- 
di.itoly  demanded  his  recall,  and  being  of  a  sensitive  disposition  was 
dctpnnineii  to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible  His  successor, 
Lord  Aylmei',  arrived  out  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  Kempt  de- 
parted for  England  seven  days  afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  great  social  and  political  changes  were  taking  place 
in  the  motliei- country.  For  the  long  period  of  some  twenty-six 
years  Lord  Li\'erpool  had  been  a  member  of  one  cabinet  after 
another,  and  prior  to  his  death,  in  February,  1827,  he  had  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  man 
who  possessed  a  wondei-f  ul  faculty  of  government,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  state-craft  ;  and  it  was  ditHcult  to  till  his  place. — 
Great  changes  in  popular  opinion  were  now  in  progress,  reforms  of 
every  description  were  demanded  on  all  sides  by  the  people,  and 
the  old  period  of  class  privileges  and  class  exclusiveness  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  King,  hoping  to  find  another  Liverpool 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  asked  him  in  January,  1828,  to  form  a 
ministry.  The  Duke  applied  to  Peel,  now  the  ablest  man  on  his 
side  of  polities  ;  and  that  astute  statesman,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  formed  a  union  cabinet,  which  pre-eminently 
distinguished  itself  by  passing  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  after  a  reign  as  liegent  and  King 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  George  IV.  departed  this  life 
at  the  age  oi  sixty-eight.  Like  his  ancestors,  the  first  two 
(r(>()rges,  he  left  his  ministers  and  Parliament  to  direct  public 
affairs ;  and,  utdike  his  father,  kept  himself,  as  a  rule,  within  the 
limits  of  a  constitutional  sovereign.  His  reign  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  and  glorious  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  personally  his  life  had  been  o;ie  of  great  opportu- 
nities wasted,  and  of  perverted  natural  powers.  The  vices  of  his 
youth — -the  sins  of  his  manhood,  bnmght  down  upon  him  domestic 
misery,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people 
he  had  been  ap[)ointed  to  govern.  "  He  was  indeed,"  said  Wel- 
lington, "  the  most  extraordinary  compound  of  talent  and  buf- 
foonery, obstinacy  and  good-feeling, — a  medley  of  the  most  opposite 
4ualities,  that  I  ever  saw."  "  Jfe  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  !" 
bitterly  says  Thackeray.  "  There  is  no  stronger  .satire  on  the 
proud  English  .society  of  that   day  than  that  they  admired  the  last 
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George."  80  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  brother, 
William  IV.,  a  gallant  sailor  and  an  honest  and  genial-hearted  gen- 
tleman reigned  in  his  stead. 

With  the  new  King  came  in  stronger  than  ever,  the  agitation  in 
England  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  success  of  which  iv: 
acted  most  favourably  on  the  Canadas,  and  eventually  led  to  tlit! 
removal  of  many  existing  abuses  in  this  country.  Wellington 
steadily  set  his  face  against  reform,  was  b(!aten  by  a  small  majority 
in  the  Commons,  and  resigned.  The  Whigs  returned  to  powiM-, 
with  Earl  Grey  as  premier,  and  Viscount  Goderich  as  Colonial 
Minister.  The  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  eventually 
carried,  despite  a  strongly  adverse  House  of  Lords,  which,  while  it 
refused  to  yield  to  mob  menace  and  dangerous  rioting,  bowed,  at 
length,  to  the  solicitations  of  royalty.  Fifty-six  English  boroughs, 
of  which  six  great  peers  controlled  forty  three,  were  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  liill.  The  borough  of  Old  Sarum  had  only  oim 
elector,  whos«?  solitary  vote  njturned  two  members  to  ParlianuMit. 
Bramber  with  s(!ven  electors  also  returned  two  members.  Dunwicli, 
the  seat  of  the  tirst  East  Anglian  bishop,  had  been  almost  entirely 
wa "hed  away  by  the  sea,  but  it  still  had  half  a  dozen  electors  left 
who  returned  two  members  tor  their  share.  In  several  cases, 
under  ancient  franchises,  the  mayor  and  ald(!rmen  chose  the  par- 
liamentary rej)resentatives  foi-  the  people  at  large.  From  time 
immemorial  these  rotten  boroughs  had  been  constantly  put  up  to 
.sale  l)y  their  patrons,  and  brought  large  sums  to  them  ;  while  great 
cities  like  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  were  left  unre- 
presented. Such  was  the  system  which  was  so  completely  Ic- 
stroyed  by  the  Reform  IJill  of  18.'J2,  and  so  tenaciously  clung  toby  the 
Lords,  as  the  great  source  of  their  own  influence  in  the  Commons. 
The  Irish  and  Scotch  Refoi-m  Jiills  .speedily  followed  ;  a  purci' 
era  dawned  upon  the  British  Islands  ;  and  there  was  now  a  promis(! 
of  a  better  .state  of  things  in  the  New  World  also. 


TFIK  UOVEUNMENT  OF  GENKRAL  bOiU)  AYLMER. 

Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  the  new  (Jovernor  General  was 
a  distinguished  military  man,  wlio  had  bcion  crowned  witli 
honours  for  his  gallant  conduct  on  many  a  hard-fought  field.  He 
had  little  or  no  experience,  however,  in  civil  goveriunent  ;  but  as 
the  Colonial  Office  had  now  fully  made  up  its  mind  to  dir(!ct  tlu^ 
affairs  of  this  country  it  was  considered  that  a  soldier  wouhl  suit 
its  purpose  as  well  as  any  other  p(M\son. 

The  general  election,  eonsetjuent  on    the  (h^itli  of   George  IV., 
had  altered  somewhat  the  condition  of  p;irties  in  the  Assembly.  - 
Out  of  the   eighty-four   inembei-s  which  now  constituted  that  body, 

sixty  wcvc.  Fr<"-.eh-Canadians,  the  majority  of  whom  had  sat 
18.*^  1.    in  the  former  House.     The  L(!gislacure  met  on  the  24th  of 

.January,  and    the   Assend)ly   again  elected  Papineau  aa  its 
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wave  left  uim 


now  !i  promise! 


spp.ikfM'.  The  opening  speech  of  Ayliner  was  vei-y  eoiiciliatory  in 
its  tone.  He  alluded  to  the  desirahility  of  reforming  the  currency, 
stilted  that  no  instructions  had  been  receiverl  from  the  Home 
(Jrtvernment  touching  the  exi.sting  Hnancial  dirticulties,  <jwing  to 
the  ;il)sence  of  necessary  Imperial  legislation,  and  (!xpres.sed  the 
hope  that  a  suital)le  provisional  Hupply  Rill  would  be  passed.  He 
trusted  that  his  efforts  for  the  goorl  gov(M'nment  of  the  Province 
would  be  crowned  with  that  success  which  he  would  endeavour  to 
deserve.  His  Idandishments,  however,  had  little  weight  with  the 
Assembly,  which  although  making  a  courtef)us  address,  in  reply, 
resolutely  resolved  to  continue  its  former  (;ourse. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Aylmer,  in  ac- 
cfirdance  vvith  instructions  from  the  H(mie  Government,  announ'cerl, 
in  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  by  the  lii-itish  ministry,  .secui'ing  to  the 
bower  Canada  Legislature  the  control  of  the  Crown  duties  and  other 
revenue,  amounting  to  £38,000  stciling  pfir  annum,  provided  it 
<;iinr;inteed  a  civil  list  during  the  King's  life,  as  had  b(!en  done  in 
Kiigland,  of  £19,000  a  year.  The  timb(!r  duties,  and  otlu^r  casual 
and  territorial  revenue,  creating  an  annual  fund  of  £11,231  a 
year,  were  to  n^main,  however,  at  the  disp(jsal  of  the  (^'uwn.  This 
otfcr  was  rejected  by  the  AsseinV)ly,  which  on  evevy  fresh  concession 
being  made,  appeared  only  more  determined  to  obtain  control  over 
e\ cry  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  and  now  passed  a  strong  reso- 
lution to  that  effect.*  It  rujxt  agreed  to  a  s(!ries  of  resolutions 
(letailing  the  several  public  grievances  com2)lained  of.  On  these 
resolution  petitions,  to  the  Crown  anrl  Imperial  Parliament,  for 
reilrcss  were  based,  which  the  (irovern(»r  was  requested,  by  a  df^pu- 
liition  of  the  House,  to  transmit  to  England.  T)  .^  Ik;  promised  to 
do,  expressing  a  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  contained  all 
the  giievances  s(mght  to  be  redressed,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  be  afterwards  brouglit  f(»rvvard.  During  this  .session  provi- 
sion was  made,  for  the  first  time,  to  p;iy  membf  rs  of  the  As.sembly 
the  expen.ses  incurred  in  attending  the  Legislature. 

.Vs  the  year  progressed,  th(!  n(nvs[)aper,  L''  Cnuddl'it^  which  had 
,1,'iven  so  much  trouble  to  Sir  James  IL  Craig,  was  figain  (vstablish- 
ed  ;  the  Ciiambly  Canal  was  conmienced  ;  an<l  a  vast  immigration, 
(.liietly  from  Ireland,  of  over  fifty  thousand  souls,  passfjd  up  tin; 
St.  Ijawrence,  lik(^  a  di.sorganised  army,  leaving  the  inhabitaiits  to 
]ii()vidc  for  the  sick  and  woundinl,  and  to  bury  ne  (hiad.f  During 
the  setison  of  naviiration    one    thousand  and  sixt en  vessels  arrived 


t-,. 


*(^ar;ieau,  so  partial  a.s  a  nilo  to  his  countrymen,  so  frequently  one  sided 
ainl  unfair,  is  forced  to  condemn  the  .Vs.setnhly  fir  rejectinj^  tliis  exceedingly 
Iil)(;ral  offer.  Tlie  ))roj)0Hed  ('ivil  List  was  hasctl  on  the  niont  ri^^'iil  economy. 
There  were  £.5,300  for  tiie  ( Jovernor's  salary,  his  secretary  and  contingencies  ; 
£ll,4r)0  to  pay  the  salaries  of  2  chief  justices,  l>  superior  court  judges,  4 
other  judges,  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  ;  £1,000  for  pensions, 
vuil  £l,7'i!)  for  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

t  Qai'hcc  Odzettc,  lltli  November,  1831. 
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at  Quebec,  trade  and  commerce  continued  to  increase,  the  Province 
had  now  a  lai'ge  surplus  revenue,  and  the  population  of  what  was 
once  Champlain's  little  colony  of  fifty  souls,  had,  as  regarded  Lower 
Canada  alone,  swelled  up  to  over  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  action  of  the  Assembly  on  the  question 
of  a  permanent  Civil  List,  a  bill  was  introducerl  by  Lord  Howick, 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  into  the  British  Parliameni, 
handing  over  to  the  control  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Legislature 
the  Imperial  duties  levied  agreeable  to  14th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  88, 
under  the  belief  tliat  this  course  would  ])e  met  by  the  latter 
in  a  corresponding  spirit  of  liberality.  This  act  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  assented  t<»  by  the  King.  In 
its  passage  through  the  Lords  it  was  protested  against  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  addition  to  this  important  concession  the 
grievance-petitions  were  replied  to  in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit, 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  handed  over  to  the  Assembly, 
which  might  now  devote  them  to  2:)urposes  of  education,  and  th(> 
assent  of  the  Crown  given  to  the  appointment  of  judges  for  life, 
and  to  remove  them  altogether  from  the  political  arena.  It  was, 
therefore,  confidently  hoped  that  the  long-pending  disputes  would 
now  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  .settled. 

The  Legislature  had  met  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly,  in  its  first  moments  of  surprise  at  these  im- 
portant and  beneficial  concessions,  evinced  a  feciling  of  gratitude, 
which  it  embodied  in  several  resolutions.  This  feeling,  however, 
speedily  disappeared,  and  in  the  act  making  judges  independent  of 
the  Government,  it  was  declared  that  their  salai'ies  should  be  drawn 
from  the  timber  duties  and  srritorial  revenue,  amounting  as 
already  stated  to  £11,231,  retained  chiefly  for  the  payment  of  the 
pension  list,  and  the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the 
control  of  which  had  not  yet  been  surrendered  liy  the  Crown. — 
The  permanent  Civil  List  had  been  fixed  in  the  estimates  at  the 
very  low  sum  of  £5,900,  which  included  £4,500  for  the  Governor's 
salary,  £500  for  that  of  his  secretary,  £400  for  provincial  secretary, 
£300  for  the  attorney-general,  and  £200  for  the  salary  of  the 
solicitor-general.  Still,  small  as  this  sum  was,  the  Assembly  refused 
to  grant  it — a  most  illiberal  and  unwise  cour.se.  It  brought 
1832.  that  body  directly  into  contact  with  the  Home  Ministry,  who 
now  began  to  discover  that  fresh  concessions  only  led  to 
fre.sh  demands.  As  usual  the  Supply  Bill  fell  short  of  the  estimates. 

Party  spirit  was  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  British  portion  of 
the  population,  satisfied  that  every  reasonable  concession  had  been 
made,  very  generally  sided  with  the  Executive  ;  the  French-Cana- 
dians sustained  the  Assembly.  An  election  riot  at  Montreal,  in 
which  three  men  were  killed  and  two  wouncled,  by  the  fire 
of  the  military  in  self-defence,  added  to  ,!iis  antagonistic  feel- 
ing, scarcely  checked  by  the  cl.olera,   now  deciniatiug  the  principal 

On  the    30th  of  July  a  meeting    was  held  in 


towns  and  villages. 
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the  parish  of  St.  Charles,  at  which  England  was  denounced  for  per- 
mitting emigration  at  such  a  sickly  time,  and  thus  desolating  tiie 
Province.  It  was  likewise  declared  at  this  meeting  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  ought  to  be  elective,  and  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Aylaiei-,  in  censuring  the  Assembly  for  not  voting  a  Supply  Bill 
as  he  desired,  was  an  insult  to  that  body.  A  very  hostile  feeling 
was  also  evinced  towards  Bi'itish  innnigrants  of  every  description. 
They  were  stigumtiied  as  foreigners,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
enuuent  in  selling  them  lands  denounced  as  an  injury  to  the  French 
papulation,  to  whom  the  soil  of  the  country  of  right  belonged,  and 
for  whose  sole  use  it  should  be  reserved. 

Despite  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  the  Whigs,  still 
lesoUing  to  carry  out  their  policy  of  conciliation,  conceded  to  the 
Assembly  the  right  to  vote  the  Supply  Bill  by  items,  which  at 
once  terminated  the  long  dispute  on  this  point.  At  the  same  time 
the  Colonial  Secretary  pressed  upon  the  House  the  propriety  of 
permitting  Mr.  Christie,  whom  it  had  so  freijuently  expelled,  and 
nlio  was  as  frequently  returned  by  the  electors  c»f  (Jaspe,  to  take  his 
seat.  This  .1  refused,  however,  to  do.  The  session  of  1832-3 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  petition  to  the  1833. 
Crown,  praying  that  the  Legislative  Cc^uncil  should  be  made 
elective  ;  and  for  an  iuci'ease  of  ill  feeling  towards  the  Executive. 
The  Supply  Bill  also  was  £7,000  short  of  the  amount  required, 
leaving  the  difference  to  be  made  up,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  the  small  Crown  revenue  still  retained.  The  Bill  was 
lost  in  the  Upper  House,  now  deeply  incensed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Assembly  in  endeavouring  to  alter  its  constitution.  It  liad  already 
memorialised  the  Crown  in  strong  language  against  the  prayer  of 
the  grievance- petitions  on  that  head. 

Lord  Stanley,  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  making  the  Legislative  Counf*:!  elective,  ami 
stated  that  he  deemed  such  a  measure  opposed  to  monarchical  in- 
stitutions, and,  therefore,  could  never  advise  his  Majesty  to  assent 
tluM'eto.  He  also  hinted  that  the  existing  dissensions  in  Lower 
Canada  might  lead  to  a  modification  of  its  charter. 

When  the  Legislature  again  assembled,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  little  cordiality  might  be  looked  for  between  its  two 
liranches.  Among  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  1834. 
Wiis  the  passage  of  an  address  to  Aylmer,  asking  him  to  ad- 
vance $28,000  for  the  payment  of  its  contingent  expenses.  This 
he  declined  to  do  until  the  Supply  Bill  had  first  been  aureed  to,  and 
great  was  its  indignation  accordingly.  Incensed  still  further  by 
the  threat  of  Lord  Stanley,  as  to  the  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Assembly  applied  itself,  in  an  angry  temper,  to  adopt 
the  "  Ninety-two  Resolutions,"  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Papineau,  and 
embodying  its  real  or  supposed  grievances,  on  which  petitions  for 
ledress  to  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Uritain  were 
founded.  The  address  to  the  King  was  pi-esented  to  Aylmer  for 
transmission.     Morin,  one  of  its  own  body,  was  deputed  to  convey 
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the  addresses  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  England,  and  hand 
them  to  Viger  still  there  as  its  agent.  No  Supply  Bill  whatever 
was  voted  ;  and  there  not  being  a  ([uorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  Aylnier,  on  the  18th  of  March,  prorogued  the  House. 

The  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada,  caused  Mr.  Roebuck,  on  the  loth  of  April,  to  move 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils  which  existed  in  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Canadas.  This  motion,  however,  he 
withdrew  on  another  being  made  in  amendment  by  Lord  Stanley 
for  "  a  select  committee  to  incjuire  into,  and  report  to  the  House, 
how  far  the  grievances  complained  of  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  part 
of  certain  inhabitants  of  Lower  Cfinada,  had  been  redressed,  and 
whether  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  which  sat  thereupon 
had  been  complied  with."  To  this  committee  the  subsequent 
grievances,  as  embodied  in  the  ninety-two  resolutions,  were  also  to 
be  referred.  In  order  that  everything  might  be  done  that  was 
reasonable,  the  committee  was  so  formed  as  to  include  all  the 
members  then  in  the  House  of  the  Canada  conmiittee  of  1828, 
which  had  reported  so  favourably  for  the  petitioners.  Among  the 
members  of  the  new  committee  was  Bulwer,  the  celebrated  novelist, 
and  the  still  more  celebrated  liberal,  Daniel  O'Connell.  Joseph 
Hume,  who  shrewdly  saw  that  its  report  would  hardly  go  to  sustain 
the  ultra  position  he  had  assumed  on  Canadian  affairs,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  apparently  censuring  his  own 
conduct,  managed  to  have  his  name  withdrawn. 

The  conmiittee  sat  until  the  3rd  of  the  following  duly,  examined 
the  various  petitions  and  documents  connected  with  Canadian 
grievances,  as  well  as  several  witnesses,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
acquire  a  just  knowledge  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  was  a  report,  which  declared,  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal language,  that  the  Governors  of  Lower  Canada  had  been  un- 
remitting in  their  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
select  committee  of  1828,  and  that  any  want  of  success,  on  their 
part,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  (juarrels  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  and  other  local  causes."  Tlie  report 
further  stated,  "  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  made  the  docu- 
ments public  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  empire  would  Ix.  best  subserved  by  leaving 
practical  measures  for  tiie  future  administration  of  Lower  Canada 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government."  In  other 
words,  the  members  of  the  committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  every  reasonable  concession  had  been  made  to  the  French- 
Canadian  majority  of  Lower  Canada,  and  that  no  further  measure 
of  conciliation  could  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them,  without  .seri- 
ous injury  to  the  British  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  now  more  than 
a  fourth  o"  the  entire  population,  and  representing  all  its  great 
commercial  and  monetary  inte»-ests.  They  could  not  fail  to  see 
from  their  minute  inquiry,  that  the  tenor  of  the  ninety-two  resolu- 
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tions, t.he  extreme  views  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  latent  desire  for 
a  total  independence  which  pervaded  all  its  movements,  as  well  as 
its  thinly  concealed  hostility  to  Great  Britain. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  England,  a  very  general 
feeling  began  to  prevail  in  Lower  Canada  that  a  struggle  which 
would  probably  terminate  in  bloodshed  was  near  at  hand.  The 
differences  betweeii  the  French-Canadian"  and  British  inhabitants 
Ijecame  every  day  more  marked  and  distinct.  Societies  were 
formed  by  the  latter  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  support  the  consti- 
tution ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French-Canadians  organised 
associations  for  purposes  evidently  hostile  to  the  Government.  The 
menacing  and  revolutionary  tone  adopted  by  the  opposition  press 
added  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  population, 
while  the  general  feeling  of  despondency  was  increased  by  the 
second  appearance  of  cholera,  which  this  time  afflicted  Quebec  and 
Montreal  with  even  greater  severity  than  in  1832. 

During  the  summer  a  loyal  address  to  the  King,  largely  signed 
by  the  more  respectable  French-Canadian  and  English-speaking 
residents  of  Montreal  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  forwarded,  by  a 
deputation,  to  the  Governor-General  at  Quebec  for  transmission  to 
Eri;,daT)d.  This  address  strongly  condemned  the  factious  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  "  Ninety-two  Resolutions."* 
Ayhner,  in  replying  to  the  complimentary  language  of  the  deputa- 
tion towards  himself,  alluded  with  considerable  warmth  to  the 
uil handsome,  and  even  insulting,  mannt'r  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Assembly.  "  To  be  stigmatised  as  a  foreigner,"  said 
he,  "  while  treading  the  soil  of  a  British  colony,  sounds  strange  to 
the  ears  of  an  Englishman.  Those  who  make  use  of  the  term 
should    be   emphatically  told,  that  in  evoiy  (juarter  of  the  world 

*  John  Neilson,  the  publisher  of  the  Quebec  Gazette,  the  Nestor  of  Reform 
ill  Lower  Cana<la,  who  had  worked  with  the  French-Canadians  for  a  number 
of  years,  refused  to  endorse  the  treasonable  designs  of  Papineau,  and  thu.s 
speaks  of  the  '•  Ninety-two  Resolutions  :" — 

"  But  they  have  not  only  usurped  authority  which  was  not  given  to  them, 
and  produced  all  the  conse(|uences  before  stated  ;  they  have  excited  to  sedi- 
tifin,  rebellion,  and  treason.  Their  ninety-two  resolutions  of  laat  winter  are 
a  long  declamatory  address  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  majority  of 
tlie  people,  whom  they  formally  designate  and  class  in  these  resolutions  aa 
of  "  French  origin,'  in  contradistinction  to  •' British  or  foreign  origin."— 
They  grossly  insult  and  falsely  accuse  individuals,  public  authorities,  and 
whole  bodies  of  men,  in  aid  of  their  attempted  usurpation  on  the  established 
Constitution  and  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  They  tell  the  people  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  'a  long  series  of  injustice  and  oppression'  under 
tlie  British  government, — that  allegiance  and  protection  are  co-relative  obli- 
fiations, — refer  to  the  example  of  the  United  IStates,— and  finally  threaten  to 
st'ek  a  remedy  '  kt.^ewherk,'  if  their  demands  are  not  granted  by  the  British 
Parliament.  If  there  is  a  man  of  unsophisticated  mind  and  common  honesty, 
who  has  read,  or  will  read,  the  ninety-two  resolutions,  and  say,  before  God 
and  man,  that  such  is  not  the  bent  and  character  of  these  resolutions,  then 
1  will  consent  that  these  latter  allegations  against  the  members  of  the  Ute 
House  of  Assembly  should  be  taken  as  not  proven." 
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where  the    Hritish    llaji;  flies   every    Britisli   .su))ject  is  ahvay.s   nt 
lioine." 

Wiiile  loyal  juldi-esses,  also,  fi-oni  other  districts  were  numerously 
sijjfned  and  forw.irdeil  to  tlie  Ivini,',  tlie  Pa])iiieau  faction  were  by 
no  means  idle.  A  convention  <»f  delegates  from  the  towns  and 
rural  districts  assemliled  at  AEontreal,  on  the  4th  of  September,  at 
"which  strongly-worded  resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  t)ie  re- 
cent adverse  action  of  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  en(pure  into  the  condition  of  the  Canadas, 
and  repudiating  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliameiat  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Province.  Several  fresh  grievance 
resolutions  were  also  agreed  to,  which  were  to  be  forwarded  to 
Viger,  Morin,  and  Roebuck  for  presentation  to  the  Colonial 
Minister.  And  thus  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider  as  time 
went  on. 

The  general  election  took  place  in  October,  and  the  Papineau 
party  swept  the  Pi-ovince  from  end  to  end,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  and  a  few  other  localities.  Neilson,  of 
Quebec,  a  pronounced  liberal,  but  a  loyal  one,  a  cautious  and  able 
man,  who  had  foi-  many  years  acted  witii  Papineau,  now  saw  cleai'- 
ly  through  his  ulttM'ior  purpose,  refusc^l  to  follow  him  any  longer, 
and  was  defeated  in  the  county  lie  had  represented  for  many 
years.  Andrew  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
Assembly  for  a  long  jteriod,  was  defeated  in  the  city  of  Quebec. — 
Owing  to  the  ultra  pai'ty  spirit  that  now  prevailed,  no  candidate 
of  Britisli  name  or  descent,  at  all  independent  of  faction,  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  elected  wherever  French-Canadians  had 
the  majority  of  votes.  Papineau  and  his  future  rebel  general, 
Robert  Nelson,  had  a  hard  figlit  in  the  West  Ward  of  Montreal, 
where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Irish  and  English  made  common 
cause  against  them,  and  were  finally  unlawfully  declared  elected, 
as  the  partisan  returning  officer  closed  the  poll  too  soon,  fearing 
as  he  said  for  his  personal  safety.  There  were  only  eighteen  per- 
sons of  British  descent  elected  to  the  new  House,  and  several  of 
even  these  were  supporters  of  Papineau. 

The  first  session  of  the  last  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  was  con- 
vened on  the  21st  of  Februai-y,  and  Papineau  again  elected 
speaker,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  in  his  favimi'  against  si'^:  for  1835. 
Lafontaine.  Tn  his  speech  the  Governoi-  stated,  that  the  late 
period  at  which  he  had  call'.d  the  House  togethei-  was  owing  to  his 
having  waited  for  instructions  from  the  Tmi)erial  Ministry.  The 
latter,  he  added,  had  directed  the  advance  of  £31,000  from  tlie 
military  chest,  for  the  payment  of  tlu;  salaries  of  *^he  judges  and 
other  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  had  been  suftering  extreme  dis- 
tress, owing  to  no  Supply  Bill  having  been  passed  for  two  sessions, 
and  he  trusted  this  amount  would  lie  cheerfully  refunded  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  sliowed  an  uncompromising  spirit 
of  liostility  to   the  Executive.       Tt   directed   that  the    Governor- 
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( Jt'nci'fil  s  spc  I'll  consuriny  its  procoorliiii^s,  when  pi'orofjuiiiL(  tlw 
last  s;'ssioii,  be  expunged  from  its  journfils.  Tiie  usu;il  iuklicss 
assoftoil  its  right  to  euiitrol  .-ill  tlie  revenues  of  the  Pi'ovince,  con- 
ileiniiefl  the  advance  made  from  the  military  ehest  as  interfering  with 
ils  privileges,  declared  that  the  i^reat  'oody  of  the  people  desired  an 
t'lt!cti\<^  Legislative  Council,  and  recpiested  Aylmer  to  inform  his 
Maif'stv  that  thev  continued  to  s(H;k  the  redress  of  all  jjrievances 
ail  I  abuses.  As  several  new  grievances  had  arisen  in  the  Province 
since  the  passage  of  the  ninety-two  resolutions,  a  j)etition  to  the 
King,  specifying  them  and  jnaying  for  their  removal,  was  pre[)ared. 

Among  the  earlier  mcMsui'es  of  the  Assembly  was  an  ad<lress  to 
the  Governor-CTenci'.iI,  asking  him  to  advance  the  sum  of  seventy- 
two  tliousand  dollirs,  to  pay  its  contingent  exi)ensesfor  tin;  curi-ent 
and  the  former  session.  Aylmer  replit>d,  that  'n  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  legislation  he  must  decline  to  take  tlie  responsibility  of 
<,'ranting  his  warrant  for  this  advance  ;  and  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  contingent  grant  of  1(S33  had  ])een  improperly  ap- 
)>lied  by  th<!  Assembly  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  Viger,  its  agent  in 
l']ngland,  without  the  concurrence  oi!  the  other  branch  of  the 
Leijislature.  This  reply  i)rodueed  a  very  angry  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who  passed  strong  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  Aylmer  in  refusing  to  make  the  advance 
asked,  and  directing  his  imp(>aciiment  on  that  and  other  charges. 
This  bad  feeling  was  still  further  increased  by  an  otHcial  communi- 
cation fi'om  Spring  Uiee,  stating  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Canada 
(yonimittee  to  its  petitions,  and  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  adopt  coercive  m(>asui'es,  if  th(^  existing  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  affairs  should  much  longer  continue.  No  Supply 
liill,  however,  was  voted,  and  only  one  act  passed  during  the 
session,  which  was  prorogued  for  th(>  want  of  a  rjuoruni  on  the  18th 
of  March. 

These  occurrences  increased  the  general  alarm  ;  and,  while  the 
unthinking  masses  of  the  French-Canadians  blindly  ami  rashly 
followed  their  ambitious  leaders  towards  revolution,  the  "  Consti- 
tutional Associations"  of  (.Quebec  and  Monti-eal  were  actively 
preparing  for  the  crisis,  now  evidently  near  at  hand,  liranch 
associations  were  formed  in  every  direction,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  origin  were  sulliciently  numerous  to 
warrant  such  a  course,  Jind  circulars  exi)laiiatoi'y  of  their  views,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  Province,  scatteu'CMl  tlir(»ughout  the  country. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  matters  in  Lower  Canada  on  Sir 
llobei't  Peel's  accession  to  otHce  in  1835.  He  at  onct.  deteniuned 
on  sending  out  a  special  commission  for  the  examination  of  existing 
giicvances,  and  felt  disposed  to  yield  up  the  casual  and  tevritorial 
revenue;  if  the  Assembly  would  vote  a  Civil  List  for  at  lenst  .seven 
years.  Before  this  arrangement  could  be  matured.  Peel's  brief 
administration  of  four  months'  duration  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  now  the  Whig  leader.  His  plan  was  nevertheless 
cariied    out.   an<l   the  Earl   of  Cosford,  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  Sir 
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George  Gipps,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Lower 
Canada.  Besides  being  a  co)nmissioner,  Cosford  was  to  succeed 
Aylmer  as  (joverno''-(Jeneral, 

Lord  Clenelg,  now  Colonial  Secretary,  determined  to  continue  the 
policy  of  conciliation,  and  stated  his  readiness  to  concede  the  con- 
trol of  the  entire  revenue  to  the  Lower  Canadian  Legislature,  if  an 
independent  provision  were  made  for  the  judges,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  officers  lixed  for  ten  years.  He  likewise  professed  his 
readiness  to  yiel<l  up  the  proceeds  t)f  the  sale  of  wild  lands,  and  con- 
ceded the  principle  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  unless  in  very 
extreme  cases,  had  no  constitutional  right  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  tlie  Province  ;  but  declared,  at  the  same  time,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  King  was  opposed  to  an  elective  Legisla- 
tive Council,  yet  willing  nevertheijss  to  have  its  expediency 
inquired  into.  Lord  Aylmer  received  numerous  addresses,  on  his 
departure,  from  the  British  inhabitants,  who  deemed  him  unfairly 
dealt  with  in  being  recalled. 
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THE  GOVKRNxMENT  OF   THE  EARL  OF  GOSFORD. 

The  new  Governor-General,  accompanied  by  the  other  commis- 
sioners, arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  23rd  of  August,  at  once  assumed 
direction  of  the  administration,  and  summoned  the  Legislature  to 
meet,  for  the  despatch  of  business,  on  the  27th  of  October.  In  the 
interval  he  sedulously  courted  the  good  opinion  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Assembly,  invited  them  to  his  table,  and  declared 
"  that,  he  considered,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple was  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  fitness  for  public 
station." 

Meanwhile  a  caucus  meeting  of  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  French-Canadians,  was  held  at  Three  Rivers  to 
determine  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Governor-General 
personally,  and  also  towards  the  commission  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  not  to  recognize  the 
commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  directly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Imperial  Parliament  (although  well  aware  that  it 
had  left  the  matter  with  the  ministry)  but  by  the  King. 

On  the  day  appointed  Lord  Gosford  opened  the  Legislature  with 
the  most  important  speech  ever  mrde  to  that  body  by  a  Governor. 
Its  tone  was  eminently  conciliatory,  and  showed  every  disposition  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  French-Canadian  majority,  even  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  British  population.  He  declared  himself  the  head  of  a 
commission  to  inquire,  upon  the  spot,  into  all  grievances,  and  to 
offer  to  his  Majesty  and  his  ministers  advice  thereupon.  "  Some 
of  their  grievances,"  he  said,  ""mid  be  redressed  by  the  Executive 
alone,  others  by  the  aid  of  one  or  both  branches  of  the  Legislature ; 
but  part  of  their  demands  could  only  be  complied  with  by  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial   PHrliament."     He  declared  himself  pre- 
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pfired  to  act  impartially  in  v>vpry  respect,  plurality  of  offices  should 
no  longer  exist,  and  French-Canadians  of  talent  and  standing  would 
have  the  path  of  official  preferment  opened  to  them  equally  with 
their  British  fellow-citizens.  In  future,  every  information  with 
legard  to  the  public  accounts,  and  all  other  public  matters,  should 
be  rendered  to  the  Assembly,  and  copies  of  the  Blue  Book,  or 
general  annual  financial  and  statistical  return,  which  he  invited 
the  aid  of  both  Houses  to  make  as  complete  as  possible,  would  be 
presented  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Bills  should  not, 
unless  on  the  gravest  grounds,  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the 
Crown,  nor  would  any  undue  partiality  be  given  to  the  English 
language  over  the  French.  Whatever  abuses  might  exist  in  the 
hiw  courts,  the  member's  of  the  Legislature  were  themselves  invited 
to  remedy,  as  well  as  to  regulate  by  enactment  the  matter  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves.  In  .addition,  Gosford  offered  his  warrant  to 
l)oth  Houses,  without  any  condition  attached,  for  the  payment  of 
their  contingent  expenses.  "  The  Home  Government  was  pre- 
pared," he  said,  "to  surrender  the  control  of  all  public  revenue 
arising  from  any  Canadian  source,  on  condition  of  a  moderate 
provision  being  made  for  the  Civil  List.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  a  proper  Supply  Bill  would  be  voted,  and  the  j£3 1,000  ad- 
vanced from  the  military  chest  repaid."  He  informed  them  that 
the  suit  instituted  against  Caldwell,  the  former  Receiver-General, 
had  l)een  brought  to  a  favourable  termination  for  the  Province, 
and  the  large  property  of  the  defendant,  who  was  about  to  relin- 
quish his  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  thus  made  liable  for  the  debt. 
In  conclusion,  he  recommended  the  passage  of  several  useful  bills  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  asperities  of  the  two  races  As 
regarded  the  inhabitants  of  British  descent,  he  urged  "  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  commerce,  the  main  support  of  the 
empire  ;"  while  to  those  of  French  origin  lie  repeated,  "  that  there 
was  no  design  to  di-'^urb  the  form  of  society  under  which  they  had 
so  long  been  cont       ^d  and  prosperous." 

[n  this  liberal  manner  all  real  grie/ances  were  offered  to  be  re- 
dressed, and  every  point  in  dispute,  consistent  with  the  retention  of 
Lower  Canada  as  a  British  Province,  conceded.  This  was  the 
view  of  the  matter  taken  by  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
educated  Frencl  -Canadians,  thv  uoeives  ;  and  could  the  intentions 
of  the  British  Government  have  been  placed  before  the  several 
constituencies,  so  that  they  would  fully  understand  them,  the  in- 
riuence  of  their  leaders  must  have  been  seriously  affected.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  as  illiterate,  as  unreflecting, 
and  as  little  capable  of  judging  for  themselves  in  1835,  as  they 
were  when  Amherst  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  foi*  the  final 
subjugation  of  Canada.  The  clerical  order  alone  could  have 
counteracted  effectually  the  extraordinary  influence  wielded  by  the 
ambitious,  talented,  yet  visionary  and  imprudent  Papineau  ;  but 
they  shared  in  the  anti- British  prejudices  of  the  masses,  and  either 
held  aloof  altogether  from  the  existing  agitation,  or  covertly  aided 
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ill  establisliiiig  the  .isctMuUMicy  of  their  men!.  Not  till  rebellion  liiul 
raised  its  head,  and  tnatU.'rs  assumed  a  threatening  aspect  with 
re/,'ar<l  to  themselves,  did  they  discover  how  little  they  coidd  l)e 
j)rolited  by  rcivoiutitjn,  oi'  by  a  closer  connection  with  the  United 
States.  Then  their  /^I'cat  moral  })ower  was  decidedly  and  efl'ectual- 
ly  exercised  against  Pajiiiieau  and  his  friends,  whose  real  inHuencc^ 
from  that  moment  rapidly  dwindled  away.  TIk;  same  cause  pre- 
cisely which  made  Smith  OJJrien's  rebellion  in  freland,  in  ISIS, 
alike  impotent  and  ridiculous,  paralysed  the  Lower  Canadian 
rebellion  of  1S37-8,  to  wit,  the  opposition  of  the  Uoman  Catholic 
clergy.* 

However  satisfactoiy   to   all  moderate  men    and   true   patriots 
might  have  been  the  conciliatory  tone  of  ('osfords  opening  speech, 
it  was  soon  evident  that  Papineau  and  his    immediate   friends  had 
ulterior    views,    which  no  conc(^ssions  could  possibly  affect.      Their 
hatred  <tf  British  ascendency  had  already   reached  the  culminating 
point,  and  they  now  aimed    at   total  independence.      Papineau,  in- 
toxicated   with    the    long    continuance  of    arbitrary   moral  power, 
allowed  himself  to  indulge  in   visions  of  his  prospective  presidency 
of  Ln  Xdtion  CniiailientH',  while  his    needy  followers,  the  briefless 
Fi-ench    lawyers  and   patientless  young  physicians,   exulted   in  the 
hope  that  they  would  soon  grasp  everyplace  of  (unolument  and  honour 
in  the  country,  to  the  exclusiisi  of  the  mucli-disliked  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch.     Accoi'dingly,  one  of  the  lirst    measures  of  the  House 
was  to  pass  a  bill  appointing  Roebuck  its  agent  in  England,  with 
instructions  to  press  its  grievances  on  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,      in  this  way  it  utterly    ignored    the    mission    of  the 
connxiissioners  ;  and  whom,  in  fact,  on  the  score  of  their  not  having 
been  appointed  by    the   Lnrds    and  Connnons   of  Gi-eat   Britain,  it 
had  already  determined  not  to  acknowledge,  although  fully  sensible 
that  the  report  of  the  special  connnitte(!  hud  left  Canadian  matters 
completely  in  the   hands   of   the    British  ministry.     In    its    usual 
address   all  mention  o^  the  connnistiion  was    consecjuently  avoided. 
This  address,  however,   w;is   couched    in    complimentary   language 
as  regarded  Gosford  himself.     In    his    reply   he  thanked    the    As- 
seiubly  for  its  courtesy,  declared  he    would  continue  to  pursue  the 
conciliatory  line  of  policy  \w  had  already  publicly  announced,  and 
would  be  rejoiced  to  lind  tiiat  it  promoted  the  good  understanding 
so  desirable  to  have  re-established  in  the  Province.     On  the  9th  of 
November  he  submitted  to  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  the  arrears 
due  for  the  Civil  List,  amounting  to  £135,017  sterling,  and  recjuest- 
ed  that  provision    should  l)e   made  for  their  payment.      Before  eon- 
sidei'ing  this  matter,  and  pursuant  to  the  .policy    alrea<ly  agreed 
upon,  the  Assembly   now  asked  for  an    advance  of  ^?80,000   to  pay 
its  cui'rent  expenditure    and     past    liabilities.      This  advance  was 
courteously  and  promptly  made,  and  one  great  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
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bodies  ;  wliih' a  coiisideiabh'  addifioii,  tVoiu  their  ranks,  was  also 
iii.ide  to  the  lull  of  justices  of  the  peace.  (losford  went  so  far  to 
.secure  theif  ^ood-wili,    that    the    Aii^do  Canadian     portion    of    the 
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armed  toi-  their  own  riLfhts. 


The  pul)lic  accounts  for  the  i)re( cdiiiiLr  yeai',  and  the  estimates 
iiiy  the  curicnt  one,  were  laid  l)efore  the  Assembly  at  an  early  period 
lit  the  session.  Mut  it  showed  itself,  however,  very  unwillin<,'  to  ap- 
prnai'h  the  (|uestion  of  a  Sui>ply  IJill.and  instead  commence<l  to  dis- 
cuss ,1  new  and  lengthy  chapter  of  j:;i'i(>vances  of  various  descripti(»ns. 

Ixoebuck  had  declureil  the  ljeifislati\('Council  to  be  a  nuisance.  His 
a))p(iintnientas  Canadian  agent,  in  cons(>»|uence,  was  particularly  un- 
p.ilatable  to  that  body,  .and  the  bill  for  that  purpose  was  aecord- 
iiiyly  thrown  out.  This  event  increased  the  h(>stility  of  the 
AsseMd)ly  towards  the  Upper  House  ;  and  I*ai)ineau,  in  the  heat  of 
(lcl)ate,  forgot  his  ordinary  i)i'udence,  and  avowed  iiimself  a  i-epub- 
lican  in  })rinciple.   "  The  time  has  gone  l)y,  '  said  h 
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could  give  monarchies  to  America  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  ej)och  is 
MOW  apj)roaching  wiien  America  will  give  republics  to  Eur«ipe." — 
( )thei"  members  used  ecjually  violent  language',  the  loyal  pojadation 
became  alarnu'd,  deem»Ml  the  droverinnenl  ci'iminally  su{)ine,  and 
dcteiiuined  to  oi-gaidse  for  their  own  (h'fence.  At  Montreal  a 
Volunteer  rillo  cor()s  was  formed,  but  supjiressed  by  (Josfords 
])roclaniation.  although  it  was  now  notorious  that  Ixxlies  of  the 
French-Canadians  were  l)eing  (h-illed  by  theii-  leaders. 

'i'he  unsatisfactoi'y  condition  of  matters  in  the  Assembly  was 
presently  increased  by  the  course  pursueil  by  liidwell, 
speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of  rp'x'i'  C'anada.  IjOi'd  IS.'JG. 
(ilenelg  had  given  instructions  to  Sir  Francis  15.  Head  which 
v/eie  decidedly  o])pose(l  to  the  pi'oject  of  an  electi\'e  Legislativi; 
Ciamcil.  These  insti'Uctions  Htvid  had  coninuinicatc<l  to  the^Leg- 
islature  of  his  Proviiu-e,  and  seeing  how  uui'ivourable  the  policy  of 
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Ix'tween  them  to  a  united  Legislature  and  the  Crown,  a  cours(* 
which  must  have  }iraetica  ly  resulted  in  J'^'cnch-Canadian  indepen- 
dence. The  firm  [xtsition  assumed  l)y  the  iJritish  ministry  on  this 
jMiiiit,  left  him  no  hopes  of  acc(tniplishing  his  purpose  unless  by 
levolution,  and  thus  forcibly  wresting  the  (•ountry  from  (ireat 
Britain.  i^mcying  that  the  rnited  States  would  lly  to  his  assis- 
tance he  deterniine(l  on  this  course 
ilii'rcfoi'c   that  Gosfords  mission  v. as  a  coi 
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On  the  L'LJnd  of  Felnaiary,  the  .\sseinl)ly  resohed  itself  into  a 
I'oimnittee  of  the  whole  on  the  public  accounts  and  state;  of  the 
l'rovince,and  speedilydetermined  to\ote  aSupply  iUll  for  six  months 
oidy,  without  refunding  the  moneys  to  the  military  chest,  or  grant- 
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ing  supplies  for  tin;  precwliii;^  years.  It  iie.\t  proceedeil  to  vote 
addresses  to  the  Crown  und  Imperial  Pfirliainent,  in  which  it 
reiterated  all  its  old  grievances,  and  urged  several  new  ones  in 
addition.  The  concession  of  an  elective  Jjegislative  Council  "wns 
particularly  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  the  North 
American  Land  Company,  established  by  imperial  charter,  which 
was  already  buying  up  Crown  lands.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Gale  to  a  judgship  by  Aylmer  was  next  strongly  condemned, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his  having,  in  1822,  advocated  a  union  of 
the  two  Provinces,  a  measure  still  particularly  unpalatable,  and  his 
dismissal  required,  as  well  as  that  also  of  Judge  Fletcher  and 
several  other  officials,  who  had  likewise  become  obnoxious  to"  the 
Assembly.  The  administration  of  Aylmer  it  censured  in  the  strong- 
est language. 

The  Supply  Bill,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  rejected  by  the  Up- 
per House,  and  the  Government  again  left  without  funds  to  pay 
its  civil  servants  ;  and  matters  were  now  in  point  of  fact  in  a 
more  unsettled  condition  than  ever.  Gostoid  was  completely  at 
fault,  and  when  he ,  prorogued  the  House,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
his  speech  evinced  how  deeply  his  failure  mortified  him.  "It  is  to 
me,"  said  he,  "  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  the  offers  of  peace 
and  conciliation  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  to  this  country,  have  not 
led  to  the  result  which  I  had  hoped  for.  The  consequences  of 
their  rejection,  and  of  the  demands  which  have  been  made  to  liis 
Majesty,  I  will  not  venture  to  predict.'  Gosford,  in  his  subsecjuent 
despatches  to  the  Colonial  Office,  ascribetl  his  failure  t-^  the  dis- 
closures made  by  Sir  Francis  Head.  He  was  completely  in  error. 
Anything  he  could  have  done  would  .merely  stave  off  the  crisis  to 
a  later  period,  without  removing  the  causes  which  had  nroduced  it. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  Gosford  sent  a  despatch  to  Glenelg, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  which  the 
Assembly  had  pursued  ;  and  stating  that,  on  the  ensuing  1st  of 
May,  there  would  be  some  £130,000  sterling  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Province.  Its  total  liabilities  at  that  date  would  amount  to 
£142,000  sterling,    so   the  deficit  would  not   be   a  large  one. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  King's 
commissioners,  and,  like  Gosford,  Whigs  of  the  liberal  type,  were 
actively  engaged  in  making  the  most  searching  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Province.  Easy  of  access  to  all  persons  desiring  their 
acquaintance,  freely  mingling  with  the  politicians  of  both  parties, 
and  acquiring  all  the  information  possible,  but  very  reticent  as  to 
their  own  opinions,  they  became  popular  with  the  people  generally. 
On  the  1st  of  February  Sir  John  Colborne  reached  Montreal  eit 
route  to  England,  having  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land.  His  pro- 
gress from  Toionto  had  resembled  a  triumphal  procession,  the 
loyal  popul.ation  escorting  him  in  crowds,  on  horseback  and  in 
vehicles,  from  village  to  village  and  settlement  to  settlement.  At 
Montreal  he  was  received  with  the  warmest  acclamations  by  the 
whole  Anglo-Canadian  population.     On  the   19th  of   May  he  pro- 
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cpodod  with  his  family  to  New  York,  to  embark  for  England. — 
..^  N't'W  York  he  received  despatches  from  the  Coi.-  ial  Minister  and 
Lord  Hill,  the  commander-in-chief,  notifying  him  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  command  the  force.s  in  the  two  Canadas.  To  the 
;,'ieat  delight  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  people  he  returned  to  Montreal 
on  the  li-t  of  July. 

Tiie  British  portion  of  the  population  were  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  defensive  associations  formed  by  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province.  The  tone  of  Gosford's  speech  on  opening 
the  Legislature  had  alarmed  them  for  their  liberties,  and  they 
feared  that  French-Canadian  influence  would  speedily  be  paramount 
in  the  Province,  to  the  detriment  of  its  other  inhabitants.  The 
close  of  the  session  relieved  them,  in  a  measure,  from  apprehensions 
on  this  score,  and  this  feeling  speedily  gave  way  to  one  of  anxiety 
foi-  the  safety  of  perscm  and  property.  An  intelligent  and  inHuen- 
tial  press  fearlessly  discussed  the  questions  at  issue,  and  completely 
showed  the  anti-British  spirit  which  actuated  the  leaders  of  the 
French-Canadian  majority,  and  that  it  was  not  in  reality  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition  as  British  subjects  they  desired,  but 
total  independence  and  a  distinct  nationality. 

The  Legislature  was  again  convened  on  the  22nd  of  September. 
fJosford's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  brief,  and  he  did  not  by  any 
means  show  the  sane  disposition  to  court  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Assembly  as  when  opening  the  preceding  session.  He  stated  that 
his  Majesty  desired  to  give  it  another  opportunity  to  reconsider 
the  course  it  had  pursued,  and  truste(i  that  this  time  a  proper 
Supply  Bill  would  be  voted,  and  the  money  borrowed  from  the 
military  chest  repaid.  "  The  course  I  have  hitherto  pursued,"  he 
said,  "  has  been  approved  by  my  sovereign,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  remember  that  the  two  first  objects  of  my  government 
wei-e  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  the  reconcilement  of  opposing 
parties.  By  caution,  by  forbearance,  and  by  the  exercise  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  liberal  policy,  I  have  sought  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  gain  your  confitlence.  If  I  succeed 
in  this  latter  object  I  shall  rejoice  at  it  principally  because  it  will 
afford  me  the  means  of  doing  the  greater  good,  and  if  I  fail  of 
success,  I  shall  always  be  consoled  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
laboure<l  earnestly  to  de.serve  it."  The  address  of  the  Assembly  in 
reply  to  this  speech,  urged  the  necessity  of  an  elective  Legislative 
Council,  as  all  measures  of  reform  must  be  abortive  under  the  ex- 
isting constitution.  But  it  neither  alluded  to  the  commission  of 
on(|uiry,  nor  to  a  Supply  Bill. 

Despatches  from  tlie  Colonial  Secretary  were  laid  before  the 
House  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  These,  while  they  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  redress  all  real  grievances,  repudiated 
the  principle  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  and  the  right  of 
interference  with  the  British  North  American  Land  Company, 
unless  its  claims  of  a  corporate  character,  and  the  ownership  of  its 
lands,  should  be  declared    invalid   by  due  course  of  law.     As  its 
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charter  had  been  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  proceduiv 
of  this  nature  would  involve  the  question,  whether  that  body  or 
the  Canadian  Legislature  had  the  right  to  incorporate  such  a 
company?  "  No  single  complaint  had  been  alleged,"  added  these 
despatches.  "  which  has  not  been  either  promptly  removed,  or 
made  the  subject  cf  impartial  enquiry.  Yet  the  House  declined  a 
compliance  witli  the  proposition  to  provide  for  the  arrears  and 
supplies,  pending  such  enquiry."  These  despatches  drew  from  the 
jVssembly  a  long  address  to  the  Governor-General,  in  which  it 
endeavoured  to  sustain  the  extreme  position  it  had  assumed  on  all 
the  points  at  issue.  The  Legislative  Council  was  again  denounced 
in  the  strongest  language,  and  the  Executive  and  judicial  author- 
ities stigmatised  as  "  a  faction  combined  against  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  and  its  public  pi-operty."  At  the  same  time,  it  avow- 
ed its  determination  not  to  transact  any  business  until  the 
Legislative  Council  had  been  made  elective.  A  dissolution  vns 
out  of  the  (juestion  altogether,  under  existing  circumstances,  as  it 
would  only  end  in  the  return  of  the  same  members,  or  of  others 
equally  hostile ;  so  Lower  Canada  was  now  virtually  without  a 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Legislature  was  proi'ogued  on  the  otii 
of  October,  Gosford  expressing  his  regret,  in  his  closing  speech,  at 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  country  must  remain, 
"  until  a  remedy  was  applied  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
uinpire." 

The  commissioners,  having  fully  investigated  the  matters  refer- 
red to  them,  returnod  to  England  with  the  exception  of 
1837.  Gosford,  \»ho  remained  in  his  cap  'city  of  (rovernor-General. 
Their  .eport,  at  once  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  convinc- 
ed the  Home  (Government  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  if 
Lower  Canadn.  were  to  be  longer  retained  as  a  British  Province. 
The  Colonial  Minister  accordingly  laid  that  report  as  early  as 
possible  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  promptly  proceeded 
to  consider  it.  Its  recommendations  were  most  unfavourable  to 
many  of  the  demands  of  the  Papineau  party  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  tlu' 
most  drastic  measures  of  coercion  were  recommended.  It  advised 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  income  of  the  Province  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Assembly,  should  it  still  continue  contumacious, 
rt  fully  justitied  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Council,  in  refusing 
to  .sanction  the  gi-ant  of  supplies  for  six  months  fUily  ;  and  suggest- 
ed that  the  electoral  franchise  should  be  so  modified  as  to  insure 
a  working  government  majority  iii  the  Assembly  ;  and  that  an 
allowance  of  £19,000  sterling  ought  to  be  made  for  the  life  of  tlic 
Sovereign,  or,  at  least,  for  seven  years.  It  further  declared  that  an 
elective  Legislative  Council  was  wholly  undesirable,  that  minis- 
terial responsibility  was  inadmissible,  and  that  the  North  American 
Land  Compniy  should  be  maintained.  In  short,  it  generally 
advised  that,  ia  the  existinfy  temper  of  the  French-Canadian  people, 
it  would  be  most  un»vise  to  place  a  power  and  authority  in  their 
hands    which    must  imperil    British    ascendency  in   the  Province, 
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and  inake  it  virtually  independent  of  the  Crown,  which  was  plainly 
tht;  result  sought  to  Ijc  aciiieved  by  existing  agitation. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Lord  John    Uussidl,  in  the  House  of  Coii^- 
moiis,  submitted   a    series  of  resolutions    respecting  Lower  Canada 
which  he  declared  to  be   rendered  neces.sary    by    the    discontented 
and  agitated  state  of  that  Province,  and  the  absolute  retu.sal  of  its 
Assembly  to  vote  the  supplies  of  money  requisite  for  the   adminis- 
tration   of    justice,    and    the    expenses    (»f    its  government.     The 
resolutions  stated  that  the  Legislature;  of  L(nver   Canada  had  voted 
no    supplies    since    October,    1<S32,  and  that  the  arrears  up  to  the 
current   year   amounted  to   £112,100  sterling  :  that    tin;  House  of 
Assembly  demanded  an  elective  Legislati\e  Council,  and  die  repeal 
of  an  act  passed  by  the    Impcuial    Parliament    in    favour    of   the 
North  American  Lind  Company,  which  in  the  presiMit  state  of  the 
Province  it    was    inexpedient    to    grant  :  that     for   defraying    Lhe 
arrfiars  due  for  public  expenditure,    and  tlie    customary    chai'ges  of 
the  government,  the  (rovernor-Geiieral  be  (>mpowered,    by    Parlia 
nieiit,  Lo  apply   to  these    purposes  the  lun-editary,    territorial    and 
casual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and    that  the  surplus  remaining  be 
alone  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Legislature.  These  res(jlutions  further  set 
forth,  that  it  was  advisal)le  to  repeal  certain  acts  aflecting  trade  and 
tenures,  provideil  the  Legislature  of  tlu;  Province  would  pass  a  law 
for  the  discharge  of  lanik  from  feudal  dues  and  scu'vice  ;   and    that 
the  Legislatures  of  both  the  Canadas  be  empowered  to  remove  the 
ol)stacles  to  greater  freedom  of  trade  between  them.     Roebuck  and 
some  other  members  opposed  these  res<dutions,  as  an  infringement 
of  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  an  undue  eoerci(tn  of  the  people. — 
But  the  great  majoi-ity   of  ijotli  p(»!itical   partitas  of  the  House  sup 
ported  the  Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  violent  proceedings 
of  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  now  called    for  strong  measures. 
The  resolutions   were  all  tinally  agnunl^to,  and  a  l)ill  founded  upon 
tlieni  was  quickly  passed  in  both  Houses. 

This  unqualilied  rejection  of  their  (Usmands  aroused  a  storm  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Papineau  and  his  party.  The  French- 
Canadians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  loud  in  their  execrations 
of  tlie  Bi'itish  Government,  and  tlu;  Vui'llcntor,  a  paper  published 
in  the  Kngli.sh  language  at  Montreal,  was  still  more  hostile  in  its 
denunciations.  Its  editor,  Mv.  O'Calla^haii,  a  Roman  Catholic 
liishman,  and  a  member  of  the  Assem'oly,  unlike  the  great  major- 
ity of  his  countrymen,  had  fully  ideiitilied  hinistdf  with  Papineau 
and  his  party.  During  thesunimei'  the  Vlii'licdfor  became  extreme 
ly  violent  in  its  language*.  In  one  of  its  issues  it  d<;nouneed  Lord 
John  Russell's  resolutions,  touching  Lower  Canada,  as  infamous  ; 
the  policy  of  the  Gox'ei  iinient  as  Maeliia\-elian  and  treaehertHis  ;  and 
e  died  upon  the  people  to  destroy  the  revenue,  by  refusing  to  buy 
diitiablegoods,  and,  also,  to  prepare  foi- resistfinee.  On  the  7th  of  May 
a  great  indignation  meeting  took  phui'  jit  St.  Ours,  on  the  Riche- 
\'w\\  i'iv(!r,  which  was  attended  by  (»\er  a  thousand  j)ersons.  A 
■ierios  of  very  hostile  resolutions  were  pa,sscd,  one  of  which  express* 
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ed  regret  that  the  people  had  fought  against  the  United  States, 
which  had  offered  thera  liberty  and  equal  rights,  while  England 
sought  to  enslave  them.  It  was  also  resolved  to  abstain,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  the  use  of  certain  lines  of  imported  goods,  in 
order  to  injure  the  revenue,  and  that  smuggling  was  now  fair  and 
honourable,  and  should  be  encouraged.*  Indignation  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  at  which  violent  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  and  Papineau,  the  chief  orator  and  actor  on 
these  occasions,  was  escorted  by  crowds  of  his  countrymen  from  one 
district  to  another.  Gosford  endeavoured  to  stop  tiiese  meetings  by 
a  proclamation  pointing  out  their  seditious  character,  and  directing 
their  suppression.  But  they  were  still  continued,  and  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  Papineau  !  vive  la  liberie  !  point  de,  despotisme  !  was  shouted 
by  the  simple  habitants  with  as  much  eager  enthusiasm,  as  though 
they  had  been  Blouses  of  the  Parisian  Boulevards. 

While  the  popularity  of  Papineau  was  thus  at  its  zenith  in  tho 
country,  the  better  informed  of  the  French-Canadians  in  the  towns 
did  not  share  altogether  the  feeling  of  the  rural  population.  Their 
closer  intercourse  with  the  British  had  given  them  juster  views  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  of  the  fierce  struggle  which  must  ensue 
before  French-Canadian  nationality  could  be  established,  if  that 
event  indeed  should  ever  take  place.  Many,  therefore,  held  wholly 
aloof  from  the  quarrel  in  progress,  and  a  few  startled  by  the  near 
and  tangible  approach  of  civil  war,  and  sensible,  possibly,  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed,  attached  themselves  openly  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  were  the  l>ritish  supporters  of  the  constitution 
inactive.  Loyal  meetings  of  an  imposing  character  took  place  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  avowing 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Crown,  and  a  determination  to  support 
the  constitution  at  all  hazards. 

In  the  m'.dst  of  this  dxcitement  died,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
William  IV.,  the  amiable  citizen  King  of  England,  after  a  brief 
reign  of  eight  years  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
a  female  sovereign  again  sat  on  the  British  throne.  The  news 
reached  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  and  in  the 
afternoon  sixty  minute  guns  thundered  from  the  citadel,  while  the 
Royal  Standard  flung  out  its  folds  to  the  passing  breeze  at  half 
mast,  in  mourning  for  the  dead  King.  On  the  following  day, 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Executi\'e  Council  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign  ;  and  the  commencement  of  her 
reign  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Province.  A  great  public  meeting  was  convened  at 
Quebec,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  with  the  young  Queen's  affliction  for  the  death  of 
her  uncle,  and  congratulating  her  on  her  peaceable  and  auspicious 
succession  to  the  throne.  Not  to  be  behind  in  their  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  good-will  to  their  new  Sovereign,  the  Roman  Catholic 
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bishops  directed  that  a  grand  Te  Dcuiu,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
her  reign,  should  be  chanted  in  all  the  churcliet'  of  the  Province.  In 
the  disturbed  districts  this  act  of  thanksgiving  was  most  unfa- 
vourably received.  The  disaflected  crowded  out  of  the  churches  in 
anger,  and  several  priests  were  afterwards  threatened  with  violence. 
The  accession  of  Victoria  I.,  interesting  aad  amiable  as  she  was, 
awoke  no  feelings  of  gallantry  or  forbearance  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Papineau  faction,  and  they  plotted  against  her  crown  as  earnestly 
as  they  had  done  against  that  of  her  predecessor.  More  violent 
laixguage  than  ever  was  uttered  at  public  meetings,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  the  focus  of  sedition,  magistrates 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  commissions,  and  the  laws  otherwise 
violated  with  impunity.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings 
Papineau  and  several  other  militia  othcers  were  dismissed. 

The  Home  Government,  very  unwilling,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  reign,  to  adopt  coercive  measures,  instructed  Gosford  to 
cijuvoke  the  Legislature  once  more,  and  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
rescind  its  resolves,  and  pursue  a  wiser  and  more  constitutional 
course.  On  the  iSth  of  August  it  accordingly  assembled  for  the 
last  time  at  Quebec,  many  members  of  the  Assembly,  pursuant  to 
a  determination,  recently  agreed  upon,  to  discountenance  the  use 
of  British  manufactures,  appearing  in  homespun  clothing. 

The  Governor  General's  speech  was  most  conciliatory  in  its  tone. 
He  stated  that  he  had  convened  the  Legislature  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions  from  the  Home  Government,  in  order  to  give  the 
Assembly  £.n  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
due  for  the  Civil  List  for  the  past  four  years,  and  so  render  any 
coercive  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  unne- 
eessaiy.  The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  had  made  no  change  in 
the  policy  which  had  already  been  determined  on  by  her  ministers. 
He  expressed  the  desire,  that  the  Legislature  would  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  to  the  beneficial  working 
of  the  existing  constitution  ;  that  several  local  acts  about 
to  expire  would  be  renewed  ;  and  that  some  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  paid  out  during  the  past  winter,  to  prevent  famine  in 
several  parishes  where  the  crops  had  failed,  would  now  be  repaid, 
as  well,  also,  as  a  considerable  amount  expended  by  the  Govern- 
n.ont  for  neces.^ary  repairs  on  the  Chambly  Canal.  The  address, 
ill  reply,  was  debated  for  several  days,  and  was  at  length  adopted 
on  a  vote  of  61  to  16.  It  arraigned  in  the  strongest  and  mostde- 
tiant  terms  the  course  pursued  towards  the  Province,  both 
l)y  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments ;  and  especially  as 
regarded  the  refusal  of  its  own  demands  for  an  elective  legislative 
council  and  otherwise  ;  declared  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
ill  Lower  Canada,  "would  no  longer  depend  on  feelings  of  affection, 
duty,  and  mutual  interest,  but  on  physical  and  ma*^erial  force ;  a 
state  of  things  scarcely  to  be  found  '\nder  the  most  absolute  civilis- 
ed governments;"  and  hitherto  believed  to  be  impossible  of 
"  perpetration  by  England  on  the  American  Continent."     As  the 
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Home  Government  had  declined  to  redre-js  its  i^rievances,  the 
Assembly  declared  its  intention  to  decline,  on  its  part,  to  transact 
any  business.  Two  amendments,  one  of  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  tiie  most  pi-es-iing  wants  of  tiie  Pi-ovinoe  shouid  be  provided 
for,  and  the  other  that  it  was  the  duly  of  th(^  Assembly  to  support 
the  connection  with  (ii-eat  lU'it.iin,  while  using  all  constitutional 
m^aus  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  were  voted  down  by  large 
majorities. 

This  address  w.is  presented  to  (losford  on  the  26th.  He  expressed 
his  deep  regret  at  iho  continue  1  refusal  of  the  Ass'muIjIv'  to  transact 
the  public  business  ;  and  saitl  it  oidy  no.v  remained  for  him  to  use 
the  authority  vested  in  him,  l)y  his  Sovereign,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  riglits  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects. 
After  the  members  of  the  Assembly  ha;l  retired  from  his  presence, 
he  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  proroguing  Pai-liament,  and 
they  met  no  more. 

These  occurrences  increased  the  ]>revailing  excitement.  Military 
associations  were  organised  by  the  /^iifriofs,  as  the  disatfected  now 
termed  themselves,  in  the  disturl)ed  districts,  a  central  committee 
tormed  at  Montreal,  to  which  returns  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ments of  the  several  corps  were  to  be  regularly  transmitted,  and 
the  determination  to  establish  the  North- West  llepublic  of  Lower 
Canada  openly -lAowed.  Treason  began  to  raise  its  head  boldly  as 
winter  approached,  and  the  British  population  of  all  nationalities, 
fearful  of  the  gathering  storm,  drew  closer  to  one  another  for  mutual 
aid  and  protection.  Owing  to  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
disaffection,  at  this  period,  among  the  French-Canadian  community, 
legal  prosecutions  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  v(>ry  sources  of  justice 
itself  were  poisoned.  Tlie  Legislature,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  people, 
Avereall  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  (xreat  Britain  and  the 
British  races,  aiid  no  jury  would  dare,  if  they  even  desired  it,  to  con- 
vict a  political  criminal,  whose  triutnphaiit  acquittal  couhl  not  fail  to 
be  the  result  of  his  prosecution.  From  a  civil  stand-point  the  hand 
of  the  Govei-nment  was  palsied  and  powerless  ;  and  its  otficials, 
unpaid  for  their  services  during  tlu;  four  preceding  years,  were  in 
a  state  of  despondency,  and  in  many  cases  so  destitute  of  resources 
as  to  be  in  actual  want.  Uncertain  as  to  what  the  policy  of  the 
Home  G(n-ernment,  which  now  moved  slowly  and  with  apparent 
uncertainty,  might  eventually  lead  to,  no  small  doubt  and  dismay 
pervaded  the  British  population  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  the 
Eastern  Townships,  still  true  to  their  allegiance.  One  strong  ray 
of  comforting  light  sljone  steadily  through  tite  <lark  gloom  of  this 
period,  and  that  was  the  prospect  of  surer  support,  in  any  great 
emergency,  from  their  kinrlred  in  the  neighbouring  Province.* — 
Civil  war  itself  would  be  prefei'able  to  the  state  of  (Umbtand  un- 
certainty that  now  prevailed.  The  military  power  alone  could 
effectually  grapple  with  the  existing  order  of  things.     But  positive 
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rebellion  only  would  excuse  its  intervention.  That  had  not  as  yet 
r.iised  its  head,  so  matters  in  the  meantime  were  permitted  to  take 
their  course. 

The  project  of  a  republic  at  length  ftfectually  aroused  the  French 
Koiuan  Catholic  clergy  to  a  sense  of  tlieir  true  position,  and  they 
now  vigorously  applied  themselves  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
storm,  which  they  had  s<»  lung  (juietly  allowed  to  gather  strength, 
or  covertly  fomented.  Bishoj)  Lartigue,  of  Montreal,  addressed  a 
circular  lettei-  to  his  clergy,  directing  them  to  oppose  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their 
cjiintry.  At  the  same  time  he  painted  in  forcible  language  <:he 
horrors  and  misery  of  civil  war.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
his  addi'ess  had  little  apparent  effect  :  still,  from  t!i<i  hour  of  its 
publication,  a  moral  induence  was  steadily  at  work  at  the  altars 
and  confessionals  of  the  many  churches  of  the  Province,  which 
gradually,  but  sui'ely,  effected  a  powerful  reaction.  Papineau  was 
soon  made  to  feel  ti»at  the  '•  Church  "  exercised  a  mastery  over  the 
uidettered  habitants  which  he  had  not  vet  attained  to. 
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CAUSES  LEADING  TO  THE  LOWER  CANADIAN  REBELLION. 


UNEVENTFUL,  indeed,  must  the  pages  of  that  history  be 
which  conveys  no  lesson  of  instruction  to  the  reader.  Com- 
paratively brief  as  tlie  existence  of  Canada  has  been  its  annals  are 
pregnant  with  import ;  and  their  careful  consideration  must  always 
prove  of  no  small  benefit  to  its  public  men.  The  history  of  Canada 
solves  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  two  important  problems 
in  political  science.  On  one  hand  it  forcibly  illustrates  the  fact, 
that  the  Colonial  Policy  of  England  has  been  revolutionary  in  its 
results,  and  founded  communities  on  a  basis  which,  sooner  or  later, 
led  to  practical  independence  of  the  parent  state.  On  the 
other  hand  it  strongly  tends  to  prove,  that  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  a  Gallic  community  is  not  favourable  to  the  sober  and 
rational  exercise  of  constitutional  liberty. 

For  one  hundred  and  four  years — from  the  accession  of  James  I. 
to  the  reign  of  Anne,  England  and  Scotland  were  under  one  ruling 
head,  but  still  continued  separate  nations  ;  with  their  own 
Parliaments,  their  own  fiscal  systems,  and,  in  a  measure,  their  own 
creeds.  That  great  statesman,  William  III.,  fervently  desired  a 
legislative  union  between  the  two  countries,  confident  that  it  would 
greatly  add  to  their  prosperity,  give  additional  strength  to  the 
Revolution  and  to  Continental  Protestantism,  and  enable  him  to 
carry  out,  more  effectually,  his  cherished  policy  of  hostility  to 
France.  "  It  may  be  done,  but  not  yet,"  said  William  speaking  of 
the  proposed  union  to  Defoe  ;  but  although  it  did  not  come  in  his 
day  he  laid  the  foundation  for  its  future  accomplishment ;  and  in 
1702  commissioners  were  appointed,  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
Parliaments,  to  consider  its  conditions  Despite  the  dislike  of 
Scotland  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  despite  great  adverse  agitation 
and  alriiost  civil  war,  its  Parliament,  five  years  after  William's 
death,  finally  passed  the  Act  of  Union,  which  was  speedily  ratified 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.  From  an  impoverished 
country  distracted  by  tribal  feuds,  hostile  clans,  and  much  divesrsity 
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of  interests,  that  Union  has  raised  Scotland  to  a  most  enviable 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  From  that  day  to  this  her  com- 
merce, her  wealth,  Iier  greatness,  have  advanced  with  steady 
and  solid  strides,  until  she  now  stands  in  every  way  the  peer  of 
England,  which  before  the  L^nion  stood  so  far  above  lier  in  national 
prosperity  and  resources.  "  I  consider  this  Union''  said  Queen 
Anne,  when  giving  her  assent  to  the  Bill  which  hound  England 
and  Scotland  together,  "  as  a  matter  of  tlu;  greatest  importance  to 
the  wealth,  strength  and  safety  of  th(^  wholes  island."'  After  the 
lapse  of  almost  another  century  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  '9S  led  to  a 
second  Union  Act,  which  made  all  the  Britisli  Islands  legislatively 
one  ;  and  from  that  day  forward  the  English  Parliament  assumed 
an  imperial  function,  and  has  steadily  pursu(?d  its  mission  of  a 
united  metropolitan  powei-. 

When  the  eloquence  of  (li-attan  was  transplanted  from  the  Col- 
lege Green  of  Dublin  to  the  Westminister  of  London — from  an 
Irish  to  a  British  Parliament,  there  wei'e  over  a  millioii  of  people 
in  Ireland  who  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  English.  Fully  as 
many  more  while  they  spoke  a  little  English  could  only  think  in 
Irish  ;and  all  alike  regarded  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  from  l)eyond 
the  sea,  as  a  race  of  odious  foreigners,  who  neithei*  understood  tlie 
language  nor  appreciated  the  religion  of  the  Celt.  Here,  then,  was 
a  clear  and  tangible  basis  for  a  geimine  Irish  nationality,  and  the 
celebrated  Daniel  O'Gonnell  ardently  desired  to  preserve  it  as  a 
distinct  social  and  political  (element,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of 
future  success.  But  his  astute  mind  clearly  realised  the  fact,  that 
there  could  be  no  separate  national  existence  for  Ireland  so  hmg  as 
it  continued  to  send  members  to  the  British  Parliament.  Hence 
he  persistently  agitated  for  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Union,"  as  the 
first  great  step  towards  Irish  nationality  ;  but  opposed  alike  by 
Conservative  ami  Whig,  he  sank  to  rest  with  his  fathers  leav- 
ing his  grand  purpose  unaccomplished.  The  imperial  policy 
triumphed.  Tlie  English  language  broke  roughly  and  continuously 
over  that  of  the  Celt,  invaded  the  bogs  of  Connaught,  and  the  rude 
cabins  ofConnemara,pe>'vaded  the  bench,  thebar,  the  national  school- 
room, and  effectually  performed  its  mission  of  breaking  down  the 
lingual  barrier  between  the  two  races  ;  and  thus  made  future  sepa- 
ration a  much  more  dithcult  matter.  A  few  g(nierations  more  ami 
the  tongue  which  once  gave  accomj)lislu!d  scholars  to  Europe,  and 
was  a  learned  one  when  Anglo-Saxon  speecli  was  a  barbarous 
jargon;  in  which  Carolan  sang,  and  the  eiaidite  "  Four  Masters" 
indited  their  "Annals,"  will  havt^  wholly  passinl  into  oblivion,  to 
1)6  only  acquired  by  the  studious.  All  the  so-called  Irish  patriots 
of  to-day  are  essentially  English  in  speech  and  habit. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  create  a  fe(^ling  of  surprise,  in  the  mind  of 

the  philosophical  enquirer,    that    the    poli»  y  of  a  united    authority 

-of  an  imperial  union,  so  successful    in    fusing    th(^  antagonistic 

elements    of    Ireland    and    Scotland   into  the  great  Anglo  Sa.xon 

fnmily,  was   not   also  carried  out   in    the  colonial  system  of  Great 
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Britain.  Hnd  an  impori.il  rf  Drosoiit.-ition  been  interwoven  in  the 
constitutions  of  tlu^  Aiiierioaii  Colonies,  they  would  still,  itn  all 
human  probability,  have  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Theri^  would  have  1;:'(mi  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  tlie  in(lii,'ii;int  feelings  i'oiise(iuent  on  the  secondary  and 
inferioi-  [xtsitions  their  legislatures  occu[»ied,  could  not  have  been 
produced.  Th(^  Anglo-tSa.\<m  of  the  Antipodes,  by  a  paramount 
law  of  his  nature,  is  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  self-government 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Bi'itish  Islands  ;  and  can  little  brook  the 
idea  that  the  mere  cii'cumstance  of  his  being  a  colonist  should 
relegate  him  to  an  inferior  and  subordinate  position.  A  represen- 
tation in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  effectually  prevented 
any  feelings  of  this  desci'iption,  and  secure  in  every  privilege  of  the 
mother  country,  the  colonist  would  still  be  a  British  freeman 
althouf»h  he  had  ceased  to  dwell  in  the  British  Islands.  At  the 
same  time,  the  union  jfolicy  of  William  III.  would  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  empire,  French  Canada  in  that  event  would  speedily 
have  been  brought  into  immediate  touc^h  with  the  seat  of  d^jninion, 
and  a  powerful  f  ctor  would  thus  be  created  to  mould  it  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  speech  arni  thought.'^  Ha,d  the  principle  of  imperial  federal 
union  been  esra))lished  iiom  the  first,  find  the  colonial  policy  of 
England  fraiaod  upon  it,  what  a  solid  and  magnificent  empire, 
bound  well  together  in  all  its  parts,  would  she  now  possess ;  where- 
as to-day  she  stands  bereft  of  half  the  North  American  Continent ; 
while  all  her  principal  colonies  are  held  to  her  side  by  compara- 
tively slender  ties.  Unfortunately  for  the  unity  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  a  narrow  ijonxmercial  policy,  meanly  looking  to 
mercantile  profit  rather  than  to  the  founding  of  what  in  the  future 
must  have  been  almost  universal  empire,  influenced  all  the  primary 
colonial  legi  jlation  of  the  mother  country.  The  proper  time  for  the 
founding  of  such  an  empire  has  long  since  pa.ssed  away  beyond 
recall ;  and  the  union  of  opinion,  of  natural  affection,  of  self-interest, 
is  the  only  one  that  now  can  subsist  between  Ore. it  Britain  and  her 
principal  colonies.  Their  existing  political  condition,  crystalised 
to  a  point  which  does  not  permit  of  great  organic  change,  their 
wide  geographical  separation,  their  great  diversity  of  interests, 
render  a  federal  union  impossible  of  accomplishment,  and  put  it 
wholly  outside  t\\j  sphere  of  py  >ctical  politics  The  colonial  system 
of  the  British  Empire  must  continue  to  soand  as  it  stands  to-day, 
each  colony  with  its  own  local  government,  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  supervise  and  care  for  all ;  or  it  must  cease  to  exist, 
and  disintegrate  into  separate  nations, 

*  This  re?;u\t  is  now  bning  produced  by  closer  oontact  with  the  i^nglc •Saxon 
race  in  anr  tlier  direction,  F<>r  the  past  two  decades  there  lias  been  a  large 
emigratioh  of  the  QuohLC  H'tliifnnts  .nto  the  New  England  States,  where 
they  find  ft  absolutoly  necessary,  for  tlieir  own  well-being,  to  learn  the 
English  language.  Bishop  (Trandin,  of  Sherbiooko,  1ms  recently  issued  (1891) 
a  pastoral  condemning  the  .unigratioii  of  the  Ifdhltautx  to  Nesv  England,  as 
alike  dangerous  to  their  language  and  their  religion,  and  exhorts  them  to 
remain  iu  their  own  country. 
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The  American  Revolution  produci'd  no  chanj^'c  in  tlio  fundanien- 
tal  principles  of  the  English  colonial  pcjlicy.  The  surrender  of  the 
right  of  internal  colonial  taxation  by  the  Fniperial  PMrlianient  was 
merely  an  abstract  measure,  and  involved  only  a  slight  noditication 
of  the  general  system,  which,  while  it  conceded  the  pi'inciple  of 
local  legislation,  would  check  the  fill  development  of  constitutional 
Hberty,  which  the  very  concession  of  self-government  itself  involved, 
,ind  arrogated  to  itself  a  supervising  dictation.  That  position  had 
to  be  abandoned,  sooner  or  latei-,  and  the  Injperial  hand  now  rests 
so  slightly  on  coloiiial  authority  that  its  touch  is  scai-cely  felt. — 
All  the  great  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  are  now  practically 
as  independent  of  the  mother  country  as  the  irnited  States.  They 
make  their  own  laws,  regulate  their  owi\  tariffs,  collect  and  expend 
their  own  revenues,  create  armies  and  fleets  if  they  will,  and  do 
anything  else  they  please  so  hmg  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  a  few 
imperial  prerogatives  almost  invariably  exercised  for  their  benefit. 
They  are  virtually  self-governing  "lations,  with  the  motlier  country 
as  their  natural  ally  and  best  irieud  ;  and  with  whou),  if  a  general 
federal  uni<jn  is  impossible,  commercial  union  is  most  possible  and 
most  desirable.  But  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  'hat  the 
future  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  from  a  purely  '^  )litical 
standpoint,  can  exercise  only  a  very  partial  influence  on  the  condi- 
ti(»n  of  Canada.  Its  destinies  rest  principally  with  its  own  citizens. 
Hence  the  enquiry,  liow  far  the  French  element  in  our  social  and 
political  system  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  rational  constitu- 
tional liberty  ?  becomes  eminently  important.  Its  reply  n.-  i\'ssarily 
involves  an  investigation  into  the  causes  which  produced  the 
Lower  Canadian  rebellion,  and  of  which  that  in  Upper  Canada  may 
be  regarded  as  a  consequence. 

Before  the  Conquest  Canada  was  a  purely  military  colony,  and 
subjected,  like  France,  to  a  despotism  of  the  most  exacting  and 
imperious  character.  While  the  customs  of  the  Parisian  tribunals, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  French  monarch,  formed  the  statute  law  of 
the  country,  its  administration  was  confided  to  the  Governor  and 
an  Intendant,  who,  unchecked  by  a  public  press,  and  having  the 
patronage  of  the  whole  colony  completely  at  their  disposal,  usually 
acted  on  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  wei^e  generally  able  to  set 
public  opinion,  such  as  it  was,  completely  at  defiance.  Having  thus 
the  means  to  provide  for  the  more  educated,  they  either  silenced  or 
enlisted  on  their  side  every  person  of  influence.  The  common  peo- 
ple, steepe*'.  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  oppressed  by  feudal 
exactions,  submitted  without  a  murmur,  from  long  habit,  to  the 
arrogant  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  seigniors  and  also  of  the 
public  orticials.  The  meanest  othcer  of  the  government  was  regard- 
ed with  the  most  slavish  fear,  ami  his  mandates  promptly  obeyed  ; 
while  their  superiors  generally  were  looked  upon  by  the  /ttihitants 
as  almost  beings  of  a  higher  order  in  creation  to  themselves. 
By  these  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  In  the  law 
courts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  torture  was  f  requent^^,  applied  ; 
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while,  by  the  militiuy  .-luthorities,  they  were  CDinpnlled  to  serve  as 
soldiers  without  pay,  aiiil  in  every  coiiditloii  of  life  taui^ht  that  tiie 
one  cardir-al  virtiu^  was  a  blind  and  implicit  obiidicnof!  to  those  in 
power.  This  doctrine  was  continually  runi;  in  their  ears,  from 
{generation  to  generation,  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  by  the 
jr  Icial  authorities,  und  by  otHeials  of  (^vei-y  grade.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  there  was  no  one  to  expose  its  fallacies  or  abuses  — no  news- 
paper to  criticise  the  actions  of  the  superior  class.  The  writings  of 
Montesquieu  couhl  iKjt  reach  tlu;  inei-t  masses  and  awaken  them  to 
a  juster  appreciation  of  human  libiM'ty,  nor  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence of  a  Mirabeau  pen^^trate  to  the  fireside  of  the  /iithifanf.  The 
people,  ignorant,  and,  what  was  w(jrse,  contented  in  their  ignorance, 
looked  upon  their  own  laws  and  customs  as  e(]ually  admirable  and 
ex(;ellent  ;  and,  like  the  Chines(!,  r(>garded  the  rest  of  the  W(jrld, 
France  alone  excepted,  as  "outside  barl)arians." 

A  despotism  of  this  nature  was  eminently  calculated  to  debase 
the  human  mind,  render  a  peoph^  frivolous  and  dissij);ited  in  their 
habits,  an<i  niak(;  tliem  careless  of  tlu^  future.  "  In  winter,"'  said 
a  French  writer,  the  Abbe  llaynal,  s))eaking  of  the  ha/nfitnfs, 
'*  with  the  (!Xception  of  a  few  moments  given  to  their  flocks,  their 
time  was  chiefly  passed  at  public  houses,  oi-  in  driving  about  to  see 
tlieir  ^I'iends.  In  spring,  tliey  ploughed  theii-  giound  superflcially, 
without  ever  manuring  it,  sowed  it  carelessly,  and  then  returned  to 
their  former  indoltmt  manner  of  life  till  the  liarvest  time.  The 
numerous  festivals  prescribed  by  their  i-eligion  interfeicd  with  t'^e 
progress  of  industry,  and  a  passion  for  war,  purposely  en(M)uraged 
amongst  them,  rende-red  them  adversf;  to  the  labours  oi  husbandry. 
Their  minds  were  so  entirely  captixated  with  military  glory,  th«* 
they  thought  only  of  war,  although  they  engaged  in  it  without  pay. 
In  the  capital,  jespecially,  the  inhal)itants  spent  summer  as  well  .as 
winter  in  a  (constant  scen(^  of  i)issij)iition,  They  had  no  taste  for 
arts  or  science,  for  reading  or  instruction.  Their  only  passion  was 
amusement." 

Such  was  the  .social  condition  of  the  French-Canadian  people  im- 
mediately before  the  Con(|uest,  and  more  than  fort;"^  yeaj's  after- 
wards it  had  undergone  no  change,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony 
of  a  most  intelligent  French  traveller,  the  Duke  de  Ilochefoucault. 
"No  Canadian,"  .;aid  he,  "has  just  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  British  (b)vernment.  They  acknowledge  they  are  better  treated 
now  than  ever  ;  but  they  love  the  French — forget  them  not,  long 
after  them,  hope  for  their  arrival,  and  will  always  love  them.  In 
their  estimation  a  Frenchm  in  is  a  being  much  superior  to  a  native 
of  Great  Britain.  Tlu!  farmers  are  a  frugal  set  of  people,  but  igno 
rant  and  lazy.  In  order  to  succeed  in  enlarging  and  improving 
agriculture  in  this  Province,  the  English  (Government  must  proceed 
with  great  prudence  and  perseverance,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
unhappy  prejudices  which  the  fanners  of  Canada  entertain  in 
common  with  those  of  all  other  countries,  they  also  foster  a  strong 
mistrust   against   everything   they  receive  from  the  British.     This 
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mistrust  is  grounded  on  the  idoa,  that  the  latter  fire  their  contiuorors 
and  the  French  their  l)i'ethren."  "  ft  is  questionable,"  declares 
Mr.  Hilliinan,  a  distinguished  American  scholar,  "  wiiether  any 
conquered  country  was  ever  better  treated  by  its  cuncjuerors  than 
Canada  :  the  peoph;  were  left  in  complete  poss<\ssion  of  their  religion, 
and  the  revenues  for  its  support,  as  well  as  of  their  property,  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  ;  and  even  the  defence  of  their  countiy  is  no 
expense  to  them. 

No  people  in  tiie  vvorhi  were  more  decidedly  Tory,  or  ever  clung 
more  tenaciously  to  old  customs  and  abuses,  than  the  French- 
Canadians.  They  desired  ncj  innovations — -no  improvement  of  any 
kind,  and  all  they  asked  fi'om  their  conijuerors  was  to  leave  them 
their  properties,  their  religion,  th(;ir  laws,  th<'ir  customs.  Never 
have  they  been  UKjre  oj)pressed  under  British  rule  than  immediate- 
ly after  the  Conquest.  Yet,  whatever  little  feeling  was  then 
evinced  in  conseijuence  was  easily  soothed  by  the  intHxluction  of 
the  French  language  and  civil  law  into  the  courts,  and  permitting 
the  French-Canadian  attorneys,  the  persons  who  gave  the  most 
trouble,  to  practise  in  them.  The  Quel)ec  Act  of  1774,  which 
separated  them  completely  from  the  other  British  colonies,  and 
consigned  the  Province  to  the  authority  of  a  governor  and  council, 
as  when  it  was  under  French  dominion,  was  hailed  as  the  greatest 
possible  boon.  That  act  continued  in  force  for  seventeen  years, 
and  although  during  that  time  the  British  minority  monopolised 
all  the  principal  posts  in.the  country,  as  well  as  its  commerce,  tho 
mass  of  the  people  remained  as  quiet  as  ever.  However  much  they 
disliked  the  dominant  race,  we  hear  nothing  at  this  period  of 
grii'\ance-petition.s.  The  Canadians  still  remained  thoroughly 
French.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  educate  the  peasantry,  or  tit 
them  for  a  greater  degree  (►f  constitutiotial  liberty,  and  the  English 
language  had  made  no  progress  whatever  amongst  them.  They  were 
as  fond  of  pleasure,  as  unretlecting,  as  indolent,  as  superstitious,  as 
ignorant,  as;'t  any  previous  peri(»d.  When  the  British  iidiabitants 
a;,dtated  the  question  of  reform  in  the  gover'iuient,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legislature  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
institutions  of  the  mother  country,  the  Freii"'  J;'nadian  population, 
as  a  rule,  depi'ecated  any  change  of  tlii''  I.  But  oljedience  was 
still  a  part  of  their  national  characteristics,  and  they  submitted  ; 
satisried,  however,  that  neither  their  languages,  their  usages,  nor 
their  religion,  would  l)e  affected  by  the  alteration. 

Never  before  was  tlu;  elective  franchist;  intrusted  to  any  people 
less  fitted  to  use  it.  Ni»ie-tenths  of  the  male  iidiabitants  couhl 
ii'-ither  read  nor  write,  were  wholly  incapable  of  political  discrimi- 
ii.ition,  and  thus  completelv  at  the  mercy  (»f  any  designing  dema- 
gogue, who  had  sutticient  talents  to  excite  their  passions  or  arouse 
their  prejudices.  They  knew  nothing  of  that  sober  steady  love  of 
constitutional  liberty  that  animates  L-very  true  Briton,  and  upheld 
tlie  spirits  of  the  American  j)eople  during  their  long  and  desperate 
stm.ggle  Tor  independence.     They  neither  understood  the  privileges 
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with  which  thoy  woro  invested  by  the  constitutional  act  of  1791, 
nor  desired  to  understand  th(;m  ;  and  followed  their  leaders,  under 
the  new  system,  witii  the  same  hlind  and  clannish  devotion  that  they 
had  exhibited  towards  their  superiors  in  the  days  of  Frontenac  and 
Montcalm. 

Never  was  a  greater  mistake  made,  than  in  supposing  that  the 
constitution  of  1791  would  remove  all  t(;ndency  to  revolution  in 
Lower  Canada.  It  brought  the  two  races  more  closely  together  on 
legislative  matters  alone,  and  more  widely  separated  them  on  all 
others.  It  revived,  in  the  (juarrels  which  it  produced,  the  na- 
tional animosities  and  antagonism,  which,  unhappily  for  mankind, 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  French  and  British  nations.  Then, 
the  France  of  their  fathers  was  still  the  cherished  country  of  the 
French-Cjinadians'  memories.  Thithcir  their  young  men,  who  sought 
distinction,  made  summer  pilgrimages,  and  there  they  drew  inspira- 
tion or  instruction  from  the  pages  of  its  literature.  The  dull,  inert 
mass  of  the  /inhifants  took  their  mental  impre^ss  from  their  priests, 
or  thrjir  leaders  ;  but  all  the  native  intellect  of  Lower  Canada  was 
exclusively  French  in  its  character. 

Had  the  introduction  of  the  English  language  into  the  courts  of 
law,  and  a  good  system  of  common  school  education,  prepared  the 
p  ople  for  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  the  British  ministry 
would  have  been  fully  justified  in  its  adoption.  But  no  common 
education,  as  in  Ireland  air^  Scotland,  removed  or  softened  the 
differences  of  origin  and  language.  These  differences  sundered  the 
two  Canadian  races  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi-ave.  Their  language 
was  not  more  different  than  their  literature.  While  one  sought 
wisdom  or  amusement  in  the  pages  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  or  a. 
Scott,  the  other  studied  the  producti  is  of  tlie  French  school,  s(( 
generally  unfavourable  to  British  iu  's  and  interests.  Thus,  the 
distinction  between  thc^  two  races  continued  to  be  almost  as 
strongly  drawn,  as  though  the  channel  of  the  sea  that  washes  the 
shores  of  Dover  and  Cilais  had  still  rolled  between  them. 

When  the  reforme'  s  of  Lower  Canada  agitated  the  question  of  a 
constitutionid  government,  they  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Province,  and  expected  that  the  increase  of  a  British 
population  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  at  the  west  would  give 
them  a  fair  amount  of  influence  in  the  Legislature.  The  impolitic 
desire  of  the  Home  Government  to  preserve  the  French  element 
distinct  from  the*  British,  as  a  safeguard  against  future  revolution, 
completely  destroyed  this  prospect,  and  precipitated  the  very  con- 
sequences it  sought  to  avoid,  aside  from  preventing  the  gradual 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races.  For  a  brief  space,  however,  the 
British  inhabitants  were  lulled  into  security  by  the  moderation 
of  the  Fr-nch-Canadians.  The  latter  knew  ver;  little  of  the  power 
with  which  they  had  been  so  suddenly  invested,  and  it  required  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  tendency  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  it  with  effect.  That  knowledge  they  dexterously  managed 
to  acquire  through  the  medium  of  the  British  themselves,  a  larger 
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proportion  of  whom  were  returnefl  to  tl>e  first  House  of  Assembly 
than  at  any  subsecjuent  period.  Hut  no  sooner  iiacl  the  Fnmeh- 
Canadian  leaders  become  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  power 
with  which  they  had  been  invested,  than  they  j^iadually  excluded 
persons  of  British  origin  from  the  House,  until  oidy  some  three  or 
four  remained.  The  French,  instea<l  of  t\u'  Englisli,  now  became 
altogether  the  dominant  langua<^e,  and  assumed  the  aggressive  in 
the  most  decided  manner.  If  a  person  of  British  origin  aspired 
to  political  influence,  he  had  to  cast  aside  every  predilection  of 
birth  ami  education,  cotmect  himself  wholly  with  the  French- 
Canadians,  and  also  learn  their  language.*  Very  few  would 
submit  to  these  conditions,  and  as  time  progressed  nearly  all  those 
persons  of  British  origin  who  had  originally  acre<l  with  the  anti- 
E::ecutive  party  attached  themselves  to  the  (Jovernment. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Papineau  party,  no  systematic 
attempt  had  been  made  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  masses 
against  the  natives  of  British  origin.  The  latter  were  too  few  in 
the  rural  parishes  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  peasantry, 
whose  leaders  in  the  towns  were  effectually  held  in  check  by  the  arbi- 
trary administration  of  Sir  James  H.  Craig.  Pievost's  policy  was 
decidedly  French-Canadian  in  its  diaracter.  Hi;  soothed  the 
wounded  vanity  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  Hatteied  theii-  national 
prejudices ;  and  thus,  while  he  saved  the  country  from  the 
Americans,  excited  hopes  of  a  future  nationality.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  whatever  for  the  supposition  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French-Canadians  during  the  war  with  the  United  States  arose 
from  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  No  such  feeling  had  ever 
any  very  general  existence  amongst  them,  nor  has  it  now.  Tii^^y 
had  not  forgotten  Arnold's  and  Montgftmcry's  invasion  of  Canada, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans  then  plundered  them,  and 
had  no  desire  to  submit  a  second  time  to  tJH'ir  dominion.  They 
disliked  the  Americans  infinitely  more  than  they  <lid  the  British, 
and  the  clergy  then,  even  more  than  tlu^y  are  now,  the  great 
lever  of  popular  opinion,  were  in  favour  of  monarchy,  and  detested 
republicanism. 

Shortly  after  the  three  years'  war,  Lowei-  Canada  presented  a 
very  extraordinary  and  unusual  jnilitical  spectacle.  On  one  hand 
was  a  conquered  people,  gradually  i-egaining  their  original  national- 
ity, with  the  constitutional  means  placed  in  tlunr  hands  by  the  nation 
which  had  subdued  them  :  on  the  other,  tin;  latter  vainly  striving 
to  preserve  its  ascendancy  by  wliat  must  un(|uestionably  be 
regarded  as  unconstitutional  methods.  The  experiment  of 
giving  an  English  constitution  to  a  French  population,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  Anglicised,  was  a  novel  featui'c^in  imperial  legislation, 

*  The  Nelsons,  ami  most  of  the  other  persons  of  British  origin  who  joined 
the  Papineau  party  in  the  rebellion,  spoke  Frencli  fluently,  and  from  long 
residence  among  the  habitmits  had  no  doubt  act^uired  much  of  their  feelings 
and  prejudices. 
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and  failed  coinphstely  in  Jill  its  leading  objects.  The  lapse  of 
thirty  years  from  tht;  passage  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791 
fully  established  this  fact,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  which  very 
soon  realised  the  mistake  which  had  oean  made,  vainly  strove  to 
/preserve  British  ascendancy,  by  jnaking  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Councils  almost  wholly  English,  and  l)y  excluding  the  French 
majority  from  all  posts  of  real  influence.  The  proceeding  was  per- 
fectly natural.  No  one  could  possibly  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
suppose  that  the  Britisii  nation  would  surrender  the  vantage- 
ground  it  had  ac(juired,  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  consent  that  a  French  colony 
should  monopolise  this  great  outlet  of  north-western  commerce,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  origin  in  Upper 
Canada,  as  well  as  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  empire.  Nevertheless 
this  war,  precisely  what  was  desired  by  the  Papineau  party. 

The  very  necessities  of  their  condition  placed  the  British  minor- 
ity in  a  false  and  anomalous  position.  In  seeking  a  constitutional 
mode  of  government,  they  had  literally  "  j)lucked  a  rod  to  whip 
themselves,"' and  were  now  smarting  under  its  application.  They 
had  placed  a  powei'  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  at  first  unwilling 
to  receive  it,  which  they  had  no  constit^utional  means  of  resisting, 
and  in  resorting  to  unconstitutional  ii>eans  they  only  added  to  the 
existing  evils  of  their  position,  and  put  the  French-Canadian 
party  completfdy  on  the  vantage-ground.  Had  the  latter  been 
more  rational  in  their  views,  pursued  a  nxore  moderate  course,  and 
abstained  from  rebellion,  their  ascendancy  nmst  have  steadily  in- 
creased. For  them  theii-  votes  would  have  been  always  a  much 
more  potent  weapon  of  aggi'ession  than  the  sword. 

The  laps(>  of  time  has  sui)plied  unmistakable  evidence,  how  un- 
fitted British  statesmen  were  to  legislate  tV)r  a  French-Canadian 
people  whom  they  did  not  underst.ind.  In  the  first  place,  a  grave 
error  had  been  committed  in  not  iiiiiking  wise  provisicm  for  the 
gradual  and  more  general  use  of  the  p]nglish  language.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impolitic  than  the  crude  and  bungling  maimer  in 
which  the  attempt  to  do  this  was  at  first  made,  and  which  produced 
a  re-action  so  fatal  t(»  the  object  sought  to  be  achieved.  Failing  in 
this  respect,  a  second  mistake  was  made  in  altering  the  administra- 
tion of  Low(U'  Canada  fn>m  a  CJovernor  and  Council,  which  the 
peopl'?  understood  and  were  well-satislied  with,  to  a  popular 
Legislature.  In  making  that  t;hange  a  third  and  still  greater 
mistake  was  made  in  s<^parating  the  Province  into  two  parts,  and 
thus  ertectually  prcNcnting,  foi-  all  time,  the  fusing  of  the  British 
and  French-Canadians  into  one  people.  The  fourth  error  consisted 
in  the  unconstitutional,  and,  in  many  instances,  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  and  the  endeavour  to  make  the  IJpper  House  of 
the  Legislature  r('[)rcs(Mit  th(^  Britisii  population  and  its  interests, 
and  act  as  a  bridle  to  the  Lower  House,  which  soon  became  almost 
exclusively  Fi'ench-Canadian.  The  antagonism  of  the  two  races 
might,  therefore,  \)v.  said  to  begin  in  the  very  Legislature  itself,  the 
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last  place  it  should  have  made  its  appearance.  The  Assembly 
regarded  the  Upper  House  as  the  embodiment  of  British  intoler- 
ance, pride,  exclusiveness  ;  as  the  standing  evidence  of  their  national 
subjugation.  The  Upper  House  looked  upon  the  Assembly  as  the 
representatives  of  a  conquered  people,  unfitted  by  their  traditions, 
their  want  of  experience  and  of  education,  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  self-government,  who  were  always  ready  for  revolution,  and  most 
desirous  to  tree  themselves  from  a  dominion  they  detested  in  their 
hearts.  In  a  limited  sense  both  parties  were  correct  in  their 
opinions.  They  were,  indeed,  most  une(i[ually  yoked  together  ;  and  no 
system  of  government,  which  could  be  possibly  devised  by  the 
highest  human  intellect,  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  two 
races.  One  British  Government  aftei*  another  had  been  sorely 
puzzled  as  to  how  the  Canadian  difficulty  could  be  surmounted. — 
George  III.,  through  his  pliant  premier  Lord  North,  tried  his  hand 
at  law-making  for  Canada  and  failed.  Pitt  did  the  same  and  failed 
in  turn.  Lord  John  Russell's  legislation  shared  the  same  fate. 
And  it  now  remains  for  the  progress  of  time  to  establish  whether 
existing  political  conditions  are  destined  to  greater  permanency 
than  those  which  preceded  them,  and  which  had  to  be  abandoned, 
one  after  another,  in  order  to  meet  the  rise  of  fresh  difficulties.  In 
the  space  of  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  forty  years  the  Province 
of  Quebec  has  been  under  six  different  forms  of  government ;  and 
has  even  had  more  changes  in  that  way  than  France  itself.  The 
difficult  task  of  preserving  British  ascentlancy  forced  the  necessity 
upon  the  Colonial  Office  of  excluding  the  Fiench-Canadians  of 
talent  almost  wholly  from  office,  and  thus  made  the  very  men 
whose  support  was  the  most  desirable,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Executive.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  litei-ally  no  mind  whatever 
of  their  own.  They  knew  little  of  (iven  oidinary  politics,  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  the  science  of  constitutional  gov(!rnment,  and  were 
completely  at  the  beck  of  the  designing  and  better-educated  pro- 
fessional men  of  their  several  neighbourhoods,  who  were  again 
swayed  in  turn  by  the  crafty  though  visionaiy  leaders  of  the  ex- 
treme Papineau  school,  and  who,  under  the  special  plea  of  being  the 
.'idvocates  of  liberal  principles,  sought  their  own  aggrandisement 
and  the  furtherance  of  their  personal  views  and  interests.  But 
although  the  French-Canadians  were  ajiparently  the  libeial  party 
of  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  advocated 
reforms  in  (juestions  of  a  pun^ly  liritish  character,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  clung  t(;nacious'!y  to  almost  v. very  abuse  of  French 
origin,  the  citizens  of  the  other  race  were  the  real  reformers.  The 
very  constitution  itself,  the  first  great  measui't^  of  reform  was  the 
result  of  their  solicitations,  and  the  fact  of  the  Provijic(!  having 
been  divided  was  not  owing  to  them,  as  tiie  able  protest,  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Lyml)unier  cl(;arly  shows,  but  to  the 
blind  infatuation  of  the  Imperial  (r()\ern;uent.  They  were  foremo.st 
in  all  great  public  measures  of  utility,  in  the  building  of  steam- 
boats,   in    conuuerce,    in    agricultural    improvement,    in    liberal 
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educational  measures,  in  the  social  elevation  of  the  industrial 
classes,  a^  J  thus  kept  full  pace  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  great  majority  of  the  French-Canadian  population,  on 
the  other  hand,  clung  to  ancient  prejudices,  to  ancient  customs, 
to  ancient  laws,  with  the  unreasoning  tenacity  of  an  uneducated 
and  non-progressive  people.  They  remained  an  o'c'  and  stationary 
society,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  progressive  world,  the  French 
of  the  Old  Regime,  and  very  different  from  the  enlightened  people 
of  France  at  the  present  day. 

Whatever  mistakes,  in  seeking  to  govern  too  arbitrarily,  may 
have  been  committed  by  Craig  during  his  administration,  he  clear- 
ly realised  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  novel  situation  which 
had  been  created  by  giving  a  British  constitution  to  a  French 
Colony.  He  more  than  once  bitterly  complained  to  the  Home 
Government  that,  so  far  as  different  circumstances  permitted,  the 
Assembly  was  seeking  to  restore  French-Canadian  supremacy  ;  and 
that  all  his  efforts  to  promote  the  English  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  were  being  thwarted,  not  only  by  politicians 
but  even  by  the  clergy,  who  had  always  been  so  indulgently  treat- 
ed. The  cities  and  towns  of  the  Province  abounded  with  young 
men,  descendents,  in  many  cases,  of  the  old  military  gentry,  who 
being  no  longer  able  to  obtain  commissions  in  a  corps  of  Colony 
troops,  or  th*^  command  of  profitable  frontier  posts,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Old  Regime,  and  despising  the  ordinary  avenues  of  trade, 
were  now  prepared  to  adopt  any  course  that  would  give  them  an 
easy  and  genteel  way  of  living.  Some  of  these  entered  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  madiciue,  neither  very  profitable  in  a  compara- 
tively poor  country ;  but  all  alike  thirsted  for  public  employment 
of  some  kind,  and  saw  the  only  realisation  of  their  aspirations  in 
the  supremacy  of  their  race.  In  the  meantime  they  rv;garded  the 
great  lever  of  their  fortunes  as  resting  on  the  complete  control  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  ;  and,  Iieuce,  they  continually  sought  for 
seats  there  with  the  most  persistent,  and,  at  times,  even  passionate 
earnestness.  Craig  complained  that  this  chamber,  in  his  day,  was 
largely  made  up  of  advocates  and  notaries  ;  and  that  out  of  the  re- 
maining members  two  could  not  write  their  names,  while  five 
others  made  their  signatures  in  a  wretched  and  almost  illegible 
scrawl.  All  the  endeavours  made,  duiing  the  long  period  of  over 
thirty  years  of  absolute  Crown  rule,  to  fit  the  people  for  self- 
government,  proved  to  be  of  little  account.  In  place  of  loyally 
accepting  the  nev'  order  of  thinj^s  they  secretly  cherished  the  hope 
of  ultimate  deliverance  from  English  <lominiou  ;  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  centui-y  the  burden  of  one  of  theii-  popular 
refrains  was  that  they  would  soon  be  free,  and  that  Napoleon  was  the 
man  to  help  them  to  become  so.  In  the  House  of  Assembly  the 
covert  aspirations  for  race  supremacy  cropped  out,  in  numerous 
ways,  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  check  tlie  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  Townships,  by  British  immigration,  .  it  was  persistently 
refused  to  make  grants  for  roads  therein,  for  the  administration  of 
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justice,  for  registry  offices  ;  or  even  to  permit  of  their  Parliamentary 
representation.     In  1823  the  Legislative   Council  sent  down  a  bill 
to  the  Lower  House  giving  these  Townships  six  members  ;  but,  in 
the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  spirit,  Papineau  declared  that  the 
interests  and    feelings  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  correspond  with 
those  of  the    French-Canadian   majority,  and    that,  therefore,  they 
should    not    be   represented  in  the  Assembly.     The  proposal  of  a 
union  with  Upper  Canada  was  promptly  voted  down,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would    endanger    the  peculiar  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
Lower  Province  ;  and  for  the  same  reason   the  grant,  asked  for  by 
the  government,  to    build  .a  canal  to  overcome  the  rapids  between 
Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francis,  'vas  for  a  long  period  persistently 
refused.       While    Papineau    and     his    followers    were      declaim- 
ing  against    the  tyranny  of   being  taxed  without  representation, 
they  deliberately  disfranchised,  for  years,  eighty  thousand  English 
speaking  settlers   in    the   Eastern  Township  region,  lying  between 
Salmon  River  and   Lake    Memphvemagog  ;  and   who,   until   1830, 
had    no  voice    whatever  in    making    the    laws  by  which  they  were 
governed,  or  in  expending  the   taxes  which  they  paid.     And  when 
parliamentary  representation  was  at  last  reluctantly  conceded  them 
it  was  so  hedged  about   by  restrictions,  and  adverse  conditions,  as 
to  be   of   little  comparative    value.     Old   counties    with    English 
names  were    spitefully    swept    away,   and   new  ones  with  French 
names    substituted.       Old    Huntingdon    was    blcjtted    out,    and 
Beauharnois,  Laprairie,    and  L'Acadie,  took  its  place.     It  was  the 
same  also  elsewhere.     In  some  cases  wlien  English-speaking  electors 
could  not  be  otherwise  obstructed  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise 
polling  places  weve  established  at  distances  i-anging  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  from  their  settlements.     In  many  cases    tiie  inhabitants 
of   these   settlements  were  of    the    extreme   Scotch    Radical   type, 
especially  on  the  English,  the  Chateauguay  and  Trout  Rivers,  and 
had  Mackenzie  been  a  resident  of  Montreal,  and  not  of  Toronto,  he 
would  have  shouldered  a  musket  to  put   down  rebellion  instead  of 
leading  one.* 

In  these  facts  lie  the  solution  of  the  enigmatical  and  somewhat 
paradoxical  political  find  social  condition  of  Lower  Canada  before 
the  rebellion,  while  they  prove,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  real 
similarity  there  was  between  French-Canadian  agitation  in  one 
province  and  British  in  the  other.  In  Upper  Canada  five-sixths  of 
the  Reform  Party  desired  to  acquire  administrative  influence,  with 
the  view  of  placing  the  constituti(,'n  on  a  more  liberal  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  secure  and  permanent  basis,  and  not  to  overturn 
it  altogether.  With  the  exceptiim  of  occasional  individual  feelings 
of  jealousy,  or  some  other  personal  motive,  they  desired  to  see 
their  new  townships  settled  by  inunigration,  local  improvements  of 
every  kind  pushed  forward,  international  policy  with  the  United 
States,    their    next  door   neighbours,    placed    on  a    more   liberal 

*  Sellar's  History  of  Huntiiio'dou,  &c.,  p.  p,  501-2. 
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basis,  and  to  keep  fully  up,  otherwise,  with  the  progress  of  the 
age.  The  French-Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  acquire 
legislative  and  administrative  power  in  order  to  enable  them  more 
efl^tually  to  preserve  their  nationality,  tlieir  language,  their  laws, 
their  ancient  customs.  They  would  fain  shut  out  altogether 
British  enterprise  and  competition,  and  retain  the  Province,  which 
they  regarded  as  their  peculiar  birthright,  completely  in  their  own 
hands.  They  made  inmiigration  from  the  British  Islands  u,  stand- 
ing grievance,  maintained  that  they  alone  had  the  right  to  the  soil, 
continued  their  wretched  mode  of  agriculture,  save  in  the  limited 
area  where  the  example  and  success  of  good  Scotch  farming  had 
led  them  to  make  some  improve't'.piits,  disliked  all  nations  but 
France,  and,  as  a  safeguard  agf^rt  the  innovations  and  language 
of  neighbouring  Anglo-Saxon  people,  would,  were  it  possible,  sur- 
round themselves  with  a  Chinese  wall  of  exclusiveness.  They 
detested  the  Americans  even  more  than  they  did  the  British  ;  and 
courted  the  former  merely  to  escape  from  the  dominion  of  the 
latter,  and  not  from  any  feeling  of  genuine  fraternity.  They 
formed,  in  every  sense,  a  Tory  connuunity  of  the  oldest  and  straitest 
school  ;  and  if  any  class  of  persons  in  Lower  Canada  merited  the 
name  of  democrat,  they  were  the  more  recent  settlers  of  British 
Had  they   succeeded    in   carrying  out  their    views,  and 
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*  "Nor  (lid  I  find  the  spirit  which  animated  each  party  at  all  more  coin- 
cident with  the  representations  current  in  this  country,  than  their  objects 
appeared,  when  tried  by  Englisii,  or,  rather,  European  ideas  of  reforming 
legislation.  An  utterly  uneducated  aiul  singularly  inert  population  im- 
plicitly obeying  leaders  who  ruled  them  by  the  inHuence  of  a  b'ind  cunhdence 
and  narrow  national  prejudices,  accorded  very  little  with  the  resemblance 
which  had  been  discovered  to  that  high-spiriteu  demojrr-cy  which 
effected  the  American  revolution.  Still  less  could  I  discover  in  the 
English  population  those  slavisii  tools  of  a  narrow  official  cliipie  or  a  few 
purse-proud  mercha?  ts,  which  their  o[)pr  ents  had  described  them  as  being. 
I  have  found  the  main  body  of  the  F'glish  population,  consisting  of  hardy 
farmers  and  humble  mechanics,  composing  a  very  independent,  not  very 
manageable,  and,  sometimes,  a  rather  turbulent  democracy.  Though  con- 
stantly professing  a  somewhat  extravagant  loyalty  and  higli  prerogative 
doctrines,  I  found  them  very  determined  in  maintaining,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, a  great  respect  for  j)opuIar  rights,  and  singularly  retdy  to  enforce 
their  wishes  by  the  strongest  means  of  constitutional  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Between  tl.em  and  the  (Jauadians  I  found  the  strongest  hostility  , 
and  that  hostility  v;as,  as  migiit  be  expected,  most  strongly  developed 
among  the  humblest  and  rudest  of  the  body.  Between  them  and  the  small 
knot  of  otticials,  whose  iniluence  has  been  represented  as  formidable,  I  found 
no  sympathy  whatever  ;  and  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  body  of  officials, 
who  have  been  so  much  assailed  as  the  enemies  of  the  Canadian  people,  that, 
however  little  1  can  e.Kcuse  the  injurious  inHuence  of  that  system  of  admin- 
istration which  they  were  called  \ii)(Ui  to  carry  into  execution,  the  members 
of  the  oldest  aud  most  powerful  official  familius  were,  of  all  the  English  in 
the  country,  those  in  whom  I  generally  found  most  sym])athy  with,  and 
kindly  feeling  towards,  the  French  population.  I  couh^  not  therefore  believe 
that  th  )  animosity  was  only  tiiat  subsisting  l)etwcen  an  official  oligarchy  aud 
a  people  ;  and  again,  I  was  brought  to  a  conviction  that  the  contest  which 
had  been  represented  as  a  contest  of  classes,  was,  in  fact,  a  contest  of  races." 
Lord  Durham'a  Report.  />,  It). 
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again  isolating  themselves,  as  in  ti."!  days  of  the  Old  Regime,  a 
political  and  social  system  wcjuld  have  been  called  into  existence, 
which  must  have  embodied  ten-tV)ld  more  abuses  than  any  that 
could  possibly  arise  undei-  British  dominion.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  mistaken,  or  absurd,  than  this  lurking  and  persistent  desire 
for  a  separate  French-Canadian  nationality.  Such  a  state  of  things 
as  regards  the  noi-thern  part  of  tills  continent  is  wholly  outside  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  Even  were  the  desire  successfully 
accomplished,  no  exclusively  French  natif)n  would  long  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  surrounding  it  on  all 
sifles.  Should  the  day  ever  come  that  the  fostering  hand  of  British 
rule  will  be  lifted  from  the  French-Cana«.''ans,  their  nationality, 
or  their  peculiar  institutions,  will  find  but  scant  consideration  in 
other  directions.  That  rule  has  made  them  what  they  are  to-day, 
the  freest  people  of  all  the  Latin  races.  And  despite  this  fact, 
and  despite  all  the  past  efforts  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
train  them  in  the  paths  of  said  constitutional  liberty,  they  have 
constantly  persisted  in  a  hostile  jiolicy  that  constituted  the  most 
formidable  of  all  her  colonial  dilKculties.  The  rebellion  was  simply  a 
new  epoch  in  the  onwai-d  progress  of  these  difficulties.  After  the 
lapse  of  nearly  three  decades  a  fresh  change  became  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, .and  another  epoch  aros(^,  in  Canadian  political  life,  in  the 
founding  of  the  Dour  nion.  The  question  naturally  arises  will  it  be 
more  durable  than  those  forms  of  government  which  have  preceded  it, 
and  which  have  all  proved  political  failures  ?  It  has  not  most  cer- 
tainly solved  the  dithcult  problem  of  amalgamating  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Li'tin  I'aces  of  Canada.  They  are  as  widely  separated 
and  distinct  as  at  any  former  peric-d  ;  and  the  ancient  struggle  for 
supremacy  tfintinues  unabated,  although  under  new  forms.  For 
many  generations  all  that  tlie  greatest  minds  of  England  could  do 
to  solve  tiii.s  problem  has  lieen  done,  and  yet  its  Gordian-Knot  still 
remains  untied.  If  we  are  to  guage  the  future  by  the  past  we  are 
not  very  far  from  tlie  rise  of  another  new  epoch  in  Canadian 
History,  in  order  to  iJieet  the  appearai\ce  of  new  difficulties. 

As  regards  their  relai-ons  with  tlie  British  Government,  the 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clerical  orders  had  undergone  no 
material  change  from  the  CoiKjuest  to  the  Rebellion.  They  had 
accurately  guaged  the  situation  from  the  first  ;  and  with  their 
usual  astuteness  had  fully  realised  that  all  rational  hopes  of  a  re- 
union with  France  were  at  an  end  forevtM".  But,  still  true  to  their 
traditions,  they  remained  favouralile  to  a  monarchy  ;  and  a  king, 
even  though  he  wei-e  a  Protestant  (luclph,  was  infinitely  preferable, 
in  their  estimation,  to  any  foi-m  of  i-epublican  government.  To  a 
man,  almost,  they  remaine;!  faithful  to  British  connection  during 
the  War  of  Tiulependencc,  and  giaduiilly  biit  surely  won  over 
their  then  lukewarm  flocks  to  their  own  way  ol' thinking.  And  as 
the  Ifist  century  di'ew  towards  a  close,  and  the  i British  began  to  tight 
for  legitimacy  and  tiie  restoi-atioii  of  the  Bourb<Mis,  a  consummation 
so  ardently  desired  by  the  clergy  of  Lower  Canada,  tl;eir  sympathies 
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became  still  stronger  in  favour  of  their  English  King.  During  the 
war  of  1812  to  1814  they  continued  steadfast  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  ;  and  from  Bishop  Plessis  down  to  the  humblest  cure, 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  the  government,  and  hold 
the  people  true  to  iJieir  allegiance,  and  to  the  defence  of  their 
country.  No  change  of  moment  had  taken  place  in  their  senti- 
ments up  to  1837  ;  but  they  were  then,  as  they  had  always  been, 
fully  in  accord  with  their  own  people  in  the  desire  to  acquire, 
peaceably  it  is  true,  so  far  as  their  own  order  was  concerned,  a 
larger  measure  of  political  and  moral  influence,  and  to  raise  them- 
selves from  a  secondary  position  in  the  Province  to  a  foremost  one. 
They  also  clung  to  the  idea,  nd  cling  to  it  still,  that  sooner  or 
later  under  some  fortunate  chain  of  circumstances  a  New  France 
would  arise  in  the  Valley  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  in  which  their 
language,  their  literature,  their  religion,  their  race,  should  be  for- 
ever preserved.  They  had  changed  their  allegiance,  for  the  time 
being,  from  necessity,  and  as  a  matter  of  religious  and  moral  duty, 
and  not  from  any  choice  ;  but  they  had  not  changed  otherwise  ; 
and  they  and  their  flocks  still  remained  the  same  French  people 
as  they  were  before  the  Conquest.  The  two  national  streams,  it  is 
true,  flowed  at  last  side  by  side,  but  however  tranquil,  at  times, 
their  currents  might  be  in  appearance,  they  never  intermingled. — 
At  the  first  a  French  and  an  English  town  arose  in  Quebec,  and 
remained  there  from  that  day  to  this  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  two 
races  continued  apart.  While  true  to  their  sovereign  the  clerical 
orders  fostered,  and  still  foster,  this  state  of  things,  and  when  any 
advantage  to  themselves  was  likely  to  como  through  lay  agitation 
7  1  Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  they  held  their  peace.  But  never 
until  agitation  was  merging  towards  insurrection  did  they  lift  a 
finger  to  stay  its  progress.  There  was  a  double  advantage  then  to 
be  gained.  They  showed  their  great  authority  with  the  people, 
and  brought  the  Government  under  obligations  to  them  for  its 
exercise.  During  the  summer  of  1837,  despite  the  Governor- 
General's  proclamation,  issued  June  the  15th,  prohibiting  unlawful 
assemblies  of  the  people,  revolutionary  meetings  were  frequently 
held  on  Sundays  after  ma^s  at  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches. — 
At  these  meetings,  especially  in  the  District  of  Montreal,  violent 
speeches  were  made,  and  flags  with  treasonable  mottoes  and 
emblems  were  exhibited,  yet  no  active  measures  were  taken  by  the 
clergy  to  prevent  them,  the  idea  being,  no  doubt,  that  no  actual 
insurrection  against  the  Government  would  take  place.  After  the 
24th  of  October,  the  date  on  which  Bishop  Lartigue,  of  Montreal, 
issued  his  pastoral  strongly  denouncing  rebellion,  ana  directing 
his  clergy  to  use  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  a  change 
at  once  took  place,  alike  favourable  to  order,  and  fatal  to  Papineau 
and  the  revolutionary  party.  For  the  time  being  there  was  a 
wide  breach  between  the  clergy  and  the  l)ulk  of  the  people  ;  but 
it  only  lasted  for  a  brief  period,  and  clerical  influence  was  soon 
again  in  the  ascendant, 
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In  driving  his  simple  and  impulsive  countrymen  into  a  physical 
contest  with  (Jreat  J3ritain,  and  a  brave  and  hardy  Anglo-Canadian 
population,  it  is  evident  that  Papineau,  the  great  master-spirit  of 
the  crisis,  had  nevei-  carefully  guaged  the  probable  results.  He 
was  a  brilliant  orator,  but  no  statesman  ;  a  clever  partisan  leader, 
but  a  misenible  general  officer  ;  a  braggart  in  tlie  forum,  a  coward 
in  the  field.  He  excited  a  storm  which  he  neither  knew  how  to 
allay  nor  direct  !  Noi-  had  Papineau  the  excuse  of  youth  to  plead 
in  extenuation  of  his  folly.  In  1837  he  was  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  a  period  of  life  when  tiie  intellect  stands  at  its  meridian.  In 
height  he  was  of  the  middle  size ;  a  man  of  good  presence  ;  with 
features  of  a  Hebrew  cast  ;  while  his  heavy  dark  eyebrows  shaded, 
in  a  higher  arch  than  usual,  a  keen  lustrous  eye  of  quick  and  pene- 
trating glance.  He  appeared  to  bo  formed  by  nature  for  the 
eloquent  agitator,  but  not  for  the  wise  or  prudent  legislator  ;  to  act 
upon  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  ignorant  or  unreflecting 
countrymen,  not  to  make  them  happier,  wiser,  or  better.  Familiar 
with  French  liteivature,  and  all  the  old  lore  of  La  Nouvelle  France^ 
he  appealed  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen 
with  irresistible  effect,  and  completely  carried  them  captive  by  the 
force  of  ids  oratorical  and  conve  sa'^ional  powers.  But  while 
Papineau  thoroughly  understood  the  people  of  his  own  Province, 
he  knew  very  little  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and  appeared 
to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and 
constitution  which  then  ran,  like  a  deep  under-current,  beneath 
their  political  squabbles.  In  organising  insurrection  he  only  saw 
that  the  military  force  in  both  provinces  was  so  weak  as  to  invite 
rebellion.  In  Upper  Canada,  some  thirteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  including  two  companies  of  artillery,  were  scattered  here 
and  there  from  Kingston  to  Penetanguishene ;  in  Lower  Canada, 
seventeen  hundred  soldiers  garrisoned  its  principal  posts,  at 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  elsewhere  ;  and  confronted  some  four 
hundred  thousand  of  wholly  or  partially  disaffected  people.  The 
British  population  of  the  Province  numbered  175,000  souls  ;  that 
of  Upper  Canada  stood  at  400,000.*  With  the  exception  of 
Quebec,  and  the  unfinished  citadel  at  Kingston,  all  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  two  provinces  had  become  the  cankered  remains  of  a 
long  period  of  military  inaction.  Twenty-three  years  of  profound 
peace  had  made  sad  havoc  with  ;:^un-cai'i'iages,  harness,  limbers, 
wheels,  and  all  manner  of  warlike  munitions.  The  powder  in  the 
musty  magazines  was  damp  ;  muskets,  swords  and  bjiyonets,  had 
long  rusted  in  ingloriou.^  case  ;  and  bedding  and  blaukets  had  dis- 
appeared before  successive  generations  of  moths.     Not  a  royal  ship, 

*  The  census  had  been  very  carelessly  taken,  and  it  was  estimated  by  good 
authorities  that  this  was  abuut  the  true  number  of  inhabitants  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1837. 
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nor  boat,  nor  sail,  nor  oar,  was  it  Km;,'ston,  whoro  Yeo  had  fiiced 
out  his  fonui(laV)l{'  scjuatli'ons,  and  the  ^Jovornnient  dockyard  there 
had  been  converted  into  a  pasture,  i^^jr  years  tlie  sole  work  of  the 
engineer  depart nuMit  had  merely  (extended  to  the  repairing  of  old 
barracks,  whicii  timi^  had  badly  touched  with  the  finger  of  decay.* 
The  appointment,  however,  of  Sir  John  Colborne  to  the  military 
command  of  the  two  Canadas  made  up  for  many  deficiencies.  This 
appointment  was  received  by  him  when,  afte:*  surrendering  the  ad- 
ministration of  ^Jpper  Canada.,  he  liad  arrived  at  New  York  on  his 
way  to  England.  In  July  he  proceeded  from  Quebec  to  Sorel,  s^ 
that  he  might  be  nearer  the  centre  of  sedition  along  the  Hicholieu, 
should  necessity  i-ir  military  iiitei'ference  arise  durnig  the  autumn 
orwi:  ,  ^r.  '  !:h  he  slen-'er  fore-  at  his  disposal  his  arrangements 
to  supv''*  ^  ii!  .urLSction  were  alike  skilful  and  effective. 

A<  tiie  siu^ri'ier  wore  away,  the  dark  shadows  of  approaching 
civil  war  ^re  t  ^'ng  more  and  more  plainly  on  the  Provi.  ce. — 
Towards  its  close,  a  s  roug  spirit  of  lawless  violence  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  various  parts  of  the  Montreal  District.  The  lives  of 
the  British  inhabitants  were  frequently  threatened,  and  their 
properties  injured ;  and  in  many  cases  they  became  so  seriously 
alarmed  for  their  personal  safety  that  whole  families  fled  to  Mon- 
treal. The  Goveriiiuent  offered  a  rewaixl  for  the  discovery  of  ^h^^ 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  but  without  effect.  Seditious  meet- 
ings became  more  numerous  :  and  magistrates  and  militia  officers 
were  frequently  present,  and  actively  assisted  in  the  proceedings ; 
while  the  better  disposed  officials  were  forced,  by  hostile  mobs,  to 
surrender  their  counnissions.  In  the  Quebec  district  disaffection 
also  began  to  make  its  appearance,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent 
when  compared  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Province  Gosford 
plainly  saw  the  gathering  storm,  and  desirous  to  avoid  the  grave 
responsibilities  it  nmst  entail,  and  sensible  also  that  the  military 
power  was  now  alone  competent  to  deal  with  the  situation,  request- 
ed his  recall.  "  It  is  evident,"  said  he,  in  his  despatch  of  the  2nd 
of  September  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "  that  the  Papineau 
faction  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  concession  that  does  not 
place  them  in  a  moi-e  favourable  position  to  carry  into  effect  their 
ulterior  t)biects,  namely,  the  separation  of  this  country  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
The  Executive  requires  more  power ;  and,  under  my  present 
impression,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  you  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  suspending  the  constitution.  It  is  with  deep  feelings 
of  regret  I  state  this,  but  duty  compels  me  to  communicate  it  to 
you."  But  while  recjuesting  his  recall,  Gosford  now  commenced  to 
take  energetic  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. — 
Loyal  people  had  been  driven  from,  their  farms,  or  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  treasonable  acts,  and  this  condition  of  things  he  de- 
termined should  be  no  longer  permitted.  Accordingly  two  regiments 
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of  the  line  were  ordered  up  from  Halifax,  and  Sir  Francis  Head 
sent  from  Uppta*  Canada  two  companies  of  artillery,  an<l  the  ■J4th 
and  26th  regiments,  and  very  unwisely,  as  it  turned  out,  left  the 
Province  without  ar.}  troops  whatever.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  inh-^bitants  of  Quebec,  Montreal,*  and  the  Eastern  Town- 
si. ips,  fc 'med  volunteer  corps  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
support  the  Governme'^t.  But  no  French-Canadians  were  either 
askvxi,  or  offered,  unl'  ..-,  in  very  few  instances,  to  join  these  corps, 
as  it  yas  felt  that  however  vvell-disposed  they  might  be,  it  would 
expose  them  oo  unnecessary  odium,  and  even  personal  danger. 
Thr  ebellion,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  wholly  put  down  by  British 
troops,  ai'^led  by  British  citizens  of  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 
origin. 

During  September  the  Patriots  continued  to  hold  meetings,  at 
different  central  points,  at  which  Papineau  was  frequently  present, 
and  did  his  best  ^o  add  fuel  to  the  existing  flame  f  discontent. — 
On  some  of  these  occasions  Doctor  Wolf  red  K  '.so;  was  also  an 
orator,  and  warned  his  hearers  to  be  ready  to  ""in  a  moment's 
notice.  All  the  dismissed  militia  ofticers  vn  t<U5Ciod  by  the 
habitants  to  command  them  again  ;  at  St.  Hy?  .^  .In.  (.he  tri-coloured 
flag  was  openly  displayed;  tavern-keepers  in  i  :.  Denis  and  St. 
Charles  substituted  eagles  for  tlieir  formr  •  signs  ;  and  seditious 
mobs  singing  revolutionary  songs  frequently  ^  ;•  ded  the  streets  of 
Montreal,  now  without  a  police,  its  act  of  incorporation  for  a  limit- 
ed term  having  purposely  been  allowed  to  lapse  by  the  Assembly. 
Foremost  among  these  disaffected  persons  was  a  military 
association,  formed  by  clerks,  law  students,  and  otlier  young  men  and 
lads,  under  the  name  of  Les  Fils  de  la  Libnrfe,  (the  Sons  of  Liberty) 
forty-five  of  whom  published  a  declaration,  in  the  local  Patriot 
press,  of  their  reasons  for  arming  themselves.  It  set  forth  their 
purpose  to  make  their  country  one  of  the  independent  sovereignties 
of  America  ;  and  that  "  they  stood  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  their  fathers,  and  emancipate  the  Province  from  all 
human   authority,  except    that   of   the  bold    democrf^cy   residing 

*  According  to  the  census  of  1837  the  population  of  the  city  of  Montreal 
stood  as  follows  : — 

Natives  of  England. 2,994 

do        Ireland,  8,839 

do        Scotland, 2,G45 

do        British  origin,  7,411 

Total  British  Canadians 21,889 

French  Canadians, 16,999 

Natives  United  States,                513 

do        Continent  of  Europe, 184 

Aliens, 462 

Total  Population, 40,047 
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within  its  bosom."'  On  the  28tli  of  October  a  hirge  and  highly 
WMlitious  nuwtin<(  took  plac(!  at  St.  Oliarles,  on  the  Richelieu  river, 
at  which  (It'l('j,'at«!.s  from  the  six  ci^iifedenited  frontier  counties  were 
present.  The;  trcasonuble  resolutions  adopted  on  this  occasion 
were  ost(Mitatiously  parad(?d  in  the  columns  of  the  Vindicator,  which 
told  how  they  were  agreed  to  ami(i  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
firing  of  musketry,  and  how  admirably  the  habitant  militia  perform- 
ed their  militaiy  ev(»lutions.  Still,  the  firm  attitude  now  assumed 
by  tlm  Roman  Catholic  clergy  throughout  the  Province,  retained 
the  great  mass  of  the  hahltantti  in  a  condition  of  sullen  neutrality, 
and  reduced  Papineau's  real  supporters  to  a  comparatively  small 
minority,  who  became  more  and  more  restive  as  they  felt  clerical 
influence  setting  more  decidedly  against  them.  Priests  were  often 
insulted  even  in  their  churches,  and  on  one  occasion  in  the 
presence  of  Papineau  himself.  Religion  and  law  were  now  on  the 
si<le  of  the  Government  :  infidelity  and  insurrection  on  the  side  of 
the  Patriots.  The  rebellion  might  be  said  to  be  half  suppressed  ere 
it  had  coirnnenced  ;  and  it  only  remained  for  the  authorities  to  ex- 
tinguish the  smouldering  flame,  which  had  exhausted  much  of  its 
strength  before  it  finally  made  its  appearance. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  a  riot  in  Montreal  led  to  the  first  serious 
conflict  between  the  two  races.  1  wo  i^ays  before  a  rumour  was  cir- 
culated that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  to  meet  in  large  numbers  at  the 
Place  d'Armes,  and  there  raise  the  cap  and  plant  the  tree  of  liberty. 
This  rumour  led  t(j  a  proclamation,  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  forbiding  all  unlawful  assemblages.  This  was  followed  by  a 
placard  posted  on  the  walls  calling  on  loyalists  to  meet  at  the 
Place  d'Armes,  at  noon,  "to  put  down  rebellion  in  the  bud." — 
These  proceedings  added,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prevailing  ex- 
citement, and  during  the  forenoon  drew  crowds  to  the  principal 
streets.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  did  not,  however,  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  but  about  two  p.  m.  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  as- 
sembled, to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred,  in  a  large  tavern 
yard  facing  Groat  St.  James  Street.  A  group  of  loyalists,  which 
soon  increased  to  al)out  fifty  men,  gathered  outside.  Some  hooting 
was  indulged  in,  when  presently  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  headed  by 
an  American  named  Thomas  Storrow  Brown,  suddenly  rushed  out, 
and  a  fight  at  once  commenced.  Stones  were  thrown,  a  few  pistol 
shots  fired,  and  the  loyalists  compelled  to  retreal;.  But  they  were 
speedily  reinforced,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives,  hotly  pursued.  In  a  house  where  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  their  meetings  the  loyalists  captured  several  stand  of 
arms  and  their  baniior,  which  were  delivered  up  to  the  authorities. 
Early  in  the  evening  tlie  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  military 
ordered  out  to  preserve  the  peace.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  Loyalists  from  marching  up  Bonsecours  Street  shortly  after 
nightfall.  They  were  with  great  difficulty  restrained  from  attack- 
ing Papineau's  house,  but  the  Vindicator  printing  office  was  com- 
pletely wrecked,  and  the  type,   plant,  and  paper  thrown  into  the 
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street.     During  the  niglit    the  city  was  putroled  by   the    military 


and 


several  magistrates,  ami  no  further  disturba nee  took  place.*- 
On  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  made,  by  the  authorities  of 
Montreal,  prohibiting  all  unlawful  meetings  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  (Jovernment  issued  a  new  connnissicm  of  the  peace  for  the 
di.strict,  weeding  the  magistracy  of  some  sixty  persons  supposed  to 
be  disaffected.  Bodies  of  armed  hahitnnfx  n(»\v  begaji  to  assemble 
at  points  along  the  Richelieu  river,  particularly  at  tSt.  John's  and 
Chambly  ;  and  Sir  John  Colborne,  seeing  that  the  crisis  was  near 
ab  hand,  moved  to  Montreal,  where  \w.  Jiad  gradually  been  concen- 
trating the  troops  withdrawn  from  Uppei-  Canada,  and  all  that 
could  be  spared  from,  Quebec.  At  the  same  time,  volunteer  com- 
panies of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  were  formed  at  Montreal, 
and  rapidly  filled  up  by  the  loyal  citizens  ;  while  addresses  of 
sympathy  and  numerous  offers  of  assistance  were  made  by  the 
militia  of  the  sister  Province.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Nc  '^  Bruns- 
wick the  same  excellent  spirit  prevailed. 

On  the  16th  warrants,  on  charges  of  higli  treason,  were  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  Papineau,  Thomas  Storrow  Brown, 
O'Callaghan,  the  editoi*  of  the  defunct  Vimficnfor,  Ovide  Perrault, 
and  others.  The  four  first,  however,  learned  in  time  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, evaded  the  officer  charged  witli  their  arrest,  and  fled  to  the 
Richelieu  District,  where  the  insurgents  were  now  fully  prepared  to 
rise  at  the  bidding  of  their  leaders.  On  the  same  date  a  troop  of 
eighteen  volunteer  cavalry,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Ermatinger,  was  despatched  to  St.  John's,  twenty-seven  miles 
south-east  of  Montreal  to  aid  a  constable  to  capture  the  postmaster 
there,  and  a  doctor  charged  with  high  treason.  Tin;  arrests  were 
quietly  effected,  and  about  three  o'clock  next  morning  Ermatinger 
started  on  the  return  journey.  A  short  distance  from  Longueuil 
he  was  confronted  by  a  body  of  .some  three  hundred  insurgents, 
armed  with  shot-guns,  muskets  and  other  weapons,  and  securely 
posted  behind  a  high  fence.  They  at  once  opened  fire  on  the  vf)l- 
unteers,  who  being  armed  with  only  sword  and  pistol  could  do 
little  to  protect  themselves.  In  turning  to  retreat  the  waggon  in 
which  were  the  constable  and  prisoners  upset,  and  they  had  to  be 
left  behind  by  the  volunteers,  who  finally  made  their  way  across 
the  fields  into  Longueuil.  Ermatinger  and  three  others  were 
severely  wounded,  and  several  horses  nsore  or  less  injured.  The 
liahitants  were  commanded,  on  this  occasion,  by  a  lawyer  named 
Viger  and  Doctor  Kimber  of  Chambly. 

This   success   greatly   elated  the    insurgents,    and  the    flight  of 
Papineau  and  several  of  their  other  chiefs  from  Montreal  becoming 
known,  they  collected    in    considerable  numbers  at  the  village  of 
Debartzch,  in  the  parish  of    St.    Charles,    where  T.  S.  Brown  com 
manded  ;  and  at  St.  Denis,   on  the  Riciielieu,  where  Dr.  Wolfred 


♦  Montreal  Oazfitte,    Nov.    7th,   1837. 
same  date. 
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Nelson,  who  hud  thrown  aside  the  scalpel  and  taken  to  the  sword, 
directed  their  inf)vements.  Descended  from  a  respectable  English 
family  by  his  father's  side,  while  his  niother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
U.  E.  Loyalist,  Nelson  was  born  at  Montreal  in  171)2.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  of  the  mili- 
tary medical  staff,  and  in  1811  became  a  duly  licensed  practitioner. 
He  shortly  after  settled  at  St.  Denis,  on  the  Richelieu  River,  be- 
came thoroughly  identified  with  the  French  population,  and  as  a 
medical  man  in  large  practice,  and  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
•  brewery  and  distillery,  acquired  great  influence  with  the  simple 
Jiabitants.  Having  represented  the  district  in  Parliament,  he  was 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Papineau,  completely  imbibed 
his  republican  principles,  and  now  used  his  authority  and  influence 
to  carry  them  into  treasonable  practice. 

The  disputes  touching'  the  Maine  boundary  line,  and  the  number 
of  persons  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  mode  of  living  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  late  commercial  disasters  there,  led  the  rebel 
leaders  to  be  very  sanguine  of  succour  from  that  direction.  Both 
St.  Charles  and  St.  Denis  were  favourably  situated  for  keeping 
their  communication  open  with  the  frontier,  and  Colborne,  being 
aware  of  this  advantage,  determined  to  check  the  movement  ere  it 
became  more  formidable,  despite  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads 
and  the  bad  weather.  Colonel  Gore  was  accordingly  <letached  from 
Montreal  with  two  hundred  infantry,  a  party  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
and  three  guns  to  attack  St.  Denis  ;  while  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wetherall,  recently  stationed  at  Chambly,  was  directed  to  move 
down  the  Richelieu  against  St.  Charles.  The  positions  to  be  at- 
tacked were  about  seven  miles  apart. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  a  steamboat  conveyed  Gore's  de- 
tachment to  Sorel.  At  this  point  it  was  reinforced  by  a  company 
of  infantry  stationed  there,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  amid 
stormy  showers  of  sleet  and  rain,  which  froze  as  they  fell,  proceeded 
along  a  wretched  clay  by-road  to  St.  Denis,  distant  sixteen  miles. 
This  route  was  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  intermediate  village  of 
St.  Ours,  where  j,  body  of  insurgents  were  strongly  posted,  and 
several  bridges  along  the  principal  road,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  broken  down.  During  all  that  night  did  the  troops 
march  through  mud  and  half-frozen  slush,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  an  hour,  and  next  morning,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  found 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Denis. 

Meanwhile,  Nelson  had  been  apprised  of  the  simultaneous  move- 
ment against  his  post  and  St.  Charles,  and  threw  out  scouting 
parties  before  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  to  watch  the 
approach  of  the  troops,  and  break  down  the  wojden  bridges  to 
retard  their  advance.  About  two  o'clock  on  the  preceding  night, 
Lieutenant  Weir,  charged  with  despatches  for  Wetherall,  had  been 
captured  by  the  insurgent  guards,  and  taken  to  Nelson's  house. — 
He  was  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  stated  his  name  and  rank  with 
considerable   reluctance,   and '  after  declining  to  partake  either  of 
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refreshment  or  retire  to  rest,  was  given  in  charge  by  the  Doctor  to 
"  three  trwtt-worthy  hnhitantH"  to  be  retained  as  a  prisoner.* 

Shortly  l^efore  day  the  alarm  spread  far  and  near,  and  bodies  of 
insurgent  peasantry  pushed  rapidly  in  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try to  support  their  comrades  already  in  the  village,  where  a  force 
of  three  or  four  hundred  menf  was  soon  collected,  and  posted  with 
great  judgment  in  buildings  flanking  and  covering  one  another.  In 
reconnoitring  the  advancing  troops,  breaking  down  bridge?,  and 
taking  up  defensive  positions.  Nelson  showed  considerable  military 
skill,  and  was  evidently  better  adapted  by  nature  for  a  partisan 
leader,  than  for  a  physician  or  a  distiller.  The  courage  of  the 
Doctor  appeared  in  strange  contrast  with  the  cowardice  of 
Papineau,  who  since  his  flight  from  Montreal  had  lurked  at  St. 
Denis.  Here  he  remained  as  Nelson's  guest  till  the  appearance  of 
the  troops,  when,  instead  of  heading  his  misguided  followers  like  a 
brave  man,  and  shovving  them  that  he  could  tight  as  well  as  talk, 
he  abandoned  them  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  fled  to  Yamaska 
on  the  St.  Hyacinthe  river,  whence  he  subsequently  made  his  way 
with  no  small  ditticulty,  in  company  with  O'Callaghan,  into  the 
United  States.  No  excuses — no  sophistry  can  palliate  this  act. 
No  consideration  should  have  made  him  desert  his  friends  at  such 
a  time.  Had  he  gallantly  stood  his  ground,  and  borne  himself  like 
a  man,  the  circumstance  would  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of 
posterity,  for  much  of  his  folly  ;  whereas,  the  fact  of  his  cowardly 
flight  must  stamp  hini  with  enduring  ignominy. 

A  strong  loop-holed  or  many-windowed  dwelling-house,  or  build- 
ing of  any  kind  surrounded  by  others  affording  positions  for  a.flank- 
ing  or  cross-tire,  is  always  an  admirable  defensive  position,  when 
an  assailing  force  lacks  heavy  artillery.  Colonel  Gore  found  this 
to  be  the  case  to  his  cost  in  the  attack  on  St.  Denis.  The  single 
field  gun  he  had  been  able  to  bring  on,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads,  made  little  impression  on  the  buildings  of  the  village, 
and  although  he  attempted,  again  and  again,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  turn  the  insures,  js'  position, 
he  was  completely  foiled,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  as  the 
peasantry  were  now  rapidly  collecting,  and  he  had  already  sustain- 
a  lows  of  six  killed,  and  one  officer,  (Captain  Markham,)  and  sixteen 
me'  wounded.  Five  of  tiio  latter  were  left  behind,  and  treated 
witli  the  utmost  humanity  by  Nelson,  After  endeavouring  for 
several  hours  to  drag  it  through  the  horrible  roads,  the  gun,  a  brass 
one,  wa    spiked  and  abandoned. 

The  loss  of  the  insurgents  was  much  greater  than  ihat  of  the 
troops,  being  thirteen  killed  and  several  wounded,  t     Still,  the  vic- 

*  Wolfred  Nelson's  Narrative, 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  at  any  period  of  the  attack  tliure  was  a  larger 
number  than  tive  hundred  hulntants  in  the  village. 

X  Christie,  vol.  iv.  p,  461.  Ovide  Perrault,  a  member  oi  the  Assembly  was 
among  the  killed. 
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tory  was  fleciderlly  on  their  side,  and  they  had  effectually  prevented 
the  sheriff  from  executing  the  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
Nelson  and  others.  But  they  stained  their  triumph  by  the  coward- 
ly and  cruel  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Weir.  When  the  firing 
commenced  his  guard  pinioned  his  arms  with  a  rope,  and  put  him 
into  a  cart,  with  the  view  of  taking  him  to  the  rebel  head-quarters 
at  St.  Charles.  Possibly  disliking  his  uncomfortable  position,  or 
fancying  he  might  be  able  to  make  his  escape,  he  jumped  from  the 
cart  ere  it  had  (juit  the  village,  and,  as  it  is  .iaid  in  defence  of  the 
barbarous  act  of  his  murder,  struck  at  his  guards,  though  how, 
unless  with  his  feet,  it  is  dithcult  to  imagine,  as  his  arms  were  still 
bound.  In  the  scuttle  he  was  mercilessly  shot,  sabred,  hacked  and 
stabbed,  as  though  he  had  been  a  mad  dog,  and  not  a  pinioned 
and  defenceless  human  being ;  and  when  the  wretched  man, 
maimed  and  bleeding  from  numerous  wounds,  sought  shelter 
beneath  the  cart,  he  was  dragged  forth  and  foully  murdered  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  No  more  savage  act  marks  the 
whole  annals  of  Canada.  And  yet  one  of  the  barbarous  villains 
who  perpetrated  it  was  subsequently  acquitted,  at  Montreal,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence  against  him,  by  a  perjured  jury  of  his 
countrymen. 

Their  victory  at  St.  Denis  raised  the  courage  of  the  insurgents, 
and  their  sc(iuting  parties  swept  the  country  in  every  direction. — 
The  steamer  Vnrc.mifs^  laden  with  supplies  for  Gores  harassed 
force,  was  tired  at  from  St.  Ours,  and  compelled  to  put  back  ;  and 
the  comnmnication  with  Montreal  rendered  extremely  ditticult  and 
irregular.  But  the  insurgents  had  .achieved  their  last  success  in 
this  ill-advised  and  wrt^tchedly  organised  rebellion.  Wetherall, 
pursuant  to  his  instrnotions,  moved  down  the  Richelieu  from 
Chambly,  with  sonu'  thret^  hundred  infantry,  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  and  two  guns,  to  assail  the  intrenched  position  of  the 
enemy  at  St.  Charles.  At  St.  Hiliare  he  learned  of  tie  repulse  of 
Gor'j  before  St.  Denis,  and  halted  to  await  the  arrival  t)f  somo 
other  troops,  whom  he  now  directt'd  to  join  him,  and  fresh  instruc- 
tions from  Montreal,  Rut  recei.ving  no  new  orders  from  head- 
(juarters,  aiul  the  additional  troops  having  arrived,  he  pushed 
forward,  on  the  2()th,  to  attack  the  insurgents.  Desirous  to  avoid 
the  shedding  of  blood,  ho  sent  them  word  that  if  they  dispersed 
peaceably  they  should  not  be  injured,  'riicii'  gener.'il,  Brown,  sent 
a  message  in  return  to  the  effect,  that  if  Wetherall's  troops  laid 
down  their  arms  they  should  bo  permitted  to  pass  unmolested.* — 
Brown's  conduct  imntediately  afterwaids  di^l  not  correspond  with 
this  piece  of  braggadocio.  He  fled  ere  thc^  action  had  well  be- 
gun, leaving  his  followei's,  who  might  imujber  one  thousand,!  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

*  Narrative  of  Thomas  Storiow  Brown. 

t  Brown  appuars  to  say  in  his  statement  tliat  the  number  was  much  smal- 
ler. But  as  ho  endeavours  to  conceal  his  own  cowardice,  it  is  ditticult  to 
believe  him.     The  number  seems  to  have  been  as  above. 
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On  reaching  to  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  rebel 
position  Wetherall  found  it  to  be  a  stockailed  \v<jrk  strongly  occu- 
pied, and  frc  ;i  which  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  hi.s  force  by 
two  guns  and  musketry.  A  few  roumls  from  his  guns  breached  the 
poorly  constructed  intreneiunent,  when  his  troops  swept  rapidly 
through,  and  sciittered  the  wretchedly-armed  insurgents  with  the 
bayonet.  Fifty-six  of  their  dead  were  counted  on  the  ground,  and 
several  others  died  miserably  in  the  bui-nt^l  houses.  Their 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  few  in  comjiarison.  The  troops  gave 
little  quarter,  and  bitterly  revenged  tlu;  murdeicd  Weir  :  their  loss 
was  three  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

On  the  following  day  Wetherall  dispersed  a  l)0(ly  of  armed 
/taftiton^s  at  Point  Olivier,  and  ca})tunKl  two  small  guns.  On  the 
2nd  of  December  Gore  paid  another  visit  t;»  St.  Denis  with  a 
stronger  force  than  before.  He  found  it  abanloned,  Nelson  had 
fled,  and  his  building.s,  as  well  as  tlu^  others  fr(»m  which  the  troops 
had  been  fired  at,  were  given  to  the  tlnmes,  and  sacked  Ijy  the 
enraged  soldiers  and  volunteers.  Tlu^  ab.indoned  gun  was  now 
recovered,  as  well  as  the  ]>ody  of  the  \infortun;ite  VV^eir,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  river,  and  kept  down  by  Large  stones. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  (!overnor-(}enei'?ii  issued  a  {procla- 
mation, declaring  martial  law  in  foi-ce  in  the  district  of  Montreal. 
Large  rewards  had  been  already  oi!'ei-ed  for  the  c.ipture  of 
Papineau,  Jind  divcM's  others  chargecl  with  the  oriinc!  of  higli  treason. 
$2,000  were  now  offered  for  tlu;  apjirehension  of  the  mui'derers  of 
Weir,  and  $1,200  for  the  capture  of  tlu^  j)ersons  who  had  barbar- 
ously killed  Joseph  Chartrand,  a  volunteer  j)i'ivate  of  the  parish  of 
St.  John. 

The  prompt  measures  taken  by  Colboi-ne  crushed  out  rebellion  in 
the  counties  along  the  Richelieu  befoul  it  could  receixc  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  a  l)o(ly  (»f  sym[)athis(M-s  from 
Swanton  in  Vermont,  composed  principally  of  refugee  ('ariadians, 
had  taken  post  at  St.  Armands,  under  the  connnand  of  liouclu^tte 
and  Gagnon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes,  of  the  *J4th,  was  dij-ect- 
ed  to  dislodge  these  with  six  hundred  troops  ;  l)ut  before  Ik;  could 
march  from  St.  John's  the  loyal  \olunteers  of  the  frontier  town- 
ships had  already  defeated  and  disjersetl  them,  and  captured  a  tew 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  IJouchette.  The  disaffected  counties 
were  now  swept  in  every  dirtiction  by  the  military  and  \olunteers, 
and  the  gaol  of  Montreal  wassotm  crowded  with  insurgent  prisctners. 
Among  these  was  Wolfred  Nelson,  who,  after  traversing  by-i-oads 
and  woods  for  ten  day.-,  swimming  rivers  and  sleeping  in  the  snow, 
was  captured  in  the  East(»rn  Townships,  the  militia  (.•orj)s  of  which, 
having  obtained  arms  from  the  (lovei-nment,  wei-e  now  thoroughly 
on  the  alert. 

In  Quebec  tlu;  British  inhabitants  had  coini;  forward  unaninHms- 
ly  to  offer  their  services  to  the  (Joverinnent,  and  were  promptly 
formed  into  volunteei"  companies.  .V  portion  of  these  companit^s 
were  embodied  in  a  battalion  one  thousand  strong,  which,  with  the 
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other  volunteers,  were  soon  able  to  perform  the  garrison  duties  of 
the  city,  and  allow  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  to  Montreal. — 
Aided  by  this  reinforcement,  and  the  insurgent  gatherings  on  the 
Richelieu  having  been  effectually  suppresse<l,  General  Colborne 
now  resolved  to  make  a  movement  against  St.  Eustache,  lying 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Montreal,  where  a  considerable 
body  of  the  disaffected  had  es':ablished  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  Amury  Girod,  appointed  by  Papineau  to  command  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  direction  a  large  number  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  had  been  plundered  by  the  insurgents,  still  ignorant  of 
the  disasters  on  the  Richelieu,  threatened  in  many  cases  with  mas- 
sacre, and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Montreal. 

Every  preparation  having  been  completed,  Colborne,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  marched  out  of  Montreal,  amid  the  cheers  of  its  lo3'al 
citizens,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  including  a  body  (if 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  ensuing  night  was  passed  at  St. 
Martin's,  and  next  morning  the  troops  crossed  the  Ottawa  on  the 
ice  to  St.  Eustache.  The  principal  position  of  the  rebels,  who 
numbered  about  one  thousand,  was  at  the  village  church,  now 
surrounded  by  a  strong  barricade,  which  was  soon  breached,  how- 
ever, by  the  tire  of  the  artillery,  when  it  was  promptly  carried  by 
storm,  and  its  defenders  slain,  captured,  or  driven  out.  The  par- 
sonage and  manor  houses,  also  occupied  by  the  enemy,  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  all  these  were  soon  wrapt  in  flames.  A  fresh 
wind  blew  at  the  time,  and  sixty  adjoining  buildings  were 
speedily  enveloped  in  one  general  conflagration.  Some  of 
the  insurgents  had  taken  refuge  in  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
and  perished  miserably  in  the  flames,  to  the  horror  and 
distress  of  the  spectators,  who  were  unable  to  rescue  them. 
Their  entire  loss  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  killed,  nearly  the 
same  number  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  prisoners. — 
Their  leader,  Girod,  like  Brown  at  St.  Charles,  deserted  them  soon 
after  the  tiring  ci»mnienced,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  up 
reinforcements  ;  but  tinding  it  impossible  to  escape,  so  narrowly 
was  he  pursued,  he  shot  himself  in  the  head,  four  days  afterwai*ds, 
a  short  distance  below  Monti-eal.  The  loss  of  the  British  at  St. 
Eustache  was  one  killed  and  seven  wouiided.  Am(mg  the  latter 
was  Major  Gugy.  The  insurgents'  poor  ammunition  accounted  for 
this  small  number  of  casualties. 

On  the  15th  Colborne  moved  forward  to  St.  Benoit^  which  had 
been  tlie  hot-bed  of  sedition  in  that  (|uarter ;  and  where  the 
Patriots  were  said  to  be  strongly  fortitied.  While  on  the  march 
thither  he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  tendering  submission,  the 
insurgents  offering  to  lay  down  their  arms,  ami  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. This,  jjowever,  did  not  delay  his  progress.  White 
flags  were  displayed  from  most  of  the  houses  along  the  line  of 
march,  in  token  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  residents,  to 
whom,  in  eonseijuence,  no  injury  was  done.  On  his  arrival  at  St. 
Benoit  Colborne  found  nearly   thi.  )  hundred   men   drawn  up   in 
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line,  and  exhibiting  white  flags,  who  declared  that  they  surrender- 
ed at  discretion,  and  implored  forgiveness  for  having  taken  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  With  the  exception  of  their  leaders,  who 
were  retained  as  prisoners,  they  were  all  humanely  dismissed  to 
their  homes.  Shortly  after  Colborne  marched  into  St.  Benoit,  Major 
Townsend,  who  had  been  ordered  to  move  down  upon  its  rear, 
from  Carillon,  with  a  part  of  the  24th  regiment  and  a  strong  body 
of  St.  Andrew's  Volunteers,  also  entered  the  village,  and  remained 
there  until  next  day.  Before  this  force  set  out  on  its  return  march 
to  Carillon,  the  enraged  Volunteers,  many  of  whose  homes  had 
been  plundered  and  even  burnt  in  some  cases  by  the  insurgents, 
proceeded  to  take  revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained. — 
Despite  all  that  the  commanding  officer  could  do,  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  almost  every  house  in  the  village  was  set 
fire  to,  including  even  the  church.  Two  houses  of  leading  rebels 
on  the  return  line  of  march  were  also  burned  down.* 

The  prisons  at  Montreal  were  now  filled  with  captured  Patriots, 
who  awaited  their  ultimate  fate  with  no  small  anxiety.  But 
although  martial  law  was  now  in  force,  the  great  humanity  of  the 
Government  prevented  its  use,  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  ; 
and  not  a  single  insurgent  prisoner  ^vas  tried  under  its  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  bring  any  of 
them  to  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals.  Numbers  of  the  least 
guilty  of  the  prisoners  were  discharged,  as  the  winter  wore  on,  and 
went  home,  thankful,  in  most  cases,  to  an  indulgent  Government 
which  had  so  eaiily  permitted  them  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their 
treasonable  conduct.  In  several  instances,  however,  the  magnanim- 
ity of  the  authorities  was  regarded  as  arisuig  from  timidity  and 
fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  and  was  grossly  abused,  as  will  appear 
hereafter. 

As  the  year  drew  towards  a  close  the  firm  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  success  which  now  .so  invari- 
ably attended  military  operations,  pvide  a  most  salutary  impresi..  n 
on  the  habitants  ;  and  in  several  localities  public  meetings  were 
held  at  which  loyal  resolutions  wero  passed.  In  tlie  neighbouring 
State  ot  Vermont,  Governor  Jenison  issued,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  a  proclamation  enjoining  strict  neutrality  on  the  popu- 
lation, now  a  good  deal  excited,  and  greatly  disposed  to  aia  the 
refugee  insurgents,  who  had  crossed  the  border  and  still  cherished 
hostile  designs  against  the  Province.  A  similar  proclamation  was 
issued  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  by  William  L.  Marcy,  governor 
of  the  j^tate  of  New  York.  These  proclanifitions  had  little  effect, 
however,  in  restraining  the  turbuhuit  find  ungovernable  men,  who 
had  now  collected  on  the  frontier,  and  who  wi-re  ready  for  any 
aggression  which  promised  plunder  or  unpunishable  robbery. 

Such  was  the   condition  of  affairs   as  regarded    Lower    Canada 
when  the   new  year  made   its  appearance.     On  the  13th  of 
January    news  arrived  in   Quebec  that  the  Home  Govern-    1838. 
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ment,  while  fully  approving  of  the  course  pursued  by  Gosford, 
had,  pursuant  to  his  own  request,  relieved  him  of  the  government,* 
and  appointed  Colborne  as  his  temporary  successor.  On  the  26th 
of  February  he  left  for  Boston,  en  route  to  England,  and  previous 
to  his  departure  was  presented  with  several  complimentary  ad- 
dresses. His  mission  of  conciliation  had  been  fully  carried  out,  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  but  it  failed  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results  from  causes  entirely  beyond  liis  control.  Instead 
of  a  peaceable  civil  government  he  left  behind  him  the  reign  of 
martial  law  ;  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  approve  of  a  general 
order  directing  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Lapraire,  Chambly 
and  L'Acadie,  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  nearest  justices  of  the 
peace  or  militia  officers,  within  one  month  ;  vhile,  at  the  same 
time,  hostile  bands  were  collecting  at  various  pcunts  along  the 
entire  Canadian  frontier. 

Two  days  after  Lortl  Gosford's  departure  a  body  of  over  six 
hundred  insurgents,  who  had  fled  from  the  Piovince  in  December, 
recrossed  the  frontier  from  Lake  Champlain,  under  the  command 
of  Doctors  Robert  Nelson  and  Cote,  with  Hfteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms  and  three  field  pieces  stolen  from  United  States'  arsenals  by 
their  American  sympathisers,  to  organisf;  a  fresh  outbreak.  But 
finding  the  Missisquoi  militia  assembling  on  their  Hank,  and  some 
troops  advancing  against  their  front,  their  heai-ts'  failed  them  and 
they  retreat  3d  into  the  United  States.  There  they  were  speedily 
met  by  General  Wool,  who  had  pui'sued  them  from  Plattsburg, 
(the  American  Government  ha\'ing  been  at  last  shamed  into  active 
interference)  and  compelled  to  surrender  their  arms  and  munitions 
of  war.  Nelson  and  Cote  were  arrested,  and  delivei  'id  over  to  the 
State  authorities,  but  were  soon  again  at  liberty.  During  this  brief 
inroad  Nelson  issued  a  declaration  of  indopendence,  to  which  he 
appended  his  name  as  "  president  of  the  pro\isi()nal  government  of 
Lower  Canada."  In  this  document,  it  was  stated,  among  several 
other  things,  that  all  persons  should  enjoy  e(iual  rights  :  that  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  was  dissolved,  the  feudal  tenure 
of  land  abolished,  and  the  people  discharged  from  all  seigniorial 
rights  and  payment  of  dues.  Nelson  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  his 
proclamation,  while  acceptable  enough  to  the  hnlnt(mts^  the  major- 
ity of  whom  had  just  as  little  desire  to  pay  tithes  as  ';,'igniorial 
dues,  alarmed  the  clerical  order,  and  made  it  more  earnest  than 
before  in  its  support  of  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Lord  John  Russell,  susjxMidiiii;  tlu;  constitution  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  ::.aking  provision  for  its  tenipoi'ary  government,  by  the 
ceation  of  a  Special  Council  of  twenty-two  members,  whose 
decrees,  or  ordinances,  were  to  have  the  same  ettect  and  force  as 
tl  <  acts  of  a  Ic' islature.  Roebuck,  still  agent  for  Lower  Canada, 
mju'c  a  strci..;    argument   against  the    bill,  but    the    i-ehellion  ha  J 

*  Vide  Olcnlg's  despatch  te  Gosford  Decomber  23rd,  aiul  to  Colborne 
Ject  mber  0th,  1837. 
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discredited  him  with  the  House,  and  however  anxious  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  now  warily  led  by  Peel,  might  be  to  embarrass  the 
Whig  Cabinet  of  Lonl  Melbourne,  it  declined  to  interfere. — 
The  measure  conse(|ue!itly  carried  by  a  large  majority,  there  being 
only  eight  dissentients,  and  was  <luly  sent  to  the  upper  chamber. 
There  it  met  with  more  serious  criticism,  especially  from  Hroughara, 
who,  while  a  Whig  himself,  had  not  forgiven  the  administration 
for  having  declined  to  reappoint  him  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  now 
acted  the  part  of  a  political  fr<'«^lanco  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
made  an  extreme  speech  against  the  bill,  and  even  declared  that  the 
French-Canadians  had  a  right  to  revolt.  His  speech  led  to  a  reply 
from  the  Karl  of  Durham,  who  had  already  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor-General,  and  of  "  Her  Majesty's  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  adjustment  (jf  certain  important  affairs  affecting  the 
Provinces  of  Uppei-  and  Lower  Canada."  He  declared  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Canada  for  the  special  purpose  of  suspending  the  consti- 
tution, but  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  extraordinary  state  of 
circumstances  produced  by  the  rebellious  part  of  the  Canadian 
community.  "  I  go,"  he  said,  "  not  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
that  species  of  discreditable  j)ower,  as  Lord  Brougham  calls  it, 
which  is  invested  in  me,  but  to  restore;  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
law,  and  I  trust  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  conferring  upon  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  such  a  free  an<l  liberal  constitu- 
tion, as  shall  place  thom  ....  th(;  same  scfile  of  independence  as 
the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  Gi'eat  Hritain.''*  When  Durham  sat 
down  applause  greeted  him  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  l)y  a  large  majority.  On  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary it  was  signed  by  the  (Jiuhmi,  and  became  la\v .  On  the  29th  of 
March  it  was  published  in  the  Qui'l)ec  (iazette  "  by  authority," 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  the  same  journal  contj-'.ed  Sir  John 
Colborne's  proclamation  summoning  tlie  "  Special  Council,"  which 
had  to  be  appoitited  by  the  Gc  >rnor-General  !  ider  tlie  Act,-  — 
With  his  usual  prudence  he  noiiiiiiated  eleven  i  abers  of  British 
origin,  and  eleven  French-Canudians  ;  all  men  mark  and  good 
repute  in  the  Province.  This  Council  met  for 
of  April  ;  and,  live  days  afterwards,  agi-ecd  to 
their  ordinances  sliould  take  erttvt  from  the  < 
Another  measure  was  also  passed,  which  suspeni 

ovt  until  the  2  Ith  of  tin;  ensuing  August,  so  s  to  give  time,  it  was 
said,  to  Durham  to  adopt,  in  accordance  witi  his  instructions,  such 
measures  as  lit;  should  deem  Ht  in  relation  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  recent  rebellion. f 

Matters  iiaving  now  assumed  a  more  peacea))l«i  aspect,  Colbo»"'e, 
on  the  12th  of  Api'il,  issued  a  general  order  permitting  a  numoer 
of  volunteei'  corps,  twenty-four  companies  in  all,  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Two  whole  regim»;nts  of  'Jlengarry  ii-  ii,  who  had  been 
(juartered    in    the   County  of  Laprairie,  mIso  inaiched  home  during 

*  Hansanl  Uoportii,  veil,  xi,  col.  'J4.3.    +  C'hristio,  vol.  v,  p.  53. 
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the  same  month.  *'  His  Excellency,"  said  this  general  order, 
not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  sincerely  thanking  the 
officers  and  men  of  these  corps,  for  their  zealous  and  valuable 
services  during  the  time  that  they  have  been  embodied."  On  the 
27th  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  martial  law,  as  estab- 
lished on  the  bth  of  the  preceding  December,  to  be  no  longer  in 
force.  Despite  tho  large  number  of  minor  delinquents  which  had 
been  discharged  during  the  winter  the  gaol  at  Montreal  was  still 
crowded  with  rebel  prisoners,  not  one  of  whom  had  yet  been  brought 
to  trial,  owing  to  instructions  from  the  Home  Government,  which 
had  advised  Colborne  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  No  court  martial  was  therefore  orga  ieed  for  the 
trial  ot  any  of  the  insurgents,  and  Colborne  declined  to  have  them 
tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  they  would  be  almost  certain  to 
be  acquitted,  and  the  law  thus  brought  into  contempt. 

Early  in  May  the  .  rbour  of  Quebec  was  gayer  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  several  men  of-war,  frigates  and  troop 
ships,  which  brought  out  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
England,  among  which  were  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  Successful 
rebellion  had  now  become  a  more  difficult  matter  than  ever. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   THE  EARL  OF  DURHAM. 

The  new  Governor-General  came  of  an  ancient  lineage,  the  Lamb- 
ton's  of  Durham,  one  of  the  very  oldest  English  families.  Juhn 
Gi'orge  Lambton  was  born  in  1792,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  his  native  county.  He  was  twice  niarried  ;  first  in 
1813  to  a  Miss  Cholmondeley,  who  departed  this  life  some  two 
years  afterwards,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter  behind  her,  both  of 
whom,  like  their  mother,  died  young.  In  December,  1816,  he 
married  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Grey,  and  was  created 
a  peer  in  1828.  On  his  father-in-law  becoming  premiei*,  in  1830, 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  und  thus  became  a  cabinet 
minister.  He  had  his  full  share  of  carryi.ig  through  the  House  the 
great  Parliamentary  reform  measure  of  1832,  although  indifferent 
health,  and  the  loss  of  his  children,  prevented  him  from  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  its  debates  :  and  was  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  more  advanced  Whig  school  of  political  thought  of  that  period. 
His  general  abilities  were  far  above  the  average  ;  and  his  speeches, 
at  once  fervid  and  eloquent,  now  and  then  stirred  the  sluggish 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  chamber  to  its  depths.  Rich  in  mental 
endowments,  rich  also  in  this  world's  goods  ;  prt)ud  of  his  ancient 
ancestry  ;  standing  well  with  himself  ;  high  of  temper,  sensitive  and 
irascible,  and  exceedingly  wilful  in  his  .ays.  he  was  not,  at  times, 
a  very  pleasant  colleague  to  get  along  with.  Poftr  health  and 
domestic  affliction  added  to  his  natural  irrital)ility  of  temper  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  on   more  than   one  occasion  he  made   himself  so  un- 
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pleasant  at  the  council  board  as  to  seriously  disturb  and  embarrass 
his  father-in-law.  Ho  he  retired  from  the  Grey  administration  in 
1833,  a  year  before  it  fell  to  pieces  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  and 
was  solaced  with  an  earklom  and  a  special  mission  to  the  Russian 
Court.  In  1835  he  returned  again  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  the  summer 
of  1837.  In  January,  1838,  he  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  and,  under  a  special  Imperial  statute,  vested  with 
unusual  powers.  Great  things  were  expected  from  him  by  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet,  and  also  by  the  people  of  England,  whose 
attention,  owing  to  the  rebellion,  had  been  strongly  drawn  to  this 
country. 

Although  an  extreme  Whig,  and  almost  a  Radical  in  principle, 
Durham  was  fond  of  power  for  its  own  sake,  a  proud  man  after 
his  fashion,  and  much  given  to  display.  He  had  represented  his 
sovereign  at  the  court  of  the  Czar  with  no  small  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, and  in  coming  to  Canada  determined  to  eclipse  all  the  vice- 
regal splendour  of  his  predecessors,  and  so  largely  impress  his 
personality  on  its  people.  The  Hastings  man-of-war,  appointed  to 
convey  him  to  his  government,  was  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  its 
class,  was  royally  fitted  up  for  the  voyage ;  and  its  spacious  state- 
rooms and  cabins  were  surrendered  for  the  use  of  his  family  and 
his  numerous  suite.  He  sailed  from  Englp  ad  on  the  24th  of  April, 
and  on  the  27th  of  May  the  Hastings  ■iM  i;-nchor  in  the  harbour 
Bound  to  disembark  in  sta  -,  he  remained  on  board 
29th,  when  all  preparations  having  been  fully 
his  reception,  he  landed  at  the  Queen's  wharf 
thunder   of   artillery    from   the   frowning   rock  above, 
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the  heads  of  Government  departments,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  the  people  who  cheered  him  long  and  vigorously  as  he  ascended 
grandly  to  the  ancient  Castle  of  St.  Louis.  Since  the  advent,  over 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years  before,  of  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  and 
Courcelles  and  Talon,  who  came  fresh  from  all  the  splendour  of  the 
court  of  Louis  le  Grande,  nothing  so  imposing  had  been  witnessed 
at  Quebec.  At  the  Castle  the  Executivr  Council  and  principal 
officers  of  the  civil  government  were  in  attendance,  and  Durham 
was  at  once  sworn  in,  and  shorter  literwards  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  assumption  of  odiee,  and  briefly  stating  the  policy 
he  proposed  to  pursue.  "  The  honest  and  conscientious  vlvocate  of 
reform,  and  of  the  amelioration  of  defeetivH  institutions,  will  re- 
ceive from  me,"  lie  said,  "  without  distinction  of  party,  races,  or 
politics,  that  assistance  and  encouragement  which  their  patriotism 
has  a  right  to  command  ;  but  the  disturl[>ers  of  the  public  pei»ce 
will  find  in  me  an  uncompromising  opponent.  People  ol  British 
America,  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  a  friend  and  an  arbitrator, 
ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to  your  wishes,  complaints,  and 
grievances,  and  fully  determined  to  act  with   the  strictest  impar- 
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tiality.  If  you,  o  your  .sidt*,  will  abjure  all  party  and  sectarian 
animo.sities,  and  unite  with  nie  in  tise  bles.s<!d  work  of  peace  and 
harmony,  [  feel  assured  that  I  can  lay  th(!  foundation  of  such  a 
systenj  of  goverrwnent  as  will  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  all 
classes,  allay  all  dissensions,  and  pennan«!ntly  eHtal)lish,  under 
Divine  Providence,  the  w«!alth,  s^reatness,  and  prosperity,  of  which 
such  inexhaustible  elements  are  to  be  found  in  these  fertile  coun- 
tries." 

Among  the  nunier(»us  train,  which  accompanied  Durham  to  this 
country,  was  Charles  IJuller,  a  man  of  go(Ml  r(rputati<m,  a  brilliant 
and  able  writer,  and  a  fine;  spc^aker,  wjiosi;  political  philosophy  had 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  lU)  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1830  for  th«!  borough  of  West  Lane,  and  voted  for  the 
Reform  Rill,  although  it  disfranchised  hi.'  own  constituency..  But 
at  the  ensuing  general  election  he  found  a  n(!w  constituency,  in 
Cornwall,  for  which  he  .sat  until  his  death  in  IMH.  In  .selecting 
him  for  his  chief  secretary  Durham  made  an  (!xc(!llent  choice,  as 
the  famous  report,  wliicli  liuller  so  largely  prepared,  bears  the 
most  ample  testimony.  Durham  was  not  .so  fortunate,  however, 
as  regarded  his  two  assistant  secretari(^s,  Kdwaid  (Jibbon  Wake- 
field and  Thomas  K.  M.  Turton,  who,  .ilthough  n)e.n  of  ability, 
were  of  tarnished  reputation  and  loose  principle.  Turton's  morals 
were  formed  in  the  lax  (}«!orgian  school  of  his  day,  and  eventually 
culminated  in  a  succ(!s.sfal  divorce  suit  on  tlie  part  oi  his  wife  ; 
while  Wak<ifield  had  bticii  nMidcn-d  notorious  by  the  alxluction  of  a 
ward  in  chanccM-y,  for  which  lie  had  been  convicted, and  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  two  years.  Turton  was  a  bariist(U'  of  some  repute, 
and  came  out  as  the  special  law  adviser  of  I)urlian».  A  good  many 
of  the  legal  blunders  ccjminitted  by  bis  lonlship,  while  in  Canada, 
are  lai  latTurton'sdoor,and  it  would  a[)p(!ar  justly  so.  He  afterwards 
became  regi.strar  of  the  suprenm  court  at  Calcutta,  a  V(M-y  lucrative 
post ;  succeeded  his  father  in  tlu;  family  baronetcy  in  1844  ;  and 
died  in  1854,  while  on  his  way  to  Hnyland  from  the  Mauritius. — 
Waketield  remained  in  Canada  after  the  de[)arture  of  his  patron, 
and  got  a  position  on  the  Heauliarnois  Canal,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  what  became  of  him  afterw;i.i'ds.  Dui'ham  was  sciverely  censured, 
in  Parliament,  for  tluMMnployment  of  these  two  men  in  connection 
with  an  office  confiM-red  by  his  sovereign.*  The  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Glonelg,  coun.sell(!d  him  against  the  proceeding,  but  they  had 
managed  to  ingratiates  th(uns(;lv(;s  int<»  his  good  opinion,  and  in  his 
usual  wilfuj  way  h(!  p(!rsisted  in  nstaining  th(!m.  In  addition  to 
his  personal  suites  .several  adv(!nturers  also  followed  Durham 
to  Canada,  hoping  to  get  .some  kind  of  {)rotit.ibl«^  ernploynient  by 
his  favour,  and  thus  bettering  their  fortun((s  :  and  in  .some  cases 
were  successful. 

But  the  unwi.s(i  choice  f)f  his  assistant   .secretaries  was  not  the 
only  mistake  mad(!  by  Duiham.     He  h/id  evidently  formetl  a  very 
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low  (fstitnfitc  (»f  the  puhlir  nmn  of  Cauiidn,  of  every  shade  of 
[)oIitics,  unci  resolved  to  «;arry  out  this  i(h.'a  witli  a  hi^'h  luind.  On 
the.'JlHtof  May  th(^  Kxeeutive  Council  was  summarily  ismisstid, 
and  a  new  on«^,  consl  Hn;,'  of  iJuiler,  Turton,  Coion(*l  Cooper, 
military  secrc^tary,  I'.dy,  provincial  secrt^tary,  and  Routh,  connniH- 
sary  i^enerai,  appointed  in  its  sti-ad.  The  Sp(!cial  Council,  so  wisely 
and  carefully  soh-etecl  hy  Colhorne,  was,  on  the  1st  of  .June,  also 
sent  about  its  business,  and  a  new  ont;  create<l  sometime  after- 
wards. If,  was  fomposfMl  of  seven  memhc-rs,  six  naval  and  military 
officers  and  iJuiler,  not  one;  of  whom  had  any  personal  interest  in 
the  l*rovince,  w(rre  all  stn  n;,'ers  th«!i'(!to,*  and  knew  little  or 
nothinf^  about  its  aff'airs.  This  was  an  extreme  proceeding,  but 
Durham  had  fividcritly  rrsolved  to  be  the  pacificator  arnl  regenerator 
of  Canada  after  his  own  methotls,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  success, 
which  he  felt  assured  of  accomplishing,  should  attach  solely  to 
hinjself  ;  and  with  that  object  in  vi<!W,  and  despite  his  poor  health, 
he  toih'd  with  all  his  might  during  n<;irly  the  whole  of  the  five 
months  of  his  st.iy  in  this  <'ountry. 

Having  completed  ail  his  pn^liminary  arrangements,  the  more 
important  jwirt  of  m»rham's  jilan  presently  began  to  unfold  itself. 
As  already  stattvl,  no  pcM'son  as  yet  had  been  tried  for  high  treason, 
and  a  larije  numbci-  of  fjrisone.-'s  still  remained  in  Montreal  gaol  to 
be  dispostnl  of.  TIm;  public  mind  continued  in  an  excite<l  state, 
and  as  an  in»paiti;d  jury  could  not  bt;  looked  for  it  was  useless  to 
bring  the  insurgents  to  trial  before  the  ordiruiry  tribunals,  and 
as  Dwrhani's  inissictn  was  one  of  peace  and  (conciliation  he  was  un- 
willing to  resort  to  court  martial.  Fn  this  dil(;mma  he  had  recourse 
to  an  <!xp(Mlient,  which  Ixiing  at  variance;  with  all*  established 
usage,  and  the  very  g<mius  of  British  law,  created  a  large  amount 
of  hostile  criticism,  (vsp(>ciidly  in  England.  \t  w  ts  determined  to 
relea.s(^  all  tlu;  minor  offenders,  and  to  induce  eight  of  the  principal 
ones  to  phiad  guilty  of  tUv.  charge  (»f  high  trea.son  ;  and  waiving 
all  right  of  trial  to  place  thems(!lv«!s  unconditionally  at  the  disposal 
of  th(!  Coveriutr  (IfMMMal.  This  was  accom[)lished  after  a  goti<l 
deid  of  ilihigiie,  in  wlii.h  Wakefield  played  a  heading  part  ;  and 
Bouchettc!,  Wolfred  Nels»r,  V'iger,  and  fiv((  otheis,  signed  a 
docunuint  placing  themselves  unreservedly  in  hurhatu's  hands.  On 
the  28th  of  .lune,  I  Ik!  coroiiiition  day  of  the  t^ueen,  the  new  Special 
Council  was  hurriedly  convened  in  ordiM  to  give  its  sanction  to  a 
proclamation,  or  rather  oidinance,  banishing  tlies(!  (Mght  in.surgcmts 
to  Bermuda,  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  aiul  jjronouncing  a 
sentence  of  death  ag.'iinst  (hem  in  case  of  their  unauthoriswl 
return  to  tlie  Pi'o\i!ic(;  ;  as  well  as  against  Papiiu'au,  Cote,  Oagnon, 
Itobert  Nelson,  (Jeoi-ge  K.  Cartier,  O'Callughan,  and  eleven  other 
fugitives  fj'oin  justice.  Tin;  murderers  of  Li<!Utenant  Weir  and 
Joseph  Chartrand  were;  sjx'cially  exempted,  in  this  ordinance,  from 
amn«!sty.     Pursuant  to    its   cornlitions  the  eight  person.s,  who  had 
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confossod  thdir  i^uilt,  wf-.n'.  pl.-icod,  <m  thf  8th  (»f  July,  oti  hoard  a 
Ht/<!ainor,  an*!  at  orioc;  (umvuycd  to  lJ(!niiuda.  All  th«!  otlier 
political  prisofMTH  worn  di.scharj^(!d  from  further  «lf!t''Mtion,  on 
l^ivinj^  sjicurity  to  koop  thi;  p«!ac(!.  Tln-sf,  wisrc-  uridoul>t(idly  high- 
handed, and  ♦!X(;<T'^diti;^ly  autorratic  proc*"-  linjjH  ;  and,  althouj^h 
thf'.y  Ifianod  to  the  sif|«!  of  mercy,  cHtahli-vluid  an  arbitrary  and 
danf(«!rouH  procodent,.  In(Jana<la,  how'!V<!r,  th«!  {^on(;ral  feelin;^  wa.s 
that  th<;  act  of  exiling  the  prin»v,ial  ofFciKh'Ts,  and  rcUiasifig  tho 
others,  was  one  of  clfMneney,  an«l  necensltatfid  l»y  the  condition  of 
the  country.  The  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Cfiartrand  at  tho 
autumn  assizes,  and  their  acquittal  in  the  face  of  dcNir  evidence 
against  them,  as  well  as  the  acfjuittal  /f  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Weil  at  the  ensuing  assi/.(!S,  clearly  provefj  the  difHculties  which 
Durh.\m  had  to  contend  against ;  and  palliated,  to  some  extent,  the 
extreir.'!  anrl  unusual  course  he  hafl  pursue.d. 

Farif  ying  that  In;  ha<l  safely  cut  the  (lordian-Knot  which  had 
confror  ted  andper[)lexe(l  him,  I)urliain  now  resolved  on  taking  a  brief 
holiflay,  and  in  company  with  his  countfiss  [jaid  a  visit  to  Upper 
Canada.  At  avi'vy  placet  where  In;  touclicvl,  in  going  and  return- 
ing, he  was  receivfu!  with  thr-  greatest  fjnthusiasm  ;  and  the  most 
flattering  addressfvs.  He  spent  stiveral  days  it  the  (Jlifton  House, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  all  tfi<;  princif)al  pfM'sons  of  thf;  neighbourhood, 
Canadians  and  Amru'icans,  waited  on  him  to  jKiy  their  respec' "  — 
Military  nsviews,  levees,  entertainments,  a,nd  sf)lendid  l)alls,  follow- 
ed one  anoth(!r  in  (juick  succ(!Ssion,  and  all  wiuit  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.  On  the  28th  of  July  Durliam  and  his  suite  again 
found  the.mHclves  at  Quebec.  Shortly  aft.',r  tluiir  return,  the 
rjieutenant-(]rftvernors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Kdward  Island 
arrived  in  st.ite  at  th(!  capital,  on  t)oard  a  war  vf'ssfil,  to  hold  a 
conference  on  th(!  federal  union  of  all  the  liritish  Nortli  American 
Province.s,  and  to  assist  in  which  deputations  from  the  Kxecutive 
«iovernme,nts  of  all  the  maritime  col')nie,s  also  pres(!iitly  made 
their  appfvarance.  liatl  n(!ws,  howe-vfjr,  brought  all  these  important 
proceedings  to  a  sudden  and  inglorious  tc^rmination. 

M(!anwliile,  a  sfirious  storm  had  arisen  in  the  liritish  Parliament, 
where  Durham's  political  fo'!S,  and  false  friends  as  wcW,  to  whom 
his  airs  cjf  superiority  had  given  no  small  ofF»mce,  w(;re  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  <lo  him  mischief  On  the  P)th  of  July,  Lord 
Winchel.sea  madt;  {)ointed  (inquiries,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to 
the  character  of  Turton  and  Wakefield,  and  condemned  their 
employment  f)y  Durham  as  an  insult  to  the  sovereign.  Three  days 
afterwards  I^)rd  Firougham  alluded,  in  a  sneering  manner,  to  the 
same  subject,  which  compelled  Lord  Melbfjurne  to  explain,  that 
th(!  (jroverninent  had  not  as  yet  had  timi;  to  encjuire  int<j  the 
inattfM',  and,  in  the  meantime,  declined  to  state  what  course  it 
rlesi<;jn(Hl  to  pursue.  Hut  all  this  was  only  the  merest  skirmishing, 
comparefl  with  the  assault  which  took  place,  when  a  copy  of  the 
ordinance  (exiling  the>  eiglit  insurgent  leaders  to  fJermufla  was 
received.      Brougham    saw   at  onc<5   tfiat  h(!   had    Durham   at  his 
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mnrcy,  and  througli  Iiitn  couM  now  son'onsly  cinhfirrasH  tli«ff'!il)in«'f, 
uml  thus  [)uniHh  it  f*»r  Jiavinj^  j)ass«-'l  liiin  ovjt  in  tin-  nifitti-r  of 
tlie  Lord  (Jhanc^jllorsliip.  liut  Uc  proceojhni  war'ly,  and  for  tlui 
prftSfjnt  contr^ntcd  hirnnrlf  ))y  brin;(in^  tli(»  illo^^al  a<;tion  of  Dnrliain 
to  the,  notice  of  t\u:  Houh*-,  and  afterward.s  intnxlijcin;;  a  hill  to 
iiulninnify  all  thosf;  concerned  in  puttin;^  the  "  onlinancj;'  into 
force.  The  ministry  at  first  op^iosed  the  ^lea■^ur(^  and  endeavour 
oA  to  'iefenil  Durham,  hut  had  at  IcMi^^th  to  ;,'ive  way  and  permit 
it,  with  Hohic  modifications,  to  l)«rc<)me  la,w.  In  the  del);ite  which 
took  [)lace  |}rou;.;liam  founri  tln^  wished  fnr  opportunity  of  hostihj 
criticism  and  censun-,  sharply  reviewed  the  hi<{h  handed  rourse 
pursufid  by  Durliam,  and  poititf-fl  out  its  ilje^^ality  in  forcible 
terms.  And  the  Duke  «»f  Wellin^^ton  declared  that  he  had  he»!n 
unwittinjjly  entraf)pf!d  into  suf)portinj.j  tin;  l>ill  suspiMidint^  the  (con- 
stitution of  Lower  (y'anada  ;  hut,  at  tlie  s;ime  time,  thiew  all  the 
responsihility  for  the  unlawful  actsdone  therr-under  on  the  ministry. 
When  Hrouj^hain  s  hill  wr-nt  down  to  the  (commons  it  le(l  to  a,  lon}^ 
and  animatfirl  d(!hat«'.  LonI  John  Russ*fll  at  last  ;.;ave  way,  an<l 
.said  that  f»n  reflection  he  harl  conn;  to  the  conclusion  that  the  safest 
c(»ur.se  would  he  tf»  pass  the  measur'e.  liut.  at  the  s/inie  time,  he 
stv(}u<f\y  conrlfMnii'  (I  the  treatment  Durham  had  received,  in  view 
of  the  fa,cf,  that  his  policy  h;id  led  to  t  r/i(i(|uillity  and  j^oofl  «»rder. — 
And  thfui,  vij^orously  strikitif^  hacic  at  l»rou;^ha.m,  he  rjeclanid, 
*'  tha,t  n(»  lefinemeTit  of  sf>[»histry,  .  it  bitterness  r)f  sarcasm,  accom- 
panied l)y  professions  of  friendship,  att(rmptin£(  to  dis«(uise,  hut 
un-;uf;(ri!ssfully,  (;ould  justify  the  petty  and  personal  feelin;^  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  attacks.  ' 

Official  news  of  tfie  dis-illowanr;*;  of  hi.s  j)olicy  Ijy  Parliamerit 
reachefl  Durham,  whih;  enL(a;^ed  in  discussinj,',  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  tlif^  seaboard  provinces,  the  (|aestion  of  the  conferleration 
of  liiitisli  North  America.  His  proud  and  .sensitive  nature  was 
.stun;^  to  the  (juick  ;  and  all  the  f;imri  he  had  anticipated  from  tho 
pacification  of  (Janada  was  turned  in  a  rnouKMit  into  the  fjitter  {(all 
f)f  disappointment.  "  Vanity  of  vanity,"  said  the  j)rea(;her,  "  all  is 
vanity  and  ve.xation  of  spirit  ;"  aiirl  how  jtaitifully  the  di.scftunted 
(>f»verfif)r  (ieneral  and  (Queens  Hij^h  (Commissioner  now  realised 
the  startlinf(  truth  of  this  aphorism  can  bf^  f)etter  imaj^iruid  than 
descrif)ed.  |[issun  had  suddenly  set  in  darkness  ;  and  he  made  no 
.secr(!t  of  how  k(!enly  he  felt  his  altercfl  j)osifion,  and  dechi  ted  that 
he  would  throw  u|)  his  pf»st  as  spefidily  as  [)ossil>le.  In  (/.anada 
the  I'ritish  fetOinj^,  which  had  so  j^enerally  en^lorsfvl  his  policy,  at 
once,  surrounded  him  with  its  syiripathy  ;  and  in  Quebec  and  .Mon- 
treal l>rou{,'ham,  Olernil;.'  and  Melbourne!,  rej^arded  as  either 
jirocuring  or  consenting  to  his  fall,  were  l)urncd  in  effij^y.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Krench-fJanadians  j)ublicly  repufliated  this  f»ufra{(e, 
and  jtasscfl  resolutions  thanking,'  Hrou{,diam  and  others  for  standin^^ 
by  tluun. 

Having  r(!ceive<l  the  official  despatches   (lisallowinj^  his  transpor- 
tyation  ordinance,  Durham  issued,  on    th(j  8th   of  October,  a  procia- 
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maticm  coutaiiiiii^  the  "  Act  of  IiidcMiuiity"  passed  by  the  rini)enal 
Parliament.  He  also  puhlisliod,  at  the  same  time,  a  second  procla- 
mation expressive  of  his  own  vi(!\vs,  defending;  liis  line  of  policy, 
and  declaring  his  determination  to  abandon  the  go\erinnent :  a 
wilful  and  unwise  proceeding.  His  enemies  charged  him  with 
liaving  thus  appealed  from  the  advisers  of  liis  sovereign  to  the 
judgment  of  a  still  rebellious  colony.  The  London  Tiiii''x  sarcasti- 
cally referred  to  him  as  the  "  \Am\  High  Seditioner,"  and  some  t)f 
his  brother  peers  denounced  him  as  "  a  more  dangerous  oebel  than 
Papineau.''  But  all  IJritish  Canada,  nevertheless,  was  profoundly 
moved  by  his  sudden  fall  ;  and  a<ldressos  of  sympatliy  p(mred  in 
upon  him  from  every  direction.  One  oi  his  last  public  acts  was  to 
promote  James  Stewart  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  ()i  Lower  Canada, 
in  succession  to  his  ancient  antagonist,  Sewell,  who  had  tilled  the 
position  for  so  many  years,  and  who  now  retired  upon  a  pension.  — 
Without  waiting  to  be  formally  recalled  Durham  sailed  for  England 
on  the  3rd  of  Nov(!mb<'r,  amid  eveiy  demonstration  of  respect  and 
regard  that  the  British  citizens  of  (Quebec  could  possibly  accor-d 
lum  ;  and  leaving  Sir  John  Colboriu;  in  chai-ge  of  the  administra- 
tion. Princely  in  his  style  of  li\ing,  exceedingly  hospitable, 
indefatigable  in  business,  and  altliough  at  times  haughty  and 
supercilious  in  manner,  usually  unaffected,  frank  and  affable,  his 
departure  was  a  n)atter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  the  loyal  people  of 
the  two  Canadas.  One  of  his  last  muniticent  acts  was  to  direct 
that  the  salary  ajid  emoluments,  accruing  to  him  as  Govei-nor- 
General,  should  be  expended  in  repairing  the  government  hou.ses 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  He  did  not  long  survive  his  bitter 
Canadian  expei'ience,  and  the  inglorious  termination  of  his  brief 
reign,  and  died  on  the  2<Sth  of  July,  1840.  Tn  due  time  his 
famous  Report,  the  most  masterly  state  paper  that  has  ever  been 
laid  before  the  British  Parliament,  made  its  appearance,  and  largely 
vindicated  his  colonial  policy.  To  the  people  of  Canada  it  consti- 
tutes the  most  valuable  legacy,  from  a  historical,  social  and  political 
point  of  view,  he  could  possibly  leav(!  them.  With  the  exception 
of  two  pai'agi'aphs,  on  Church  and  Crown  lands,  written  by  Wake- 
field and  Hanson,  the  entiie  Report  was  prepared  by  Buller,  but 
on  lines  laid  down  for  his  guidance!  by  Durham,  who  also  aided  in 
the  work  of  correction  and  revision.  Consideriiig  its  great  length, 
and  that  it  was  fi-amed  by  men  who  had  little  pi-evious  knov.dedge 
of  this  country,  it  has  remarkably  few  erroi-s.  The  all'airs  of  the 
North  American  Colonies,  and  especially  oi  the  two  Canadas,  are 
treated  with  eonsunnnate  ability.  The  narrow  and  personal 
policy  of  the  Family  Conipact,  the  abuses  in  the  Crown  Lands 
Department,  the  evils  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  the  disastrous  effects 
of  Sir  Francis  Head's  policy,  the  long  struggle  for  race  supremacy, 
and  many  other  questicms  of  public  importance,  arereviewt^d  in  the 
most  masterful  and  statesmanlike  mai\ner.  It  speedily  le(l  to  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  establishment  of 
"  Responsible  Covernmeut,"  the   gi'cat  political  <lesiderata  of  that 
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period,  and  so  nccfissary  then  to  meet  existing  ditiioulties.  But 
these  measures  failed  to  remove  tlie  causes  wiiicii  had  pn)duced 
these  (iilftculties.  The  autaf^onism  of  race  still  continued,  and 
continues,  to  produce  fresh  difficulties — ^fresh  problems  for  the 
political  philosopher.  The  progress  of  time  has  proved  that  Dur- 
ham's pf)licy  embodied  no  radical  cure  for  the  disease  which  has  so 
long  scourged  this  country,  and  which  is  sure  to  produce  fresh 
complications  ((V(jry  few  yeai's.  But  the  Report  found  large 
favour  with  the  I'lngUsii  people.  Tiie  Melbounie  Cabinet  cordially 
endorsed  it ;  and  a  bill  was  i<ninded  on  its  more  important  rciconi- 
mendations,  inti-oduceil  by  Russell  into  the  Commons,  during  the 
session  of  1839,  and  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  House  to 
report  thereon.  It  eventually  became  law.  Under  its  provisions 
a  iwAv  historical  <?pocli  arose  in  Canada,  and  a  new  state  of  political 
e.vistence  sprang  intt)  b(nng,  to  endure  for  a  cycle  oi  twenty-eight 
years.  It  had  then  fulfilled  its  mission,  worn  itself  out  by  its  own 
friction,  and  had  to  be  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  the  new  con- 
stitutional experiment  that  had  become  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
the  dilHculties  of  a  fresh  race  crisis. 


i 


THE  (JOVEllNMENT  OF  SIR  JOHN  COLBORNE. 


Four  causes  may  i)e  said  to  have  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Lower 
Canadian  rebellion  of  1837  :  the  cowardice  of  its  leaders,  the 
absence  of  the  anticipated  aid  from  the  United  States,  the  pr-ompt 
action  of  Colborne,  and  the  decision,  at  the  last  moment,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarcliy  to  oppose  active  insurrection.  Owing 
to  the  humane  policy  of  the  Home  (i(jvernment,  and  the  mistakes 
made  by  Dui'ham,  the  insui-gent  rank  and  iile  went  alike  unpun- 
i.hed  ;  and  Wolfi-inl  Nelson  and  the  other  di'f.ewis  at  Bermuda 
found  tluMuselves  again  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased.  At 
the  8eptemb(!r  assi/es  of  Montreal  an  earnest  etfijrt  was  made  by 
the  Crown  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers  of  Joseph  Chartrand, 
of  St.  John's,  one  of  the  very  few  French-Cajiadians  who  had 
joiiKiil  the  volunteers  to  put  down  insurrection.  But  although  the 
evidence  against  the  accused  was  as  clear  as  possible,  they  were 
ac(|uitted  by  a  perjut'ed  jui-y  of  tluiir  countrynu^n.  This  disgrace- 
ful eircrumstaiute  was  regai'ded  as  a  {)arty  triumph,  and  thc!  jury 
and  the  discliarged  prisoners  fraternised  aftei"  the  trial,  and  e\en 
diniul  together.'*  Martial  law  was  the  only  cod(^  that  could  now 
reac;h  the  guilty  ;  but,  as  already  seen,  Dui'ham  had  (h^clined  to 
avail  himself  of  its  i)ro\isions.  Mercy  to  the  van([uished,  however, 
v/as  not,  by  any  means,  mercy  t(»  the  distracted  Province,  for  had  a 
stern  example  been  made  of  a  few  i-ingleaders  of  tlu;  rebellit)n  of 
1837,  there  would  have  been  no  rising  in  1838,  and  nmch  Ijloodshed 
and    much    misei'v  also  would    have    been    avoided.     The    great 
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clemency  of  the  Government  was  regarded  by  the  kahitanU  as 
merely  a  proof  of  its  weakness  ;  and  the  insurgent  leaders  who  had 
been  humanely  set  at  liberty,  swaggered  about  the  frontier 
parishes,  and  boasted  that  the  official  bureaucrdts  did  not  dare  to 
punisli  tliem.  Several  of  these  people,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
recent  Assembly  or  office-holders,  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  but  had,  nevertheless,  plotted  against  her  without 
compunction,  and  so  added  the  sin  of  perjury  to  the  crime  of  rebel- 
lion.* 

As  the  spring  of  1 838  passed  away  the  various  volunteer  corps 
were  disbanded,  as  it  was  considered  that  their  services  were  no 
longer  required.  The  surface  of  society  now  assumed  a  more  tran- 
quil aspect,  the  political  agitation,  that  had  so  long  filled  the 
Province  with  clamour,  had  wholly  ceased,  and  the  haJntants  had 
everywhere  resumed  their  ordinary  occupations.  But  beneath  this 
apparent,  yet  deceptive,  calm,  the  machinations  for  a  new  rebellion 
were  secretly  yet  vigorously  set  in  motion  in  every  direction.  The 
leaders  of  the  late  outbreak  were  now  harboured  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  leisurely  and  securely  plotted  a  fresh  rising. — 
Ascribing  their  recent  want  of  success  to  the  incompleteness  of 
their  organisation,  and  the  premature  disclosure  of  their  plans, 
they  devised  a  secret  society,  called  the  Chasseurs,  with  four  de- 
grees in  its  ritual,  to  each  of  which  admission  was  only  obtained 
under  the  obligations  of  an  impressive  oath.  Its  signs  and  pass- 
words were  of  a  simple  but  effective  character,  and  such  as  would 
be  easily  remembered  and  understood  by  the  habitants.  During 
the  summer  its  emissaries  traversed  the  Province  in  every  direc- 
tion, forming  lodges,  and  initiating  members  ;  and  carried  on  their 
operations  so  quietly  and  secretly  that  the  authorities  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  being  done.  Even  the  priests  were  a  good  deal  at 
fault,  this  time,  and  were  very  generally  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
projected  rising.  Women  joined  the  Chasseur  lodges,  as  well  as 
men,  and  were  frequently  more  active  in  promotin.:^  their  treasonable 
purposes.  So  well  did  both  sexes  keep  their  counsel,  that  the 
English-speaking  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  were  completely  thrown  off  their 
guard  ;  and  continued  to  believe  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  effectually  cured  their  French-Canadian  neighbours 
of  all  rebellious  proclivities.  The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in 
the  larger  centres  of  population ;  and  in  Montreal,  where  the 
Chasseur  lodges  had  a  membership  estimated  at  three  thousand, 
their  very  existence  remained  a  profound  secret,  f  American  sym- 
pathisers, along  the  entire  Canadian  frontier,  adopted  an  aggressive 
policy  of  a  similar  character,  and  now  commenced  to  form  them- 
selves into  secret  societies  called  Hunters'  lodges,  affiliated  with  the 
Chasseurs,  and  also  with  the  extreme  Reformers,  of  the  Mackenzie 
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school,  in  Upper  Canada.  Subscriptions  were  solicited  to  aid  the 
new  rising,  military  companies  formed,  fi.nd  arms,  frequently  stolen 
from  the  State  arsenals,  collected.  All  through  the  Montreal 
District  the  habitants  secretly  polished  up  their  old  flint-lock 
muskets,  shot  guns  and  pistols  ;  and  kept  the  village  blacksmith 
busy,  at  nights,  in  forging  pike-heads  and  making  daggers.  To 
provide  themselves  witii  artillery  hardwood  logs  were  bored  out, 
and  strengthened  with  iron  hoops.  It  was  decided  by  Robert 
Nelson  and  the  other  Patriot  leaders,  that  the  new  insurrection 
should  tirst  make  headway  in  the  group  of  frontier  counties  lying 
west  of  the  Richelieu,  and  that  the  American  contingent  was  to 
march  to  its  support  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  cross  the 
frontier  from  the  State  of  New  York  at  some  place  near  Rouse's 
Point.  But  secretly  as  the  rising  had  been  planned,  and  carefully 
as  all  knowledge  of  it  had  been  kept  by  even  the  women  from  the 
parish  priests,  watchful  now  for  their  tithes,  as  well  as  their  flocks, 
the  project  at  length  came  to  their  ears,  although  in  an  indistinct 
sort  of  fashion.  Bishop  Lartigue  was  duly  apprised  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  Colborne  was  warned,  but  too  late  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  its  prevention.  Meanwhile  every  preparation 
for  the  rising,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  had  been  well-arranged 
for  each  locality.  The  British  inhabitants  were  to  be  first  disarm- 
ed, and  made  prisoners  if  necessary,  the  barracks  at  Laprairie, 
seven  miles  from  Montreal,  were  to  be  occupied,  and  the  Caughna- 
wawa  Indians  surprised,  and  their  nmskets  and  ammunition,  given 
them  by  the  Government  the  year  before,  seized.  The  chief  local 
agent,  as  regards  these  plots,  was  a  habitant  named  Desmarais, 
who  had  effected  an  excellent  organisation  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. Robert  Nelson,  in  his  quality  of  president  of  the  proposed 
republic,  took  supreme  direction  of  all  hostile  preparations,  and 
now  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  who  promised  eflfective  co-operation  at  the  west. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  November,  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  rising,  the  new  insurrection  broke  out  as  suddenly, 
and  as  unexpectedly,  as  a  storm  from  a  clear  sky,  so  far  as  the 
general  public  were  concerned.  The  steamer  from  Lachine  was 
late  that  evening,  and  did  not  put  into  Boauharnois  until  after 
night  had  fallen.  She  had  a  full  load,  and  amoixg  her  passengers 
were  several  Old  Country  farmers  on  their  way  home  from  Mon- 
treal. Immediately  after  landing  these  men  were  all  made 
prisoners  by  the  insurgents,  who  wei-e  now  in  full  possession  of 
the  village,  and  a  number  of  other  farmers  who  resided  m  its 
neighbourhood  shared  the  same  fate.  The  house  of  Edward  Ellice, 
the  seignior  of  Beauharnois,  was  presently  surrounded,  the  inmates 
captured,  and  sixteen  stand  of  arms  and  a  (juantity  oi  anmiunition 
taken  possession  of.  A  scouting  party  of  the  insurgents,  engaged 
in  disarming  the  loyal  inhabitants,  shot  a  sturdy  Yorkshireman, 
named  Walker,  dead  in  his  own  doorway,  and  severely  wounded 
his  comrade,  David  Vitty,  who  had  tired  upon  them  in  self-defence. 
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They  were  in  the  net  of  ni.-iltreating  the  women  of  the  fiiniily, 
when  a  troop  of  hussars  sujldenly  making  its  appearance  they  Hefl 
in  the  dai'kness.  Their  next  exploit  was  to  capture  the  Jlenry 
Jiro)i(/hniu  steamboat.  She  put  into  Heaul»ai"nois,  as  usual,  on  her 
way  to  Lachine,  was  innnediately  seized  by  the  insui'gents,  and  her 
passengers,  seventeen  in  number,  mostly  all  from  Upper  Canada, 
made  prisoners  and  confined  uiulei-  guard,  with  a  number  of  others, 
at  the  priest's  house  on  the  border  of  the  village.  These  operations 
were  all  directed  l)y  Desmarais,  who  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  men,  mostly  armed  with  muskets,  shot-guns 
and  pikes.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  direct  the  march  of  one 
liunclred  and  fifty  picked  men,  to  capture  the  arms  of  the  Indians 
at  Caughnawaga.  This  detachment  moved  out  at  daylight  n(;xt 
morning  (Sunday)  under  the  command  of  Cardinal  and  Duquette. 
It  was  accompanied  by  Desmarais,  wlio  rode  behind  to  see  in 
person  that  matters  went  right,  and  that  no  desertions  took  place. 
On  nearing  Caughnawaga  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  conceal- 
ed tliemselves  in  the  adjoining  bush,  while  Cardinal  and  Ducjuette 
walked  quietly  into  the  village,  to  ascertain  how  the  attack  could 
be  best  made.  But  the  insurgents  had  already  been  seen  by  the 
shai'p  eyes  of  a  young  S(|uaw,  while  looking  for  her  cow,  and 
Heet  of  foot  she  sped  swiftly  homcnvards,  and  told  how  a  large  body 
of  armed  men  were  lurking  in  the  neighbouiliood.  A  scout  was  at 
once  sent  out,  and  soon  returned  with  full  conlirmation  of  the  girl's 
statement.  Messengers,  with  tru(!  Indian  caution,  now  passed 
swiftly  yet  sileiitly  fi'om  house  to  house,  and  the  men  of  the  village 
wer(i  soon  assembled  at  the  May  pole,  armed  with  muskets, 
tomahawks,  and  pitchforks.  Cardinal  and  Duquette  were  at  once 
made  prisoners,  and  three  other  insurgents,  who  aiterwards  came 
to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  delay,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Messengers  were  then  sent  to  invite  the  nuiin  body  of 
insui'gents  to  enter  the  village.  Fancying  a  friendly  reception 
awaited  them  they  moved  forward.  Presently  the  Indians  sound- 
efl  their  war-whoop,  suddeidy  surrounded  the  insurgents,  and 
disai-med  them  in  a  few  moments.  Seventy -five  ludnfunts  were 
made  pj'isoners,  the  remainder,  among  whom  was  Desmarais,  fled 
into  the  bush,  and  made  their  escape.  As  soon  as  canoes  could  be 
got  i-eady,  the  prisoners  were  compelled,  by  their  Indian  captors, 
to  row  themselves  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  at  once  placed  in 
gaol.  The  sight  of  this  band  of  captive  rebels,  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets,  in  a  sad  procession,  had  a  most  salutary 
and  deterrent  effect  upon  the  numerous  Chasseur  lodges  of  the  city, 
now  ready  to  bi-eak  out  into  active  insurrection  at  the  fii'st 
favourable  iiKJinent.  This  effect  was  deepened,  in  no  small  degree, 
when  it  be'-ame  known  that  several  of  the  prisoners  had  very  soon 
turned  informers. 

The  rising  was  general  throughout  all  the  large  district  lying 
west  of  the  liichelieu  River,  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At 
the  north  side  of  the  latter  river  the  Chasseui's   were  all   prepared 
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to  give  active  help,  the  momenta  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  strike  with  effect.  The  hated  J3ritish  settlers  were  to  be  cer- 
tainly driven  out  of  the  country  this  time,  and  independently  of  the 
ac(juisition  of  their  deserted  homesteads,  .lie  deluded  /lahifanfs  saw 
visions  of  future  prosperity  in  the  promi.ses  of  their  leaders,  that 
seigniorial  dues  and  riglus,  and  tithes  as  well,  would  be  forever 
abolished.  From  all  parts  of  the  district,  both  noi'th  and  south  of 
the  St.  Lawi'ence,  the  loyal  inhabitants,  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  insurgents,  fled  to  Montreal.  The  lenity  of  the  Uovernment, 
after  the  former  rising,  seems  only  to  have  rendered  the  fiiihifaufs 
more  exasperated  and  more  unfeeling.  Tn  order  to  interrupt  com- 
munication with  the  frontier,  part  of  tlu;  railway  between  Laprairie 
and  St.  John's  was  torn  up.  The  mails  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  were  also  intercepted  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  large 
bodies  of  lialiititafs  assembled  at  different  points  along  the  Riche- 
lieu, where  they  exi)ected  to  iind  depots  of  arms  and  anununition 
awaiting  them.  But  in  this  respect  they  were  disappointed,  their 
leaders  had  failed  to  redeem  their  promises,  and  numbers  returned 
to  their  homes  much  dissatisfied.  Many,  howevei",  pushed  on  to 
the  village  of  Napierville,  twenty-seven  miles  south-ea.st  of  Mon- 
treal, and  .seventeen  miles  within  the  frontier,  to  join  Roliert 
Nelson,  whose  headcpiarters  were  there.  South  of  Napierville,  and 
extending  to  the  boundai-y  line,  lay  the  English-speaking  settle- 
ments of  Lacolle  and  Odelltown. 

Colborne  confronted  the  new  danger  with  his  usual  pi'omptness 
and  vigour.  On  the  .'h'd  of  November  he  reappointed  the  Special 
Council,  which  had  existed  before  Durham's  arrival,  and  sunnnon- 
ed  it  to  meet  six  days  afterwards  f(»r  the  despatch  of  busine.ss,  and 
to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the 
4th  he  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  District  of  Montreal.  At 
the  sauK!  time  the  volunteer  militia,  who  had  served  during  the 
preceding  winter.  Hew  to  arms  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  The 
Special  Council  promptly  suspended  the  luthi'ds  corpan  acf,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  summary  arrest  of  numerous  suspected  persons,  and 
the  gaol  at  Montreal  was  soon  again  fille  1  to  overflowing.  Col- 
borne's  plan  was  to  assail  the  insurgents  simultaneously,  both  in 
front  and  flank.  Colonel  Carmicheal,  commaiuling  a  detachment 
of  regulars  at  Cornwall,  was  instructed  toorganise  a  force  sufficient 
to  attack  Beauharnois  from  above.  Captain  Campbell  with  a  force 
from  Lachine  was  to  cross  to  Caughnawaga,  tak(^  the  Indians  there 
with  him,  l)reak  up  the  rebel  camp  at  Chateauguay,  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Carmicheal  at  Heauhai-nois.  Campbell  preserved  the 
utmost  secrecy  as  to  his  movenuMits,  crossed  the  river  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  and  advanced  against  Chateauguay  to  find  that  the 
insurgents  had  left  that  plaice  on  tlu;  moiMiing  before  for  Napierville, 
taking  Ellice  and  eleven  other  piisoners  with  them.  But  while 
on  the  march  a  scjuadron  of  hussars  suddeidy  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  insurgents  at  once  bolted  like  deer  into  the  woods,  where 
they  could  not  be  followed.     Their  prisoners,  freed  at  last,  hired  a 
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conveyance,    and    finally     readied    Montreal    in   a    sorry  plight. 

Colonel  Carmicheal  had  no  ditficulty  in  getting  all  the  men  he 
required  for  his  expedition.  On  the  report  of  the  new  rebellion 
reaching  Glengarry,  the  county  rose  en  via,s.sfi,  its  loyal  Highlanders 
burning  with  eagerness  to  get  an  opportunity  to  crush  it.  They 
literally  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  Colonel's  headcjuarters,  beseeching 
him  to  give  them  the  privilege  of  striking  a  blow  for  their  Queen 
and  their  country.  As  fast  as  he  could  enroll  and  arm  them  he 
sent  them  by  steamer  to  tiie  Cotcau  Landing,  from  whence  he  design- 
ed to  move  against  Beauharnois.  By  the  9th  his  arrangements 
were  all  completed,  and  at  daylight  next  morning  his  advance 
crossed  Lake  H^.  Frances  in  a  steamer  and  two  barges,  and  was 
landed  at  Knight's  Point.  But  it  was  noon  before  his  whole  force  was 
over,  and  the  forward  march  tlien  commenced  over  rough  nmd 
roads,  now  frozen  as  h;i,rd  as  stone,  anil  most  diflicult  to  traverse. 
At  six  o'clock  the  colunni  was  within  two  miles  of  Beauharnois, 
and  here  Carmicheal  learned  that  the  insui'gents  had  abandoned 
their  intretichments,  and  also  a  strong  position  in  a  mill  close 
by,  and  had  concentrated  on  the  hill  above  the  village  around  the 
church  and  the  cure's  house,  where  they  still  held  a  number  of 
prisoners.  The  open  country  lay  behind  them,  to  cut  them 
off  from  which  he  now  detached  a  body  of  cavalry  by  a  circuitous 
route,  while  he  moved  his  infantry  against  their  front.  But  the 
insurgents  did  not  await  the  attack,  and  being  presently  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  fired  one  hurried  volley  at  the  advancing 
column,  which  killed  a  private  of  the  71st  Highlanders  and 
wounded  three  volunteers,  and  then  turned  and  fled  for  their  lives. 
So  rapidly  did  they  scatter  in  the  darkness  that  the  return  fire  did 
them  little  or  no  harm.  The  prisoners  in  the  cure's  house  were 
now  released,  and  presently  incendiary  fires  were  started  in  several 
directions,  which  did  a  gi'eat  deal  of  harm,  not  only  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  disloyal  but  to  those  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  as  well. — 
At  Chateauguay,  also,  the  Indians  with  Campbell's  column,  true  to 
their  ancient  instincts,  set  fire  to  several  houses  and  barns,  and 
looted  without  compunction  all  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Some  of 
the  Glengarry  men  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  the  abandoned 
French-Canadian  ponies,  and  on  their  return  home  took  a  number 
with  them.  The  Lord  Broiufham  was  soon  refitted,  and  when  prepared 
to  sail  for  Lachine  eighty-two  prisoners  were  put  on  board,  as  well 
as  a  captured  rebel  flag  and  some  other  trophies. 

The  rising  along  the  Chateauguay  Valley  was  as  great  a  surprise 
to  its  British  residents  as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  they  had  not  the 
most  I'emote  suspicion  of  what  was  about  to  take  place.  For  a 
time  the  insurgents  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  easily  made 
prisoners  of  a  number  of  farmers  and  seized  their  guns.  But  they 
shunned  the  neighbourhoods  more  thickly  settled  by  Old  Country 
people,  who  promptly  flew  to  arms,  and  at  once  garrisoned  the 
block-house,  and  a  few  other  strategic  points,  around  which  they 
could  readily  rally.     The  news  of  the   rising  reached  the  village*  of 
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Huntington  shortly  after  its  inhabitants  had  assembled  in  their 
churches  for  the  forenoon  services,  and  the  men  at  once  huriied  away 
to  arm  themselves.  The  Presbyteriari  church  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  volunteers,  and  thei-e  a  blacksmith  was  soon  busy 
repairing  old  muskets,  while  another  workman  of  the  same  craft 
toiled  hard  at  shoeing  horses  for  scouts  and  messengers.  Early  on 
Monday  morning  one  hundred  and  fifty  brave  men  fell  into  line, 
and  went  forward  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  reported  to  have 
assembled  in  force  a  few  miles  away.  After  losing  one  man  in  a 
skirmish,  they  were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Glengai'ry  men  and 
St.  Regis  Indians,  and  the  insurgents  now  became  apprehensive  of 
a  serious  attack,  and  fled  during  the  night  towards  Napievville. — 
They  eventually  scattered  altogether,  leaving  their  settlements  to  be 
harried  by  the  Indians,  and  by  .some  unprincipled  white  men  who 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  volunteers,  and  were  ready  for  plunder 
at  any  opportunity. 

Thirty-six  miles  from  Montreal,  in  the  frontier  county  of  Hunt- 
ington, on  the  lino  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  lies  the  thriving 
village  of  Hinnmingforxl,  in  the  township  of  the  same  name,  which 
had  been  largely  settled  by  Old  Country  people,  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Major  Scriver,  one  of  its  priiicipal  inhabitants, 
while  on  his  way  to  Troy,  on  the  Lake  Champlain  steamer,  learned 
by  chance  that  a  second  Canadian  rebellion  was  about  to  break 
out,  and  at  once  retraced  his  way  homewards,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  militia  battalion  he  commanded  for  active  service.     On  Sunday 


mornnig 


news    reached    him    of  the    rising  in  St.  Renii  and    the 


pai'ishes  east  of  it,  and  he  promptly  enrolled  three  companies  of 
volunteers.  But  there  were  not  sufficient  muskets  to  arm  them  all, 
and  a  good  many  men  had  to  content  themselves  with  fowling 
pieces.  The  local  insuigent  leaders  had  used  every  means  to  induce 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  join  them,  but  without  success.  The 
latter  knew  well,  that  if  their  English-speaking  Protestant  neigh- 
bours were  driven  out  of  the  country  their  own  turn  would  surely 
come  afterwards ;  so  they  promptly  joined  the  volunteers.  Scriver  felt 
satisfied  that  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended  from  the  French- 
Canadian  parishes,  and  that  the  real  danger  would  come  from  the 
United  States  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain.  He  was 
speedily  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  During  the 
forenoon  of  the  6th  a  despatch  reached  him  from  Colonel  Odell, 
stating  that  he  had  positive  information  the  Patriots  were  gather- 
ing at  Rouse's  Point  for  a  movement  into  Canada,  in  oi-d(;r  to  open 
communication  with  Nelson  at  Napierville,  and  asking  hiin  to  come  to 
his  assistance  at  once  with  all  the  men  he  could  muster.  The  little 
hamlet  of  Hemmingford  was  now  in  a  state  of  the  gre.itest  excite- 
ment Every  house  was  crowded  with  armed  volunteers,  mostly  all 
from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Sturdy  backswoodsmen,  and  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil  were  they  ;  strong  to  work  and  able  to  march,  and 
among  whom  there  was  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  flinching  from 
danger  of  any  kind.     To  provide  for  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy, 
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S(!rivor  madr  «!Jicli  in;in  tic  ;i  j.trip  of  whitf!  cotton  cloth  .around  his 
hift  Jirni,  so  that  fiiciuls  and  iocs  c(»uld  l)e  distin;,'uishcd  aj)art. — 
Two  o'clock  ap[)roachc(l,  and  presently  a  mounted  ln^^ssenge^ 
eni(M';,'ed  fioni  the  darkness  with  a  despatch  for  Sci'iv(M".  It  caine 
frotn  Odell,  statin*,'  that  the  Patriots  were  crossing  the 
border  front  House's  Point,  and  asking  for  iniinediatf^  help  or  ho 
must  be  overj)owei'cd.  Sci'ivei-  wrote  hack  th;it  lu^  would  he  with 
him  by  ten  o'clock  at  latest.  The  order  to  march  was  soon  after 
given,  and  the  men  toiled  forward,  in  th(!  darkness,  ahjng  the 
wr(?tch(!d  country  road.  As  daylight  broke  upon  tiuMn  tht^y  had 
accomplisluMl  (ught  miles  of  their  journey ;  and  presently  the 
Odelltown  road  was  gained,  when  on(!  of  the  fairest  scenes  the  ey(! 
can  I'cst  on,  lit  up  l)y  the  bi'ight  Canadian  sunshine  of  that  frosty 
nioj-ning,  burst  upon  tin;  vi(!w  of  the  wearied  but  excited  men.  In 
the  foreground  lay  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  studded  with  the 
homes  of  an  industrious  and  free;  peo[)l(;  ;  in  the  distant  p(>rspectiv(; 
the  (ireen  Mountains  of  Vermont  towercnl  upwai'ds  in  solemn 
grandeur  ;  while,  in  another  directifin,  Lake  Champlain  spread  out 
its  waters  now  placidly  slumbering  in  the  early  sunbeams.  ( )rlelltown 
was  the!i,  as  iiow,  a  tine  rural  district,  thickly  settled  by  prosp(!r- 
ous  fai'iners,  and  could  not  boast  of  even  a  hanilet.  although  it  had 
a  little  way  apart  its  M(;thodist  Church,  its  store,  its  Ijlacksmith's 
shop,  and  its  tavern.  Tn  1784  Joshua  Odell,  a  sturdy  U.  E. 
Loyalist,  took  up  his  allotment  of  land  tiiere,  a  short  distance  within 
the  frontier;  and  as  his  family  of  sons  and  daughters  was  a  large 
one,  and  settled  all  around  him,  oi-  down  the  concession  line,  the 
nciighbourhood,  for  a  strip  of  several  miles  in  e.xtent,  presently  be- 
came known  as  Odcjlltown.  In  this  .settlement,  in  front  of  its  stone 
stor(^  building,  Scriver's  connnand  of  2'JO  men  found  Odell's  militia 
corps,  not  (|uite  two  hundred  strong,  hastily  summoned 
together,  drawn  up  in  line.  With  the  exception  of  March's  Lacolle 
volunteei's,  who  had  white  blanket  suits,  none  of  the.se  m(!n  had 
any  uniform.  About  a  mile  away,  n(;ar  the  Richelieu  Kiver,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  inside  the  boundai-y  line,  stood  a  large? 
log  dwelling  house  and  barn.  Here  the  insurgents,  some  foui- 
hundi'ed  strong,  and  chiefly  composed  of  French-Canadian  refugees, 
had  taken  up  their  pc»sition,  under  the  connnand  of  a  French  otKcer, 
named  Tourvey,  and  of  Doctor  Cote.  Tlusy  had  one  gun,  with  which 
they  now  commenced  to  tire  round  shot  at  the  volunteers,  but  the 
distanct!  was  too  great  to  do  any  harm.  Odell,  although  the  super- 
ioi'  otHcei-,  waiv(!d  his  right  to  the  chief  connnand  in  favour  of 
Scriver,  who  had  more  military  experience.  His  plans  were 
<iuickly  formed.  March  was  directed  to  move  along  a  route  covered 
by  some  bush  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  cut  off  the  insurgents  from 
the  frontier  :  while  another  company  of  the  Lacolle  men  was  to 
intercept  tluMr  retr(!at  towards  the  Richelieu  River.  One  hundred 
men  of  Odell's  battalion  formed  the  reserve  ;  Scriver  was  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  fi'ont  with  the  Hemmingford  volunteers.  The 
advance  was  made  in  the    most  gallant  manner,  with  »Scriver,  who 
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WHS  well  iiU)Uiit<'(l,  ill  the  '"(»nt,  swonl  in  liund,  Icadiiif,'  on  his  mon. 
A  coupid  of  volleys  wcrt*  lii'cd  ;  iirul  then  with  a  riii^^iii;^'  cheer  the 
l[einiiiinf,'t'oi'(l  men  made  a  hayruiet  charge  witii  a  rush,  Ix'fore 
which  th(!  insur«;ents  lied  at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards  House's 
Point,  and  ere  M;irch's  ettinpany  had  advanced  sulliciently  far  to 
intercept  them.  Fiv(!  liundr-ed  stand  (»f  arms,  a  (piantity  of  pistols 
and  how ie  kni\es,  the  ffun  already  alluded  to,  and  thirty  saddled 
liorses  and  othei-  material  of  war,  were  captured  by  the  victors. — 
The  bodies  of  eliiven  d<'ad  insuri^ents  were  found  on  the  ground,  and 
oight  W'(M'e  made  prisoners,  hut  their  wounded  hafl  been  carried 
away.  On  the  side  of  the  Hennningford  men  two  brotheis,  of  tlie 
name  of  McFiityi-e,  North  of  Ireland  Piesbyterians,  had  been 
killed.  One  of  theni  had  recently  b(H;n  married,  and  twelvi;  hours 
before,  wlien  parting  from  his  young  wife,  .said  "  I  go  to  tight  for 
my  Bible  ai\d  my  Country,  and  F  hope  T  will  do  my  duty." — 
Anotlmr  volunteer,  who  had  l)Oen  badly  wounded,  died  during  the 
next  night.  A  f<}w  others  were  wounded  more  or  less  seriously, 
all  of  whom  recovered.  In  the  aft(U"no(m  after  the  battle  Scriver, 
after  <letailing  thirty  men  to  reinfcjrce  Odell,  marched  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  towards  Mooei-s,  being  apprehensive  that  a 
fresh  body  of  Patriots  might  cross  the  frontier  in  that  direction. — 
JJut  learning  that  all  was  quiet  there,  his  wearied  men  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  homes,  with  th(i  understanding  that  they 
should  reassembh;  next  day. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  'h'd,  the  insurgents  had  sud- 
denly asserted  themselves  at  Napierville  ;  appearing  in  bands  on 
the  streets  of  that  town  armed  with  muskets,  pik(!s  and  otlu^r 
weapons,  and  made  {)risoners  of  some  fifty  of  the  loyal  inhabitants. 
At  four  o'clock  (jagnon  and  Cote  niarcluid  in  with  a  strong  body 
of  JiahitanU,  and  assumed  command.  Enc(juraged  by  their  con- 
stantly increasing  nundnn-s,  and  confident  of  ultimate  success,  the 
expected  arrivjil  of  Robert  Nelson  was  now  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
insurgents.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  3rd,  in  company  with  two 
otKcers  from  France,  Tourvey  and  Hindenlang,  whom  he  had  won 
ovei-,  Nelson  h.id  embarked  at  St.  Albans  in  a  scow,  laden  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  and  a  (|uantity  of  ammunition  and  other 
supplies,  and  shortly  before  daylight,  next  morning,  landed  at  an 
unfrefjuented  wharf  near  the  mouth  of  the  llichelieu.  Saddle 
horses  anrl  carts  were  soon  pi'ocured  from  the  hithiUivtx  of  the 
neighijoui'hood,  ;i,nd  about  noon  Nelson  entere<l  Napierville  in  a 
triumphal  procession.  The  pikes  and  scythes  fastened  to  poles 
were  now  exchantied  for  fine  new  Amei'ican  muskets  and  bayonets, 
;ind  the  two  French  officers  pi'omptly  sot  to  work  to  orgaidse  the 
hahitants  into  companies,  and  teach  them  some  drill.  The  insurgent 
commissai'iat  was  supplied  by  the  plunder  of  the  British  residents 
of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  whose  grain,  provisions,  and 
cattle  were  confiscated  without  cei'emony.  The  shopk(!ep(!rs  were 
also  plundered  without  compunction,  and  had  to  look  silently  aiid 
helplessly  on  while  their  goods  of  every  kinfl  were  being  carried  away. 
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T»<^f»>ri  (ivoning  Nelson  had  issued  an  elaborate  proclamation,  in 
the  style  of  the  year  before,  which  caused  a  run  on  the  banks  in 
Montreal,  and  1(h1  to  a  tenjporary  suspension  of  specie  payments  until 
the  following  month  of  Jun(;.*  On  the  town  flag-pole  floated  the 
wliite  ensign  of  the  new  republic,  emblazoned  with  two  blue  stars  ; 
and  as  Nelson  (jxultingly  pointed  to  it  he  told  his  admiring  fol- 
lowers of  the  large  supplies  of  men  and  war  material  which  were 
on  their  way  from  the  Uiuted  States.  Elated  by  the  news  of  all 
these  grand  dnings,  the  Ixihifants  of  the  surrounding  country 
flocked  in  droves  to  Napierville  to  support  the  rising.  Before  day, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  (the  Gth)  Cote,  Tourvey  and  Gagnon  left  for 
House's  Point  to  hasten  on  the  reinforcement  of  men  and  supplies, 
to  meet  their  defeat,  as  already  described,  at  the  hands  of  the  brave 
Hemmingford  men.  The  tidings  of  this  defeat  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt at  Napierville  ;  and  the  hahitanlK,  true  to  their  volatile 
nature,  sank  from  the  exulting  confidence  of  the  preceding  day 
into  despair  ;  and  during  tlie  following  night  large  numbers  desert- 
ed in  the  darkness,  and  silently  slunk  to  their  homes.  Nelson's 
position  was  now  becoming  exceedingly  critical.  In  his  rear,  and 
dii'ectly  cutting  his  line  of  communication  with  the  United  States, 
were  the  victorious  volunteers  of  Hemmingford  and  Lacolle  ;  while 
Colborne,  ylio  had  crossed  from  Montreal  to  Laprairie  on 
the  Gth,  was  steadily  advancing  against  his  front  with  a  force  fully 
five  thousand  strong,  composed  of  five  regiments  of  the  line,  nearly 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  a  body  of  four  hundred  Indians,  and 
Ave  hundred  Montreal  volunteers.  Nelson  accordingly  relinquish- 
ed his  original  intention  of  capturing  St.  John's,  and  making  it  his 
headquarters,  and  now  determined  to  fall  back  upon  Odelltown, 
crush  the  militia  force  there,  restore  his  interrupted  communi- 
cations with  Rouse's  Point,  his  chief  base  of  supplies,  and  facilitate 
his  own  escape  in  case  of  fresh  disaster.  Heavy  rain  on  the  8th 
prevented  him  from  commencing  this  movement,  but  early  on  the 
following  day  the  order  to  march  was  given,  and  fully  twelve 
hundred  insurgents,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  armed  with  good 
muskets,  and  the  rest  with  pikes  and  other  weapons,  took  the  road 
to  Odelltown  under  his  own  immediate  command,  with  Hindenlang 
acting  as  his  brigadier-general. 

Colonel  Odell,  a  good-natured  and  easy  going  man,  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea  that  the  insurgents  would  again  invade  his  settle- 
ment after  the  severe  lesson  they  had  already  received,  and  had 
accordingly  permitted  the  majority  of  his  men  to  visit  their 
families,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  promptly  muster 
on  the  9th  after  dinner,  when  Scriver  was  expected  with  the  Hem- 
mingford volunteers  ;  and  a  joint  effort  was  to  be  made  to  capture 
the  village  of  Lacolle,  three  miles  distant,  still  held  by  the  insur- 
gents. At  nine  that  morning  Colonel  Taylor,  of  the  regular  army, 
who  had  been  sent  the   preceding   winter  to  organise  the  frontier 
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militia,  had  arrivod  at  Kishci's  tavern,  in  order  to  take  command 
of  tlie  projected  attack  on  Lacolle,  and  had  brought  a  plentiful 
supply  of  annnunition  with  him.  He  found  everything,  on  his  arrival, 
perfectly  quiet,  and  .10  suspicion  existing  of  »langer  being  near  at 
hand.  Presently  a  man  galloped  up  in  hot  haste  with  a  message 
from  Captain  Weldon,  of  the  Odelltown  battalion,  who  held  the 
advanced  post  about  half  a  mile  from  Lacolle,  stating  that  the 
rebels  were  advancing  in  great  force,  and  that  he  was  falling  back 
before  them.  Taylor  at  once  ordered  out  his  horse,  galloped  up 
the  road  to  reconnoitre,  and  fouml,  at  the  church,  a  cluster  of 
volunteers  watching  with  intense  interest  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
column  as  it  appeared  above  the  rise  in  the  Lacolle  I'oad,  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  them.  All  told  Taylor  had  only  some  two 
hundred  men  to  support  him,  and  of  these  there  were  not  ov(M' 
sixty  close  at  hand,  and  available  for  innnediate  defence.  These 
were  mainly  Hennningford  Volunteers.  But  Tayh)r,  nevertheless 
determined  to  stand  his  ground  and  tight  it  out.  His  dispositions 
for  defence  had  to  be  instantly  made.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
Odell,  directing  him  to  collect  his  men  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
advance  to  his  support.  Taylor,  with  a  part  of  the  force  at  hand, 
then  garrisoned  the  churcii,  a  solid  stone  building,  40x50  feet,  with 
the  gable,  in  which  was  the  main  entrance,  facing  the  roatl,  and 
highly  placed  windows  above  the  line  of  fire  at  either  side.  Three 
small  windows  lit  the  little  gallery  above  the  entrance,  and  at  the 
opposite  end,  where  the  old-fashioned  pulpit  stood,  were  two  windows 
more  of  the  same  kind.  From  the  chuich  there  extended  to  the 
graveyard,  distant  some  five  hundred  feet,  an  old  fence  and  a  deep 
ditch,  along  which  were  presently  posted  March's  small  company, 
who  held  their  ground  stoutly  all  through  the  battle  that  ensued, 
and  prevented  a  flanking  movement  in  that  direction.  Across  the 
road  from  the  church,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  side  line,  and  a 
little  to  the  north-east,  stood  two  substantial  log  barns,  surround- 
ed by  a  stone  tence,  which  Taylor  either  neglected  to  occupy,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  or  had  not  sufficient  men  to  spare.  The 
gun  captured  the  day  before  was  wheeled  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  pointed  at  the  advancing  column.  It  was  worked  by  an  old 
artilleryman,  a  settler  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  drill  Sergeant 
of  the  Royals,  who  fought  it  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  without, 
however,  doing  much  harm  to  the  insurgents.  To  avoid  its  fire  the 
latter  deployed,  in  good  form,  to  the  right  and  left,  as  though  they 
designed  to  surround  the  church,  the  key  of  the  defence,  and 
isolate  its  little  garrison  from  its  supports.  This  movement  was 
at  once  checked  by  March's  company,  while  Odell,  who  fortunate- 
ly came  up  at  this  juncture,  promptly  formed  a  defensive  line  irom 
the  tavern  to  the  church,  kept  up  a  steady  fire,  and  thus  effectually 
covered  the  other  flank.  The  enemy  next  endeavoured  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  graveyard,  but  March's  men  met  this  movement 
with  such  a  steady  tire,  from  behind  tombstones  and  other  cover, 
that  it  was  also  abandoned,  and  a  front  attack  on  the  church  now 
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became  the  only  avuilahh!  one.    Hiiidenlaii;,',  wiiolc.l  (he  insui'gciits 
brj'vely,     now     oef^upicid     (h(!     two    lo;,'     barns,       an<l     lincMJ     th(! 
luijoiniiif^    stone    f(!n(;(!S    with    a    stfoni^    force,    and    pt<!sentiy     a 
storm  of  bulhits  jKiui'iid  thioug'n  the;  windows  of  the  (laireii  at  <ivery 
side,  except  that  on  th(!  south.     Tlu;  odds   witc    tcirrible,    but    the 
gallant  Ijand  within    the    cliurch   never  (|uaii(!d  for  n  moment,  .and 
kept  their  assailants  at  bay  by  a  st«!ady  (ir(!.      Afler  each  man  had 
loaded  his   musket   he  apj)roaclied   a  window,  took    aim  and  fired, 
and  retired  to  make    way  for  a  (;onn'ade.     Seveial  were  shot  while 
(leliverin;j;  their  tiic,  and    many  hair-bniadth   escapes  took  placet.  - 
Li(!Ut(;nant    Sims,    a    cajtital    marksman,  stationed    himself  near  a 
friiWiivy  window,  and  Hred  as  (piicik  as  live;    m(!n  could  load  for  iiim. 
An  En<,dishman  named  Ne<,'rass,  of  the  rej,'ular  army,  and  adjutant 
of  r)(l(>ir,s  batt;dio)i,   took  poss(^ssion  of  tin;  pulpit,  and  lired  thi'ou<(li 
th(!    rear  witidow    as  fast  as    muskets    could   \h'.    hand(Ml  to  him. 
Taylor's  voice;   was    constantly    heard    <lire(;tinL;    proc(M'dinj^s,    and 
warning  th(!  men  not  to  waste    tiuiir  annnunition,  l)ut  to  lire;  carcv 
fully.       Father     llooney,     (educated      for     the     l»oman     (Jiitholic 
priesthood,  and  a  convcMt  to  Methodism,  a  pious   and  zealous  man, 
was  among  those    .shut    up    in  the  church.      WIkmi  told  the  enemy 
was  coming  he  had  (b'o[>[)e(l  on  his  knees  in  prayei-  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  fighting  gr(;w  l»ot  Ik;  was  assiduous  in    attending  the  wounded, 
and  in  exhorting  the  uu-.n    to  fight  valiantly  foi"  their  cou  itry,  and 
also  for    their  Queen.      I  Jut   tlusre  was  small    uvvd    for  such  exhor- 
tation.    The    stubl)orn  coui-age    of    tin;     iJritish     rtwv.     w.as     now 
thoroughly  ar-cnised,  tlm    st(!rn  r(;sol\-e    was    to    light    it   out  to  the 
bittei'end;    and    wife,  and  children,  and    home:  were  forgotten  for 
th(!  time.      By-and-by  r.he  wavering  conduct  of  tin;  insuigents,  who 
began  to  Jict  like  beaten  nnm,  ga\(!   tin;    besi(  ged    fn^sh  courag(\--- 
They  could  hear  liindenlaiig  and  oth(M'    relxil  ofHc(!rs    urging   tluiir 
men  to  mak(!  a  rush    at  the  churt-h,    and   so    get,  below  the  line  of 
fir(!,  and  noticed  that  tlu^n!  was  no  i'(!sponsive  advance.     T);e  insur- 
g(Mits  had  th(!    loyalists    coinph^tely    at  th(!ir  mert;y  ;  a  rusi:  of  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  would   have    bi'ought   LIkmu     ♦(»     the    ihui'ch 
door,  to  l)atter  in    which   would    have    oidy    \)\'v,\\  the  work     of    a 
moment  for  rc'solute;  men.      !»ut  thut,  rush  was  never  made,  and  the; 
little  garrison  still  continuecl  to  hold  the  enemy   it  bM,y.      And  now 
fh(!  gnsat  dang(!r,  that  T.-iylor  had  triwi  to  guai'd  against,    came    at, 
last.     The  annnunition  of  his  men    b(!gan  to  lun  out.      IJut  at  this 
critical  moment  ;i  viohuit  snow  storm  suddeidy  cjinu;  on,  .and  under 
its  friendly  Provid((ntial  covei-  four  volunttu'i's,  calh^d  for  l)y  Taylor, 
obt.ain-'d  an  abund.ant  supply   of   ammunition  from  the  taveiii,  the 
road  to  which  was  still  ludd    by   C)deirs  little;  l);ittalion.     The  mes- 
sengers ran  f.'ist  find  returnefl  safe  ;  .and  the  g.allant  band  within  the 
chuivh  thiitdciid  (jod  and  took  fi-esh   courage.      l!ut  under  covei'  of 
the  storm  the  enemy  h.ad   crept  up  tf»    within   thirty  yards   of    the 
beleaguered  building,  and   now  from    behind  e\ery  tree,  and  bush, 
and  fi'iice,  bullets  (tame    like;    hail  through   its  slialt(  red  windows  ; 
and  its  deftMulei-s  could  hear  the  shouts  of  their  foes  as  they  called 
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on  tlicni  t<t  surr(!nd(!i'  and  tlw^'  wftuM  i-focive  ([uurtor.      Hut  tlion? 
was  no  surrcndc!!'  tlicre  !  ■cral  of   tlic    s(|uai(',  old-fusliioncd, 

))(!',ys  lay  dt^ad  men  ;  while  ine  s('\(M'«'Iy  wounded,  writhing  in  pain, 
ask(vl  for  watei-  to  assuMLje  tlicii'  hurninju;  tldrst,  but  there  was  no 
water  to  iiivv  lh(Mii.  Thosc!  still  able  to  <i<;ht  were  blackened  and 
l^rini  with  i^unpowder  smoke,  and  in  some  cases  svith  ti-icklin^,' 
blotjd  from  their  wounds,  but  they  fouj^dit  an<l  |)raye<l,  and  {)rayed 
and  fouyht,  all  the  same.  The  attack  from  the  lo<(  barns  had  now 
b(!eo'n(!  (\\(!eer|ini,dy  hot  and  ^'aliin;,',  and  pr-esently  twct  bi'a,\(^  llem- 
miniLjfoi'd  men,  .lames  |{od;,'ers  and  .l<»hn  (Jroystal,  vftlunteered  to 
set  lire  to  them.  I'^or  a  couph*  of  minutes  Taylor  directed  a  concen- 
trated flisch.'iT'iJ!  of  musketry  aL(a,inst  th<!  bai-ns,  so  that  not  an 
insur;;(ent  dare  lift  his  head  abovj*  cover.  One  man  carried  a 
smokiiif^  port-tire,  the  ot her  a  burnint^  lo<^  from  the  church  stove. 
Th(M'(!  was  a  lij^hlnin^  rush  across  the  intervening,'  road  ;  the  hay 
and  straw  in  one  barn  wer<'  set  on  tire  in  a  twinklin;^;  then  a  rush 
back  aifain  to  the  church  ;  all  accomplished  without  a  wound.  A 
shout  of  exultation  ai-ose  at  the  successful  achif^venient  of  this 
•gallant  act.  Pr-osently  both  bar-ns  weri!  in  flames,  and  ther"(!  was 
a  lull  in  th(!  batth;  as  the  insui';^*;ijts  rushed  fi'om  the  bur-niri}^ 
])uil(lin,i(s  in  sear'ch  of  new  cover-. 

Hut  not  in  th(>  church  alone  did  the;  farrrrer's  of  ]Iernmin<,'f(»rd 
and  Odelltown  bear  themscilves  brvivcily  dur'in;^  this  contest,  fou;;(ht 
out  at  th(*  odds  of  six  to  one  against  th(;m.  On  the  Hanking  line 
aloni,'  the  ro;id,  in  the  ^ravf^yar-d  anri  tln^  ditch  that  (;onne(;ted  it 
with  tlu!  church,  (!V(M'y  man  playt^d  his  jxiit  valiantly,  and  ther'<'  was 
no  flincliin^'.-  For-  ov(M"  two  hour-s  had  the  i)attle  been  wa;(<^d,  and 
the  irisur';;(M»ts  were  no  n(vir'(!r  th(^  ca|itur(!  of  the  chur'ch  than 
when  tln^y  commenced  the  attack.  Meanwhile  Scriver' was  advanc- 
ing from  ITemminf^f((i'<l  to  join  in  the  captui'(^  of  FjacolUr  ;it  two 
p.  rn.,  and  had  halted  liis  men  for-  r-efreshnrents  about  a  rrrile 
flistant,  l)ut  rcrrrained  in  irttcM-  i;^nor*anc(M»f  the  iier'ct^  fijjfht  goinij 
on  a  litth^  way  f)ir,  as  th(^  wind  blew  in  the  wr'orr;^  dir-ection.  It, 
however-,  bor'(!  the  sounds  of  batth;  ov(M'  the  iiichelieu  to  Caldwell 
Manor,  whei'e  they  wen;  hear'd  by  ('aplain  Vaughan,  who  at  once 
dr(^w  his  company  toj^ether',  and  cr'ossing  the  liver*  hastened  t(t  sup- 
port OcU'll,  whom  he  knciw  must  have  l)een  attacked.  .Vs  he  mov- 
ed along  the  side;  j'oad  leading  towar'<ls  the  church,  h's  advancf! 
gifU'd  was  presently   seen    by   the  insur-gents  as  it  emerged  from  a 
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as  they  wei'e  now,  the  sight  of 
'  \iM\  this  small  reinf  )r'cc!m(!nt  utterly  dishearteiu'd  them.  They 
were  seizful  with  sudden  and  uncontiollal)Ie  panic,  and  flinging 
away  theii"  arms  fl(!f|,  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  frvtm  thefa,tal 
field.  Taylor  pi'omptly  or'dered  his  men  to  pui'sire,  but  to  little 
[)urpose.  Nothing  but  ca,valry  could  overtake  the  i-unaways, 
lleciirig  wildly  for'  tln^ir-  lives,    and  but   few  pr-isoner-s  wer-e  made.    - 

*  Vhlf   HiiidonliUif^'s  narrative   bofftr-o    IiIh  uxuctitioii  in  (Jliristiu,    vol.    v, 
p.  251. 
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All  Nelson's  force  disappeared  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  the  fields 
and  roads  behind  them  strewn  with  muskets,  pikes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  their  dead  and  badly  wounded,  which  they  had  not 
time  to  remove  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  lying  here  and  there. 
They  never  halted  in  their  flight ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  fugi- 
tives swept  past  Lacolle,  and  straggled  late  in  the  day  into 
Napierville,  covered  with  mud,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  hr-ilf- 
starved.  Their  leaders  saw  that  all  their  hopes  were  utterly  blast- 
ed, and  after  a  hurried  conference  came  to  the  conclusion  to  fly, 
and  make  their  way  to  the  United  States  as  best  they  could  leaving 
their  deluded  followers  to  shift  for  themselves.  Under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  by  keeping  to  the  woods,  they  managed  to  evade 
the  insurgents'  pickets  and  made  towards  the  frontier.  But  the 
Lacolle  militia  were  now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  and  captured 
several  of  the  fugitives,  among  whom  was  Hindenlang,  next  morn- 
ing, During  the  advance  against  Odelltown  Nelson  had  been 
suspected  by  the  insurgents  of  an  intention  to  desert  them,  was 
seized  and  bound  with  the  purpose  of  delivering  him  up  to  the 
Government,  and  only  released  after  many  protestation  on  his  part, 
and  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  two  of  his  captains.  When  he 
saw  the  battle  was  going  against  the  insurgents,  he  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape  on  foot  across  the  boundary  line,  and  then 
procuring  a  horse  rode  full  speed  to  Plattsburg,  giving  out  that  he 
was  going  to  procure  medical  succour  for  the  wounded.  Although 
fighting  under  cover  the  militia  in  the  Odelltown  engagement  lost 
a  captain  and  four  men  killed,  and  a  lieutenant  and  nine  men 
wounded,  some  dangerously,  but  all  of  whom  afterwards  recovered. 
The  rebel  loss  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained,  as  their  dead 
and  wounded  were  carried  away  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
battle,  but  it  amounted  to  at  least  fifty  killed  and  a  number 
wounded.  The  Patriot  army  now  belonged  to  the  past,  and  had 
wholly  melted  out  of  sight.  The  half-disciplined  dauntless 
defenders  of  that  little  Methodist  church,  standing  by  the  country 
way-side,  had  given  rebellion  its  final  deatli-))low.  When  Colborne 
entered  Napierville,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  found  no 
enemy  to  encounter,  and  the  few  insurgent  bands  that  still  held 
together,  in  its  neighbourhood,  fled  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
British  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit.  Finding  that  no  further  difficulty 
was  to  be  apprehended  Colborne  retraced  his  way  to  Montreal, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  14th.  With  very  little  help  from  the  regu- 
lar troops,  the  second  rebellion  of  Lower  Canada  had  been 
completely  suppressed  by  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  and  of  Glengarry.  Their  great  services  were  duly 
acknowledged  by  Colborne  in  a  general  order  of  the  17th.  After 
the  dispersion  of  the  Napierville  Patriots  the  only  insurgent  body 
remaining  in  the  field,  was  a  gathering  of  some  two  hundred,  led 
by  Malhoit,  who  were  intrenching  themselves  at  Montarville 
Mountain,  but  who  fled  on  the  approach  of  two  companies  of  the 
G4th  Regiment,  leaving  three  small  guns,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  behind  tliem,  Hut  the  rebellion, 
short  as  it  had  been,  led  to  a  large  harvest  of  misery.  The  unfor- 
tunate habitants,  who  did  as  they  thought  right  in  their  own  eyes 
for  a  brief  period,  and  harried  tlie  loyalists  in  every  direction,  got 
bitterly  harried  in  turn.  The  volunteer  cavalry,  who  swept  the 
country  on  the  flanks  of  Colborne's  army,  made  little  account  of  the 
deserted  homes  of  insurgent  habitants,  and  set  tire  to  thei  without 
hesitation.  It  was  a  cruel  civil  war  of  races  while  it  lasted,  and 
the  destruction  of  property  was  very  great.* 

The  recent  rising  had  shown  the  Government,  that  a  grf.ve  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  permitting  the  leaders  of  the  tirst  rebellion 
to  go  unpunished  ;  and  tha  idea  now  very  generally  prevailed 
among  the  Patriots  and  their  friends  that  it  would  be  again  repeat- 
ed. Trial  in  the  ordinary  courts  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  no 
French-Canadian  jury  would  convict  the  insurgents;  and  many 
.persons  supposed  that  even  if  convictions  were  obtained  the 
authorities  would  not  dare  to  make  any  examples.  It  was  now 
considered  necessary  to  remove  this  error,  and  to  show  that  previous 
lenity  arose  from  a  feeling  of  mercy,  and  not  from  timidity  or  ap- 
prehension of  ulterior  consequences.  The  loyal  people  of  the 
Province  were  greatly  exasperated,  having  had  twice,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  properties  and 
their  lives.  Colborne  now  determined  on  taking  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  vindicating  the  law,  without  any  reference  to  the  Home 
Government,  and  making  an  example  of  the  more  guilty  of  the 
insurgents.  A  general  court  martial,  composed  of  Major-General 
Clitherow,  as  president,  and  thirteen  other  officers,  was  accordingly 
directed,  by  a  military  order,  to  assemble  for  their  trial,  and  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  the  20th  of  November.  Cardinal,  the 
notary,  and  Duquette,  his  clerk,  who  led  the  expedition  against 
the  Caughnawaga  Indians,  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed 
on  the  23rd  of  December.  Both  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the 
first  rebellion,  abused  the  lenity  shown  them  afterwards,  and  now 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  their  treason.  Decoigne,  Robert,  two 
brothers  named Sanguinet,andHamelin,  were  executed  on  the 
18th  of  January  ;  on  the  15th  of  February  Lorimier,  Hinden-  1839, 
lang,  Narbonne,  Nicholas  and  Daunais,  also  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  The  two  last  named  had  been  principals  in 
the  murder  of  Chartrand,  and  now  met  their  just  fate.  Seventy-six 
others  were  also  sentenced  to  death  for  high  treason,  but  their  pun- 
ishment was  afterwards  mercifully  commuted  to  transportation  ;  a 
fate  that  was  also  shared  by  forty-seven  of  the  less  criminal. 

Colborne  had  effectually  put   down   the  insurgent  Patriots  who 
had  openly  assumed  arms,  but  he  had   speedily  to  contend 
against  treason  in  another  and  unlooked  for  direction.  The    1838. 
French-Canadian  judges  weie  tainted,  in   no  small  degree, 

*  Sellar'a  History  «»f  Huntington,  &c.,  pp.  540  to  .').')6  Christie,  vol.  v,  p. 
245.  Colonel  Taylor's  report,  Nov.  9th.  1838.  Hindenlang's  narrative. — 
Colborne  to  Lord  (llenelg,  Nov.  1 1th,  1838. 
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with  the  satne  fat-tidus  race-spirit,  so  widely  fliffused  among  their 
countrymen  at  this  unhappy  period,  and  some  of  them  presently 
showed  a  dispositittn  to  embarrass  the  Government.  These  judges 
held  that  the  ordinance,  recently  passed  by  the  Special  Council, 
suspending  the  ImhcaH  corpus  act  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the 
Imperial  statute  creating  it  did  not  invest  it  with  the  necessary 
authority.  That  statute,  however,  did  most  certainly  invest  the 
Special  Council  with  all  the  functions  of  a  legislature  ;  and  as  the 
latter  body  would  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  the 
Special  Council  must  also  possess  the  same  power.  Two  Quebec 
judges,  Panet  and  Bedard,  now  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
directing  that  a  suspected  person,  named  Teed,  be  brought  before 
them.  The  gaoler  made  a  return  thereto,  stating  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  in  his  custody,  having  been  removed  to  the  citadel,  with  a 
number  of  others,  for  safer  keei)ing.  The  judges  declared  that  this 
was  not  sutficierit,  and  issued  an  order  of  commitment 
the  gaoler.  They  likewise  granted  a  writ  of  attachment 
against  Colonel  Bowles,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  commandant 
of  the  citadel,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  purposely  removed  Teed, 
which  could  not  be  served,  however,  as  he  kept  within  the  fortress. 
But  the  matter  was  not  permitted  to  rest  at  this  point,  the  judges 
being  determined  to  force  a  contlict  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
Government  and  themselves.  Panet  now  issued  a  fresh  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  directed  to  the  police  magistrate.  Young,  who  had 
committed  Teed  in  the  first  place,  ordering  nim  to  produce  the  pri- 
soner in  court ;  and  his  conduct  not  being  deemed  satisfactory  his 
imprisonment  was  also  ordered,  but  he  managed  to  elude  arrest. — 
The  judicial  infection  soon  spread.  Vallieres,  the  resident  judge 
at  Tlu'ee  Rivers,  following  the  pernicious,  indecent,  and,  at  this 
juncture,  very  harmful  example  of  his  Quebec  confreres,  issued  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  the  local  gaoler,  directing  him  to 
bring  before  him  a  prisoner  confined  on  the  charge  of  treason,  and 
whom  he  at  once  liberated  on  bail.  Had  the  conduct  of  these 
judges  been  perfectly  legal,  it  would  still  have  been,  as  matters 
stood,  most  ill-advised.  But  higher  law  authorities  subsequently 
declared  that  their  action  was  not  legal ;  and  Lord  John  Russell 
stated,  without  contradiction,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
Special  Council  had  not  exceeded  its  authority  in  suspending  the 
habeas  corpns.  Colborne,  however,  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion  ;  and  put  down  the  insurrection  on  the  bench,  as  it  was 
populnrly  termed,  in  as  sunnnary  a  fashion  as  he  had  put  down 
insurrection  in  the  field,  by  promptly  suspending  the  judges  from 
their  functions,  to  their  no  small  surprise  and  disgust.  Bedard 
went  to  England  to  lay  his  suspension  grievance  before  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  a  voluminous  correspondence  ensued.  But  the 
juflges  got  little  satisfaction,  and  remained  suspended  for  two  years 
afterwards,  until  at  length  Lord  Sydenham,  whose  mission  was 
one  of  peace  and  conciliation,  restored  them  to  office  and  paid  them 
their  salaries.     There  was  no  more  judicial  insurrection, 
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The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  driven  a  number  of  fugitives 
over  the  border,  especially  near  Lake  Champlain,  who,  destitute  as 
they  were  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  now  became  ca  serious  bur- 
den on  the  inhabitants.  During  the  winter  these  refugees, 
well  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet,  frequently  made  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions into  Canada,  and  in  true  brigand  fashion  robbed  and  other 
wise  ill-treated  the  loyal  border  population,  who  had  incurred  their 
resentment.  They  frequently  committed  the  most  brutal  and  even 
murderous  assaults,  and  set  fire  to  dwellings  and  barns.  The 
United  States  authorities,  however,  now  took  prompt  measures  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  these  disgraceful  inroads  from  their  terri- 
tory, seized  the  arms  of  these  bandits  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  and  matters  became  more  peaceful  along  the  frontier. 
On  the  17th  of  January  Colborne  received  his  commission  1839. 
as  Governor-General,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  force  under 
his  command  was  added  to  by  over  a  thousand  troops  of  the  line, 
who  had  marched  from  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec.  The  general 
court  martial  continued  its  sittings  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  and  151  persons  in  all,  including  83  from  Upper  Canada, 
were  transported  for  longer  or  shorter  terms  to  the  penal  colony  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  whole  of  these,  however,  were  released 
some  five  years  afterwards,  and  mercifully  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes,  as  well  as  the  exiled  Patriots  generally. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  several  militia  corps  were  all  disbanded, 
there  not  being  any  further  need  for  their  services ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  the  Special  Council  was  also  adjourned, 
after  having  passed  sixty-seven  ordinances.  At  the  Leptember 
assizes  for  Montreal,  the  trial  of  Francis  Jalbert,  for  the  nmrder  of 
Lieutenant  Weir,  took  place  before  a  mixed  jury  of  nine  French 
Canadians  and  three  jurors  of  British  origin.  The  trial  lasted  for 
several  days,  and  the  evidence  was  clearly  against  the  prisoner. — 
But,  nevertheless,  the  jury  failed  to  agree  ;  and  as  the  Crown  saw 
it  would  be  useless  to  place  the  prisoner  a  second  time  on  his  trial 
he  was  discharged.  The  case  had  been  closely  watched  by  the 
public  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  result,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  positive  criminating  testimony,  created  the  greatest  excite- 
ment and  auger.  Had  not  the  military  been  called  out,  and  the 
most  effectual  precautions  adopted  otherwise  to  preserve  the  peace,  a 
very  dangerous  riot  nmst  have  taken  place.  As  it  was  the  French- 
Canadian  part  of  the  jury  were  assaulted  in  the  court  room  after  the 
judges  had  retired,  and  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  injury.* — 
At  the  same  assizes  true  bills  for  high  treason  were  found  against 
Papineau,  Robert  Nelson,  O'Callaghan,  T.  S.  Brown,  and  several 
others. 

In  the  month  of  September  news  reached  Canada,  that  Colborne, 
pursuant  to  his  own  request,  had  been  recalled,  and  his  successor 
appointed  in  Poulett  Thompson,  president  of  the  London  Board  of 

*  Christie,  vol,  v.  p.  291, 
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Trade.  The  new  Governor-General  arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  17th 
of  October,  and  two  days  afterwards  took  the  oath  of  office,  and 
assumed  control  of  the  administration.  On  the  23rd  Colborne 
sailed  for  home,  having  first  received  the  most  flattering  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  two  Provinces.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Seaton,  and  also 
created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  But  these  were  not  the  only 
rewards  he  received  for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country.  By  a 
special  act  of  Parliament  an  annuity  of  ^2,000  sterling  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  his  two  immediate  successors.  In  1854  he 
became  a  general  in  the  army,  and  in  1860  a  field  marshal. — 
Although  not  adapted,  owing  to  his  military  training  and  ideas,  for 
a  popular  civil  administrator,  he  was  a  wise,  a  resolute,  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier,  and  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  grave  crisis  which 
arose  in  the  Canadian  rebellion.  He  was  in  every  sense  a  noble 
proconsul  of  the  Empire,  and  such  as  England  appears  to  hold 
always  in  reserve  to  confront,  as  they  arise,  grave  difficulties  or 
great  perils. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BOND  HEAD. 


G"1  ENERAL  officers  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  and 
T  Sir  John  Colborne  had  not,  by  any  means,  made  very  popu- 
lar Upper  Canadian  governors.  Their  stern  military  habits,  their 
stiff  and  unbending  manners,  their  natural  desire  to  rule  the 
people  a  good  deal  as  they  ruled  their  own  commands,  made  them, 
in  no  small  degree,  unfitted  to  win  favour  with  a  community  verg- 
ing towards  pure  democracy.  Colborne  had  shown  himself  most 
unwilling  to  conciliate  the  Reform  Party,  or  to  make  those  conces- 
sions to  its  demands  which  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  now  deemed 
advisable.  But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  suitable  successor, 
at  once  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  successfully,  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  same  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  other  Province 
by  Lord  Gosford.  It  has  been  stated,  and  apparently  with  truth, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  it  was  suggested,  that  the  position 
should  be  offered  to  Edmund  W.  Head,  who  afterwards  became 
our  Governor-General,  a  tine  scholar  and  an  able  writer.  His 
clever  articles  in  some  of  the  Quarterlies,  had  already  so  favourably 
impressed  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a  lover  of  literature  for  its 
own  sake  and  the  generous  friend  of  men  of  letters,  that  he  pro- 
cured for  him  the  post  of  assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Colonel  Secretary,  Lord  Glenelg,  caught  at  this 
suggestion  ;  but  being  personally  unacquainted  with  either  Head 
confounded  Edmund  with  his  cousin  Francis,  also  recently  appoint- 
ed a  poor  law  commissioner,  at  a  salary,  however,  of  only  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Yet  of  the  two  the  latter  was  much 
the  better  known,  a  circumstance  that  would  at  once  account  for 
the  mistake  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Born  in  1793,  Francis  Head  had  entered  the  military  academy 
at  Woolwich  while  still  a  boy,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
obtained  a  commission  in    the  corps  of  Royal   Engineers.      He 
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served  with  WcUinf^ton  in  Spain,  mus  present  .it  Quatre  Bia.s  and 
Waterloo  ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace  was  employed  to  nirike 
a  survey  of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  afterwards 
shipwrecked  while  on  his  way  homewards.  His  subsequent  life 
had  also  its  adventurous  side.  He  twice  visited  South  America  as 
the  agent  of  a  mining  company,  the  last  time  in  1825.  He  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  this  company  ;  and  while  in  its  service  rode 
six  thousand  miles  on  horseback  in  a  wondei-fully  short  space  of 
time.  The  narrative  of  this  journey,  which  he  styled  his  "  Rough 
Notes  of  a  Ride  over  the  Pampas,"  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  England  ;  and  .several  other  productions  of  his  pen  were 
also  extensively  read  there,  owing  to  their  amusing  although 
superficial  character ;  but  all  alike  were  almost  wholly  unknown  in 
Canada.  His  rank  of  major  at  last  came  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  promotion  ;  but  having  taken  some  dislike  to  the  military 
life  he  retired  in  1828  on  half-pay.  A  visit  some  time  afterwards 
to  a  German  watering-place,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  led 
to  the  production  of  another  of  his  entertaining  books,  "  The 
Bubbles  of  the  Nassau  Brunnen."'  But  his  literary  work,  such  as 
it  was,  presented  no  qualification  whatever  for  his  elevation  to  the 
head  of  an  important  administration  ;  while  his  training  otiicrwise 
wholly  unfitted  him  for  the  grave  duties  of  governing  a  province. 
Fond  of  adventure,  for  its  own  sake — of  producing  dramatic  effects 
and  startling  situations,  naturall  </  rash,  impetuous,  inconsiderate, 
he  was  the  last  person  that  should  have  been  chosen  to  administer 
the  public  affairs  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  grave  crisis  that  had 
now  arisen  in  its  fortunes.  The  only  reasonable  solution  of  the 
enigma  is  to  be  found  in  the  plausible  supposition,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  arose  from  an  error  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Glenelg.* 

In  November,  1835,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  now  destined  to  be 

suddenly  elevated  from   the  humble  position  of  an  assistant 
1835.    poor-law  commissicmer,  to  the  governorship  of  an  important 

province  of  the  Empire,  and  to  achieve  a  large  measure  of 
public  notoriety,  was  suddenly  awakened  one  night  in  a  little 
village  inn,  on  the  confines  of  Ronmey  Marsh,  by  a  King's  mes- 
senger. To  his  great  surprise  he  was  presented  with  a  despatch 
offering  him  the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  strength  no 
doubt  of  his  presumed  liberal  Whig  principles,  and  of  the  supposi- 
tion, also,  of  his  being  the  most  pliant  individual  within  reach  at 
the  time,  who  would  readily  cairy  out  the  views  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  If  any  one  could  possibly  conciliate  the  Bidwells,  the 
Mackenzies,  and  the  Rolphs  of  Upper  Canada,  a  poor  half-pay 
major,  a  dashing  adventurer,  a  superficial  author,  and  an  outside 
hanger-on  of  the  ministry,  who  would  surely  be  plastic  as  cl.ay  in 
its  hands,  must  be  the  man.     It  was  most   certainly   an    equally 


*  Autobiography  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  jjp.  14,  16.     Dent's  Upper  Cana- 
dian Kebellion,  p.  287. 
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strange  and  imprude^nt  appctintment,  and  had  itsHttinj^  counterpart 
in  the  comic  mistake,  ma(h^  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  takinj^  an 
inconsistent  Torv  for  a  consistent  Ijiberal  VViiij^. 

The  new  Lieuteiiant-(iovernor  knew  as  much  about  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cana<la,  their  [>ast  condition  and  present  wants,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  Kn^lish  people  at  that  })eri(»d,  and  that  was  almost 
nothing  whatever,  iiut,  then,  from  tin;  tiiiK!  he  had  consented  to 
accept  the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  (for  at  first  he  siirank 
from  the  proffered  honour,)  In;  had  studied  Macken/.i«;'s  (Jrievance 
Book  with  great  attention,  and  had  th(^  l)enetit  besides  of  (Jlenelg's 
information  and  iristructions.  Thus  posted  up  in  Canadian  litera- 
ture, politics  and  history,  the  ch^ver  half-j)ay  majoi',  with  a  sharp 
eye  no  doubt  to  another  book,  and  a  light  [)urse,  set  out,  via  Liver- 
pool and  New  York,  to  supersede!  Sir  .John  Collxjrne  in  the 
Lieutenant-Covernorship  of  \J\  ,  (sr  Canada.  He  ai-rived  in  his  Pro- 
vince the  21.st  of  January,  1830,  having  crossed  the  river  at  Niagara. 
Posting  to  Toronto,  he  found  the  Legislatur<i,  which  had  been 
convened  by  his  predecessor  on  the  14th  of  tlu;  month,  in  full  .session, 
and  wa.s  thus  brought  into  imm(!diat(!  contact  with  political  parties 
he  knew  very  little  about.  His  appointment  had  been  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Reform  Party.  Its  pnjss  was  loud  in  his  praise, 
and  fu'ly  dispo.sed  to  give  him  a  good  reception,  pursuant  to  the 
suggestion  of  Joseph  Hume  in  a  lettc^r  to  Mackenzie?,  He  was 
accordingly  elevated  by  the  public  voice  to  the  position  of  a  distin- 
guished politician,  who  must,  as  a  mere  matt(!r  of  course,  renovate 
and  remodel  the  whole  social  and  political  syst(!ni  f>f  the  Province. 

Sir  Francis's  own  narrative  of  his  gubernatorial  fitness,  supplies 
a  curious  and  not  vcsry  flattering  connnentary  on  the  sagacity  of 
Mackenzie  and  his  friends.  "As  1  was  no  moie  connectenl  with 
human  politics,"  said  he,  .speaking  of  his  first  entrance  ii»to  Toronto, 
"  than  the  horses  that  wen;  drawing  me  -as  T  luiver  had  joined  any 
political  party,  had  never  attended  a  political  discussion,  iiad  never 
even  voted  at  an  election,  nor  taken  any  part  in  one — it  was  with  no 
little  surprise  1  observed  the  walls  placarded  with  large  letters 
which  designated  me  as  Sir  Francis  Head,  a  tried  Reformer."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Conservative  Party,  which  at  this  period  was 
tolerably  well  organised,  regarded  his  advent  with  considerable 
apprehension,  and  all  looked  forward  to  coining  events  with  the 
deepest  interest. 

The  political  struggle  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  exti-eme  position 
assumed  by  the  majority  of  its  Assembly,  had  niuloubttidly  tainted 
the  ultra  section  of  the  Ref(»rin  Pfut  of  tin;  Upper  Province  with  a 
desire  for  republican  independence.  ITead  conseciuently  soon  found 
that  he  was  completely  astray  in  su[)i)osing  he  iiad  all  thf;  grievances 
of  Upper  Canada  in  the  "Seventh  Report,"  and  that  (ilenelg's 
remedies  were  the  genuine  nostrums  for  the  occasion.  Hidwell's 
language  to  him  during  a  private  int(;rview,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  completely  undeceived  him  on  this  head.  He  stated,  "  that 
there  were  many  grievances  not  detailed  in   that  book,  which  the 
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people  had  long  endured  with  patience  ;  that  ihet'c  was  no  desire  to 
rebel,  but  a  morbid  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  daily  increasing. 
The  fact  that  Sir  Francis  Head  was  the  bearei*  of  new  instruc- 
tions, had  alone  induced  him  and  his  friends  to  alter  their  det.erinina- 
tion  never  to  meet  in  the  Assembly  again."  Mackenzie  was  equally 
indispos  d  to  abide  by  his  own  report,*  and  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  his  and  Bidwell's  immediate  party,  like  tlie  Papineau  party  in 
Lower  Canada,  had  already  entertained  the  idea  of  total  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain. 

Head  was  a  tolerably  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  and  thus 
let  completely  behind  the  scenes  by  Bidwell  and  Mackenzie,  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  discovering  they  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  credit  of  the  lleform  Party,  and  for  his 
own  reputation,  that  he  was  thus  immediately  brought  into  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  its  extreme  section.  With  respect  to  Canadian 
questions  his  mind  was  little  better  than  a  mere  blank.  Naturally 
superficial,  imprudent  and  impulsive,  he  was  consequently,  to  a 
great  extent,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  first  impressions,  which 
he  frequently  carried  out  with  that  dogged  persistence  so  peculiar 
to  apart  of  his  countrymen.  Circumstances  at  the  time  unfortu- 
nately tended  to  elevate  men  like  Morrison  and  Mackenzie  into 
the  position  of  popular  leaders,  and  to  throw  such  rational  and 
constitutional  lovers  of  liberty  as  Robert  Baldwin,  and  others  of 
the  same  moderate  school,  into  the  shade.  Head,  therefore,  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  in  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  the  Reform 
Party  was  tainted  with  the  same  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  the  Crown 
which  he  had  so  quickly  detected  in  its  ostensible  leaders.  The 
conclusion  which  he  thus  arrived  at,  so  rapidly  and  inconsiderately, 
materially  contributed  to  shape  his  futu.-e  policy.  His  first  con- 
cessions to  the  Reform  Party  may,  therefore,  h*-  -afely  regarded  as 
being  made  more  with  the  view  to  cloak  and  justify,  his  subsequent 
course,  by  a  seeming  desire  for  moderation,  than  with  a  sincere 
purpose  to  conciliate  the  dissatisfied,  or  ameliorate  the  evils  com- 
plained of. 

One  of  Head's  first  public  acts  was  equally  singular  with  his 
appointment  to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship,  and  resulted  from  his 
total  want  of  knowledge  of  his  routine  duties,  and  the  unfavour- 
able impressions  which  had  been  made  upon  his  mind  by  his 
previous  interviews  wUh  Bidwell  and  Mackenzie.  Instead  of 
making  known  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  he  went  down 
to  the.  Council  Chamber,  summoned  the  Assembly  before  him,  and 
made  the  House  a  second  opening  speech  during  the  same  session. 
The  speech,  itself,  was  almost  equally  singular  with  the  course 
pursued  in  making  it.  After  announcing  his  accession  to  the 
government  of  the  Province,  Head  informed  the  members  that  he 
had  a  communication,  alluding  to  Glenelg's  instructions  to  himself, 
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to  make  to  them.  **  This  communication  I  shall  submit  to  you  in  a 
message,"  siii«l  lie,  "  whidi  will  at  once  ii^orm  you  of  the  difficult 
and  most  important  duties  about  to  devolve  upon  me  as  well  as  on 
yourselves.  As  regards  myself,  T  have  nothing  either  to  promise 
or  profess  :  but  T  trust  I  shall  not  call  in  vain  upon  you  to  give 
me  that  loyal,  constitutional,  unbiassed  and  fearless  assistance, 
which  your  King  expects,  and  which  the  rising  interests  of  your 
country  require."  The  "  message  "  came  shortly  after  this  singular 
speech,  and  embodied  a  still  graver  blunder.  Instead  of  giving 
only  the  substance  of  that  part  of  his  instructions,  which  might  be 
safely  and  prudently  communicated  to  the  Legislature,  he  laid 
before  it  the  complete  document,  an  injudicious  and  most  unusual 
proceeding,  which  caused  no  little  embarrassment  to  the  Colonial 
Office  ;  and  led,  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  serious  complica- 
tions between  Lord  Gosford  and  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada. 
This  conduct  had  no  official  precedent,  and  was  regJirded  with  the 
utmost  disfavour  by  Olenelg,  who  would  no  doubt  at  once  have 
recalled  Head,  recent  as  his  appointment  had  been,  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty, just  then,  of  finding  a  competent  successor. 

The  unusual  circumstance  of  Heads  second  opening  speech,  and 
its  Delphian  and  very  dubit>us  character,  caused  some  merriment, 
and  not  a  little  doubt,  among  both  parties.  The  Conservatives 
wavered  in  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  Reformers,  were  a  good  deal  puzzled  by 
the  contradictory  and  uncertain  tone  of  his  instructions.  One 
thing,  however,  was  perfectly  clear  ;  neither  tin;  principle  of 
Responsible  Government,  nor  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council, 
had  been  conceded.  On  all  other  points  Glenelg  professed  the 
willingness  of  the  Crown  to  redress  the  grievances  complained  oiP. 
The  Reform  majority  in  the  Assembly  was,  however,  highly 
dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  a  feeling  promptly 
evinced  by  its  instituting  an  encjuiry,  as  to  whether  a  breach  of  its 
privileges  had  not  been  committed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
coming  down  to  make  it  a  speech  instead  of  sending  it  a  message. 
One  precedent  was  found  in  the  whole  experience  of  the  British 
House  of  Connnons,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

From  the  tone  of  his  speech,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  conduct,  the  astute  members  of  the  almost 
extinct  Family  Compact,  who  still  continued  in  public  life,  and 
now  aimed  at  the  leadership  of  the  Con^orvative  Party,  speedily 
saw  they  had  gained  some  advarxta^e.  With  its  nature,  however, 
they  were  as  yet  wholly  unac(|uainted,  not  being  aware  how  eflFec- 
tually  Bidwell  and  Mackenzie  had  been  seconding  their  views,  by 
alarming  Head  with  the  possible  contingency  of  rebellion.  They 
industriously  endeavoured,  nevertheless,  to  improve  their  presum- 
ed, though  indistinct,  advantage  with  him.  by  presenting  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  touching  its  encjuiry,  whether  his  speech  was  not  a 
breach  of  privilege,  in  the  most  unfa\'ourable  light.  That  this 
movement  met  with  some  success  was  evident  by  their  endeavouring, 
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shortly  afterwards,  to  induce  liini  to  str<'nj,'tlion  tho  Executive 
Council  from  their  ranks,  three  of  the  old  members  having  been 
dismissed.* 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mackenzie  party  had 
already  frightened  Head  from  his  presumed  Whiggism  into  old- 
fashioned  Toryism,  he  shrank  from  tin;  indecency  of  at  oncei  running 
counter  to  every  principle  of  his  appointment,  and  allying  himself 
with  the  remnant  of  the  P'amily  Compact.  Little  as  he  admitted 
he  knew  about  j)olitics  or  public  life,  he  instinctively  disliked  such 
a  course,  until,  at  least,  lu;  could  conceal  its  moie  rei)ulsive  features, 
by  a  show  of  seeming  moderation,  and  an  apparent  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  majority  of  the  A,ssend)ly.  He  accordingly  otfered  the 
vacant  places  in  the  P^xecutive  Council  to  Robert  Baldwin,  John 
Rolph,  and  John  Henry  Dunn,  rec(uver-general.  Baldwin  was 
eminently  popular  with  Reformers  of  all  grades- -moderate,  middle, 
and  extreme — and  l^olphand  Dunn  were  also  high  in  the  confidence 
of  their  party. 

These  gentlemen  at  first  refused  to  take  office  unless  the  old  Tory 
councillors,  viz.,  Peter  Robinson,  connnissioner  ot  crown  lands,  G. 
H.  Markland,  inspector-general,  and  Joseph  Wells,  bursar  of  King's 
College,  who  were  also  Legislatives  Councillors,  should  be  dismissed. 
This,  however,  was  no  part  of  Head's  plan,  who,  aside  from  other 
considerations,  fancied  that  by  pitting  three  Tories  against  three 
Reformers  in  the  Executive  Council,  he  would  effectually  retain 
all  real  power  in  his  own  hands.  In  defence  of  his  refusal  to  dis- 
miss the  old  councillors,  he  urged  that  he  had  other  interests 
besides  those  of  the  Assend)ly  to  consider,  that  its  members  already 
possessed  their  own  legitimate  power,  and  that  to  impart  to  them, 
in  addition,  an  exclusive  influence  in  the  Council,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  unjust.  "The  step,"  he  said,  "would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  connect  him  with  party  feeling,  from  which,  as  the 
representative  of  his  Majesty,  he  should  stand  wholly  aloof." — 
After  maturely  weighing  their  position,  Baldwin  and  his  friends 
decided  to  take  office,  and  were  duly  sworn  in. 

But  Head's  policy  was  only  a  superficial  one  at  best,  and  the 
attempt  to  acquire  the  arbitrary  contiol  of  the  Executive  power 
speedily  recoiled  upon  himself.  The  old  members  of  the  Council 
had  too  long  rulecl  governors  to  be  now  ruled  by  a  governor  in 
turn,  and  the  new  ones  had  no  disposition,  for  the  sake  of  the  mere 
emoluments  of  office,  to  make  themselves  odious  with  their  party 
by  ostensibly  giving  their  countenance  to  unpopular  measures, 
with  which  they  had  in  reality  nothing  to  do.  Head's  attempt  showed 
a  thorough  ignorance  of  his  men,  wjis  a  blunder  of  the  shallowest 
kind,  and  tended  to  draw  him  into  a  position  which  at  once  com- 
promised him  with  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  with  the 
Home  Ministry. 
Fancying  that  the  Executive  Council   would  retain  place  at  any 
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price,  Head  now  began  to  »levolop  his  policy  of  personal  govern- 
ment, by  appointing  on  his  own  reHponsibility,  but  at  the  secret 
instance  of  Chi»'f  Justice  Robinson,  who  had  already  accjuired 
great  influence  over  him,  some  a<lherents  of  the  Family  Compact  to 
vacant  otlices.  He  also  n'fused  the  royal  assent  to  the  Felons* 
Counsel  Rill,  a  necessary  measure,  enacted  by  a  former  Parli-ment, 
and  now  aliout  to  expire.  His  course  on  these  matters  was  prompt- 
ly condemned  hy  the  Assembly  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  Hnding  that  their  functions 
weni  now  restricted  to  land  matters  and  other  routine  business, 
and  that  apparently  they  were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  more 
important  public  measures,  which  populnr  opinion  nevertheless 
attributed  to  their  advice,  remonstrated  privately  with  Head.  He 
at  once  re<iuested  them  to  make  a  formal  representation  of  their 
views.  This  the  whole  of  the  members  did,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
in  a  firm  but  temperatt;  document.  His  reply  was  well  and  care- 
fully framed,  and  evidently  the  production  of  the  chief  justice.  It 
dissented  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Executive  Councillors, 
as  to  their  rights  and  their  duties  ;  asserted  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  personally  the  sole  responsible  minister  ;  and  that  he 
was  only  bound  to  consult  his  Council  when  he  felt  need  of  their 
advice  ;  that  their  position  was  unconstitutional  ;  and  that  if  they 
considered  their  oaths  re(juired  them  to  i-etire  from  office,  he 
begged  that  they  would  not  iiesitate  on  his  account  to  do  so.  This 
reply  left  them  no  choice  but  to  lesign,*  which  they  did  on  the 
12th  of  March.  Four  new  councillors  were  immediately  appointed, 
who  to'.k  office  on  the  terms  offered  by  Head,  whom,  however,  they 
soon  managed  to  subject  to  their  views  to  n  considerable  extent. 

The  arbitrary  course  pursued  by  Head  was  apparently  as  unpal- 
atable to  the  Conservative  minority,  as  to  the  Reform  majority  of 
the  Assembly.  On  the  14th  of  March,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
fifty-one  in  a  House  of  fifty-three  members,  censuring  the  dismissal 
of  the  council,  and  asserting  the  principle  of  Responsible  Government 
in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal  terms.  On  this  resolution, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  an  address  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  based,  regretting  the  dismissal  of  the  old  council, 
declaring  a  v.  ant  of  confidence  in  the  recent  executive  appointments 
he  had  made,  and  asking  that  the  new  councillors  be  removed 
from  office.  Roth  parties  had  now  arrayed  themselves  in  plain 
opposition  to  his  arbitrary  policy. 

The  public  excitement  now  became  very  great,  and  a  recrimina- 
tory war  of  words  took  place  between  Head  and  the  Assembly. — 
But,  in  this  contest,  the  former  proved  an  overmatch  for  his  oppo- 
nents. He  bored  them  with  lf>ng  speeches  in  reply  to  addresses, 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  by  proclamation,  and  skil- 
fully created  a  false  and  specious  issue  on  the  questions  at  stake. 
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Never  was  an  imaginative  author  in  such  a  congenial  clement 
before.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  proved  himself  an  adept  at  agi- 
tation, and,  by  means  of  his  numerous  partisans,  fairly  beat 
Mackenzie  at  public  meetings,  and  the  agitator  defeated  at  his  own 
profession,  by  another  man  fully  as  rash  and  impulsive  as  himself, 
was  ultimately  driven  to  shelter  his  dignity  in  rebellion,  and  thus 
justified  the  singular  gyrations  of  his  shallow  antagonist.  The 
people  were  really  made  to  believe  that  the  constitution  was 
threatened  with  imminent  danger,  that  the  Crown  was  menaced  in 
the  person  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  :  so,  for- 
getful of  every  other  consideration,  they  determined  to  stand  by 
him  to  the  last  extremity. 

Head  proved  an  excellent  actor,  and  soon  found  his  hands  so 
strengthened  by  his  growing  popularity,  that  he  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  regard  with  cool  indifference  an  address  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  to  the  Crown,  praying  to  be  relieved  of  their 
despotic  Lieutenant-Governor,  whom  they  now  impeached  of  sundry 
misdemeanours  ;  and,  also,  several  statements  made  in  the  House, 
which  stigmatised  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  impugned  liis  veracity. — 
Having  so  far  been  successful  in  acquiring  the  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  he  laboured  to  produce  the 
same  results  at  the  Colonial  Office.  "  It  is  out  of  my  power,"  he 
writes  toGlenelg,  "to  describe  the  joy  and  gladness  expressed  to 
me  by  all  parties  at  the  constitutional  resistance  I  have  made.  But 
there  is  one  question  in  everybody's  mouth,  will  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  be  supported  by  the  Home  Government  ?  On  your  lord- 
ship's decision  rests  our  possession  of  Canada." 

The  ostensible  leaders  of  the  Reform  Party,  while  they  felt  their 
position  becoming  more  and  more  weakened,  owing  to  the  clever 
slashing  demagoguism  of  Head,  appeared  to  be  ([uite  unequal  to 
the  crisis  in  which  they  now  fou-.d  themselves.  The  more  prudent, 
alarmed  by  the  gathering  stor.ii,  kept  in  the  background,  while  the 
conduct  of  Mackenzie,  Morrison,  and  some  others  of  the  .same 
school,  placed  them  daily  in  a  worse  and  more  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Had  they  assumed  a  sound  constitutional  stand,  refrained 
from  all  overt  acts  which  could  possibly  be  construed  into  a 
tendency  to  physical  violence  or  rebellion — in  short,  had  they  rested 
solely  upon  moral  suasion,  they  must  in  the  end  have  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  driven  him  from  the  field, 
to  "  bubble  "  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  have  been  more  impolitic  than  Bidwell's  act  in  laying  Papi- 
neau's  seditious  and  treasonable  letter  to  himself,  as  speaker,  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  in  tlie  endeavour  to  identify  the  pro- 
gressive British  Reform  Party  of  Upper  Canada  with  the  non- 
progressive French-Canadian  anti-British  party  of  the  other 
Province.  It  showed  clearly,  as  the  sequel  proved,  how  little  he 
understood  the  party  of  which  he  was  ostensibly  the  leader,  and 
that  he   lacked   the  rare  powers   of  mind,  the  tact,  and   physical 
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courage,  necessary  to  direct  successfully  a  great  social  and  political 
movement. 

The  people  of  the  Upper  Province  had  no  real  sympathy  with  the 
anti-Executive  party  of  Lower  Canada,  and  however  they  might 
have  squabbled  among  themselves,  did  not  desire  the  interference 
of  Papineau.  Hence,  the  impolicy  of  Bidwell  in  making  his  letter 
public.  Head  instinctively  seized  upon  the  occurrence,  as  most 
favourable  for  his  purposes,  and  skilfully  dovetailed  this  letter  into 
one  of  his  addresses  with  consit'erable  dramatic  effect.  "The  people 
of  Canada,''  said  he,  "  detest  dtinocracy,  revere  their  constitutional 
charter,  and  are  consefjuently  staunch  in  their  allegiance  to  their 
King."  Alluding  to  Papineau's  throat,  that  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  would  assist  a  republican  movement  in  Canada,  he 
added,  "  In  the  name  of  every  reg  lentof  militia  in  Upper  Canada, 
I  publicly  promulgate,  let  them  cuine  if  they  dare."  This  was  a 
clever  climax,  certainly,  and  so  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  first  act 
of  what  in  a  great  measure  unquestionably  may  be  called  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head's  rebellion. 

Had  this  dramatic  outburst — this  skilful  acting,  for  such  it  un- 
doubtedly was — been  constitutionally  met,  the  excited  loyalty  of 
the  stalwart  yeomanry  of  Upper  Canada,  so  unused  to  such 
strange  and  stirring  appeals,  would  have  settled  down  into  its 
wonted  sober  and  steady  love  of  liberty,  and  the  people  would 
have  taken  care  equally  well  of  themselves.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  country,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  now  complete- 
ly lost  its  temper,  thus  giving  the  Executive  the  vantage-ground, 
hurled  anathemas  at  the  head  of  the  clever  little  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  stopped 
the  supplies,  the  last  resort  of  an  indignant  Commons,  unless  they 
buckle  on  the  sword.  But  if  it  stopped  the  supplies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Government  at  once  retorted  by  stopping  its  supplies 
in  turn.  Sir  Francis  refused  his  assent  to  every  money  bill  passed 
during  the  session — even  to  that  for  its  own  contingencies,  so  the 
members  had  no  wages  to  get  this  time.  He  followed  up  his  recent 
advantage  by  proceeding  in  state  to  the  House,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  proroguing  Parliament  in  a  speech  which  severely 
animadverted  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Assembly,  and  still 
further  reduced  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  coun- 
try, still  he  had  created  more  political  excitement  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors put  together.  For  a  man  who  admitted  that  he  knew  little 
of  politics,  still  less  of  the  science  of  government,  and  nothing  what- 
ever of  Canada  till  he  set  foot  on  its  .soil,  his  progress  in  states- 
manship was,  nevertheless,  alarmingly  rapid.  He  never  reflected 
that  great  popular  like  individual  excitement  seldom  lasts  long, 
and  that  the  period  of  reaction  comes,  sooner  or  later,  when  the 
calmer  judgment  again  acquires  full  scope.  In  short,  he  sowed  the 
wind  in  exciting  the  passions  «jf  the  masses,  and  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind in  the  petty  rebellion  of  which  he  must  ever  stand  convicted 
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as  the  chief  promoter.  Had  he  taken  time  to  acquire  a  just  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  the  country — had  he  acted  with  calm  and 
impartial  wisdom,  presuming  that  knowledge  to  have  been  ac- 
quired, Upper  Canada  woukl  not  have  known  the  stigma  of  even 
partial  rebellion.  In  dealing  with  the  present  he  lost  sight  of  the 
future  ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  temporary  advantage,  he 
rashly  neglected  a  solid  and  secure  success.  The  cahn  and  temper- 
ate conduct  of  Gosford  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  He.a'd.  That  conduct  made  rebellion  tenfold  more  odious 
and  unnatural,  while  the  singulai-  acting  of  the  latter,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  produced  and  justified  insurrection.  His  essay  in 
government  was  decidedly  of  the  "galloping  and  bubbling"  school 
and  failed  so  completely  that  no  British  ministry  ever  afterwards 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  repeat  it. 

While  almost  every  step  taken  by  Head  tended  more  and  more 
to  complicate  the  public  cjuestions  at  issue,  between  the  Reform 
Party  and  the  Colonial  Office,  he  considered  that  his  ad- 
ministration had  completely  succeeded —that  he  had  knocked 
the  hydra  of  ResponsiVjle  Government  on  the  head  at  last — chuckled 
over  his  success,  and  vainly  fancied  he  was  about  to  become  the 
pacificator  of  the  Province,  and  tlius  win  golden  opinions  for  him- 
self in  Downing  Street.  "  I  earnestly  entreat  you,"  he  writes  to 
Glenelg,  "to  put  confidence  in  me,  for  I  pledge  my  character  to  the 
result ;  I  have  overcome  every  difficulty,  the  game  is  won,  the  bat- 
tle is  gained  as  far  as  relates  to  this  country.  I  would  therefore 
request  your  lordship  to  send  me  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  to 
allow  me  to  let  the.  thing  work  by  itself."  This  confident  language 
could  only  be  used  by  a  superficial  man,  and  was  very  unlike  the 
sober  and  common-sense  despatches  of  his  predecessors. 

The  stormy  termination  of  the  recent  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  stoppage  of  the  road  and  common-school  moneys,  the  dis- 
affection in  Lower  Canada,  and  his  own  exciting  proclamations, 
produced  such  a  ferment  of  loyalty  throughout  the  Province,  that 
Head  considered  he  might  safely  appeal  to  the  people  to  rid  the 
Assembly  of  those  persons  whose  views  he  considered  were  opposecK 
to  British  connection.  Numerous  addresses  were,  at  this  crisis,  pre- 
sented to  him,  expressing  confidence  in  his  administi-ation,  and  re- 
questing him  to  dissolve  the  House. 

It  seems  as  if  he  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the  presentation 
of  addresses  of  this  character,  for,  sometime  before,  he  wrote  to 
Glenelg  that  be  anticipated  such  a  course  would  be  adopted.  "  I 
fully  expect,"  said  he,  "  that  before  a  month  has  elapsed,  the  coun- 
try will  petition  me  to  dissolve  the  present  House  of  Assembly  ; 
but  until  the  feeling  is  quite  ripe  I  shall  not  attend  to  it."  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Legislature  was  dissolved  on  the  28th 
of  May,  and  writs  issued  for  a  new  election,  in  which  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Executive  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  Reform 
Party.  The  result  was  that  neaily  all  its  principal  leaders,  includ- 
ing  Mackenzie,  Bid  well  and  Perry,  were  beaten  at  the  polls.     It 
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was  the  first  election  after  the  County  of  York  had  been  divided, 
and  Mackenzie  stood  for  the  Second  Riding.*  His  opponent  was 
Edward  Thompson,  a  man  without  decided  opinions  of  any  kind. 
As  a  medium  course,  many  of  the  more  timid  Reformers,  alarm- 
ed by  the  cry  of  revolution  raised  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
voted  for  Thompson,  and  swelled  his  majority  to  one  hundred,  out 
of  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  polled,  Mac- 
kenzie's mortification  was  extreme,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  he 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  wept  like  a  child  over  his  de- 
feat, and  the  apparent  loss  of  his  popularity.  From  this  time  it 
would  appear  that  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  redress  of  existing  evils 
by  constitutional  means,  and  now  oecretly  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  illegal  measures  to  carry  out  his  views.  On  the  4th  of  July 
following  the  election,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper 
termed  77t«  Constitution.  It  continued  to  be  published  until  the 
November  of  the  following  year,  and  did  much  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  and  pave  the  way  for  rebellion.  Even  among  the 
more  moderate  Reformers  the  results  of  the  election,  and  the  active 
participation  of  the  Government  against  them,  led  to  much  bit- 
terness of  feeling.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Reform 
Society,  of  which  Dr.  Baldwin  was  president,  Hea,d's  partisan  con- 

*  The  following  extract  from  Lord  Durham's    Report  gives  an    excellent 
picture  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Upper  Canada  at  this  period:  — 

The  contest  whicli  appeared  to  be  thus  commenced  on  the  rjuestion  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council,  was  really  decided  on  very  different 
grounds.  Sir  F.  Head,  who  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  depended  upon  his  triumph  over  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  embarked  in  the  contest  with  a  determination  to 
use  every  influence  in  his  i;>ower  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
He  succeeded,  in  fact,  in  putting  the  issue  in  such  a  light  before  the  Pro- 
vince, that  a  great  portion  of  tlie  people  really  imagined  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  separation  by  their  votes.  The  dis- 
solution, on  which  he  ventured,  when  he  thought  the  public  mind  sufficiently 
ripe,  completely  answered  his  expectations.  The  British,  in  particular, 
were  roused  by  the  proclaimed  danger  to  the  connection  with  the  mother- 
country;  they  were  indignant  at  some  portions  of  the  conduct  and  speeches  of 
certain  members  of  the  late  majority  which  seemed  to  make  a  determined 
preference  to  American  over  British  institutions.  They  were  irritated  by 
indications  of  hostility  to  British  immigration  which  they  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  in  some  recent  proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  Above  all,  not  only 
they,  but  a  great  many  others,  had  marked  w  ith  envy  the  stupendous  pub- 
lic works  which  were  at  that  period  producing  their  effect  in  the  almost 
marvellous  growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  neighboring  state  of 
New  York;  and  they  reproached  the  Assembly  with  what  they  considered  an 
unwise  ecomony,  in  preventing  the  undertaking  or  even  completion  of  simi- 
lar works,  that  might,  as  they  fancied,  have  produced  a  similar  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Upper  Canada.  Tiie  general  support  of  the  British 
determined  the  elections  in  favor  of  the  (lovernment;  an<l  though  very  largo 
and  close  minorities,  which  in  many  cases  supported  the  defeated  candidates, 
marked  the  force  which  the  Reformers  coidd  bring  into  the  Held,  even  in 
spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  thoy  labored  from  the  momentary 
prejudices  against  them,  and  the  unusual  fnanuer  in  which  the  Crown,  by 
its  representative,  appeared  to  make  itself  a  party  in  an  electiimeering  con- 
test, the  result  was  the  return  of  a  very  large  majority  hostile  in  politics  to 
that  of  the  late  Assembly." 
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duct  was  denounced  in  no  measured  terms.  He  promptly  retali- 
ated by  dismissing  Baldwin  from  his  pcjst  as  judge  of  the  surrogate 
court  of  the  Home  District.  George  Ilidout,  judge  of  the  Niagara 
District,  and  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  East  York  MiUtia,  was 
also  dismissed  for  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  same  meet- 
ing ;  and  James  E.  Small,  commissioner  of  the  court  of  requests  in 
Toronto,  and  colonel  of  the  First  East  York  Militia,  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  extreme  course  pursued  by  Head  on  this  occasion  soon 
led  to  serious  complications  between  him  and  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
he  was  afterwards  instructed  to  restore  Ridout  to  his  position,  and 
to  appoint  Bid  well  to  a  superior  court  jiidgship.  In  tlie  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  Refonn  Party  had  been  steadily  growing  in 
strength  for  several  years,  much  despondency  prevailed  at  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  general  election,  and  many  farmers,  despairing  of  the 
future,  sold  out  for  whatever  they  could  get  for  their  properties,  and 
removed  to  the  State  of  Michigan  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Reform  Party  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
position  in  which  it  found  itself  placed  by  the  recent  election,  and 
the  E.xecutive  was  speedily  accused  of  having  used  undue  influence  to 
procure  the  return  of  an  Assembly  favourable  to  its  views.  It  was 
stated  that  patents  for  land  had  been  issued  to  make  voters  for  the 
occasion,  and  other  measures  taken,  of  an  equally  improper  char- 
acter, to  secure  a  majority  at  the  polls.  Dr.  Duncorabe  proceeded 
to  England,  in  order  to  press  these  facts  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Colonial  Minister,  but  without  much  success.  Heads  represen- 
tations continued  to  be  received  with  considerable  confidence  by 
Glenelg  ;  and  it  would  appear 'from  statements;  subsequently 
made  (1839)in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles  Buller,  chief  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Durham's  mission,  that  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  on  this  point  could  not  be,  nor  had  never  been,  substantiated. 

The  pleasant  sunshine  of  the  Canadian  summer  tempted  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  make  a  tour  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  Province.  He  descended  the  tranquil  current  of  the  magnificent 
St.  Lawrence,  where  it  meanders  amidst  its  thousand  islands  ;  sped 
along  its  rapids  ;  shot  down  the  timber  slides  of  the  Ottawa; 
bivouacked  on  the  islands  of  Lake  Huron;  and  held  solemn  con- 
clave with  Indian  sachems  at  the  grand  council  lire  in  the  Great 
Manitoulin  Island,  and  there  procured  the  cession  of  a  large  tract 
of  fertile  land,  *  much  of  which  has  since  been    settled. 

The  triumph  which  Sir  Francis  Head  had  won  at  the  recent 
election  was  speedily  clouded  by  tiie  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
which,  even  ignorant  as  it  was  of  Canadian  matters,  began  gradually 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  pursued  the  wisest 
course.  This  was  owing  in  .some  measure,  if  not  altogether,  to  the 
representations  of  the  Gosford  /commission,  which  recommended  a 
responsible  executive,  a  political  doctrine  distinctly  repudiated  by 


*  The  Emigrant,  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  pp.  121-153. 
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Head,  who  finding  himself  in  this  contradictory  position  offered  to 
resign.  *  His  apparent  success,  however,  puzzled  Glenelg.  and  it 
was  resolved  to  retain  him  in  his  post  for  the  present.  Still,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  principle  of  Responsible  Government 
must  ere  long  be  conceded.  The  liberal  party  of  New  Brunswick 
was  taking  the  same  ground,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  the  Re- 
form Party  of  Upper  Canada,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  to 
surrender  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues  to  its  Assembly,  and 
to  form  a  responsible  executive.  Proceeding  on  the  ground  that  a 
concession  to  one  North  American  province  must  necessarily  be 
made  to  all,  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the  20th  September,  forwarded 
a  despatch  to  Head,  instructing  him  to  consider  the  directions  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  as  also  applicable  to  Upper 
Canada. t  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  resigned  sooner  than  carry  out 
these  measures,  and  Head  being  equally  unwilling  to  adopt  them 
for  his  guidance,  and  also  tendering  his  resignation,  the  Colonial 
Office  had  not  sutticent  nerve  to  insist  strongly  on  the  execution  of 
its  resolves,  which  were  permitted  to  reuiain  in  abeyance  for  a  time. 
The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  November.  One  of 
its  first  measures  was  to  pass  a  Supply  Bill.  A  number  of  other 
bills  were  also  enacted  during  the  session,  among  which  was 
that  erecting  the  first  Court  of  Chancery  in  Upper  Canada. 
Many  of  the  bills  passed  were  of  a  very  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive character,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and 
talents  of  the  Legislature.  Still,  owin<y  to  the  violent 
agitation  kept  up  by  Mackenzie  and  otheis  of  the  same  ex-  1837. 
treme  school,  the  Reform  Party  continued  indignant  and 
dissatisfied,  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  soon  found  its  popu- 
larity was  steadily  on  thfe  wane,  and  that  the  Conservative  Party, 
should  another  election  shortly  occur,  could  scarcely  hope  for  a 
majority.  The  rapidly  declining  health  of  the  King  rendered  a 
dissolution,  before  the  four  years'  term  of  the  existing  Assembly 
expired,  a  very  probable  contingency.  Accordingly  the  novel  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to,  of  passing  an  act  to  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The  only  precedent  of  the 
kind  on  record,  is  that  of  the  Parliament  which  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold.  On  the  8th  of  December  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  by  Hiram  Norton,  member  for  the  county  of  Gren- 
ville,  which  proposed  to  settle  the  long-standing  grievance  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves,  by  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  genei-al 
education.  But  the  House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  after  several 
days'  discussion,  altered  the  purport  of  this  bill,  by  agreeing  to  a 
resolution  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Reserves  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  people. 
Rolph  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  they  should  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education,  and  made    a  most   eloquent 

♦  Sir  F.  B.  He  id's  Narrative,  pp.   105,  lOG.     t  London  Quarterly  Beview, 
April,  1839. 
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jiiul  able  sj)f!(3ch  in  its  support.  But  it  was  lost,  nov(!rthel(!ss,  on  a 
V()t(!  of  tliirty-fiV(!  to  tw<'iity-oiio,  anil  tlio  hill  pass(!(l.  Tin;  llppf'r 
House,  howevor,  ihu^liiied  to  concur  insonioof  its  jn-ovisions,  and  it 
w/is  finally  ah.indonod  alto^^ctluM'.  huncondxj's  oliai-^os  a^'ainst 
Head,  wliicli  had  been  laid  Ix^t'ore  tin;  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
copy  of  which  had  beiMi  receivcid  from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  led 
to  .anotlusr  animated  debate  durin;^  the  session,  /iiul  another  very 
able  spc(jch  from  liolph,  but  without  avail.  A  partisan  committee; 
made  a  report  compl(!t«dy  white; washinj^  Head,  and  the  House 
concurred  by  a  lar<^(!  majority.  Mackenzie  made  a  last  effort  to 
right  himself  by  leg;il  methods.  He  petitioned  af,'ainst  the  return 
of  his  opponent  at  the  recent  election,  but  neglected  to  file  the  re- 
quisite bail  within  tlu;  fourteen  days  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
An  effort  was  made  to  remedy  this  oversight,  but  to  no  puri)Ose, 
owing  to  the  adverse  temper  of  the  House.  So  Mackenzie's  peti- 
tion was  thrown  out ;  and  Ik;  now  appears  to  hav(!  giv(!n  up  all  hope 
of  redress  for  his  gr-ievancfis,  and  to  have  secretly  determined,  as  his 
last  resort,  to  b(!take  himself  to  rebellion.  The  .session  terminated 
on  tlie  4th  of  March.  The  Lieutenant-Covernor's  speech,  when 
proroguing  the  House,  contained  little  that  was  remarkable. 

The  close  proximity  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  led    to   very 
intimate  conunercial  relations  between  the  two   countries ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, th(;  sev(Te  bhjw     which   th(5    moneyed    interests  of  the 
latter  country  sustained,  in  the   earlicM-  part  of    18.^7,   reacted  un- 
favourably upon    the  former.     While  Canadians  jealously  con te?n- 
plated  the  rapid  progress  of  the  United  States,  and  drew  conclusions 
unfavourable  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  as  not  present- 
ing e(|ual  facilities  with  a  republic  for  the  development  of  national 
prosperity,  they  had  little  ifleaof  the  unsound  foundation  on  which 
a  portion,  at  least,   of  their  neighbours'  success  was  then  based.— 
They    accordingly    beheld    with    astonishment    their    commercial 
sy.stem  completely  prostrated,  banks  refusing  to  redeem  their  own 
notes,  states  repudiating   their   sovereign    monetary    engagements, 
hundreds   of  mercantile    houses    becoming  bankrupt,  and  distrust, 
disorder,  and  ruin  spreading  in    every  direction,  like  a  black  clou<l, 
over  the  much-vaunteil  prosperity  of  the  Union.    Tn  Lower  Canada 
the    banks    imitated    the    example  of  similar   institutions  in    the 
United  States,  and  suspended  payment  in    specie.     The  result  was 
that  their  stocks  decreased  in  value,  and  public  confidence  in  their 
solvency    was   somewhat  shaken.     Tn  Upper  Canada,   however,  a 
contrary  course   was  pursued.     The    banks    continued    to   redeem 
their  notes  with  specie,  contracted   their  discounts,  and  boldly  and 
honestly  confronted  the  gathering  storm. 

Tluiir  course,  in  this  lespect,  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  mercantile  community,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that 
payment  in  specie  should  b(!  suspended,  and  discounting  i-esumerl. 
To  his  credit  Head  was  opposfid  to  a  procedun;  of  this  kind,  as  a 
rotten  systcjm  of  bank  accommodation,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
prove  injurious  to  the   connuunity,   and  produce  a  reaction  of  the 
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.SMino  disastrous  charactor  as  that  in  progress  in  the  United  >Statos. 
Htill,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  summon  P.irliament  to  meet,  Ut 
take  tlie  moditicatioii  of  the  eliarter.s  of  the  hanks  into  eonsidcra- 
tion,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  suspf^nd  s[)(!(;ie  payment.  Th(i  Legis- 
lature was  aceortlingly  (;onv(>ned  on  tiic;  IDth  of  June,  and  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  placed  fully  and  fairly  l^efore  it  in  the  opening  sp(;('eh 
of  the  Lieutenant-Oitvcirnor,  which  was  distinguish(;d  hy  much 
practical  sense,  although  mixi;  1  up,  it  is  tru(!,  with  not  a  little  of 
its  opposite.  One  of  the  lirst  measur(^s  of  tlu;  Assembly  was  to 
elect  Allan  Na{)ier  MacXab  as  its  speak(M',  in  ro(jm  of  its  first 
choice,  Archibald  McLean,  who  had  accepted  a  judgship  and  re 
signed  his  seat.  It  then  proceeded  to  tak(!  tin;  banking  <|ues- 
tion  into  consideration,  and  was  at  first  disposed  to  chime  in  with 
the  p')pular  humour,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  its  own  neces- 
sities. Fortunately,  however,  for  the  credit  and  good  name  of  the 
Pi'ovince,  the  (irovei'nment  policy  triumphed.  Specie;  payment  was 
continued,  the  banks  safely  weathered  the  storm,  redeeuuMJ  tluiir 
bills  when  presented,  and  thus  preserved  the  credit  of  the  Province 
untarnished.  '•  The  results  of  this  l>old  id  honest  policy  were  for 
a  short  space  very  trying  to  the  l)anks.  Their  notes  were  eagerly 
purchased  in  the  Uniterl  States  at  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  ])re- 
mium,  aiul  sent  into  the  Province  to  be  cashcid.  Still,  the  .sm.'ill 
agricultural  community  of  Upper  Canada,  composed  of  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  withstood  the  whole  money 
power  of  the  Union,  continued  calmly  and  honestly  to  meet  the 
heavy  drain  upon  its  industry  and  its  purse,  and  came  out  f  I'om  tlie 
ordeal  comparatively  unscathed. 

Meanwhile  Head  had  got  himself  into  fr<!sh  dilficulties,  and  was 
soon  at  issue  with  Glenelg  on  several  iiiij)ortant  points.  Shortly 
after  his  dismissal  Judge  Ridout  had  appealed  to  the  Home 
(jrovernment,  which  promptly  demanded  an  explanation  from  Head, 
as  to  the  extniine  course  he  had  pur>.U(!d  in  his  case?,  .-is  well  as  his 
reasons  for  not  having  appointisd  liidwell  to  tin;  bench  in  jiursuance 
of  his  instructions.  A  good  d(!al  of  correspondence  ensued  ;  but 
the  Colonial  Siicrebary  finally  considcM-ing  his  explanations  entirely 
insuflicient,  directed  him  to  restore  llidout  to  his  former  position, 
anfl  to  appoint  Bidwell  to  a  superior  court  judgship  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  vacancy.  Head  at  (Jiice  det(M'mined  to  relxd  against 
this  order,  and  bluntly  informed  (xlenelg  that  he  would  not  comply 
with  his  instructions  in  either  case,  "  After  very  deliberate  con- 
sideration," he  said,  "  T  have  determiiH^d  to  take;  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  to  place  Mr.  lUdwell  on  tlu;  bench,  or  to 
restore  Mr.  George  llidout  to  tlu;  judgshi}),  from  wliicii  1  have 
dismissed  him."  He  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
(juite  prepared  for  his  own   recall. f     This  re|)ly  convinced  (Jlenelg 

*  Dnrin<(  thft  Rnbscquont  disordereil  cDiulition  of  the  I'mvince  and  com- 
mercial dopressioii,  ])roduced  by  tlio  rohollioii,  the  l)aiiks  wore  allowed  to 
diHcoiitiruie  payinctits  in  specie,  out  chietly  on  jtolitical  grounds. 

t  Head  to  Glenelg,  September  10th,  1837- 
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that  Head  was  wholly  unfitted  for  his  position,  and  a  cabinet 
council  decided  upon  his  dismissal.  Before  this  determination, 
however,  could  be  officially  communicated,  the  Province  was  in  the 
throes  of  insurrection,  and  the  matter  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  new  trouble  should  be  tided  over.  In  addition 
to  his  difficulties  with  the  Colonial  Office,  Head  now  found  himself 
at  issue  on  several  questions  with  his  own  Executive  Council ; 
while  the  report  of  the  Gosford  Commission,  recently  published,  had 
placed  him,  in  various  ways,  completely  at  fault.  So  he  learned 
that  the  bed  he  had  been  making  for  himself,  by  his  arbitrary  and 
unwise  courses,  had  its  unpleasant  thorns  as  well  as  its  pleasant 
roses,  and  he  began  to  desire  his  recall.  This  desire  gives  the  key 
to  his  refusal,  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Ridout  and  Bidwell  matters. 

As  midsummer  approached  Mackenzie  became  more  and  more 
determined  on  resorting  to  treasonable  proceedings,  if  revenge  on 
the  Government  did  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  come  to  him  in  some 
other  shape.  Had  he  been  elected  to  the  Assembly,  his  violent 
hatred  of  Head,  whom  he  regarded  As  the  chief  author  of  all  his 
woes,  would  have  found  vent  and  relief  in  attacks  upon  him  there, 
and  in  publicly  airing  his  grievances  otherwise.  But  this  safety-valve, 
for  his  angry  feelings  was  now  wholly  closed  against  him  ;  and  his 
cherished  popularity  had  become  a  circumstance  of  the  past.  His 
sensitive  disposition  led  him  to  brood  moodily  over  the  apparent 
fact  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  seat  by  unlawful  methods, 
and  that  justice  had  been  refused  him  by  the  Assembly  under  the 
flimsy  plea  of  a  legal  technicality,  until  at  length  his  resentment 
against  the  Government  and  its  supporters  became  so  intense  as  to 
amount  almost  to  insanity.  And  so  he  was  bound  to  have  revenge 
in  some  shape,  no  matter  how  dangerous  it  might  be  to  himself  or 
others.  The  articles  in  the  Constitution  became  weekly  more  bitter 
and  inflammatory,  and  led  to  cutting  personal  retorts  from  the 
Conservative  press,  which  added  fresh  fuel  to  his  anger.  The 
worst  and  more  malignant  passions  of  his  nature  were  now  thor- 
oughly aroused,  and  the  whilom  egotistical  and  vindictive  agitator 
and  grievance-monger  became  converted,  by  degrees,  into  a  malici- 
ous, dangerous,  and  treasonable  plotter.  But  he  soon  found  that 
his  wisdom  still  lay  in  proceeding  warily ;  and  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  the  success  of  his  plans,  to  mask  his  thirst  for 
revenge  under  the  garb  of  constitutional  methods.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  Reform  Party  of  Upper  Canada  were  still  sincerely  attached 
t<»  connection  with  the  Mother  Country,  never  had  the  most  remote 
intention  of  doing  anything  to  weaken  it,  and  desired  the  redress 
of  political  grievances  by  constitutional  measures  alone.  While 
aroused  to  serious  anger,  and  prepared  to  advocate  the  removal  of 
public  abuses  by  even  the  most  radical  methods,  their  hostility  was 
not  directed  against  Great  Britain,  but  against  Head  and  his 
advisers  of  the  Family  Compact  "  rump,"  into  whose  hands  he  now 
appears  to  have  completely  surrendered  himself.     While  they  con- 
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sidered  that  the  Home  Government  had  failed,  in  many  ways,  in 
its  duty  to  the  Province,  and  especially  as  regarded  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  more  moderate  Reformers 
felt  disposed  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ignorance 
of  Canadian  affairs  shewn  by  a  minister  three  thousand  miles  away. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Robert  Baldwin,  and  of  the  school  of 
Constitutional  Reformers  of  that  period,  at  whose  head  he  stood, 
and  which  still  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown.  But  there  was 
another  section  of  the  Reform  Party  that  went  further  than  this, 
the  representative  leaders  of  which  were  Bidwell,  Rolph  and  Mor- 
rison, who  were  quite  willing  to  take  shelter  from  the  political 
evils  of  their  condition  in  a  republic,  and  would  have  gladly  hailed 
a  bloodless  revolution.  Bidwell,  whose  father,  as  well  as  himself, 
had  been  so  harshly  treated  by  the  Family  Compact,  was  un- 
questionably republican  at  heart,  although  a  good  citizen  and  a 
foremost  man  at  the  Canadian  bar.  But  it  cannot  be,  and  never 
has  been,  shown  that  he  was  at  any  time  in  favour  of  actual  rebel- 
lion, and  he  steadily  refused  to  identify  himself  with  Mackenzie  after 
he  had  become  cognizan^  of  his  extreme  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  well  aware  of  much  of  his  unlawful  proceedings,  sympathised 
greatly  with  the  Papineau  party,  and  did  not  show  himself  at  all 
willing  to  assist  the  Government  in  the  presence  of  danger.  This 
non-committal  policy  operated  against  him  subsequently,  and  placed 
him  in  a  questionable  position,  which  Head  afterwards  mercilessly 
used  to  his  disadvantage.  Rolph,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  actual  rebellion  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  was  perfect- 
ly willing  to  profit  by  it,  but  prudently  determined,  on  becoming 
aware  of  Mackenzie's  ulterior  object  of  a  republic,  to  keep  well  in 
the  background,  and  so  run  as  little  personal  risk  as  possible.  This 
policy,  while  it  might  be  a  comparatively  safe  one,  was  also  a  very 
cowardly  and  unmanly  one.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  pourtray 
Rolph  as  the  hero  of  the  Upper  Canadian  insurrection,  but  most 
certainly  there  was  nothing  heroic,  from  beginning  to  end,  about 
his  connection  with  it.*  He  only  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  rebellion 
at  the  last  moment,  and  when  it  was  actively  under  way  fled  the 
country  at  the  first  approach  of  real  danger,  and  kept  well  aloof 
from  all  personal  risk  afterwards.  In  this  respect  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  Papineau.  Morrison  and  the 
other  leaders  o?  t'le  more  radical  section  of  the  Reform  Party,  had, 
at  the  first,  no  idea  of  actual  rebellion,  and  were  reluctantly  drawn 
into  its  vortex  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  machinations  of  Mac- 
kenzie, and  when  they  were  led  to  believe  it  would  be  successful. 
But  t'ley  bad  no  hand  whatever  in  its  primary  organization.  That 
was  f.U  Mackenzie's  work,  from  first  to  last,  and  might  indeed  be 
said  to  be  nearly  all  performed  by  him  single-handed.  He  spoke 
raucii   bette"  than  he  wrote,   and  throughout  those  parts  of  the 

•  See  Dent's  Upper  Canadian  Rebellion.  Dent  depreciated  Mackenzie  to 
make  a  hero  of  Rolph,  the  most  uuheroic  of  men,  and  whose  position  in  the 
annals  of  this  country  must  always  remain  a  very  low  one. 
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HoiTK!  Distrii.'t  wliicli  liad  hi'cii  cIiinHy  s'.ittlcl  by  U.  E.  Liiyalists, 
siiul  otlinr  Amoricviiis,  fouml  nuinl)er.s  of  willing  ;iii(l  evMi  eager 
listeners  at  his  numerous  meetings.  H(^  wus  far,  however,  from 
being  as  successful  in  this  way  as  Papineau  in  Lower  Canad^, 
owing  to  the  ditferont  material  of  his  hearers  ;  and  on  sf)ine  occa- 
sions the  extreme;  resolutions  which  he  sought  to  have  adopted 
weie  negatived  by  large  majorities.  His  inflammatory  speeches 
did  nmc'h  mischief,  disturbed  the  rural  districts  in  no  small  degree, 
and  greatly  added  to  the  prevailing  excitement.  It  was  in  these 
districts  that  he  found  his  strongest  and  most  eager  supporters. 
Among  many  other  things  he  toUl  them  to  prepare  foi"  a  great 
demonstr.ation  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  early  in  1838,  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  the  Government  into  the  arloption  of  a  Reform  Policy  ; 
and  that  as  arms  might  be  necessary  to  enforce  tiieir  demands  they 
sh.ould  provide  themselves  with  them.  Jiut  there  was  nothing  said 
at  first,  at  those;  meetings,  about  separation  from  Great  liritain,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  In  this  insidious  way  the  country 
people  were  gradually  drawn  into  a  treasonable  position,  of  which 
at  first  they  had  not  the  most  remote  conception.  Samuel  Lount, 
of  Holland  Landing,  thirty  iniles  north  of  Toronto,  also  a  defeated 
candidate  at  the  last  general  election,  and  an  ardent  Reformer, 
made  Mackenzie's  (quarrel  his  own,  and  did  much  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  secret  treasonable  society,  which,  towards  the  close  of 
the  summer,  spread  rapidly  throughout  North  York,  the  County  of 
Simcoe,  the  London  District,  and  elsewhere.  Its  leaders,  among 
whom  were  the  Lloyds,  the  Gorhams,the  Doansand  the  Fletchers,  all 
people  of  wide  connections  and  large  influence  north  of  Toronto, 
very  soon,  under  Mackenzie's  pernicious  teachings,  began  to  think  of 
active  insuu-eotion  in  the  event  of  their  demands  for  reform  con- 
tinuing to  bo  ign<  red  by  the  Government.  And  presently  arms 
began  to  be  collected,  pikes  made  in  large  nunil)ers  by  Lount's  sons 
and  other  country  blacksmiths,  and  companies  of  men  drilled  at 
night.  Meanwhile  Mackenzie  opened  up  a  direct  communication, 
with  tlie  leader?  of  the  Papineau  party,  by  the  aid  of  trusty  messen- 
gers, the  ci^iot'  of  whom  was  Jesse  Lloyd,  who  passed  to  and  frO 
between  the  two  Provinces  as  occasion  required.  Some  time  in 
July,  the  prvoject  of  armed  resisbancs  to  the  Government  was  first 
considered,  at  a  secret  meeting  held  at  the  hamlet  x)f  Lloydtown, 
some  thirty  miles  north  of  Toronto.  A  resolution,  framed  by  Mac- 
kenzie, whoso  desperate  earnestness  and  resolute  will  had  now 
become  infectious,  was  then  agreed  to.  It  set  forth  that  constitu- 
tional resistance  to  oppression  having  for  many  years  been  tried  in 
vain,  it  now  behooved  every  Refijrmer  to  arm  himself  in  defence  of 
his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  A  similar 
resolution  was  passed  at  secret  meetings  held  in  other  localities  ; 
and  the  incipient  leaven  of  rebellion  began  to  circulate  widely  in 
the  rural  districts,  without,  however,  as  yet  touching,  to  •< ny  appre- 
ciable extent,  the  larger  towns.  Towards  the  end  of  July  a  number 
of  leading  Radical  Reformers  held  a  secret  meeting  in  Toronto  in 
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order  to  draft  a  written  platform,  or  declaration  of  rifjhts,  setting 
forth  their  grievances,  demanding  their  redress,  and  expressing 
their  admiration  for  Papiiieau.  They  tinally  I'ecomniended  that  a 
convention  of  delegates  should  be  held  at  Toronto,  at  an  early  day, 
to  consider  the  political  situation.  This  document  was  signed  by 
Dr.  Morrison  and  others  pr<;s«!nt  at  the  n)eeting.  But  Rolph  was 
not  there,  nor  did  ln^  afterwards  sign  it,  so  cautious  was  he.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  large  meeting  assembled  at  Doel's 
Brewery,  Toronto,  which  accepted  this  j)latform,  after  making  a 
couple  of  unimportant  alterations.  It  w;is  also  agreed  at  tliis 
meeting,  that  when  the  proposed  convention  assembled,  it  should 
appoint  delegates  to  a  joint  congress  of  both  provinces  to  deliberate 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  These  proceedings  were  based  on 
the  American  example,  and  of  tiieuiselves  showed  a  tendency  to 
revolution,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind.  Neither 
Rolph  nor  Bidwell  was  present  at  the  meeting,  but  they  were, 
both,  nevertheless,  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Morrison,  James  Lesslie  and  others.  Before  it  closed 
its  proceedings  a  permanent  committee  (»f  vigilance  was  named, 
"for  the  effectual  organization  of  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada," 
for  which  Mackenzie  was  appointed  "  agent  and  corresponding 
Secretary,"  and  thus  placed  in  a  much  better  position,  with  a  solid 
party  at  his  back,  to  push  forward  his  treasonable  projects.  He 
now  applied  himself  to  his  self-imposed  task  of  fanning  .sedition, 
with  renewed  zeal  and  industry.  The  entiie  Province  was  mapped 
out  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  was  again  sub-divided  into  minor 
divisions,  and,  wherever  Reformers  were  numerous,  local  branch 
societies  were  formed,  and  affiliated  with  the  principal  association 
«.t  Toronto,  to  which  they  were  to  report  at  stated  periods.  Mac- 
kenzie now  held  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  Province,  but 
especially  in  the  Home  District  where  he  was  best  known  and  had 
the  greatest  influence.  Whenever  he  found  that  his  audience  was 
thoroughly  with  him  he  boldly  advocated  separation  from'  the 
Mother  Country,  but  without  recourse  to  physical  force.  In  the 
Home  District  he  was  frequently  assisted  at  these  meetings  by 
Lount,  Gibson,  Gorham  and  others,  who  were  ready  and  fluent 
speakers,  and  gave  him  important  aid  in  drawing  the  people  moi-e 
eflectually  over  to  his  views.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Reform 
Party,  and  the  Reform  press,  also,  knew  nothing  of  his  .sinister 
purposes,  and  making  due  allowance  for  his  usual  extreme  language, 
still  believed  him  to  be  only  agitating  for  constitutional  refcjrm. 

Emboldened  by  the  great  influence  he  had  now  acquired,  Mac- 
kenzie at  length  unfolded  a  part  of  his  secret  plans  to  Lount,  Lloyd, 
Gorham,  Fletcher  and  Matthews,  all  substantial  farmers  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Home  District,  and  his  staunchest  friends  and 
supporters.  It  was  finally  agreed  between  them  that  the  great 
constitutional  Reform  Association  should  take  place,  in  the  follow- 
ing springy  at  Toronto.  When  the  gathering  was  complete,  a 
constitution,  based  upon  the  platform  already  agreed  upon,  was  to 
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be  wrung  from  Head,  llunnymcde  fashion.  But  if  he  refused  to 
concede  it  he  was  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  his  chief 
advisers,  and  a  provisional  j^overnment  fo.med  with  Polph  at  its 
head.  The  bolder  features  of  this  project  were  to  be  kept  secret 
until  the  time  for  action  was  near  at  hand.  But  they  gradually 
leaked  out,  and  a  number  of  Radical  Heforniers  became  eventually 
aware  of  their  character. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  Mackenzie  and  his  fellow-conspirators, 
continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  preparing  their  adherents  for 
the  great  convention  of  the  following  spring.  In  order  to  be  strong 
they  must  have  arms,  and  know  also  how  to  use  them.  Old  muskets, 
pistols  and  swords,  were  put  in  order,  rifles  and  ammunition  smug- 
gled in  from  the  United  States,  and  pikes  made  in  larger  numbers 
than  before.  Drilling  at  night  was  extensively  practised,  and 
there  was  now  much  rifle  shooting  at  pigeon  and  turkey  matches. 
Bidwell  WHS  consulted  as  to  the  legality  of  such  gatherings,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  mere  trials  of  skill  in  rifle-shooting  were 
within  the  law.  Before  the  middle  of  October,  these  preliminary 
movements  of  insurrection  had  become  very  widely  extended.  In 
that  part  of  the  London  District  more  immediately  influenced  by 
Dr.  Duncombe,  who  it  seems  knew  the  full  plan  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  preparations  were  quite  as  active  as  in  the  Home  District ;  and 
even  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  secret  companies  for  night 
drill  mysteriously  sprang  into  existence,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
began  to  be  freely  smuggled  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  question,  as  to  what  the  Government  was  doing  at  this 
juncture,  now  naturally  presents  itself.  Did  the  authorities  know  of 
these  illegal  proceedings,  and,  if  they  knew  of  them,  were  any  steps 
taken  to  prevent  them,  or  for  the  due  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  ?  The  best  answer  is  supplied  by  Head  himself,  in  his  speech 
opening  the  Legislature  on  the  28th  of  the  following  December. 
"  As  soon  as  this  conspiracy  became  known  to  me,"  said  he,  "  I 
determined  that,  for  the  public  good,  I  would  allow  it  to  work  its 
own  cure."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  to  make  that 
cure  more  complete  "  he  had  permitted  all  the  troops  to 
be  removed  from  the  Province,  and  four  thousand  stand 
of  muskets  to  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall  under  a  nominal  guard." 
He  then  adds  :  *'  Without  either  soldiers  or  weapons  to  enforce  my 
cause,  I  allowed  the  leader  of  the  intended  insurrection  to  make 
his  intended  experiment,  to  say  what  he  chose  and  do  what  he 
chose.  I  allowed  him  to  assemble  his  deluded  adherents  for  the 
purposes  of  drill.  I  even  allowed  them  unopposed  to  assemble  with 
loaded  firearms ;  a.nd,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  which  I  re- 
ceived from  almost  every  district  in  the  Province,  I  allowed  him  to 
make  deliberate  preparations  for  revolt.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
credible,  that  in  the  bosom  of  this  peaceful  country,  where  every- 
one was  enjoying  the  protection  of  equal  laws,  and  reaping  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  almost  undiminished  by  taxes,  any  number  of  persons 
could  be  found  willing  to  assail  the  lives,  plunder  the  property  of 
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their  unoffending  fellow-subjects,  and  attempt  the  destruction  of  a 
Government  from  which  they  hud  received  nothing  but  good." 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  statement  that  ever  eman- 
ated from  aivy  public  official  in  high  position,  and  led  afterwards 
to  scathing  criticisma  of  his  conduct.*  He  admits  a  full  knowledge 
of  Mackenzie's  criminal  conduct,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  that  he 
did  not  realise  the  grave  responsibility  f>f  his  position,  and  took  no 
necessary  steps  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
While  a  part  of  his  opening  speech  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  oflP- 
spring  of  a  morbid  desire  for  .sensational  effect,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  kept  fully  advised  of  all  Mackenzie's  more  open 
proceedings,  and  regarded  them  with  contempt,  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  produce  no  practical  results,  and  arose  solely  from  the 
spleen  of  a  disappointed  agitator,  who  had  been  completely  crushed 
at  the  last  election.  This  opinion  was  shared  in  by  his  principal 
advisers.  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  Attorney-General  Hagermanand 
Judge  Jones,  and  by  most  of  the  Toronto  public  officials  as  well  ; 
all  of  whom  refused,  up  to  the  last  moment,  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  actual  rebellion,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  hereafter. 
When  this  fact  is  placed  against  Head's  sensational  statement,  and 
his  post  facto  effort  to  appear  more  astute  than  he  really  was,  we 
must  come  to  the  manifest  conclusion  that  he  was  neither  so  foolish 
nor  criminally  imprudent  as  he  desired  to  make  himself  appear ; 
and  that  his  not  restraining  Mackenzie  in  time  to  prevent  mischief, 
arose  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  whole  situation — an  idea  shared 
in  also  by  his  advisers.  Head  admits  that  he  did  not  know  the 
ultimate  objects  of  the  Mackenzie  conspiracy,  and  as  he  felt  confi- 
dent there  would  be  no  actual  rebellion  he  began,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  the  sensational  literary  artist,  to  study  the  situation 
with  an  eye  solely  to  dramatic  effect,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  beyond  all  peradventure  the  wonders  his  policy  had 
accomplished.  Mackenzie  was  to  be  left  at  liberty  "  to  do  what 
he  pleased  and  say  what  he  pleased "  until  his  treason  became 
thoroughly  patent  to  the  public,  and  hi?  conviction  therefore  in- 
sured beyond  all  doubt ;  and  Hagerman  was  instructed  to  report 
as  soon  as  this  state  of  things  arose.  But,  despite  all  his  statements 
to  the  contrary,  the  evidence  in  the  whole  case  clearly  points  to 
the  conclusion,  that  had  Head  fully  known  Mackenzie's  designs,  or 
how  near  actual  insurrection  had  approached,  he  would  have  become 
less  dramatical  and  more  practical ;  and   have  taken  steps  for  the 

•  '*  He  not  only  provoked  the  insnrrection  by  his  violence  and  injustice, 
but  he  encouraged  it  by  what  all  others  condemn  as  a  blind  and  oredulous 
apathy,  aud  his  own  excuse  would  place  in  the  yet  more  odious  light  of  a 
most  mischievous  connivance  ;  and  he  then  did  whatevei  human  imbecility 
could  do  to  render  it  successful.  Fortunately,  tiie  British  Guvcrnment  had 
some  more  trustworthy  servants  to  rely  on  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  but  even 
their  fortitude  might  have  been  unsuccessfully  exerted  had  not  that  lucky 
destiny,  which  seems  to  love  something  like  equality  in  contests,  matched 
Sir  Francis  with  an  antagonist,  in  the  person  of  Mackenzie,  possessing  less 
common  sense  and  presence  of  mind  even  than  himself. " — London  and  West' 
minster  Review, 
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due  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Anytliing  he  may  have  sub- 
sequently said,  in  order  to  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  pure  afterthought,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
own  want  of  ordinary  prudence,  and  his  not  properly  realising  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  his  position.  He  appears  to  have  had 
little  regard  for  sol)er  and  direct  truth,  and  was  exceedingly  prone 
to  colour  or  distort  facts  to  make  t)ut  a  case  to  suit  himself. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Upper  Canada,  when  early 
in  October  Sir  John  Colborne  withdrew  the  troops  from  Toronto 
to  Kingston,  in  order  to  be  more  fully  prepared  to  make  head 
against  the  insurrection  in  the  other  Province,  which  he  now  saw 
was  close  at  hand.  He  offered  to  leave  two  companies  as  a  guard 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  the  latter  believing,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  his  Province  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  rebellion,*  and 
that  the  "  moral  power  "  he  possessed  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent, 
any  over-act,  re{iuested  these  also  to  be  withdrawn.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  he  afterwards  askefl  Colborne  to  remove  the  24th 
Regiment,  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Kingston,  to  Montreal,! 
which  was  done.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  nearly  four 
thousand  stand  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  recently  sent  up  from 
Kingston  to  Toronto  to  arm  the  militia,  were  left  unprotected,  and 
were  handed  over  to  the  care  (jf  the  municipal  authorities,  who 
placed  them  in  the  City  Hall  in  charge  of  two  constables.  This 
step  was  taken  wliolly  for  effect,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
clever  piece  of  the  dramatic  acting  so  cherished  by  Head,  but  at 
the  same  time  exceedingly  imprudent,  as  it  all  but  led  to  a  very  seri- 
ous catastrophe,  which  must  certainly  have  occurred  had  the  insur- 
gents been  (lirected  liy  more  resolute  and  competent  leaders.  Had 
Head  at  once  supplied  the  place  of  the  troops  withdrawn,  by  em- 
bodying a  regiment  or  t»vo  of  militia,  for  the  protection  of  the  arms 
and  the  capital  of  the  Province,  no  charge  could  have  been  brought 
against  him  afterwards  on  the  score  of  his  very  imprudent  conduct. 
But,  as  matters   now    stood,    he    was    wholly    unprepared  for  the 

remained   in   blind  security  up  to  the  last 


gathering 


and 


storm, 
moment. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  9th  of  October,  Jesse  Lloyd  had  I'eturned 
from  Lower  Canada,  Avith  a  message  from  the  insurgent  leaders 
there,  stating  that  "  the  French-Canadians  were  about  to  make  a 
brave  stroke  for  liberty,  without  furtlier  delay,"  and  asking  Mac- 
kenzie to  co-operate  with  them  by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
his  own  Province.  This  chimed  in  exactly  with  the  designs  of  the 
latter,  but  not  wishing  to  act  alone,  he  at  once  summoned  a  secret 
meeting  of  his  leading  Radical  fi'iends  at  Doel's  lirewery.  There 
were  eleven  persons  present,  among  whom  was  D.r.  Morrison  ;  but 
Rolph,  who  had  been  especially  invited,  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance.    Ma^^kenzie   told  of   the  infonnation   he  had  received  from 


•  Head  to  l^olluirne,  Oct.  31st,  1837. 
t  H'^ad'a  Emigrant,  p.  159. 
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Lower  CiinacLi,  and  then  unfolrlerl  his  own  plans  to  his  astonished 
hearers,  who  were  at  first  startled  in  no  small  degree  by  his  treason- 
able purposes.  But  the  ineetinj^  rinally  broke  up  without  any 
definite  conclusion  having  been  come  to.  Mackenzie,  now  desper- 
ately in  earnest,  was  determined  not  to  be  foilerl  in  his  purposes, 
and  resolved  to  work  on  the  leading  Radicals  through  Rolph,  in 
whom  they  had  the  greatest  confiilence.  He  accordingly  called 
upon  him  next  day,  and  spread  out  his  plans  uni'eservedly  before 
him.  After  putting  many  (juestions  to  Mackenzie,  and  having 
been  assured  by  him  that  several  thousand  resolute  men  could  be 
easily  drawn  together  at  Toronto,  Rolph  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  project  ot  coercing  the  Government  was  a  perfectly  feasi- 
ble one.  His  cautious  prudence  at  length  gave  way  before  Mac- 
kenzie's sanguine  eagerness  and  hope,  and  he  clutched  at  the 
glittering  i)ait,  of  the  presi<lency  of  the  new  gov^ernment,  now  so 
skilfully  dangled  before  his  eyes  l)y  his  tempter.  He  was  etfectu- 
ally  caught  at  last,  and  now  agreed  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  revolutionary  projects  ;  Morrison,  his  fast  friend, 
speedily  did  the  same  ;  and  several  other  leading  Toronto  Radicals 
presently  imitated  their  example.  Mackenzie,  the  great  originator 
and  organizer  of  all  the  insurrectionary  movements  up  to  this  time, 
was  now  completely  master  of  the  situation,  and  in  a  favourable 
position  at  last  to  avenge  himself  on  his  adversary.  Tt  was  arr-anged 
by  Rolph  and  Morrison  that  he  should  at  once  return  to  the 
northern  townships  of  the  Home  District,  and  submit  the  question 
of  an  immediate  rising  to  the  various  political  societies  there,  and 
if  these  societies  were  anxious  and  ready  to  put  down  the  existing 
Go',  eminent  by  force  of  arms,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  have 
their  way.  Mackenzie,  accordingly,  left  Toronto  for  the  north  on 
the  6th  of  November,  and  shortly  afterwards  held  a  secret  meeting 
in  the  Townshij)  of  Gwillimbury,  at  which  Lount  and  sevei-al  others 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  from  the  rural  districts,  were  jji-esent, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  their  adherents  should  be  drawn  tog(!ther 
e;irly  in  December,  and  an  advance  made  against  Toronto  on  the 
7th  of  that  month.  But  he  held  no  other  meetings,  and  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  hold  them,  fenling  himself  sufhciently  strong 
to  break  faith  in  this  respect  with  Rolph  and  Morrison,  who  were 
now  so  completely  in  his  powei-.  Having  comi)leted  his  arraiige- 
ments  for  the  rising  Mackenzie  returned  to  Toronto  on  the  18th, 
and  reported  to  Rolph  and  Morrison.  They  were  disturbed  in  no 
small  di^gree  by  his  decisive  action,  but  finding  that  they  I  ad  now 
gone  too  fai'  to  recede  with  safety,  did  tlunr  part  to  an-a  igt;  for 
successful  insurrection.  Tt  was  agnsed  that  Colonel  Vaiv  Kgmond, 
an  old  soldier,  v.'lio  had  fought  under  Napoleon,  and  afterwards 
held  a  commission  in  the.  British  army,  should  be  their  cotmnaiider- 
in-chief.  Van  Egmond  was  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  Huron  Tr<.ct, 
of  which  he  was  the  pioneer  settler,  and  owntjd  a  large  amount  of 
land  there.  He  was  an  ardent  Radical,  a  great  friend  of  Mackenzie, 
had  adopted  his  extreme  views,  and  now,  unfortunately  for  hiju- 
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self,  consented  to  accept  the  dangerous  position  tendered  him.*  It 
was  finally  decided  upon  that  the  organized  bands  throughout  the 
north  should  be  secretly  drawn  together  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of 
December,  and  marched  upon  Toronto  by  the  main  ro£.d  leading 
into  the  interior,  and  known  as  Yonge  Street.  Montgomery's 
tavern,  a  large  three  story  wooden  building,  with  extensive  stables 
and  sheds,  about  four  miles  from  the  City,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
point  of  rendezvous  ;  the  time  of  arrival  there  to  be  between  six 
and  ten  o'clock  at  night.  From  thence  an  hour's  march  would  bring 
the  insurgent  force,  expected  to  be  at  least  four  thousand  strong, 
into  Toronto,  where  the  arms,  still  in  the  City  Hall,  and  slenderly 
guarded,  were  to  be  first  seized,  the  fort  and  garrison  then  taken 
possession  of,  and  Head  and  his  councillor's  made  prisoners  and 
placed  in  safe  custody.  In  the  event  of  success  a  popular  conven- 
tion was  to  be  summoned,  and  the  constitution,  already  drafted, 
submitted  thereto  for  adoption.  In  carrying  out  these  plans  Rolph 
was  to  be  the  sole  executive  authority,  while  Mackenzie  was  to 
arrange  all  the  details,  and  aid  as  best  he  could  in  their  active 
development. 

Meanwhile  vague  rumours  of  approaching  insurrection,  which 
began  to  float  mysteriously  around,  caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm  at 
Toronto ;  and  Head  was  urged  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  by  the  prompt 
arrest  of  Mackenzie,  regarded  on  all  sides  as  the  prime  mover  of 
disaffection.  He  had  not  as  yet,  however,  committed  any  open 
act  of  treason,  and  it  was  not  therefore  deemed  prudent  to  make  him 
a  prisoner.  Of  his  secret  acts  of  treason,  now  so  numerous,  the 
Government  knew  nothing  whatever.  Head  still  doggedly  persisted 
in  his  opinion  that  no  insurrection  could  possibly  break  out ;  and 
took,  therefore,  no  measures  for  its  suppression,  nor  even  to  acquire 
any  correct  information  of  the  treasonable  measures  in  progress. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  lacked  even  ordinary  common  sense, 
showed  that  he  had  no  proper  idea  of  his  official  responsibilities, 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  wholly  unfitted  for  the  important  post  he 
filled.  Had  he  bestirred  himself  he  could  not  have  failed  to  get 
positive  proof  of  Mackenzie's  treasonable  conduct,  and  had  the 
latter  been  promptly  arrested  at  this  juncture,  no  insurrection 
would  have  taken  place,  and  much  trouble,  expense  and  bloodshed, 
wojld  have  b'l'en  avoivled.  At  I'^ngth  fin'^.ing  himself  embarrassed 
by  the  represen  acioiis  mau3  to  him  by  many  persons,  as  to  the 
approach  oc  danger,  ani  by  t'le  geneval  feeding  of  a^arin  which  now 

*  Dent,  whose  history  of  the  rebellion  is  largely  followed  in  these  details, 
constantly  seeks  to  lessen  the  responsibility  uf  Kolph  and  Morrison.  Al- 
though both  only  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Mackenzie's  extreme  views  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  they  did  what  they  could,  in  their  own  timid  way,  for  their 
success  afterwards.  Mackenzie's  ac  .'ount  of  the  rebellion  is  highly  coloured 
mnd  distorted  in  his  own  favour,  and  .)t'ten  wholly  untrue,  Head's  narrative 
is  also  often  most  unreliable.  Dent  tells  the  tn  iih  nliout  both,  but  is  guilty 
of  partiality  in  making  himself  the  apologist  and  eulogist  of  the  leaders  of  tV  *! 
rebellion  generally,  Mackenzie  alone  excepted.  His  extreme  politics  blinded 
1^  sense  of  {airneas  in  this  direction. 
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rapidly  began  to  spread,  Head  issued  orders  to  a  few  colonels  of 
militia  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  But  he  still  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  ap- 
proaching insurrection  already  organized,  and  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  himself.  The  calling  out  of  the  militia  quickened 
Mackenzie's  movements.  Boldly  throwing  oflF  his  mask,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Constitution,  a  list  of  nineteen  successful  "  strikes  for 
freedom,"  as  he  termed  them,  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  called  upon  Canadians  "  to  imitate  these  glorious  examples." 
Hagertnan  now  informed  Head  that  Mackenzie  was  at  length  fully 
within  reach  of  the  law,  and  a  warrant  was  at  once  issued  for  his 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  he  fled  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  of  November,  before  he  could  be  apprehended,  anci 
proceeded  north  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  insurrection.* 
He  stopped  that  night  at  Hogg's  Hollow,  about  six  miles  from 
Toronto,  at  the  house  of  a  farmer,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
printing  press  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  printed  a  handbill  in 
which  "  the  brave  Canadians  were  told  to  get  ti.^ir  rifles  ready, 
make  shoit  work  of  it,  -"nd  strike  for  independence.  He  told  James 
Hogg  of  the  projected  rising,  and  the  information  was  promptly 
carried  ''O  Head  ;  but  he  and  his  councillors  fancied  that  the  news 
was  merely  a  fresh  ebullition  of  the  agitator's  malignity,  and  a 
hoax,  and  so  no  harm  resulted  to  the  insurgents  therefrom.  Silas 
Fletcher  now  acted  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  Mac- 
kenzie and  Rolph,  and  kept  the  latter  well  advised  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  insurgents  north  of  Toronto.  He  also  informed 
Rolph  that  Van  Egmond  had  consented  to  assume  the  chief 
command,  and  would  be  at  Montgomery's  at  the  appointed  time 
to  head  the  attack  on  Toronto. 

Meanwhile,  despite  repeati;d  warnings  of  approaching  insur- 
rection, the  Government  continued  in  blind  security.  Hogg's 
precise  information  as  to  a  rising  was  held  to  be  of  no  aocount. 
Egerton  Ryerson  and  John  Lever,  two  loyal  Methodist  ministen, 
fresh  from  a  pastoral  tour  in  the  interior,  told  Hagerman  of  the 
seditious  gatherings  there  ;  but  he  was  equally  incredulous  with 'ins 
chief,  and  declared  his  belief  that  there  were  not  fifty  men  in  the 
Province  who  would  agree  to  make  a  descent  upon  Toronto.  Colonel 
Fitzgibbon,  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  staff,  took,  however,  » 
diflferent  view  of  affairs  from  the  other  officials,  and  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  taking  due  precautionary  measures  against  possible 
insurrection.  The  last  troops  withdrawn  from  Upper  Canada,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  men,  passed  through  Toronto  from  Peaetanguish- 
ene,  on  their  way  to  Montreal,  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
Fitzgibbon  forcibly  urged  Head  to  retain  this  small  force  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  militia  could  rally  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. "  No,  I  will  not  retain  a  man,"  replied  Head.  "  The  doing 
so  would  destroy  the  whole  morale  of  my  policy  !     If  the  militia 
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cannot  defend  the  Province  the  sooner  it  is  lost  the  better."  Then, 
sir,  entreated  Pitzgibhon,  let  us  be  ariued  rand  r«;;idy  to  defend 
ourselves.  "  No,"  coldly  responded  Head,  "  I  do  not  apprehend  a 
rebellion  in  Upper  Canada."  On  the  "ind  of  December  a  farmer, 
from  the  Township  of  Markham,  informed  Fitzgibbon  that  large 
quantities  of  j)ikes  had  been  collected  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
that  lie  had  otherwise  observed  all  the  .signs  of  rapidly  ripening 
revolt.  Head  was  <luly  apprised  of  this  fact,  but  did  nothing,  and 
Judge  Jones  pettishly  declared  that  the  over-zeal  of  the  Colonel 
was  giving  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Fitzgibbon  now  requested 
permission  to  place  a  guard  from  his  own  volunteer  company, 
which  he  still  continued  to  drill,  over  the  arms  in  the  City  Hall, 
and  two  sentries  at  government  house,  but  Head  refused  his  consent. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  news  reached  Toronto  of  the 
repulse  of  Colonel  Gore,  by  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  Fitzgibbon  now 
proceeded,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  make  the  best  preparations 
he  could  for  the  defence  of  Toronto,  in  the  event  of  t!ie  attack 
which  he  felt  certain  would  sooner  or  later  be  made,  to  which  Head, 
with  a  good  (leal  of  reluctance,  finally  con.sejited.  But  Fitzgibbon 
got  little  thanks  for  his  zeal  ;  and  Chief  Justice  Robinson  and  other 
officials  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  causing  needless  alarm  in 
the  public  mind,  and  ought  to  ))e  i-estrained  from  doing  so.  Several 
copies  of  Mackenzie's  handbills  had  been  laid  hold  of  in  the  country, 
and  forwarded  to  Head  ;  and  as  tlie  last  days  of  November  pas.sed 
away  he  received  such  numerous  warnings  of  approaching  insur- 
rection, that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  sunnnon  his  Executive 
Council  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  December,  to  devise  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  It  was  attended  by  William  Allan,  R  B.  Sullivan, 
Chief  Justice  Robinson,  Judge  Jones,  Hagennan,  Draper  and  Allan 
MacNab  ;  but  a  part  of  wiiom  only  were  members  of  the  council. 
Witl)  the  exception  of  Allan,  all  these  men  scouted  the  idea  of 
ii^isurrection  ;  and  Head  declared  that  his  opinion  was  still  un- 
changed. But  owing  to  the  representations  of  Allan,  and  the 
statements  of  several  persons,  among  whom  was  the  Mayor  of  the 
cityv  who  were  examined  by  tlie  council,  it  was  finally  deternuned 
to  take  prompt  steps  for  the  arrest  of  Mackenzie,  organise  two 
regiments  of  militia,  garrison  the  fort,  and  make  Fitzgibbon  ad- 
Jutant-genc-ial.  No  active  steps,  however,  were  taken  Iw  Head  to 
carry  out  these  plan.s,  and  Fitzgibbon  was  rot  even  made  acquai '".ted 
with  his  appointment  until  three  days  afterwards.  It  soon  became 
known  to  a  good  many  persons  in  the  city  that  the  Executive 
Council  was  in  session,  and  that  some  of  the  judges  and  other  chief 
officers  of  the  Province  had  been  summoned  to  attend  it.  Several 
persons,  who  had  been  examined  before  it,  spoke  openly  of  what 
they  had  .seen  and  heai'd,  and  of  the  Mackenzie  handbill  as  well. 
This  news  soon  reached  Rolph,  had  a  special  meaning  for  him,  and 
he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  meeting  were  connected  with  the  approaching  insurrection 
on  the  7th.     But  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  blow  could  be 
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struck  before  that  clay,  the  Government  would  still  be  taken  un- 
prepared, and  the  eliances  of  success  greatly  improved.    Not  know- 
ing where  Mackenzie  was,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Lount,  to 
let    him   know   how  matters  stood,    and    advising   an    immediate 
movement  against  Toronto.     L(mnt  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  c(mncil, 
and  after  consulting  with  Anderson,  one  of  his  captains,  determined 
to  act  upon  it  fortliwith.     About  a   hundred    men   were  at   once 
drawn  together,  and  orders  despatched  to  the  other  insurgent  com- 
panies in  the  neighbourhood  to  follow  as  speedily  as  possible.    The 
forward  movement  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  first  insurgent  detachment,  not 
quite  one  hundred  strong,  reached  Montgomery's  tavern  footsore 
and  weary,  to  find  that  no  proper  provision  had   been  made   for 
their  reception,  and  tiiey  had  accordingly  to  appease  their  hunger 
as  best  they  could.     On  the  preceding  night  Mackenzie  found  him- 
self at  Gibson's  house,   some  eight  miles  from  Toronto,  and  there 
learned,  to  his  no  small  dismay,  that  Rolph  had  altered  the  day  of 
attack,  under  the  idea  that  the  Government  had  learned  all  about 
it,  and  was  making  preparations  to   repel   it,  which,   it   is  almost 
needless  to  say,  was  not  tlie  case.     He  also  learned  that  Lount, 
Mattliews  and  Anderson,  were  about  to  advance  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous    at   Montgomery's.     Mackenzie  at  once  despatched   a 
messenger  to  Lount  tocountermand  this  movement,  but  withouteffect, 
and  anooher  messenger  to  Rolph  requesting  an  immediate  interview. 
This  interview  took  place  next  day  at  the  house  of  Harvey  Price, 
outside  the  city  limits.     Rolph  was  greatly  deject';d  at  the  recent 
news  of  Colborne's  decided  successes  in  Lower  Canada,  and  urged 
Mackenzie  to  abandon  the  attack  on  Toronto,  and  send  the  men 
home.     Bat  this  he  absolutely  refused  to  do  ;  he  had  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  he  was  not  going  to  turn  backward.     Finding 
him  in  this  obstinate  mood,  Rolph  advised  an  immediate  advance 
against  Toronto ;  but  this  was  demurred  to  by   Mackenzie,   who, 
however,   finally  agreed   to  abide  by  Lount's  decision  as  to  future 
proceedings.     After  spending  the  evening  at  Gibson's,  Mackenzie 
rode  down  to  Montgomery's,  assumed  the  chief  command  in  the 
absence  of  Van  Egmond,  and  at  once  placed  three  lines  of  guards 
across  the  road,  at  different  points,   to  cut  off  all   communication 
with  Toronto.     A  council  of  war  was  shortly  afterwards  held,  at 
which  Mackenzie  recommended   an   immediate;  advance  ;  but   this 
was  over-ruled  by  the  other  leadeis,  who  urged  that  their  men  must 
first  have  a  night's  rest,   and  be  provided  with  proper  food  ;  and 
that,  in  any  event,  they  must   await  the  arrival   of  the   reinforce- 
ments now  on  their  way  from  the  north.       It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  Lount  and   Anderson   would   lead  the  attack  on  the  city  at 
daylight  next  morning,  which  would  be  Tuesday  the  5th.      And 
thus  the  golden  opportunity  of  a  complete  surprise  was  utterly  lost! 
Mackenzie  and  four  others,  among  whom  was  Captain  Andersoii 
and  Joseph  Shepherd,  now  rode  towards  the  city  to  reconnoitre,  and 
presently  encountered  tvvo  of  its  citizens,  Alderman  John  Powell 
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and  Archibald  McDonald,  who  were  acting,  on  their  own  account, 
as  a  sort  of  mounted  patrol.  Mackenzie  informed  them  of  the 
rising,  that  they  must  consider  themselves  prisoners,  and  go  to 
Montgomery's  where  they  would  be  well  treated.  He  then  directed 
Anderson  and  Shepherd  to  take  them  in  charg?,  and  rode  onward 
towards  the  city.  The  prisoners,  however,  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  when  Powell  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  and  sliot  Anderson  dead, 
and,  wheeling  his  horse  around,  retreated  at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  McDonald,  who  was  soon  again  recaptured.  When  passing 
Mackenzie  the  latter  called  on  Powell  to  stop,  and  then  fired  at  him, 
the  bullet  whistling  harmlessly  by  him.  Powell's  blow^  was  now 
aroused,  and,  wheeling  his  horse  around,  he  rode  up  to  Mackenzie, 
placed  his  pistol  close  to  his  face,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  But  a 
flash  in  the  pan  saved  the  life  of  the  insurgent  chief.  Powell  then 
galloped  towards  the  city,  and  presently  abandoning  his  horse, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Government  House,  and  Head,  who  had  gone 
to  bed  suffering  from  a  sick  headache,  was  at  once  made  acquainted 
with  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city  and  himself.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  was  astonished  beyond  measure, 
and  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  or  that 
the  insurrection  which  he  had  considered  an  utter  impossibility  was 
so  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  he  had  dressed  himself  he  proceeded 
to  the  City  Hall,  in  company  with  Fitzgibbon,  while  his  family 
were  aroused  from  their  beds,  and  presently  betook  themselves,  for 
greater  safety,  to  a  friendly  steamer  lying  in  the  harbour,  the  season 
being  unusually  mild  and  navigation  still  open.  Alarm  spread  on 
every  side,  bells  soon  began  to  ring,  the  small  militia  guard  of  the 
city  hastily  assembled  to  protect  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
volunteers,  among  whom  wei-e  the  five  superior  court  judges,  armed 
themselves  with  the  muskets  at  the  City  Hall,  which  were  now 
hastily  unpacked  and  distributed.  By-and-by  pickets  were  posted, 
other  measures  of  defence  taken,  and  wearied  watchers  lay  down  to 
sl2ep  with  their  loaded  arms  beside  them  ready  for  immediate  use. 
It  was  noticed,  however,  that  although  the  streets  were  full  of 
excited  people,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  enrolled 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  They  did  not  number  three 
hundred  altogether,  out  of  a  total  adult  male  population  of  some 
twenty-five  hundred.  Had  the  insurgents  at  once  advanced,  their 
adherents  in  the  city  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  more 
numerous.  Head's  immediate  environments  were  badly  honey- 
combed with  disaffection. 

Already,  Anderson  was  not  the  only  victim  in  this  unhappy 
rising.  At  an  early  period  the  old  Indian  track  leading  northward 
to  Lake  Simcoe  had  been  widened  into  a  I'oad,  and  the  fine  rolling 
country  on  either  side  taken  up  for  settlement.  Retired  army  and 
rival  officers  made  their  homes  there,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
tertile  glebe  essayed  to  forget  the  stirring  scenes  of  their  earlier 
life.  Among  these  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moodie,  a  native  of 
Fifeshire  in  Scotland,  who  had  campaigned  in  the  Peninsula  during 
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its  hardest  fi<»hting,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Queeiiston  Heights, 
and  rose  to  the  command  of  the  104th  regiment  of  the  line.  This 
gallant  gentleman  saw  Lount's  force  pass  by  his  dwelling  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  once  instinctively  divined  the  cause  of 
the  insurgent  gathering,  and  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  warn 
the  authorities  at  Toronto  of  their  danger.  A  messenger  was  first 
despatdied  with  a  letter,  but  learning  that  he  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, the  Colonel,  accompanied  by  Captain  Stewai-t  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  proceeded  to  Toronto  on  horseback,  and  on  the  way  thither 
was  joined  by  three  other  friends.  At  Montgomery's  tavern  he 
was  stopped  by  a  strong  guard  of  insurgents  drawn  up  across  the 
road,  rashly. fired  his  pistol  when  they  opposed  his  further  progress, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  gunshot,  and  died  within  two  hours. — - 
An  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Ryan  fired  the  fatal  shot,  and  the 
wretched  man,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  rebel  force,  took  refuge 
in  the  dense  forest  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  from  wh'nce,  after 
sustaining  the  greatest  hardships,  he  escaped  to  the  United  States 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  One  of  the  unfortunate  Moodie's  compan- 
ions rode  boldly  through  the  rebel  lines,  and  safely  reached  the  city 
about  the  same  time  as  Powell. 

Failing  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  correct  state  of  matters 
in  the  city,  Mackenzie  had  returned  to  the  insurgent  headquarters. 
Anderson's  death  threw  a  gloom  over  Lount  and  his  men,  increased 
by  the  intense  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  the  want  of  food,  and 
the  pealing  of  the  city  alarm  bells,  which  told  them  that  the 
inhabitants  were  now  fully  apprised  of  their  danger.  But  as  the 
night  passed  away  reinforcements  came  up,  and  Mackenzie  again 
proposed  an  advance  on  Toronto,  to  be  a  second  time  overruled. 
As  Tuesday  progressed,  the  insurgent  gathering  swelled  to  eight 
hundred  men,  armed  with  rifles,  fowling-pieces  and  pikes,  and  had 
they  now  boldly  advanced  they  would  have  been  aided  by  the  dis- 
affected citizens,  and  the  weak  force  of  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
which  the  authorities  had  hastily  gathered  together  for  its  de- 
fence, must  have  certainly  been  overpowered.  About  noon, 
after  much  discussion  had  taken  place,  the  insurgent  leaders  deter- 
mined to  advance  against  the  city.  Their  men  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Lount,  was  to 
move  southward  by  way  of  Yonge  Street,  while  the  other,  led  by 
Mackenzie,  was  to  march  down  College  Avenue.  Both  were  to 
unite  again  at  Osgoode  Hall,  for  their  final  advance  into  the  city 
at  two  p.  ra.  At  Gallows  Hill  a  temporary  halt  was  made,  to 
permit  of  the  necessary  final  arrangements.  Meanwhile  Head, 
now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  attack, 
by  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  repel 
which  no  proper  arrangements  had  been  made,  caught  at  the  idea, 
suggested  to  him,  of  gaining  time  by  sending  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
insurgents,  and  making  them  a  proposal  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  chief  ditticulty  was  to  find  suitable  persons — Reformers,  and 
not  disliked  by  the  enemy,  to  go  with  it.     Robert  Baldwin  con- 
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.s«Mit('(l  to  be  one  of  the  number,  as  did  also  Rolph,  but  Bidwell 
refused.  WIkmi  the  Hag  of  truce  came  up  Lount  advanced  a  short 
flistaiiec  to  the  fi'ont,  and  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  insurgents, 
liolph  stated  that  the  Lieutenant-Cirovernor  was  desirous  to  "  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,''  and  that  an  amnesty  would  be  granted  for 
all  offences  committed  up  to  thiit  time,  provided  the  insurgents 
would  at  once  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  But  Lount, 
after  consulting;  with  Mackenzie,  declared  that  no  reliance  could 
he  placed  tm.  the  bare  word  of  Head,  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  t(»  consider  his  proposition  unless  it  were  -educed  to  writing. 
He  would  agree,  however,  not  to  advance  farther  than  the  toll  gate, 
a  mile  nearer  the  city,  until  the  return  of  the  Hag  of  truce,  and  to 
conunit  no  act  of  hostility  in  the  interval.  Lount  faithfully  kept 
to  this  agreement,  not  so  with  Mackenzie.  The  residence  of  Dr. 
Home,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  an  ancient 
p((litical  foe,  was  clo.se  at  hand,  and  proceeding  there  with  some  of 
liis  men,  Mackenzie,  with  his  own  hands,  deliberately  set  the  build- 
ing on  fire.  Tt  was  wholly  de.stroyed.  as  well  as  most  of  the. furni- 
ture, to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  majority  of  the  insurgents,  who 
.strongly  den(junc(Ml  this  wanton  and  malicious  act. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hag  of  truce  had  returned  to  the  city,  and  liolph 
and  Baldwin  reported  to  Sheriff  Jarvi.s,  who  was  acting  in  the 
matter  for  Head.  But  th(i  latter  had  learned,  during  the  preceding 
hour,  that  bodies  of  loyal  volunteers  were  already  on  the  march 
towards  Toronto,  and  that  the  insurgents  were  not  by  any  means 
the  formidable  body  they  were  at  first  represented  to  be,  and  were 
niJ  "nly  compt)sed  of  a  few  hundred  undisciplined  farmers.  His 
courage  had  accordingly  risen,  and  he  now  not  only  refused  to 
reduce  his  offer  to  writing,  but  also  declined  to  hold  any  further 
communication  witli  their  leaders.  Rolph  and  Baldwin  accordingly 
Ijroceeded  a  second  time  up  Yonge  Street,  and  communicated  this 
decision  to  Lount  and  Mackenzie.  Rolph  afterwards  rode  a  little 
way  aside  with  both  leaders,  and  counselled  them  to  advance  at 
once  against  the  city,  which  would  surely  fall  into  theii"  hands. 
They  endeavouied  to  do  this,  but  from  one  cause  or  another  their 
men  declined  to  move  forward,  until,  at  least,  the  expected  rein- 
forcements should  come  up  to  their  assistance.  But  learning  from 
a  messenger  sent  by  Rolph,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay,  that 
the  city  was  still  unprotected,  they  consented  to  advance  at  six 
o'clock.  The  insurgents,  about  eigiit  hundred  strong,  marched 
slowly  and  steadily  ft»i'ward  in  the  darkness,  in  column  of  threes, 
with  Lount,  who  had  now  a.ssumed  the  chief  command,  at  their 
head.  Tn  front  were  nearly  two  hundred  men  armed  with  rifles  ; 
behind  these  marched  a  still  larger  number  of  pikemen  ;  while  the 
remainder  had  muskets,  .shotguns  or  bludgeons.  All  had  distinguish- 
ing white  badges  on  their  coats.  At  a  point,  which  is  now  the 
corner  of  Yonge  and  Maitland  Streets,  about  a  mile  north 
of  King  Street,  and  .some  eight  hundred  yards  outside 
the      then      city      limits,      stood     a     dwelling     surrounded    by 
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a  garden  having  a  substantial  board  fence.  Here  Sheriff  Jarvi.s 
stationed  a  picket  of  sixteen  volunteers,  while  the  remaining  eleven 
men  of  his  command  were  concealed  among  the  trees  of  u  small 
wood,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  As  t!ie  her.d  of  the  insurgent 
colunni  ap[)roached,  Jarvis  gave  the  f»rder  to  rii'e,  and  aftei"  de- 
livering one  badly  aimed  volley,  the  volunteers  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and  fled  (juickly  towards  the  city.  Had  the  insur- 
gents ^promptly  followed  Toronto  must  have  l)een  capture<l,  for 
several  strong  bodies  of  their  friends  were  now  gathered  there, 
ready  to  help  them  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance.  But 
it  .seems  tluit  they  aLso  became  greatly  ahirmed  at  the  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  attack  made  upon  them  ;  and  after  a  few  scattering 
shots  in  return,  retreated  as  rapiflly  as  possible,  leaving  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  been  shot  dead,  and  two  badly  wounded, 
who  afterwards  died,  behind  thenj.  Lount  and  his  otticers  en- 
deavoured to  rally  their  men,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had  been 
taught  to  look  for  a  bloodless  success,  absolutely  refused  to  renew 
the  advance,  and  a  large  numbei'  at  once  deserted  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  During  the  night  a  few  fresh  bodies  of  insurgents 
arrived  at  Montgomery's,  still  their  headquarters,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Mackenzie's  foice,  all  told,  had  dwindled  down  to  five 
hundred  men.  Despairing  of  success  Kolph  had  fled  during  the 
preceding  night,  and  managed  to  get  safely  across  the  Niagara 
River  into  the  United  States,  whither  he  was  speedily  followed  by 
a  number  of  othei-s.  who  had  ett't^ctually  compromised  themselves. 
Rolph,  before  he  fled,  sent  a  messenger  to  Mackenzie  to  acquaint 
him  that  Head  had  received  help,  and  advising  the  immediate 
dispersion  of  the  insurgents.  But  their  leaders,  jnvare  that  they 
were  now  all  known  to  the  Government,  and  could  not  make  their 
position  any  worse,  were  opposed  to  this  course,  and  determined  to 
stand  their  ground  and  flght  it  out.  On  Thursday,  the  7th,  Van 
Egmond  would  arrive  to  direct  their  military  operations  ;  and  on 
that  day,  also,  they  expected  thj**-  reinforcements  would  certainly 
arrive.  They  accordingly  j^^.atched  messengers  to  open 
cojnmunication  with  Dr.  Duncv^mbe,  who  had  ahso  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  London  District. 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  that  the  rebels  h.ad  advanced  against 
Toronto  harl  spread  far  and  wide.  At  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  Colonel  MacNab  heard  the  ne.  .;  nt  Hamilton,  and 
immediately  mounting  his  ho  "se,  rode  down  to  the  wharf,  seized  a 
steamboat  lying  there,  put  a  guard  on  board  of  her,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers in  various  directions  to  sunnnon  volunteers  to  the  rescue. 
In  bhree  hours  more  that  steamer  was  under  weigh,  with  a  well- 
armed  company  of  sixty  men  on  board,  who.se  arrival  at  Toronto,  as 
the  night  wore  on,  flashed  the  first  ray  of  hope  amid  the  prevailing 
gloom.  "  T  was  sitting  by  taHow  candle  light  in  the  large  hall," 
afterwards  wrote  Head,  when  we  suddenly  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake  a  distant  cheer.  *  *  *  I  certainly  have  never  felt  in 
my  life  more  deeply  affected  than  I  was  when,  seeing  my  ardent 
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hopes  suddenly  realised,  F  offered  my  hand  to  Sir  Albm  Miu;Nab. 
His  burden  of  din;  ;ipi)reJieiisioM,  at  tlu^  ditHcult  situation  in  which 
his  imprudent  folly  Iwid  j)Iae<'d  himself,  as  well  as  otht-rs,  now 
became  sud<lenly  less  oppressive."*''  Tlu;  tide  at  last  had  c(mimenced 
to  turn  in  his  favour,  and  his  eoui-age  rose  with  its  tiow.  Next  day 
the  loyal  militia  ei-owded  into  Toronto  from  all  directi(ms,  and  were 
organised  and  armed  as  fast  as  (;ircumstances  would  permit. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  Mackenzie,  Lount,  and  a  small -body  of 
their  men,  proceeded  westward  to  the  road  leading  to  Dundas,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  mail  stages  to  and  from  the  west, 
and  thus  prevent  the  transmission  of  (Jovernment  intelligence. 
During  the  afternoon  the  two  stages,  the  mail  bags,  tlie  horses  and 
their  drivers,  were  all  seized  on  their  arrival  at  the  Peacock  Inn, 
and  carried  oft"  to  Montgomery's,  as  well  as  several  passengers 
retained  as  prisoners.  In  his  examination  of  the  letters  Mackenzie 
acted  most  dishonourably.  Not  content  with  making  himself 
acquainted  with  (Jovernment  despatches,  he  opened  the  private 
letters,  and  possessed  himself  of  any  money  found  therein.  During 
the  day  he  also  c(mnnitted  several  acts  of  open  robbery.  While 
waiting  at  the  Peacock  Inn  for  the  arrival  of  the  stages  he  took 
forty-two  dollars,  and  a  good  saddle  horse,  fi'om  Thomas  Cooper  of 
Toronto.  He  also  robbed  a  man  named  Armstrong  of  four  dollars 
in  montiy,  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  his  horse  and  safldle.  Arm- 
strong became  so  alarmed  at  the  rough  treatment  he  received,  that 
he  fled  across  a  field  towards  the  woods,  to  be  tired  at  by  two  of 
the  insurgents,  who  fortunately  missed  him.  But  Mackenzie  even 
did  worse  than  all  this.  He  seized  the  trunk  of  a  poor  servant 
girl  at  the  inn,  and  carried  it  away  with  its  contents,  consisting  of 
her  clothing  and  fifteen  dollars  saved  from  her  wages,  despite  her 
entreaties,  her  tears,  and  her  cries  which  tilled  the  air.  He  also 
plundered  a  poor  tramp,  who  came  along  in  rags,  of  fifty  cents,  all 
the  money  he  possessed,  and  the  loss  of  which  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes.  A  travelling  woman  was  robbed  of  her  valise  and  its  con- 
tents, and  some  of  the  prisoners  were  despoiled  of  their  money,  f 
These  charges  are  supported  by  the  clearest  documentary  evidence, 
and  place  Mackenzie  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  He  was  not 
usually  a  dishonest  person,  but  appears  at  this  juncture  to  have  been 
so  reckless  and  unstrung  by  excitement  as  to  be  scarcely  an  account- 
able being.  That,  however,  is  usually  the  condition  of  most  persons 
when  they  commit  great  crimes.  While  engaged  in  rifling  the  mail 
bags  unpleasant  news  reached  Mackenzie.  Dr.  Morrison  had  been 
arrested  for  high  treason,  and  Rolph  had  fled  on  horseback  towards 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  insurgent  leaders  now  held  an 
immediate  consultation,  but  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  to  let 
matters  drift  onwards,  in  their  existing  groove,  and  kept  the  news 
to  themselves.  A  little  drill  helped  to  till  out  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon,  which,  however,  passed  over  rather  gloomily.  The  shadows 

*  Head's  Emigrant,  p.  174. 
T  Dent's  Eebellion,  vol.  ii,  pp.  107  and  109. 
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of  ignominious  failure   were  fast   settling  down  on  the  insurgent 
rank  and  tile. 

Meanwliih'  all  was  activity  and  hope  on  t.u  jvernment  side. 
During  the  <lay  volunteer  companies  poured  into  the  city  from  the 
interior  and  the  lake  coast,  and  as  tlu;  sun  went  down  over  twelve 
hundred  well-armed  men  stood  behind  the  authorities.  Barricades 
of  two  inch  plank  protected  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  principal 
buildings,  inside  which  were  armed  men,  with  loaded  muskets, 
ready  to  repel  attack.  Toronto  was  now  safe  from  internal  and 
external  foes,  and  the  ensuing  night  passed  over  without  incident 
of  importance.  The  following  morning  was  occupied  in  making 
preparations  for  an  advance  against  the  insurgent  force,  still  at 
Montgomery's.  Van  Egmond  had  arrived  there  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  was  urged  by  Mackenzie  to  make  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
city.  But  this  he  absolutely  refused  to  do  until  he  was  first 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements.  In  order, 
however,  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  Government  forces,  Peter 
Matthews  was  detached  with  sixty  men  to  burn  the  bridge  over 
the  Don  river,  in  order  to  cut  off  communicati<m  in  that  direction, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  intercept  the  eastern  mail.  He  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  mail,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  but 
the  flames  were  speeflily  extinguished  although  an  adjoining 
dwelling  was  consumed.  Aiter  Matthews'  departure,  two  hours 
passed  over  without  any  event  of  importance  occurring  in  the  rebel 
camp,  where  the  insurgents  now  numbered  some  four  hundred  men, 
about  the  half  of  whom  were  armed  with  rifles  or  shotguns. 
During  the  forenoon  the  looked-for  reinforcements  did  not  make 
their  appearance. 

In  the  city  Colonel  Fitzgibbon  arranged  the  details  of  the 
attacking  foice.  Six  hundred  men  with  two  field  pieces,  under 
the  command  of  MacNab,  formed  the  main  column  of  attack, 
while  at  least  four  hundred  more,  divided  into  two 
bodies,  were  <letached  to  the  right  and  left,  by  different 
routes,  to  assail  the  insurgents  on  both  flanks,  and  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  Another  force  of  some  two  hundred  me  i,  under 
the  command  of  Judge  Macauley,  was  left  behind  to  guard  the 
city.  The  day  was  uimsually  tine  for  the  season,  and  a  bright  sun 
shone  down  from  a  cloudle.ss  Canadian  sky,  and  glanced  from  the 
long  line  of  fixed  bayonets.  At  noon  Head  gave  the  order  to 
advance.  Led  by  two  bands  of  music,  th>!  volunteers  made  a  brave 
show  as  they  marched  steadily  up  Yonge  Street,  and  from  the 
windows  and  house  tops,  crowded  with  men,  women  and  children, 
there  was  much  cheering,  much  waving  of  h.-indkerchiefs,  and  many 
prayers  for  their  success.  About  one  o'clock  a  scout  reached  the 
insurgent  headquarters,  with  the  news  that  a  regular  army  of 
militia  was  advancing  to  the  attack,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
advanced  sentries  saw  th.e  long  glittering  column  of  Vjayonets 
moving  over  Gallows  Hill.  Mackenzie  and  Van  Egmond  mounted 
their  horses,  and  made  instant  preparations  for  defence.     A  couple 
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of  liuiidn'il  III  'n  wtiri'  plii'-.',l  in  a  witirl  in  .I'lvfiTicP  of  Montgomery's, 
(iiid  standing  west  of  the  roml ;  while  another  body,  about  one 
hun(h-ed  strong,  took  piwt  in  a  field  in  the  opposite  <lirection. 
Presently  the  two  guns  o|,r»ned  (»n  the  wood,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Hanking  force  came  up,  d«'Iivered  its  tire,  and  was  advancing 
to  the  charge.  The  insurgents  did  not  wait  for  further  attack,  and 
rt«'d  rapidly  northwards  uripur-.ued.  The  guns  were  then  moved 
farther  up  the  road,  and  two  rou'id  sh-  ts  were  sent  through  the 
tavern,  when  the  insurgents  inside  swarmed  out  like  bees,  and 
made  for  the  friendly  cover  of  tlu^  neighbouring  woods.  The  whole 
atfair  was  the  merest  skirmish  imaginable,  and  only  lasted  a  few 
minutes.  The  insurgents  scarcely  made  any  defence,  and  ran  away 
S(»  (juickly  that  they  sustained  cmly  a  trifling  loss.  One  man  was 
killed,  and  a  dozen  severely  wounded,  foui"  of  whom  afterwards 
died,  were  picked  up  here  and  there  in  tlu^  fields.  The  I<!ss  severely 
wounded  made  their  escap;;  with  the  fugitiv(?  cn»wd.  On  the  side 
of  the  fjoyalists  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  f)nly  six  wounded,  none 
seriously,  and  all  of  whom  soon  recovered.  So  rapidly  did  th** 
insurgents  scatter  mat,  outside  of  their  wounded,  only  two  prisoners 
were  captui-ed,  poor  skulking  fellows,  in  abject  fear  for  their  live.s, 
whose  dischargt!  was  at  onc(!  ordered  by  Head.  During  their  stay 
at  Montgomery's  the  insurgents  had  made  prisoners  of  fifty  men, 
who  had  al!  been  as  well  treated  as  circumstances  permitted,  and 
were  releasefl  by  (libson  on  the  a}>proach  of  the  attacking  force. 
And  thus  ingloriously  terminat(Ml  Alackenzie's  attempt  to  capture 
Toronto  and  overturn  the  (lovernment.  Had  the  insurgents  been 
led  by  men  of  resolution  and  average  military  skill,  there  can  be 
little  doulit  that  they  wtmld  have  liceii  successful  at  the  outset. 
'I'oronto  once  captured,  insurrection  would  have  raised  its  head  in 
every  direction  over  the  Province,  and  much  injury  and  mi.sery 
must  have  resultefl,  although  about  the  ultimate  issue  there  could 
be  no  (juestion.  Fully  three-fourths  of  all  the  people  were  loyal  to 
the  Crown.* 

The  victory,  such  as  it  was,  might  be  said  to  be  almost  .a  blood- 
less one,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  an<l  achieved,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  with  very  little  difKculty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Head  could  well  aflibrd  to  l)e  magnanimous.  But  the  stage 
on  which  he  now  found  himself  was  a  new  (me  to  him,  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  treacling  it  dramatically,  and  so  as  to 
produce  some  startling  effect.  "  Tt  was,  however,  necessary,"  said 
lie,  in  his  own  account  of  the  affair,  "  that  we  should  mark  and 
record  by  some  steni  act  of  vengeance  the  important  victory  that 
had  been  .achieved."  He  accordingly,  and  without  lawful  warrant, 
ordered  Montgomery's  tavern  to  be  burned  to  the  ground,  which 
was  done,  then  and  there,  aftei-  it  had  first  been  thoroughly  looted  by 
some  of  the  volunteers,  whose  greatest  prize,  however,  was  a  large 

*  Mackenzie's  Life  and  Times,  vol.  ii,  p  90  to  99.  I'onnycastle's  Canada 
aa  it  Was,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p  288.  Head's  Emigrant,  p.  181.  Dent's  Rebellion, 
vol.  ii,  p   125.     Upper  Canada  Herald,  Uth  December,  1838. 
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carpet  bag  containiiii,'  .NFafkciizif's  papers  and  ('urrespoiideju'c,  and 
his  insurgen*"  Miuster  roll.  Tliis  was  a  most  disastnui^  captur-e  foi*' 
many  unfortunate  people,  and  enabled  the  ( lovcrnnicnt  t(»  sut'cess- 
fully  prosecute  scores  ot'  persons  hitherto  wholly  unsuspected. 

But,  not  content  with  burninj,'  Mont<^oniery"s,  for  which  theic 
might  be  some  justitication,  Head  peivi.iptorily  ordered  the  dc 
struction  of  (libson's  ct)ttage,  some  four  miles  farther  north.  His 
unfortunate  wife  ami  ft»ur  small  children  wen;  tuine<l  helplessly 
into  the  road,  that  wintei-  afternoon,  to  shift  fur  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  Fitzgibbon  had  been  especially  onU'i'ed  by  Mead 
to  commit  this  outrage,  and  finding  all  his  principal  otHcers  un- 
willing to  take  charge  of  the  party  detailed  to  execute  it,  had  to  do 
so  himself.*  A  reward  of  84,000  had  been  already  ottered  f(tr  the 
capture  of  Mackeiizie,  and  !i<2,000  each  for  the  captui'e  of  (Jibson, 
Lount,  Lloyd  and  Fletcher,  All  these  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  with  the  exception  of  Lount.  After  sulleiing  incredible 
hardships  he  finally  managed  to  gain  the  shores  of  Lake  Ei'ie,  and, 
in  company  with  a  frieiul  and  a  boy,  there  eniljarked  in  a  small 
boat,  to  cross  over  to  the  United  States.  Mut  misfortune  still 
followed  him.  After  being  bulfeted  by  contrary  winds  foi-  two 
days  and  nights,  and  almost  starved,  the  fugitives  were  finally 
blown  back  to  the  Canadian  shore,  and  there  airested.  Matthews, 
who  led  the  party  to  burn  tli  Don  Bridge,  and  eleven  of  his  men. 
were  captured  in  the  house  of  a  farmer.  \'an  j'^gmond  was  also 
made  a  prisoner.  Old  and  infirm  the  insidious  poi.son  of  gaol  life 
soon  undermined  his  system,  and,  fortunattsly,  he  presently  sickened 
and  died,  and  so  escaped  the  halter,  liidwell,  who,  it  appears  fi'om 
all  cotemporary  evidence,  was  wholly  guiltless  of  participation  in 
the  rising,  was  still  seriously  compronused  in  oihj  way  or  another. 
His  principal  mistake  lay  in  the  facts  already  stated,  to  wit, that  he  had 
known  a  good  deal  about  the  doings  of  the  ijisurgeiits.  intth  as  a 
lawyer  aiul  as  a  Reform  leader,  and  still  had  given  mt  warning  to 
the  authorities  of  what  was  going  forward.  He  had  .also  refused 
to  go  with  the  Hag  of  truce  ;  M.icken/.ie  had  written  his  name  in 
his  roll  of  revolt  ;  and  one  of  his  old  election  flags  had  betui  used 
as  an  ensign  at  Montgomery's.  These  .md  other  unfavoui'aljle  cir- 
cumstances were  remembered  against  him  when  the  evil  day  cam*; 
round,  and  the  insurgents  had  retreated  fi'om  Toronto.  So  the 
postmaster,  in  his  exuberant  loyalty,  impounded  iiidweils  lettei-s, 
and  handed  them  over  to  Head,  who  tells  us  that  Im  gave  Bidwell 
the  choice  to  return  these  letters  unopened,  on  condition  that  he 
agreed  to  leave  the  country,  or  have  them  opened  in  his  [iresence, 
and  let  him  abide  the  consequences  of  unfavouiM,ble  disclosures. 
He  also  tells  us  that  Bidwell  accepted  the  alternative,  and  g.ive  .-i 
written  promise  to  leave  the  country,  which  he  redeemed  .i  few 
days  afterwards. t  But  Bidwell  flatly  deiued  this  version  of  the 
interview.       It  would  appear  that  Head  skilfully  worked  upon  his 
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naturally  timid  nature,  heightened  by  a  very  poor  condition  of  bodily 
hefiltl.^  to  force  him  into  voluntary  exile,  and  thus  justify  his  own 
course  in  refusing  to  obey  Glenelg's  order  to  make  him  a  judge  ;  a 
fact  that  Bidwell  first  learned  from  Head  himself  at  New  York,  in 
March,  1838,  while  he  was  waiting  there  for  the  steamer  to  take 
Iiim  home.*  At  that  interview  Head  admitted  that  Bidwell  was 
blameless,  as  rf^garded  the  rebellion,  and  expressed  his  regret  for 
past  occurrences.  Bidwell  was  lost  to  Canada  for  all  time.  He  became 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
by  courtesy,  and  until  hiy  death,  some  twenty -five  years  afterwards, 
his  ca^'eer  was  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  excellent 
reputation. 

The  country  was  now  in  a  complete  ferment.  Although  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter,  ten  thousand  gallant  militia  crowded  from 
all  quarters  towards  Toror.to,  animated  with  the  most  loyal  and 
■  ievoted  zeal.  The  want  of  tk'aiisport  in  numerous  cases,  of  bed- 
ding, and  of  even  warm  clothing,  was  unheeded  by  these  brave 
men,  who  thus  showed  themselves  to  be  animated  by  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit  which  had  sustained  the  Canadian  militia  during 
the  trying  campaign  of  the  three  years'  war  with  the  United 
Stat(5s.  The  loyal  feeling  so  generally  manifested  alike  by  Con- 
servatives and  moderate  Reformers  soon  freed  Head  from  all 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  Toronto,  and  he  directed 
the  xnilitia  of  Glengarry,  and  of  the  other  districts  next  to  the 
liower  Province,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
aid  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  should  he  require  their  services.  King- 
ston, as  well  as  Toronto,  was  speedily  placod  in  a  condition  of  per- 
fect safety,  by  the  arrival  of  several  Militia  corps,  which  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  BoanycasLle,  the  principal  militai'y  officer 
there,  soon  constituted  a  most  efficient  force.  Never,  in  short,  was 
!i  better  spirit  evinced.  Under  existing  circumstances  successful 
rebellion  was  an  imposs-'bility  in  Upper  Canada.  Even  the  cap- 
ture of  Toronto  could  only  have  made  the  struggle  more  bloody; 
the  result,  in  the  end,  must  have  b^^en  the  same. 

In  the  London  district  Dr.  Duiicombe,  recently  returned  from 
England,  was  extremely  active  in  spreading  disaflfection,  and  got 
up  a  farcical  rebellion.  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was  accordingly  direct- 
ed to  march  upon  this  point,  with  five  hundred  militiamen  and  vol- 
unteers, and  suppress  whatever  armed  treason  he  might  encounter. 
This  duty  was  performed  in  the  most  gallant  and  effectual  manner. 
Duncombc,  like  Papineau,  Rolph,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp, 
fled  when  he  found  danger  approaching,  leaving  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  bulk  of  these  were  dis- 
armed and  pnrdoned,  but  the  leaders  were  sent  as  piisoners  to  Hamil- 
ton. Large  numbers  joined  the  loyalists,  and  MacNab  declared 
thi'o  he  had  soon  ton  times  the  forc^  he  required. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  standing  as  it  vioes  at  the  termination  of  the 

*  Bidwell  to  Egerton  Ryerson,  May  4th,  18.38. 
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great  canal  traversing  the  state  of  New  York,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  U|.per  lake  navigation,  has  always  been  characterised  by  a 
transient  popubition  of  boatmen,  sailors,  and  persons  of  very  ques- 
tionable reputation.  Mackenzie  had  little  difficulty,  accordingly, 
in  soon  enlisting  there,  under  his  standard,  a  body  of  American 
sympathisers  and  Canadian  refugees.  The  wretched  attempt 
against  Toronto — the  abortive  connnencement  of  a  miserably-or- 
ganised rebellion,  had  not  yet  cured  him  of  his  folly,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Rolph  and  some  others,  he  now  concocted  another 
invasion  of  Canada  from  the  United  States.  Land  and  other  in- 
ducements were  promised  to  his  followers,  which  a  Buffalo  news- 
paper described  as  a  "  wretched  rabble,  ready  to  cut  any  man's 
throat  for  a  dollar  ;  "  while  Mackenzie  put  the  climax  on  his  folly 
by  offering  .£500  for  the  apprehension  of  Head.  To  the  command 
of  the  force  thus  raised,  Dr.  Rolph,  Mackenzie,  and  the  other 
persons  who  formed  the  Canadian  "  executive  committee "  at 
Laffalo,  elevated  a  clever  though  worthless  young  fellow  of  good 
address,  of  the  name  of  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  exceedingly  de- 
sirous to  imitate  General  Houston  in  Texas. 

The  Niagara  River,  which,  in  a  total  descent  of  334  feet,  dis- 
charges all  the  surplus  waters  of  the  great  upper  lake  system 
into  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  length  of  36 1  miles.  In  the  23  miles  to  the 
first  rapid  it  falls  15  feet ;  in  the  next  iialf  mile  it  rushes  over  an 
inclined  plane  having  a  descent  of  fifty-one  feet,  and  then  having 
reached  the  great  fall,  it  takes  a  perpendicular  leap  of  162  feet, 
with  a  mighty  roar,  into  the  seething  cauldron  below.*  For 
the  seven  ensuing  miles  of  its  course  it  foams  and  rushes,  and 
rushes  and  foams,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  rift  between 
upright  walls  of  rock,  until,  after  descending  104  feet  more,  it 
reaches  Queenston,  from  whence  it  winds  its  way,  calmly  and 
majestically,  for  six  miles  farther  on,  with  an  additional  descent 
of  two  feet,  and  is  then  lost  in  tiie  wide  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  navigable  stretch  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  two  miles  above  the  Falls,  lies  Navy  Island,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  channel  some  six 
hundred  yards  in  width  between  it  and  the  village  of  Chippewa, 
on  the  Canadian  shore.  The  distance  to  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the 
American  side,  is  somewhat  greater.  This  inland  was  densely 
covered,  in  1838,  with  heavy  tnulier,  and  hers  Mackenzie  deter- 
mined to  make  his  headquarters  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
It  was  admirably  situated  for  his  purpose.  Being  with- 
out the  territory  of  the.  United  States,  nothing  need  be 
apprehended  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  their  authorities, 
while  it  was  most  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  from  Buffalo,  At  the  same  time,  as  no  force 
had  been  assembled  for  the  protection  of  the  Canadian  frontier, 
little  resistance  to  their  schemes  was   feared   from    that  direction. 
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The  position  was  judiciously  chosen,  and  numbers  of  the  frontier 
vagaljonds  speedily  flocked  to  Van  Rensselaer's  standard,  and  were 
supplied  by  American  citizens  of  wealth,  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, with  provisions  and  military  stores.  To  furnish  this  force, 
which  was  soon  one  thousand  strong;;,  *  with  the  necessary  artillery, 
the  guns  were  taken  out  of  the  state  arsenals  in  some  of  the  frontier 
towns, and  thirteen  were  speedily  plnced  in  position  on  different  parts 
of  the  island,  which  was  likewise  further  secured  by  entrenchments 
and  log  breast  works.  Very  few  Canadians  joined  Van  Rensselaer, 
although  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  strongly 
supported  by  them,  f 

No  sooner  did  Head  (who  at  length  appeared  to  understand  his 
position  more  correctly)  become  aware  of  these  occurrences,  than 
a  body  of  mifitia  was  hastily  collected  at  Chippewa,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Cameron,  to  prevent  a  hostile  descent  in 
that  direction.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  promptly  taken  to 
collect  reinforcements  of  volunteei-s  and  militia  at  the  point  of 
threatened  attack,  where  MacNab,  who  presently  arrived  with  his 
corps,  assumed  the  chief  conuuand,  and  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  One  of  his  first  measures  was 
to  form  an  entrenched  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Chippewa,  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  shelter  for  the  militia ;  his  next  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  American  autlu)rities,  with  respect  to  their 
permitting  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  the  lawless  force  on  Navy 
Island.  He  urged  that  if  it  received  no  succour  of  this  kind,  the 
affair  would  be  closed  without  bloodshed  ;  but  his  humane  remon 
strances  were  wholly  ineffectual.  Open  aid  continued  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Patriots  ;  and  in  broad  daylight  a  small  steamboat, 
the  Caroline,  was  cut  out  of  the  ice  at  Buffalo,  and  proceeded 
down  the  river,  to  convey  men  and  stores  from  the  mainland  to 
Navy  Island.  Seventeen  American  citizens  openly  and  publicly 
signed  a  bond  to  indemnify  her  own^^r  in  case  she  should  be  cap- 
tured ;  and  the  collector  of  the  Buffalo  customs,  pandering  to  the 
mob,  gave  her  the  necessary  clearance  licence.  \ 

Meanwhile,  Van  Rensselaer's  artillery  had  opened  upon  the 
opposite  Canadian  shore,  which  was  tliickly  settled  ;  but  beyond 
putting  several  shot  through  a  house  occupied  by  militia,  and  kil- 
ling a  horse  on  which  a  man,  who  foit^unately  escaped  injury,  was 
riding  at  the  time,  its  fire  was  perfectly  harmless.  A  fire  was 
likewise  f»pened  on  the  boats  sent  from  time  to  time  by  MacNab 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  without,  however,  inflicting 
any  loss  of  life. 

The  gathering  at  Navy  Island  produced  considerable  alarm  at 
Toronto,   and    Head,    by   advice    of     his    council,    proceeded    to 

*  United  States'  Marshal  to  President  Van  Buren,  28th  December,  1838. 

t  See  Van  Rensselaer's  narrative  in  Albany  Adwrtimr  of  30th  of  March, 
1838. 
t  The  Emigrant,  p.  534. 
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Chippewa.  Here  he  found  the  mili'ia,  the  Moliawk  Indians  from 
the  Grand  River,  and  a  body  of  coloured  men  come  to  fight  for  the 
true  land  of  liberty,  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and  was  earnestly 
pressed  to  allow  them  to  clear  the  island  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  He  was  unwilling  to  adopt  this  course  ;  but  gave  his 
consent  for  the  capture  of  the  CarnJiup,  now  openly  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Patriots.  Up  to  this  period  not  a  shot  had  been 
fired  by  the  Canadian  militia,  who  had  remained  strictly  on  the 
defensive.  *  At  the  same  time,  not  only  had  they  been  fired  upon 
from  Navy  Island,  but  also  from  (Jrand  Island  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  where  a  body  of  the  American  militia  was  posted 
to  preserve   neutrality. 

The  arrival  of  the  Cnrofine  soon  gave  an  air  of  unusual  bustle 
to  the  operations  of  the  Patriots,  and  as  it  was  feared  she  might  be 
used  to  land  them  on  the  Canadian  shore,  MacNab  resolved  upon 
her  capture.  Lieutenant  Di'ew,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Alexander 
McLeod,  deputy  sheriff"  of  the  Niagara  District,  volunteered  to 
ascertain  her  movements.  Regardless  of  the  dangers  of  navigation, 
and  of  a  score  of  musket  shots,  tired  at  them  by  the  Patriots,  they 
proceeded,  in  a  small  skiff,  around  the  head  of  Navy  Island,  until 
they  were  able  to  obtain  a  full  A'iew  of  the  eastern  channel  of  the 
river.  They  noticed  the  CaroHiif  lying  at  a  temporary  wharf, 
which  had  been  built  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  As  they 
returned  they  were  subjected  to  a  sharp  rifle  fire,  and  their  boat 
was  splintered  in  a  dozen  places,  but  they  fortunately  escaped  un- 
hurt. During  the  night  a  volunteer  expedition  was  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  C<i)'ofinf.  It  was  too  late,  however, 
in  starting,  daylight  came  on  as  the  boats  approached  the  island, 
and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  compelled  them  to  sheer  off  towards 
Fort  Schlos,ser,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  American  shore,  containing 
a  t^ivern  and  a  few  houses.  From  this  point  a  gun  was  discharged 
at  the  Canadians,  and  several  lifle  shots  as  well,  but  owing  to  the 
long  distance  no  harm  was  sustained. 

On  Uie  29th  the  Caroline  resumed  her  trips  to  Navy  Island,  and 
carried  guns,  supplies  and  reinforcements,  across  from  Fort 
Schlosser.  Preparations  were  now  promptly  pushed  forward  for 
her  capture.  At  nine  o'clock,  next  night,  the  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  s  xty  men,  armed  with  muskets  and  cutlasses,  started  in 
seven  boats,  with  orders  to  Lieutenant  Drew,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, to  seize  and  destroy  the  Caroline  wherever  she  might  be 
found.  But  it  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  by  Colonel  MacNab,  that 
she  was  lying  at  the  Navy  Island  wharf.  The  expedition  pulled 
silently  up  the  river  for  about  a  mile  ;  but  in  taking  this  stretch 
one  boat  grounded  and  stuck  fast,  while  another  couUl  not  make 
headway  against  the  strong  current.  Drew  finally  proceeded 
without  them,  and  crossed  the  river  at  an  angle  until   the  channel 

*  Sir  Francis  Head's  Despatch  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  8th 
January,  1838. 
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between  Navy  ana  Grar  ^.  Island  was  safely  reached,  and  the  boats 
glided  into  United  States'  waters,  when  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Caroline  was  lying  at  Fort 
Schlosser.  Over  two  hours  had  now  passed  away,  and  it  was  near 
midnight  and  intensely  dark.  Presently  Drew's  boat,  which  led, 
was  close  to  the  Caroline.  "  Who  goes  there,"  demanded  the 
sentinel  on  board,  "  answer  or  I  fire."  A  friend,  responded  Drew. 
The  countersign  was  then  fruitlessly  demanded,  when  the  sentry . 
discharged  his  musket  at  the  nearest  boat,  and  shouted  "  boys  turn 
out,  the  enemy's  coming."  The  next  moment  the  Caroline  was 
boarded  fore  and  aft,  and  he*  crew  of  ten  men,  and  twenty-three 
Patriot  recruits  permitted  to  sleep  on  board  for  lack  of  accommo- 
dation on  shore,  were  driven  to  the  dock  like  a  Hock  of  sheep,  in 
thfl  most  abject  terror  for  their  lives.  A  few  shots  were  tired  on 
both  sides  ;  a  few  cutlass  blows  struck  ;  no  small  uproar  took  place  ; 
and  the  Caroline  was  captured.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  up 
nteam  by  her  captors,  and  w  hile  this  was  being  done  Lieutenant 
iilmsley  and  fifteen  men  landed,  and  took  a  position  some  thirty 
yards  towards  the  tavern,  in  order  to  prevent  an  attack  from  that 
direction.  They  were  repeatedly  fired  at,  without,  however,  suffer- 
ing; any  loss.  Presently  the  Caroline  was  unloosed  from  the  wharf, 
thoroughly  examined  to  see  that  no  one  was  left  on  board,  and 
then  set  on  fi  re.  She  was  towed  out  into  the  current  for  about 
two  hundred  yards,  so  that  the  wharf  might  not  be  burned.  She 
was  then  abandoned,  and,  now  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  left  to  drift 
with  the  current.  She  presently  sank  in  shallow  water,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  Falls,  where  her  engine  could  be  seen  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  all  was  darkness  again.  Some  of  her  charred 
timbers  floated  downwards  with  the  current,  passed  under  the 
bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island,  and  were  afterwards  picked  up  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  The  casualties  of  the  Canadians 
were  not  serious.  Lieutenant  McCormack  had  been  badly  wound- 
ed by  a  gunshot  and  cutlass  blows.  Richard  Arnold,  a  boat  builder 
by  trade,  who  had  set  the  Caroline  on  fire,  and  was  the  last  man 
to  leave  her,  was  also  severely  hurt.  On  the  Patriot  side  Amos 
Durfee,  a  resictent  of  Buffalo,  was  killed  during  the  melee  by  a  shot 
fired  by  his  own  friends  at  Elmsley's  men,  and  a  few  others  were 
wounded  ;  but  none  seriously.  The  evidence  subsequently  given 
in  this  case,  showed  that  these  were  the  only  casualties  that 
took  place.  The  destruction  of  the  Caroline  awoke  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation among  the  American  people,  who  in  the  angry  feelings 
of  the  hour,  ignored  the  fact  that  their  own  citizens  had  first  invad- 
ed Canadian  soil,  and  made  war  on  a  friendly  country  in  the  absence 
of  all  due  preventative  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Many  thousands  of  American  citizens,  who 
had  hitherto  cared  very  little  about  the  Patriots  or  their  fortunes, 
now  became  their  open  supporters,  and  declared  that  the  violation 
of  their  soil  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  blood.  Numerous  public 
meetings  were  held    along  the  border,  and  frequently  addressed  by 
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Mackenzie,  now  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  turn  matters  had 
taken,  and  at  the  serious  storm  he  had  caused.  Governor  Marcy, 
of  New  York,  sent  a  special  message  to  the  state  legislature  at 
Albany,  drawing  its  attention  to  the  capture  of  the  Cnroline,  and 
to  the  massacre,  as  he  erroneously  stated,  of  one-third  of  her  crew  ; 
and  President  Van  Buren  intimated  to  Congress,  that  a  demand 
for  reparation  must  be  made  on  Great  Britain.  Lieutenant  Drew 
was  indicted  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Durfee,  by  a  grand  jury  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Mcl-Dod,  who  falsely 
avowed  'umself  as  one  of  the  captors  of  the  Caroline,  was  after- 
wards arrested  in  the  United  States  and  tried  for  his  life  at  Utica, 
but  fortunately  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence  against  him.  For 
some  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  capture  of  the  Caroline,  and  the 
arrest  of  McLeod,  would  lead  to  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  But  calmer  counsels  presently  prevp'lcd,  and  the 
violation  of  American  sviil  was  tinally  condoned,  in  1842,  by  an 
apology  from  the  British  Government. 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  Legislature  was  convened,  in  order 
that  proper  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  present  emergency.  I'he 
opening  address  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  a  long  one,  and  of  a 
more  sober  and  sensible  description  than  the  speeches  he  had 
previously  made  on  similar  occasions.  Alluding  to  the  recent 
interference  of  American  foreigners  in  Canadian  politics,  he  de- 
clared "  that  it  was  not  to  be  endured  by  the  people  of  a  free 
country.  I  entertain,"  he  added,  "  no  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the 
result.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  will  not  be  left 
to  defend  their  country  alone,  for  they  belong  to  an  empire  which 
does  not  suffer  its  subjects  to  be  injured  with  impunity  ;  and  if  a 
national  war,  which  it  rests  with  the  American  Government  to 
fiVert,  should  be  the  unhappy  consequences  of  an  intolerant  invasion 
of  our  freedom,  the  civilised  world,  while  it  sympathises  with  our 
just  cause,  will  view  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and  abhorrence, 
this  attempt  of  a  body  of  American  citizens,  treacherously  to  attack 
and  plunder,  in  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  their  oldest,  most 
intimate,  and  their  most  natural  ally."  One  of  the  first  measures 
of  the  session  was  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

Meanwhile,  the  prudent  Colborne  perceived  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada  had  not  formed  a  proper  estimate  of 
matters  there,  and  that  he  had  better  attend  to  the  preservation  of 
that  Province  himself.  He  accordingly  directed  the  march  of 
troops  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  occupy  the  more  exposed  frontier 
posts,  while  he  still,  however,  relied  upon  the*' local  militia  as  the 
chief  force  for  the  defence  of  their  several  districts.  Fortunately 
the  season  was  unusually  mild.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  remained 
open  till  the  middle  of  January.  The  uppei  lakes  and  rivers 
also  continued  free  from  ice,  and  thus  presented  the  neces-  1838. 
sary  facilities  for  moving  troops  to  every  threatened  point 
of  attack,  it  being  the  plan  of  the  American  sympathisers  to  assail 
the  country  at  different  places  at  the  same  time,  as  had  been  done 
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in  all  the  former  invasions  of  Canada.  A  strong  force  of  artillery 
was  soon  assembled  at  Chippewa,  as  well  as  a  body  of  troops  ;  and 
General  Van  Rensselaer  finding  Navy  Island  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult of  occupation,  when  a  tire  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars  was 
directed  against  it,  evacuated  it  on  the  14th  of  January,  and 
I'etliod  with  his  force  to  the  American  mainland,  where  he  was 
arrest<id,  but  soon  afterwards  released.  The  state  authorities  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  guns  and  mate'-ial  of  war  stolen  from  their 
arsennls.  The  loss  of  the  Canadians  during  its  siege  was  only  one 
man  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Patriots  has  never  been 
ascertained,  but  it  must  jjave  been  more  than  vas  generally  sup- 
posed at  the  time,  as  the  Canadian  bombardment  of  the  island  was 
a  severe  one,  and  directed  by  an  experienced  artillery  officer, 
Captain  Luard.  The  Patriots'  hospital  had  been  established  at 
Grand  Island,  in  American  territory,  whither  their  wounded  were 
all  conveyed.  An  engineer  officer  visited  Navy  Island  shortly 
after  its  evacuation,  and  made  a  report  on  its  condition.  The 
defences  were  found  to  be  much  weaker  than  had  been  supposed. 
The  western  part  of  tiie  island  presented  a  scene  of  wretchedness, 
desolation  and  filth,  which  proved  what  hardships  the  Patriots  had 
suffered  at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year.  The  liovels  termed 
barracks  had  been  hastily  constructed,  in  the  poorest  manner,  and 
afforded  little  shelter  from  the  weather.  But  for  the  charity  of 
their  sympathisers  in  Buffiilo,  who  supplied  them  with  food,  and 
even  necessary  clothing,  tlie  suffering  of  the  Patriots,  recruited 
mostly  from  the  worst  and  poorest  classes  of  the  border  population, 
would  have  been  much  greater  even  than  it  was.  The  season, 
although  a  mild  one,  as  regarded  frost  sind  snow,  was  still  very 
inclement,  and  characteris3<l  by  frequent  storms  of  cold  rain  and 
sleet ;  the  very  worst  kind  of  weather  for  badly  housed  people  to 
face.  But  amid  all  the  wretchedness  and  privation  on  Navy 
Island  during  the  Patriot  occupation,  lasting  a  whole  month, 
womanly  affection  cast  a  ray  of  tender  light.  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
leaving  her  family  to  the  care  of  friends,  came  there  to  cheer  and 
sustain  her  husband  in  his  abode  of  wretchedness  and  guilt.  Her 
dwelling  was  a  log  shanty  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  here  in  a  rough 
booth,  like  that  on  board  ship,  on  a  bed  of  straw,  was  her  sleeping 
jjlace.  The  rain  found  its  way  through  the  imperfect  roof,  the  open 
chinks  in  the  log  walls  admitted  the  chilling  winds  of  winter  ;  the 
wretchedness,  the  clamour,  the  tilth,  the  vileness  of  the  rabble  out- 
side inflicted  even  greater  hardship  ;  and  yet  the  love  of  that 
dauntless  woman  nipe  superior  to  her  repulsive  environments,  and 
fpr  her  husband's  sake  she  braved  them  all.* 

While  these  occurrences  were  transpiring  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Sutherland,  who  had  become  an 
Amorijan  citizen,  proceeded  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  organise  a  descent  upon  Audiersburg. 
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Opposite  this  town  is  the  Canadian  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  in  the 
Detroit  River,  which  presented  a  favourable  rendezvous  for  the 
sympathisers,  and  to  which  a  body  of  them  moved  from  Cleveland, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  under  the  leadership  of  <a  person  of  the  name 
of  Dodge.  At  Gibraltar  village  they  were  joined  by  Sutherland 
with  several  boats  and  scows,  on  board  of  which  were  three  field- 
pieces,  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of  arms,  and  a  very  large 
supply  of  provisionsj^  A  fine  schooner,  the  Atuit^,  which  had  been, 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  loaded  at  Detroit  with  cannon 
and  several  hundred  muskets,  taken  fnmi  the  state  arsenals  of 
Michigan,  brought  down  another  detachment  of  Canadian  refugees 
and  American  sympathisers.  So  great  was  the  feeling  manifested 
in  favour  of  these  men,  that  the  United  States'  Marshal  was  utterly 
unable  to  prevent  their  proceedings,  now  plainly  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  of  his  government  with  Great 
Britain. 

There  were  no  troops  of  any  arm  at  Amherstburg  at  this  period, 
and  the  militia,  hastily  drawn  together  for  its  defence,  were  indis- 
criminately armed  with  rifles,  fowling-pieces,  {»,nd  pitchforks.  After 
this  motley  force  had  been  dismissed  from  parade  at  three  o'clock, 
on  the  8th,  the  alarm  spread  that  Sutherland's  band  was  advancing 
from  Sugar  Island,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  where  it  had 
temporarily  taken  post,  with  the  view  of  immediately  obtaining 
possession  of  Bois  Blanc.  This  it  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and 
three  hundred  militia,  among  whom  wer.^  a  troop  of  dismounted 
volunteer  cavalry  from  the  London  distric'.,  hurried  into  boats  and 
on  board  a  schooner  then  lying  at  the  town,  took  possession  of  the 
island,  and  promptly  adopted  measures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  an 
enemy.  Sutherland's  flotilla,  now  consisting  of  the  An^ie,  a  sloop, 
the  Georye  Stroiu/,  and  several  boats  and  scows,  having  some  six 
hundred  men  on  board,  when  it  was  discovered  that  preparations 
were  made  to  repel  a  landing,  sheered  off  after  tiring  two  guns  at 
the  militia.  It  was  next  supposed  from  his  mcvements  that  the 
enemy  would  attempt  to  land  on  the  main  shore  and  capture  Am- 
herstburg, now  defended  by  only  a  hundred  men.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  abandon  the  island,  and  return  to  defend  the 
town.  But  Sutherland's  courage  failed  him  when  the  moment  for 
action  came,  and  instead  of  making  a  descent  either  against  Bois 
Blanc  or  Amherstburg,  he  directed  his  boat  flotilla  to  pull  for  one 
of  the  American  Islands.*  He  sent  a  message  to  Theller,  now 
commanding  the  Annn,  acquainting  him  with  this  mo^'ement,  and 
directing  him  to  join  him. 

Instead  of  sailing  round  Bois  Blanc,  which  would  have  involved 
a  considerable  loss  of  time,  Theller  boldly  determined  to  run  up 
the  channel  between  that  island  and  Amherstburg,  there  being  a 
good  breeze  in  his  favour.  He  was  repeatedly  fired  upon  by  the 
militia  with  rifles  ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  do  much  in- 
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jury  with  small  arms,  and  only  one  of  his  crew  was  killed  and  a 
few  wounded.  The  Canadian?:  had  no  artillery,  or  he  would  have 
suffered  much  more  severely.  The  Anuf  replied  to  their  tire  by  a 
few  discharges  of  grape  and  round  shot,  without,  however,  doing 
any  mischief.  She  also  fired  upon  the  United,  a  small  steam  ferry- 
boat, which  usually  ran  Ix^tween  Detroit  and  Windsor.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  (li'ortji'  Strorvt,  which  continued  to  lie  under 
Bois  Blanc,  was  captured,  and  shortly  after  the  A'linc  again  made 
her  appearance,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  heart  of  the  town  of 
Amherstburg,  with  round  shot  and  grape  ;  but  providentially  with- 
out injury  to  the  inhabitants,  although  several  buildings  were 
struck. 

Meanwhile,  Sutherland  had  taken  possession  of  Bois  Blanc  ;  so 
during  the  day  the  movements  of  the  Aniif.  were  narrowly  watched 
by  the  militia.  As  night  approached,  the  wind  fieshened,  and  blew 
directly  on  the  Canadian  s'  )re.  Iheller  determined  to  run  past 
the  town,  being  now  above  it,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the 
Liand.  But  sharp  and  repeated  volleys  were  poured  into  tlie  Anne 
by  the  milit'a.  Her  ropes  and  sails  were  cut  up  by  their  fire,  her 
helmsmen  shot  down,  and  she  sooi  drifted  helplessly  on  the  lee- 
shore.  Her  crew,  however,  still  continue  I  to  keep  up  a  discharge 
of  cannon  and  musketry  ;  but  the  volunteers  of  the  militia  after 
giving  them  another  volley,  pluiige<i  into  the  water,  boarded,  and 
carried  her  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  Twenty-one  prisoners 
were  captured,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  with  some  money, 
stores,  and  provisions.  The  crew  had  three  men  killed  and  twelve 
wounded,  some  severely.  The  capture  of  the  Anne  convinced 
>Suthei'land  how  little  impression  he  wns  likely  to  make  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Sugar  Island. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Govern  jr  Mason,  of  Michigan,  and  induced 
to  conduct  his  men  to  the  mainland,  where  they  were  dispersed, 
while  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  again  set  at  liberty,  after  the  farce 
of  bringing  him  to  trial  had  been  gone  through  with. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempt  of  Sutherland  to  obtain  possession 
of  Amherstburg.  The  conduct  of  the  gallant  militia  was  beyond 
all  praise  ;  and  the  exertions  of  several  wealthy  citizens  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  provision  and  fucnisli  them  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, merit  the  warmest  gratitude  of  posterity.  Among  thp'^e 
citizens  was  a  Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  who  loaned  $10,000  tc  the 
commissariat  ;  while  several  others  came  forwaid  to  endorse  notes 
to  pay  the  merchants  of  Detroit  foi'  the  pork  and  flour  to  feed  the 
militia,  which  this  portion  of  Canada  was  then  unable  to  furnish. 

The  capture  of  the  Anne  supplied  the  i^ons  and  muskets  s.-  much 
needed.  Two  of  her  cannon  wore  mouiited  on  For^  Maiden,  which 
was,  however,  in  a  wretched  condition,  having  been  permitted  to 
go  to  ruin  ;  the  other  was  placed  on  board  a  schooner,  fitted  up  by 
Captain  ^'idal,  a  retired  naval  otiicer,  resident  in  the  district.  The 
militia  crowded  to  protect  the  frontier   in  expectation  of  another 
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invasion,  and  nearly  four  thousand  were  soon  posLod  at  various 
points  alonj^  tlie  Detroit  lliver.  Auion*,'  these  were  two  hundred 
Indians  from  Delaware,  and  a  body  of  coloured  men,  settled  in  tho 
western  part  of  the  Province,  tlie  poor  liuntetl  fugitives  from 
American  slavery,  who  had  at  length  found  liberty  and  security 
under  the  Britisii   flag."*- 

Tlieir  ill  success  hitherto  had  not  t,iught  the  Patriots  wisdom, 
and  although  the  gaols  of  hot!)  Provinces  were  crowded  with  prison- 
ers, waiting  their  doom,  others  were  not  warned  V)y  their  unhap|)y 
condition.  Secret  societies,  termed  Hunters'  Lodges,  were  fornie<l 
along  the  American  border  in  order  to  revolutionise  Canada,  and 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  the  republicans  at  this 
side  of  the  line.  Mackenzie,  who  had  moved  eastward  to  Water- 
town,  and  who  did  not  yet  consider  ho  had  done  sutHcient  mischief, 
and  other  refugees,  were  active  in  organising  iinotiier  combined 
invasion  of  their  country — a  fresh  draria  of  blood  and  misery  ;  an<l 
so  certain  were  some  of  their  delu(.ed  followers  of  success,  that 
farms  in  Canada  were  played  for  as  stakes,  and  outline  maps  pre- 
pared for  the  townships  they  imagined  they  were  about  to  receive.! 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  the  Patiiots  determined  to 
make  four  simultaneous  movements  against  Canada — fi-om  Detn  't, 
Sandusky,  Watertown  and  Vermont.  The  last  of  these  has 
already  been  described,  in  the  narrative  of  the  rebellion  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  expedition  from  Watertown,  to  the  number  of  some 
two  thousand  men,  rendezvoused  at  French  Creek,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  under  the  connnand  of  the  same  Van  Rensselaer 
who  had  figured  at  Navy  Island,  and  of  "  Bill  ''  Johnston,  a  most 
notorious  border  vagabond.  Finding,  however,  that  the  militia 
garrison  of  Kingston  was  fully  prepai-ed  for  their  reception,  the 
courage  of  these  brigands  failed  them  completely,  and  they  speedily 
dispersed. 

The  movement  from  Detroit,  led  by  a  Canadian  refugee  of  the 
name  of  McLeod,  was  also  unsuccessful.  He  took  pt)ssession  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Detroit  River,  from  whence,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  he  was  dislodged  by  the  lire  of  ;u'tillerv,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States,  where  his  force  was  dispersed  and  disarmed  by 
the  authorities,  now  beginning  to  exert  thems,  Ives  effectually. 

The  Patriot  force  from  Sauduskr,  under  the  direction  of  Suthei-- 
land  and  others,  established  itself  on  Point  Pele,  a  Canadian  island, 
eight  miles  long  and  four  wide,  situated  some  forty  miles  from 
Amherstburg  and  twenty  from  the  mainland.  Troops  had  mean- 
while reached  the  Detroit  frontier,  mid  measures  were,  promptly 
taken  by  Colonel  Maitland,  of  the  32nd  regiment,  to  dislodge  the 
enemy.  Finding  that  the  ice  was  sutficiently  strong,  he  crossed 
from  the  mainland  to  Point  Pele,  with  a  force  of  regulars  and 
militia,  and  placed  detachments  at  different  points  to  cut  off  tiie 
Patriots'  retreat.     Theii-  main  body,   however,   after  being  chased 

*  Radcliff's  Despatch,   10th  January,   1S3S.     t  Canada  as  it  Was,   etc. 
vol.  ii,  p.  69. 
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tlir()U<^li  the  woods,  succeocbid  in  fij^htiii^'  tlicir  way  to  the  American 
mainland  ;  but  witli  .scvcro  loss  to  tlicmselvtis,  tiiirteen  being  killed 
and  forty  wounded.  Several  of  tluMii  also  were  taken  prisoners. 
On  tli(!  side  of  the  Can  idians,  two  soldiers  of  tJH!  .32nd  were  killed 
and  twonty-eii^ht  wounde-}.  Tlxj  Patriots,  numbering  some  five 
hundred  men,  wen;  well  armed,  and  fouijlit  desperately  for  their 
lives,  when  they  found  tlu^ir  retr<!at  out  off  by  a  df^tachment  oil:  the 
.'}2nd  and  some  iiiili..a  under  Captiiin  Jjrown.  A  day  or  two  after 
this  afi'air  Sutherland  was  accidentally  mot  on  the  ice  by  Colonel 
John  Prince,  and  brought  a  prisomn'  to  the  shore.* 

Meanwhile,  tlu;  Home  Ministry  had  recalled  H(!ad,  and  appoint- 
ed Sir  George  Arthur,  recently  governor  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  an  abh?  man,  as  his  successor.  Tin;  former  prorogued  the 
Legislature  on  the  Gth  of  March,  in  a  long  and  inflated  speech,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  recent  occuircMices,  justified  his  course,  and 
so  dropped  the  cui'tain  on  his  exceedingly  unfortunate  administra- 
tion. ()n  tlu!  'J3rd  the  new  Lieutenant-Oovernor,  who  had  arrived 
out  from  l^^ngland  l)y  way  of  New  York,  was  sworn  in  at  Toronto, 
and  Head  was  relieved  of  hiii  administrative  cares  for  ever.  He 
immediat«^ly  jn-epared  f<jr  his  departure  to  ICngland,  and  being  in- 
formed that  pai'ties  had  determined  to  assassinate  liim,  should  he 
travel  overland  to  Halifax,  resolved  to  proceed  to  New  York,  via 
Kingston  and  Watertown,  and  embark  at  that  city.  He  succeeded 
in  safely  accomplishing  his  joui-ney,  though  not  without  consider- 
able persouid  risk,  having  been  recognised  at  Watertown,  and 
pursued  from  thence  towards  Utica.  Being  a  f,'ood  horseman,  how- 
ever, he  soon  distancet]  his  pursuers.  Onve  at  New  York  he  was 
perfectly  safe,  although  an  (tbject  of  considerable  public  curiosity, 
a  very  large  body  of  its  citizejis  assembling  to  see  him  embark.  On 
returning  to  England  he  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  (lovern- 
ment,  who,  however,  paid  him  liberally  for  his  services,  but  he 
never  afterwards  received  any  appointment,  devoted  himself  solely 
to  literary  woi-k,  became  poorer  as  time  [jassed  awiiy,  and  gladly 
accepted  .'in  author's  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He 
died  in  July,  1875. 


THE  GOVEUNMENT  OF  8111  (lEOKGE  ARTHUR. 


The  gaols  of  Hninilton  and  Toronto  were  now  crowded  with 
prisoners.  In  the  former  town  a  special  connnission  was  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  political  ollenders  ;  in  the  latter  a  court-martial  had 
assembled  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  chief  offenders  were  mostly 
tried  by  a  judge  and  jury.  The  "Constitutional  Reformers"  of 
Toronto  prestMitcMl  a  numerously  signed  adt^ess  to  Sir  George 
Arthui,  congratulating  him  on  his  accession  to  the  Government, 
and  asking  mercy  for  the  five  hundred  political  prisoners  held  in 
durance.     His  answer  embodied  a  sharp  rebuke.    He  stated  reform 

*  Maitland's  Despatches,  4tli  and  5th  March,  18M8,  Kingston  Chronicle^ 
March,  1838. 
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had  been  made  the  cloak  of  tlio  crimes  committed  l.y  these  prison- 
ers ;  and  that,  at  the  present  crisis,  it  was  imprudent  to  ado[)t  such 
an  appeHation.  At  the  same  time,  lie  av(»\ved  hi:;  d.terminatiun  to 
let  impartial  justice  take  its  c(»ui'st'. 

Having  been  completely  foiled  in  their  combined  movement  to 
revolutionise  the  Canadas,  the  Patriots,  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  ;idopted  no  further  oth-nsive  mea^ui-es.  Sccict  associa- 
tions, however,  continued  in  full  operation  aloni,'  tlitr  American 
frontier.  Hunters'  Lodges  were  oiganised  in  every  dii-ection,  by 
which  covert  stt^ps  were  taken  for  another  attemj)t  agiiinst  this 
country.  Meanwhile,  Colboi-ne  had  made  prompt  prepn  rat  ions  to 
meet  every  emei'gency — ^ev(M»  a  war  with- the  United  States,  now  a 
possible  contingency,  owing  to  the  ill  fending  excited  by  the 
destruction  of  the  C(i"-Iinn  and  the  Maine  boundary  disputes,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  numerous  acts  of  aggi'ession  against  Canada 
committed  by  American  citizens,  on  the  other.  Engineer  ollicer.s 
were  sent  to  every  point  where  troops  or  fortifications  were  re(|iiired. 
At  Amherstburg,  in  the  courseof  the  ensuing  sunnner,  I'\)rt  Maiden 
was  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  extensive  barracks  were  connnenced 
at  London  ;  Fort  Mississaga,  at  Niagara,  was  put  into  a  good  posi- 
tion for  defence  ;  the  works  at  Kingston  were  sti-engthened";  addi- 
tional barracks  begun  at  Toi'onto  ;  and  Fort  W'ellingtctn,  o.t 
Prescott,  rendered  impregnal)le  to  sudden  attack.  No  sofmer  had 
navigation  opened  than  a  large  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  transports, 
which  had  brought  troops  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  crowded  the  spaci- 
ous harbour  of  Quebec.  Tliese  troops  were  soon  distributed  along 
the  frontier,  and  being  supported  by  forty  thousand  of  tlie  most 
efficient  militia  pi-obably  in  the  world,  Cfinada  was  in  a  better 
position  to  repel  hostile  invasion  than  at  any  foiniei'  j)eriod. 

Up  to  the  month  of  May,  Samu(d  Lount  and  Peter  Matthews, 
two  leaders  of  Mackenzie's  attack  upon  Toronto,  had  alone  been 
executed  for  treason.  Their  fate  was  a  sad  one,  but  their  punish- 
ment was  just.  Jioth  belonged  to  the  Metho'list  Episcopal  body, 
and  were  attended  by  its  ministers  to  the  scaffold.  Several  others 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  at  Hamilton  and  Toronto  ;  but  Sir 
George  Arthur,  blending  mercy  with  justice,  transfe'red  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  penitentiaiy  at  Kingston.  ,"'  .-ral  political 
prisoners  were  actjuitted  as  being  iinujcent  .<»r  want  of  proof  ; 
and  many  of  the  lesser  actors  in  the  drama  of  rebellion  were  re- 
leased on  giving  .security  for  tlieir  future  good  conduct.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  tried  and  ac(|uitted,  l)ut  had  a  narrow  escape.  In  Lower 
Cana<la,  martial  laAv  had  been  abolished  ;  and  matters  generally,  in 
both  Provinces,  bore  every  appearance  of  returning  trantiuillity. 
But,  as  the  month  of  May  ])rogre.ssed,  rumours  prevailed  that  the 
Patriots  were  about  to  undertake  anothei-  attempt  again.st  tlie 
Province,  for  which  Mackenzie,  Duncombe,  and  McLeod  were  active- 
ly engaged  in  making  preparations.  The  more  secure  condition  of 
the  frontier,  howevei-,  left  them  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success, 
and  very  little  apprehension  of  the  result  was  entertained.     While 
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matters  were  in  this  state,  a  most  atrocious  act  was  cornniitted,  in 
the  burninj^  of  the  Si'r  Rnhfrl  IWI,  one  of  the  tinest  steamboats 
plying  on  tlie  St.  LiwrtMicc,  by  t\\v  notorious  Hill  Jolinston,  at  the 
head  of  a  s^an;;^  of  somt;  Ht'ty  incn,  who  boarded  her  before  day  on 
the  29th,  while  takintj  in  wood  at  Wells  Island,  at  the  American 
side  of  the  river,  and  seven  miles  fn^ni  French  Creek.  The  passen- 
gers were  compcflUid  t<j  rise  from  their  beds  ;  and,  after  dressing 
hastily,  several  females  amonji;  theju  were  put  on  shore,  and  left  to 
shift  for  the;nselves  on  a  most  inclement  night,  while  the  men 
were  confined  in  the  cabin,  through  the  skylights  of  which  muskets 
were  pointed  to  pnivent  them  from  interfering.  At  length,  when 
the  pirates  had  satisfied  themselves  that  no  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, a  panel  was  broken  in  the  cabin  door,  through  which 
their  prisoners  vveie  allowed  to  pass,  one  by  one,  and  go  ashore. 
The  vessel  was  then  riHed  and  set  on  Hre,  when  Johnston  and  his 
gang,  betaking  themselves  to  their  whale-boats,  made  their  escape. 
The  cri!W  of  the  Sir  Rohert  Pel  lost  all  their  baggage,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  able  to  save  very  little  of  their  effects. 

Governor  Marcy,  of  New  York  State,  on  receiving  intelligence 
at  Albany  of  this  l)arb!i.rous  outrage,  immediately  departed  for  the 
frontier,  and  took  active  measures  to  discover  the  perpetrators, 
some  of  whom  were  apprehended  and  lodged  in  gaol,  but  afterwards 
escaped  punishment,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  proof  against  them. 
A  reward  was  o^^'ered  for  the  apprehension  of  Johnston  ;  but  the 
labyrintl)  of  the  Tiiousand  Islands  afforded  him  and  his  gang  a 
secure  refuge,  and  enaV>led  him  to  elude  eve;  step  taken  for  his 
capture.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  descent  was  made  by  him  on 
Amherst  Island,  near  Kingston,  and  three  farm-houses  plundered 
of  money  and  valuables.  On  the  10th  he  issued  a  most  impudent 
proclamation,  avowing  that  he  had  commanded  the  expedition 
which  destroyed  the  Sir  Rohert  Peel.  His  opportunities  to  do 
further  mischief  were,  however,  restricted  by  Colborne,  who 
directed  .a  body  of  sailors  and  marines  to  scour  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  strengthened  the  various  military  posts  along  the 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  with  soldiers  and  picked  militia.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  also  sent  troops  to  their  frontier  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  prevent  the  further  organisation  of  armed  expeditions 
against  the  Canadas. 

Despite  all  these  precautionary  measures,  a  body  of  sympathisers 
crossed  over  the  Niagara  frontier,  overpowered  some  Lancers,  and 
plundered  a  house  at  the  Short  Hills  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  valuable  property.  Thirty  of  these  ruffians,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  a  swamp,  were  afterwards  taken,  as  well  as  Morrow, 
their  leader,  who  was  subsequently  executed  for  the  crime.  In 
consequence  of  these  occurrences,  Sir  George  Arthur  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  from  travelling  in  the  Provinrj 
without  proper  passports.  ^*.t  the  same  time,  it  was  also  determirod 
that  persons  found  unlawfully  armed,  or  aiding  in  or  abetting  acts 
of  treason,  should  be  deemed  prisoners  of  war,  and  treated  accord- 
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ingly.  Simultaneously  with  the  affair  at  the  Short  Hills,  bodies  (»f 
Patriots  penetrated  into  the  London  Distiiut,  where  a  number  of 
state  prisoners  were  rescued  from  durance,  and  the  store  of  a 
French  trader  at  Delaware  piundereid.  From  this  point  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  wiio  overtookand  routed  them,  and  capture<l 
several  of  their  number.  At  CJoderich  a  body  of  these  pirates  made 
their  appearance  in  a  sloop,  and  .after  committin;:^  some  robberies 
in  the  shops  there,  escaped  in  a  United  States'  steamer.  Such 
were  the  persons  sent  to  liberate  Canada  \)y  Mackenzie  and  his 
refugee  confederates. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  sunnner  passcrd  ijuietly  away,  and  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  Lord  Durham's  tour  through  the  Province. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  get  up  hostile  expeditions  in  the 
adjoining  states  ;  but  these  were  suppressed  by  the  American  mili- 
tary authorities,  now  exerting  themselves  most  etticiently.  With 
respect  to  the  numerous  politicid  prisoners,  the  same  lenient  policy 
was  pursued  as  in  Lower  Canada  ;  the  leaders  alone  were  to  be 
punished,  the  rest  were  released.  The  Reform  pniss  again  began 
to  agitate  the  constitutional  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  the  old 
machinery  of  party  was  gradually  coming  into  full  play,  in  the 
belief  that  rebellious  and  "sympathising  ''  troubles  had  terminate* I. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer,  some  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
escape  of  several  prisoners  confined  at  Kingston.  Theller  iind 
Dodge,  captured  in  the  Anne,  likciwise  effected  their  escape  fi'om 
prison  at  Quebec.  On  the  22nd  of  Octolier  a  proclamation,  offering 
amnesty  to  certain  political  offentlers,  was  published  by  Arthur. 

Meanwhile,  Hunters'  Lodges  continued  to  exist  along  the  border  ; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  another  Patriot  invasion  of  the 
Canadas.  Col  borne  had  received  minute  information  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  necessary  defensive  preparations  were  accordingly 
made.  In  Upper  Canada,  Arthur  calleil  out  a  portion  of  the 
militia,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  by  j)roclamation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  armed  vessels  now  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  were  put 
into  the  most  efficient  condition  for  active  service. 

The  tinal  Patriot  invasion  of  Canada,  like  all  the  preceding  ones, 
was  based  on  the  principal  of  combined  movement,  ^.i  Lower 
Canada,  Robert  Nelson  established  himself  at  Napierville  ;  while  in 
Upper  Canada,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  possession  of  Fort 
Wellington,  at  Prescott,  and  of  Fort  Maiden,  at  Amherstburg. 

On  the  10th  of  November  a  body  of  armed  men  embarked  at 
Oswego  on  boarci  the  Unltt'd  Staten,  a  large  steamer  plying  from 
Ogdensburg  westward.  At  the  same  time,  two  schooners  conveyed 
a  detachment  of  Patriots  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  were  taken 
in  tow  by  this  steamer,  as  she  descendeil  the  i-iver.  On  the  night 
of  the  11th  they  were  off  Brock ville,  and  considerable  alarm  was 
felt  lest  the  enemy  might  land  and  attack  that  town.  This,  how- 
ever, formed  no  part  of  their  plan,  and  they  proceeded  to  Prescott, 
midway  between  which  town  and  Ogdensburg  the  schooners  cast 
anchor.     Here  next  morning  tliey  were  attacked  Vjy  a  small  British 
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armed  steanior,  the  Expeviincvt,  mounting  two  guns,  and  compelled 
to  move  nearer  the  Amei'ican  shore.  The  Experiment  likewise  fired 
upon  the  Unifnl  Staffs,  which  came  out  from  Ogdensburg  harbour, 
apparently  with  the  object  of  taking  the  schooners  again  in  tow,  and 
of  landing  tiie  sympathisers  slie  had  on  board  at  Prescott,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  sheer  of!.  Having  injured  one  of  her  guns,  the  £x- 
2>erii)ient  was  under  tlie  necessity  of  running  into  Prescott  to  refit, 
when  che  Patriots  promj)tIy  landed  a  body  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  led  by  Von  Schultz,  a  Poli.sl  adventurer,  a  little 
further  down  the  i'iv(u' at  Windmill  Point,  which  was  beycmd  the 
range  of  t\w  guns  at  Fort  Wellington.  This  was  an  excellent  defen- 
sive position.  The  Windmill,  a  circular  building  of  great  strength^ 
was  flanked  by  .several  stone  dwelling  houses  and  walls,  the  latter 
forming  good  breast-works  ;  and  as  the  road  ran  close  by  this  post 
it  commanded  both  the  land  and  water  ap})roaches.  Having  thus 
made  a  .solid  lodgment  on  Canadian  .soil,  the  Patriots  expected  to 
be  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  were  completely  di.sap- 
pointed.  Scarcely  any  one  aided  them  (tpenly,  while  the  militia  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  were  soon  swarniing  towards  Pre.scott, 
from  all  directions,  to  drive  the  invaders  from  their  country. 

By  the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  force  of  over  four  hundred  militia 
and  eighty  regulai-s  had  be(Mi  drawn  together,  and  supported  by 
the  V'u'toria  and  Colxntnj  armed  st»>amers,  moved  forward  at  seven 
o'clock  under  the  cumu)and  of  Major  Young,  one  of  tlie  military 
officers  .sent  out  fi-oiu  England  to  oi-ganise  the  militia,  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  the  bj-east-work  he  had  formed,  by  connecting  the 
stone  walls  around  the  mill  with  entrenchments  of  earth.  The 
Patriots  fought  desperately,  but  were  gradually  driven  from  point 
to  point,  and  finally  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  stone  buildings 
Avithin  their  position,  where,  as  the  attacking  force  had  no  artillery, 
and  tlie  guns  of  the  steamers  made  no  impression  on  the  mill,  they 
were  permitted  for  the  present  to  remain.  Strong  pickets,  how- 
ever, were  posted  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape  duri.ig  the  ensuing 
night.  The  loss  of  the  Canadians  during  this  actitm  was  severe. 
Two  officers  and  six  men  were  killed  ;  and  three  officers  and  thirty- 
nine  men  wounded.  The  Patriots  suffered  still  more  .severely.  Two 
of  their  othceis  and  eleven  men  had  been  killed,  a  large  number 
wounder^  and  thirty-two  taken  prisoners.  During  the  battle, 
several  boats  tilled  with  men  had  attempted  to  cross  from  the 
opposite  side,  but  were  prevented  by  the  armed  steamers.  The 
American  shore  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who  cheered  vigor- 
ously whenever  they  supposed  their  countrymen  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Canadians.  Meanwhile,  the  .schooner-s,  which  had  sought 
shelter  near  the  American  shore,  were  taken  posse.ssion  of  by  a 
United  States  marshal,  aided  by  .sume  troops.  The  steamer  United 
Stdtcs  was  also  seized,  and  the  unhappy  adventurers  at  Windmill 
Point  left  to  theii-  fate,  although  they  repeatedly,  begged  to  be 
taken  oft'.*  • 

*  8ee  Von  Schultz's  Statement. 
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During  the  14th  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  retain  his  position 
undisturbed,  tlie  Experhneid  keeping  a  sharp  watcii  to  prevent  his 
escape.  On  the  following  day  heavy  artillery  was  forwarded  from 
Kingston,  as  well  as  a  body  of  troops,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dundas  ;  but  owing  to  some  delays  these  did  not  reach  Prescott 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  IGth.  As  night  approacluid  the  troops  and 
militia  movedforward  to  the  assault,  and  being  well  supp()rted  by 
the  fire  of  their  guns,  the  Patriots  were  soon  driven  fron'  the  dwell- 
ing houses,  au»l  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  mill.  This  effectually 
resisted  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  but  its  (h'struction  being  appre- 
hended by  the  Patriots,  who  still  numbered  over  one  hundred,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Several  othei's  who  had  hidden  in  the 
vicinity,  were  afterwards  captured,  so  that  one  hundre<l  and  thirty 
were  taken  altogether,  of  whom  s(!v«!ral  wer(^  wounded  ;  their  loss 
in  killed  was  probably  about  fifty,  then;  being  no  certainty  on  this 
point,  many  of  the  dead  having  been  burned  in  tlu^  buildings.  On 
the  side  of  the  Canadians,  in  the  final  assault,  only  one  soldier  was 
killed  and  a  few  wounded.* 

The  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Amherstburg  terminated 
equally  unsuccessful  for  the  Patriots  with  the  movement  agaii.st 
Prescott.  On  the  4th  of  Decemln^r,  a  body  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  strong  crossed  over  from  Detroit  to  the  Canadian  shore, 
marched  upon  the  village  of  Windsor,  captured  the  few  militia 
guarding  it,  burned  the  steamer  Tlutnon,  lynig  at  the  wharf,  and 
two  buildings,  nmrdered  a  negro  who  refused  to  join  them,  and  then 
prepared  to  move  against  Sandwich,  a  village  two  miles  distant  on 
the  road  to  Amherstburg.  But  the  captured  militia  soon  managed 
to  eflfect  their  escape,  after  shooting  the  leader  of  the  enemy. 

During  their  march  towards  Sandwich,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Patriots  brutally  murdered  Surgeon  Hume,  of  the  regular  army, 
who  happened  to  meet  them  and  offered  his  medical  aid.  His  dead 
body  was  shockingly  mutilated.  Hut  his  melancholy  fate  was 
speedily  avenged  by  a  detachment  of  on(^  hundic^d  and  seventy 
militia  from  Sandwich,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Prince, 
which  attacked  this  portion  of  the  enemy,  who  had  'Meanwhile 
established  themselves  in  an  orchard,  completely  routed  them,  and 
killed  twenty-one  of  their  number.  i>ut  Colonel  Prince  stained  his 
victory  by  ordering  four  prisoncn-s,  brought  in  immediately  after  the 
action,  to  be  shot.  Twenty-six  prisoners  wi^re  shortly  afterwanls 
taken  ;  but  these  were  reseived  for  disposal  Ijy  the  proper  tril)unal. 
The  loss  of  the  militia  in  this  action  was  trilling  ;only  one  man  was 
killed  and  two  wounded. 

The  Patriots,  hov/ever,  still  retained  poss«»ssion  of  Windsor,  from 
which  Prince  did  not  think  proper  to  dislodge^  them,  as  a  part  of 
their  force,  which  had  meanwhile  mad(!  a  tliiiik  movMuent  towards 
Sandwich,  threatened  his  rear.     He  accordingly  retired  upon  the 
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latter  village,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  detachment  of 
regulars  with  a  field-piece,  and  again  proceeded  to  seek  the  enemy. 
But  finding  that  none  <f  the  inhabitants  would  aid  them,  and 
having  already  had  enough  of  lighting,  the  Patriots  had  in  the 
meantime  either  recrossed  the  river  to  Detroit,  or  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  woods.  Nineteen  of  the  latter,  destitute 
of  food,  and  unable  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  shor<-ly 
after  found  frozen  to  death  around  the  remains  of  a  fire  they  had 
kindled. 

Thus  terminated  the  last  Patriot  invasion  of  Canada.  Like  the 
inhabitants  of  Ogdensburg.  those  of  Detroit  lined  the  bank  of  the 
river  during  the  action  at  Windsor,  and  cheered  the  Patriot  band 
who  had  crossed  to  assail  our  gallant  militia  with  such  disastrous 
results  to  themselves.  But  the  horrid  drama  of  blood  had  not  yet 
terminated.  Mercy  had  been  too  long  shown  to  the  citizens  of  a. 
friendly  country,  with  whicli  we  were  at  peace,  who  had  invaded 
our  soil  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Courts-martial  were 
accordingly  assembled  at  Kingston  and  London,  for  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  arms  at  Prescott  and  Windsor.  Of  the  former. 
Von  Schultz  and  nine  others,  chiefly  Americans,  were  executed  at 
Kingston.  Three  were  executed  at  London  for  the  Windsor  out- 
rage, several  were  also  executed  in  Lower  Canada,  and  a  large 
number  from  both  Provinces  transported  to  the  penal  settlements 
at  New  Holland.  More  than  half  the  prisoners  taken  at  Prescott, 
being  youths  under  .ige,  were  pardoned  by  Arthur,  and  permitted 
to  return  home.  Like  all  rebellions,  that  of  Canada  had  produced 
its  full  har\est  of  disorder,  caused  a  large  outlav  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  country;  aside  from  arousing 
men's  evil  passions,  and  drawing  the  militiamen  from  their  homes 
to  the  injury  of  their  business. 

Every  true  lover  of  liberty  will  admit  that  rebellion  is  necessary 
and  justiKable  in  certain  circumstances.  When  a  nation  has  no 
security  for  life  and  property,  when  the  rights  of  person  are  violated 
arbitrarily  and  unjustly  by  the  powers  that  be,  when  men  suffer 
sharp  wrongs,  and  their  liberties  aie  trampled  on  daily  by  the  iron 
heel  of  oppression,  when  taxation  is  imposed  without  legislative 
representation,  then  rebellion  is  a  virtue,  and  not  a  crime.  It  is 
far  preferable  to  die  the  death  of  the  brave  man  than  to  live  the 
life  of  the  slave.  But  there  were  no  political  wrongs  in  the 
Canadas  of  a  nature  to  justify  i-ebellion.  Here  trial  by  jury  exist- 
ed, the  law  of  hahfus  ror/jus  protected  personal  rights,  and  the 
levying  of  internal  taxation  was  vested  in  the  local  Legislatures. 
Tn  Lower  Canada,  the  French-Canadian  inhabitants  enjoyed  a 
larger  liberty  than  theii-  race  possessed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worM  ;  wliile,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  few  political  evils  which 
existed  must  soon  have  disappeared  before  the  pressure  of  constitu- 
tional agitation,  the  progress  (if  national  intelligence,  and  the 
increase  of  national  population  and  wealth.  Many  persons,  at  the 
present  time,  suppose  that  the  principles   contended  for  in  the 
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rebellion  of  1837-8  have  since  bten  conceded.  That  is  a  mistaken 
idea.  The  leaders  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Reform  Party,  in 
resorting  to  violence,  no  longer  sought  the  removal  of  existing 
abuses  by  constitutional  agitation,  but  aimed  at  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  republic,  and  completely  failed  in  the  attempt.  The 
constitutional  Reformers,  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  lawful 
methods  for  the  removal  of  grievances,  and  to  their  eflforts,  aided 
by  many  favouring  circumstances  when  the  storm  of  rebellion  had 
passed  over,  and  not  to  the  insurrectionar}'  attempts  of  Mackenzie, 
and  of  other  persons  equally  wicked  and  mischievous,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed  the  improved  condition  in  which  Canada  pre- 
sently found  herself. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  entertained,  by  any  impartial  or 
unprejudiced  person,  that  the  singular  and  very  imprudent  conduct 
of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  produced,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
wretchedly  organised  rebellious  outbreak  in  Upper  Canada.  His 
injudicious  administration,  in  the  firsi  place,  created  a  large  amount 
of  adverse  political  agitation  ;  in  the  second,  the  absence  of  all 
military  preparation  to  repress  armed  riots  of  any  kind,  invited  the 
rebellion  of  a  small  minority  of  disaflected  persons,  such  as  must 
always  exist  even  in  the  best  governed  countries.  But  these  cir- 
cumstances, nevertheless,  do  not  lessen  the  criminality  of  the 
course  pursued  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  was  decidedly 
the  leading  evil  spirit  of  the  crisis,  and  who  must  ever  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  much  of  the  bloodshed  in  Upper  Canada  at 
this  period.  The  progress  of  time  has  mellowed  much  of  the  asperity 
with  which  his  conduct  has  been  regarded,  and  enable  us  to  form 
more  just  conclusions  as  to  his  principles  and  his  objects.  As  one 
traces  his  checken  d  existence,  which  presents  such  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  upright  intention  and  dangerous  error,  a  doubt  of  his 
perfect  sanity  cannot  fail  to  be  evoked,  to  receive  additional  colour 
from  the  softening  of  the  brain,  that  finally  resulted  in  death.  Ever 
unstable  as  water,  he  flits  changefully  before  the  eye  as  the  Dundee 
shop-boy,  the  uneasy  clerk,  the  bankrupt  shopman,  the  newspaper 
editor,  the  bookseller,  the  druggist,  the  member  of  Parliament,  the 
agitator,  the  political  agent  to  England,  the  fomentor  of  rebellion, 
and  the  rebel  general.  As  a  refugee  in  the  United  States,  he 
shifted  his  occupation  with  the  same  chameleon  rapidity  as  in 
Scotland  and  Canada  ;  his  peculiar  faculty  of  getting  into  difficul- 
ties of  one  kind  or  another  being  in  no  way  diminished,  until,  at 
length,  fully  as  tired  of  the  people  as  they  were  of  him,  he  was  glad 
to  shelter  his  fortunes  once  more  under  the  British  Hag,  which  he 
had  so  impotently  essayed  to  trample  in  the  dust.  Sci)tchmen,  aa 
a  rule,  invaiiably  exhibit  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  steadiness 
of  application,  but  to  that  rule  Canada  presents  two  notable  ex- 
ceptions in  the  persons  of  Gourlay  and  Mackenzie.  Boch  were 
wonderfully  alike  in  their  failures  and  their  misfortunes,  and  both 
supplied   the  most  ample  evidence  that  method  and  perseverance 
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are  ever  the  solid  essentials  of  success.  Mackenzie  was  much  the 
cleverer  of  the  two ;  but  he  lacked  the  sterling  talent  and  the 
sober  judgment  which  Constitute  the  truly  eminent  man,  and  his 
once  great  popularity  rested  chiefly  on  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  hour.  He  was  alike  an  indifferent  writer  and  a  common- 
place speaker,  and  the  very  prominent  position  to  which  he  attained 
was  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  paucity  of  talent 
in  a  comparatively  new  country.  His  subsequent  return  to  Canada 
was  fatal  to  his  previous  reputation  for  ability,  and  plainly  stamped 
his  mediocrity.  A  weekly  newspaper,  termed  Mackcnzie'H  Message, 
published  by  him,  had  a  brief  existence  ;  and  while  alive  was  not 
distinguished  for  ably  written  editorials,  such  as  appeared  in  con- 
temporary journals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  snappish  and  ill- 
natured  articles,  querulous  complainings,  and  for  oeing  the  recepta- 
cle of  all  manner  of  fantastic  odds  and  ends,  the  fungi  of  an  energetic 
and  acute,  yet  diseased  and  ill-balanced  intellect. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE  FINAL   END    OF    THE    REBELLION. 
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NTERNAL  rebellion  and  foreign  invasion  had  been  alike  re- 
pressed by  the  gallant  militi'-  of  the  Canadas,  and  the 
firm  attitude  assumed  by  its  civil  governments  and  military  1839. 
authorities.  Open  violence,  and  the  warlike  strength  of 
eight  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States,  had  failed  to  sever 
this  country  from  Great  Britaiii  in  the  Three  Years'  War,  begin- 
ning with  1812  ;  secret  treason  and  partial  internal  disafPection  had 
proved  equally  impotent,  in  1837-8,  in  that  direction.  The  people 
of  the  American  borde» ,  who  hoped  to  see  Canada,  in  being  con- 
rected  with  their  country,  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation  and  profit 
to  themselves,  had  at  length  discovered  their  mistake  in  expecting 
that  connection,  and  now  fully  realised  how  egregiously  thej'  had 
been  deceived  by  the  representations  of  the  visionary  Mackenzie 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp.  T' eir  eager  thirst  for  gain  had 
blinded  them  to  the  true  condition  of  this  country,  and  led  them 
to  twaddle  about  Canadian  freetlom,  with  the  shackles  of  three 
millions  of  their  own  slaves — their  human  chattels,  clanking  in 
their  ears.  The  result  of  all  their  secret  border  associations  to 
revolutionise  the  Canadas,  and  annex  them  to  the  United  States, 
had  their  finale  in  the  wretched  attempts  on  Sandwich  and  Prescott. 
They  now  sought  to  cover  their  defeat,  and  remove  the  stigma  their 
improper  conduct  had  cast  upon  their  (lovernnient,  by  organizing 
public  meetings  to  prevent  further  aggression  on  Canada,  as  if  such 
a  result  could  be  accomplished  by  the  frothy  declamations  of  place- 
hunting  demagogues. 

But  Canada  needed  no  questionable  aid  of  this  stamp,  and  was 
just  as  independent  of  the  i)ublic  opinion  of  the  United  States  in 
1839,  as  she  was  of  their  military  prowess  in  1815.  During  the 
course  of  this  year  the  various  nnlitary  works  in  progress  were 
completed.  All  the  importani  defensive  positions  were  re-estab- 
lished ;  and  the  entire  Canadian  frontier,  from  Maine  to  Michigan, 
thus  placed  in  a  state  of  security.  A  re-organisati  >n  of  the  militia 
substituted  permanent  corps,  and  a  certain  number  of  years'  service, 
for  those  hitherto  established  for  a  few  months'  service,,  or  a  parti- 
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cular  emergency.  The  militia  army  list  for  Upper  Canada  alone 
showed  one  hundred  and  six  complete  regiments,  with  the  full 
complement  of  officers  and  staff;  the  names  of  the  two  latter  grades 
filling  eighty-three  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  There  were  four 
battalions  of  incorporated  mil'tia,  organised  and  clothed  likt  the 
troops  of  the  line  ;  twelve  battalions  of  provincial  militia,  on  duty 
for  a  stated  period ;  thirty-one  corps  of  artillery,  cavalry,  coloured 
companies,  and  riflemen  ;  while  most  of  the  militia  corps  had  a 
troop  of  cavalry  attached  to  them.  Thus,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  souls.  Upper  Canada  could  easily 
assem'  le  forty  thousand  men  in  arms  without  seriously  distressing 
the  country.  The  regular  army  in  Oanada,  in  1839,  consisted  of 
seventeen  regiments  of  the  line,  one  re^^iment  of  cavalry,  and  a 
proper  proporiioii  of  l\\<c  Ivuyal  Artiiiery,  tappers,  Miners,  and 
Royal  Engineers.  On  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  a  navy  had  been 
established,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Sandom,  R.  N.,  to  man 
which  seamen  and  marines  were  sent  out  from  England.*  The  firm 
attitude  thus  assumed  by  Canada  checked  further  organised  inva- 
sion ;  and  beyond  isolated  burnings  of  the  dwellings  of  loyalists, 
and  outrages  on  their  persons,  nothing  further  occurred  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  the  disputes  about  the  Maine  boundary  excepted. 
But  our  neighbours'  blustering,  even  on  this  point,  was  gradually 
overborne  by  their  good  common  sense  ;  the  matter  was  left  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration  ;  and  international  commerce  was  again  com- 
menced between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  two  countries 
whose  true  policy  should  ever  be  to  reuiain  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  at  least  while  such  a  course  is  consistent  with  national 
honour. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  was 
again  convened.  The  opening  speech  of  Sir  George  Arthur  was  a 
long  one ;  it  reviewed  the  recent  painful  occurrences,  and  pointed 
out  the  measures  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  He  recommended  the  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves' 
question,  on  which  there  was  still  much  bitter  agitation,  and  the 
promotion  of  education  by  an  improvement  in  the  common  school 
system.  The  Government,  he  stated,  looked  for  the  speedy  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  by  the  banks,  which  had  suspended  during 
the  more  recent  troubles,  and  trusted  no  difficulties  on  that  head 
would  be  experienced.  He  also  alluded  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  finances  of  the  Province,  and  the  necessity,  nevertheless,  of 
sustaining  him  in  the  large  disbursements,  not  provided  for  V)y  act 
of  Parliament,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  connection 
with  the  defence  of  the  country.  There  were  other  claims,  he  said, 
also  to  be  provided  for ;  intelligence  which  was  unfavourably  re- 
ceived by  the  House. 

The  finances  of  the  Province,  at  this  period,  w(?re  far  from  being 
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undertaken  in  various  directions  had  increased  the  public  debt  so 
largely,  that  the  annual  interest  thereon  amounted  to  $252,000. 
The  civil  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year  was  $80,000  larger 
tlian  the  usual  amount :  and  the  deticiency  in  the  resources  of  the 
Province,  (now  annually  about  $320,000,)  to  meet  the  expenditure 
for  the  current  year,  would  amount  to  over  $300,000.*  Unless 
some  means  were  devised  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
evident  that  sooner  or  latei-  there  must  be  a  national  bankruptcy. 

The  publication  of  Durham's  report  during  the  spring  led  think- 
ing men  to  look  forward  to  the  uni^)n  of  the  sister  Provinces,  as 
the  panacea  for  many  of  the  evils  under  which  both  w  Me  labouring. 
Resolutions  approving  of  this  union  were  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  and  passed  there,  but  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House 
by  a  majority  of  two.  The  session  of  Parliament,  which  terminated 
on  the  14th  of  May,  was  chieHy  distinguished  for  these  resolutions, 
the  assumption  of  the  Welland  Canal  by  the  Government,  and  an 
abortive  attempt  to  settle  the  Clergy  Reserves'  question. 

Meanwhile,  Mackenzie,  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  establish  a  newspaper  in  New  York,  had  removed  to  Rochester, 
where  he  speedily  became  so  unpopular  with  the  community,  that 
he  was  finally  arested,  indicted,  and  tried  for  promoting  armed 
expeditions  against  Upper  Canada  to  overture  its  Government. — 
He  grounded  his  defence  in  part  on  the  presumption,  that  the  Pro- 
vince was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  at  th^  time  of  the  outbreak  at 
Toronto,  and  that  no  Govei-nment  consequently  existed.  Alluding 
during  his  trial  to  Queen  Victcjria,  he  said,  "  I  affirm  that  the  girl 
had  forfeited  all  riglit  to  rule  over  any  part  of  what  she  claims  as 
her  dominions.  I  was  born  in  the  reign  of  her  uncle,  and  have 
long  been  tired  of  their  usurped  tyranny."  Despite  all  his  quibbles, 
and  all  his  endeavours  to  pander  to  the  anti-British  prejudices  of 
his  audience,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Monroe  County,  and 
to  pay  a  tine  of  ten  dollars.!  It  was  a  tardy  piece  of  justice, 
brought  about  chiefly  by  himself,  anrl  was  deemed  the  easiest  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  his  former  admirers.  Poor,  and  comparative- 
ly friendless,  they  made  him  the  scapegoat  of  the  sins  of  others  as 
well  of  as  his  own. 

Lord  Durham's  report  liad  immensely  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  Responsible  Governmeiit  in  Upper  Canada.  Meetings 
were  held  at  which  resolutions  wen;  passed  in  favour  of  its  estab- 
lishment, and  it  was  evident  that  in  future  no  Canadian  adminis- 
tration need  look  for  much  public  support,  unless  it  were  based  on 
that  principle.  Matters  in  the  nuiantime  were  gradually  assuming 
their  wonted  appearance  of  |uiet  ;  while,  in  addition  to  *his  bless- 
ing, a  most  abundant  harvest  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
munity. 

*  Christinn  Ouanlian,  27th  March,  1839.  t  Rochester  Democrat,  26th 
June,  1839. 
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Meanwhile,  Colborne,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  appoint- 
ed Governor-General  of  the  Canadas,  and  coiitv.^ued  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  their  paciticatiou.  But  his  long  and  arduous 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  and  in  th(^  service  of  his 
sovereign  led  him  to  desire  repose,  and  he  accordingly  re(iuested 
his  recall.  On  the  17th  of  October  liis  successor  arrived  at  Quebec, 
and  relieved  him  of  the  cares  of  goveinment. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LORD  SYDENHAM. 
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The  new  Governor- 
of  England, .  an('  born  ^V  inbledon  in  179^^.  After  completing 
his  educ.'',iui  at  '.'r'vuU.iugj  le  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  the 
correspondent  of  i;k>  tuth'.  ■  s  timber  hrm  ;  and  until  his  accession 
to  public  office  ht  ■  '•.dir-ied  in  the  mercantile  business.  In 
1826  Dover  returned  iiim  to  ' ;.:'  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  1830 
he  was  again  elected  for  that  borough,  and  also  for  Manchester. — 
He  decided  co  sit  for  the  latter  constituency,  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  centres  of  the  kingdom.  _^Possessed  of 
much  practical  knowledge  of  commei-ce  and  trade,  gifted  Avith  good 
debating  powers,  and  most  zealous  in  his  devotion  to  the  Whig 
party,  he  soon  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  its  leader,  Earl  Grey,  who 
in  forming  his  administration,  in  1S30,  appointed  him  vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  July,  1834,  he  became  Pi-esident  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  1839  he  was  selected  by  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  as  the  most 
suitable  person  to  succeed  Lord  Durham,  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  re-uniting  its  two 
provinces — of  bringing  order  and  good  government  out  of  their 
existing  political  chaos.  The  appointn-ciit  of  a  plain  untitled  civilian, 
with  a  very  ordinary  name,  ind  lacking  high  aristocratic  connec- 
tion, to  be  Governor-General  of  the  Canadas  was  very  unpalatable 
to  many  of  its  people,  so  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign,  amongst  them,  as  the  fountain  of  dignity  as 
well  as  of  authority.  Thomson,  too,  had  long  been  concerned  in  the 
timber  trade  of  the  Baltic,  then  the  great  rival  conmiei'ce  of  the 
Canadas,  and  this  circumstance  made  him  unpopular,  at  the  outset, 
•with  many  of  their  principal  lumber  merchants.  The  fact  that 
although  in  his  fortieth  year  he  was  still  unmarried,  owing  to  a 
disappointment  in  love  in  his  earlier  manhood,  and  Government 
House  thus  left  without  a  mistress  to  grace  its  hospitalities,  also 
operated  against  him.  Despite  these  disadvantages,  however,  the 
Whig  ranks  presented  no  better  man  to  carry  out  the  union  policy 
which  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  had  now  resolutely  determined  on. 
It  was  the  traditional  policy,  too,  of  their  party,  which  forty-eight 
years  before  Fox  had  so  strongly  advocated,  and  in  its  estimation 
was  now  the  only  radical  cure  for  the  pi'evaiiing  political  evils  of 
the  Canadian  people.     Thomson's  prolonged   bachelo»*hood  hftd  de- 
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veloped  into  coxcombry  and  self-love,  and  he  was  vain  of  his  great 
abilities,  and  of  the  political  and  social  success  which  they  had 
already  brought  him.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  eminently 
practical  in  his  views,  deeply  versed  in  matters  of  tratie  and  fin- 
ance, and  well-r;;ad  in  the  subtle  pages  of  human  nature.  His  party 
highly  -alued  li. ;  unstintt  1  devotion  to  its  cause,  regarded  him, 
above  all  things,  as  an  eminently  useful  man,  who  was  always  able 
to  mak3  the  best  of  a  comp'  ated  or  awkward  situation,  and  who 
was  nev"»*  deterred  by  any  Quixotic  scruples,  or  over-sensitiveness 
as  regaraod  mere  sertiuiencal  points  of  honour,  from  turning  the 
mistakes  or  weaknesses  of  others  to  his  own  advantage,  or  to  that 
of  hii>  poiii/icfl  friends.  So  he  was  well  adapted,  in  many  ways,  to 
meet  the  emergency  which  had  arisen  in  this  country,  and  proved 
fully  efjual  to  the  task  of  rescuing  it  from  the  critical  condition  in 
which  it  was  now  placed.  It  was  certainly  a  fortunate  matter  for 
the  Cana<las,  that  he  had  accepted  their  government  instead  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  tl>e  Exchequer,  offered  him  by  tV  Melbourne 
administration. 

Thomson  sailed  for  Canada  on  the  13th  of  .  pte  °ir,  his 
fortieth  birthday,  arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  17th  't  X'tobor,  and 
two  days  afterwards  issued  a  proclamation  an  u.ic-  ig  the  com- 
mencement of  his  colonial  reign.  The  members  of  )e  Board  of 
Trade  presented  him  with  iir.  address  of  congrat  Htion  on  his  safe 
-  rrival,  and  on  his  appointment  to  his  high  pos.  v..  i.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  followed  this  example,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  sharp  eye  to  local  interests,  pointed  out  the  metropolitan 
character  of  Quebec,  the  safety  resulting  from  its  fortifications  to 
the  records  of  the  public  departments,  and  its  advantages  otherwi'ie 
as  the  great  shipping  port  of  the  country.  This  was  a  strong  bid 
foi'  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  govei'nment  at  the  ancient 
capital,  but  Thomson's  answer  was  a  non-committal,  although  a 
complimentary,  one.  He  declared  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
political  fmd  commercial  importance  of  the  City  of  Quebec  ;  that  it 
would  afford  him  mucii  satisfaction,  at  all  times,  to  contribute  to 
its  prosperity  ;  and  that  when  circumstances  permitted  him  to  reside 
within  its  walls,  he  would  be  delighted  to  cultivate  the  good  feeling 
and  regard  of  its  inhabitants  And  with  this  cautious  answer  they 
had  to  rest  content.  His  work  '-  is  waiting  for  him  elsewhere ;  and 
ho  at  once  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  he  summoned  the  Special 
Councvl,  now  composed  of  twelve  members  of  British  origin  and 
six  1  iench-Canadians,  to  meet  on  the  1 1  th  of  November,  for  the 
despa  ch  of  business. 

Th  union  policy  of  Lord  Durham,  and  the  concession  of  some 
porti<  n  at  least  of  Responsible  Government,  to  the  British  majority 
whicij  the  carrying  into  effect  of  that  policy  must  create,  had  now 
been  definitely  <letermined  on  by  the  Home  (Jovernment.  The 
recent  rebellion  had  clearly  shown  the  attachment  of  that  presumed 

*  See  the  Greville  Memoirs. 
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majority  to  the  Mother  Country,  iiiul  how  safely  it  could  l)e  trusted 
with  every  privilege  that  might  bo  regarded  as  the  birthright  of 
British  freemen.  But,  while  there  was  no  diflerenee  of  opitiion  as 
to  the  union  features  of  this  policy,  no  definite^  conclusion  had  been 
formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Kespcnsible  Government  should 
be  carried  into  practice.  However  l)road  and  liber.-il  the  home 
policy  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  might  be,  it  still  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  ancient  trjwlitions  of  imperial  ccMitralisation.  It  was,  there- 
fore, exceedingly  unwilling  to  surrender  to  the  people  of  Canada 
the  direct  governing  autiiority  hitherto  wiehled  exclusively  by  the 
Crown,  or  to  reduce  its  repre.sentative  to  a  men;  constitutional 
figure-head,  as  must  surely  r<!sult  were  complete  [Responsible  (lov- 
ernment  to  bo  ccmcerled.  And,  then,  if  it  wer«!  conceded  to  one 
great  colony  of  the  Empire,  it  could  not  be  withheld  from  the  other 
great  colonies.  In  order  to  meet  these  dithculties  a  teniporising, 
half-way,  policy  was  determined  on  ;  and  Canada  was  to  receive 
just  as  little  of  real  ]tle.:ponsible  Government  as  could  possibly  be 
granted.  The  outward  form  of  the  system  was  indeed  to  be  con- 
ceded, but  the  essential  es.sence  was  to  be  withheld,  and  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  Crown,  operating  through  its  representative, 
the  Governor  General,  thus  maintained.  This  determin.ition  will 
account  for  the  vague  character  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions to  Thomson,*  and  to  his  immediate  successor  as  well,  as 
regards  Responsible  Government,  and  why  so  much  touching  it 
was  apparently  left  to  their  discretion.  It  also  gives  the  key  to 
most  of  the  enigmatical  proceedings,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Elgin 
administration,  which  afterwards  transpired.  The  Home  Ministry, 
while  exceedingly  anxious  to  accoinplish  the  union,  was  by  no ' 
means  equally  anxious  to  accomplish  colonial  Responsible  Govern- 
ment ;  and  stood  prepared  to  resort  to  even  questionable  methods 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  authority  of  the  Crown  intact. 
Thomson  thoroughly  understood  the  unwritten,  as  well  as  the 
written,  views  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  on  this  head,  and  resolved 
to  carry  them  out,  no  matter  how  embarrassing  it  might  prove  to 
himself. 

But,  the  first  great  measure  to  be  accomplished  was  the  union  of 
the  two  Provinces,  and  to  effect  this  purpose  Thomson,  in  his  usual 
practical  way,  applied  all  his  energies.  During  the  session  of  1839, 
a  bill  for  re-uniting  the  Canadas  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell.  When  it  came,  however,  to  be 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
far  Parliament  would  be  justified  in  pressing  this  measure,  without 
having  first  consulted  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  people. 
There  might  be  no  difficulty  as  regarded  Lower  Canada,  whose 
constitution  had  been  suspended.  But  the  constitution  of  Upper 
Canada  was  still  in  force,  could  not  be  legally  suspended  without 

•  Lord  John  Russell's  Despatches  to  Poulett  Thomson,  4th  and  14th 
October,  1839. 
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1  and  14th 


oauso,  iiud  tlu^  consent  of  its  L(!«,'isliitufc  must  tliRnifort'  he  first 
<)))tjiine(l  lu't'ort!  Ji  union  hill  c(»uM  he  lawfully  passed.  Ho  fur  as 
Lower  Canada  was  concerned,  the  ijuestion  of  union  was  to  he 
s(!ttle(l  in  accordance  with  tiie  viesvs  only  of  tin?  loyal  inhahitants, 
and  so  as  to  sul>serve  tin;  hest  interests  of  tlu!  people  and  of  tlin 
whol(!  R:npire,  and  the  Fi*enc;h-Canailians  wen?  not  to  he  consider- 
ed. The  1,'reat  majority  of  tli(!  latter  were  still  as  much  opposed  to 
a  union  with  Upper  Canada  as  ever,  hut  were;  r(!<,'arded  as  havin<5 
forfeited,  hy  tlieir  recent  nihellious  action,  every  just  ri^ht  to  ho 
consulted  in  t!se  matter.  Thomson  pn^sided  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Sp«!cial  Council,  and  aftei-  the  transaction  of  the  necessary 
routine  husiness,  called  its  attention  to  the  messajL^e  of  the  Queeji, 
on  the  3rd  of  th(^  pn!c»'din<^  -^i'ly,  to  l)oth  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  r(M;ommendin,i,'  the  lej,'islativ(!  union  of  the  Provinces 
of  Upper  and  L(»wer  Canada.  He  explained  the  \i«!ws  entertained 
hy  H(M'  Majesty  .-4  (iov(!rnment  on  the  matter,  and  the  anxiou.s 
desire  felt  hy  the  British  Parliament  and  j)eople,  that  the  ex:  ;ting 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  might  he  terminatcMl  as  soon  as 
possihle.  "  Mutual  sacrifices  were  undouhtedly  recjuired,"  said  he, 
"  mutual  concessions  would  he  demanded,  hut  T  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  terms  of  union  can  he  adjusted,  hy  the  Jmp(M*ial  Legisla- 
ture, with  fairness  to  r)oth  Provinces,  and  with  the  utmost  advan- 
tage to  all.  On  the  following  day  the  Council,  with  Chief  Justice 
Stuart  in  the  chaii",  proceeded  to  take;  into  consideration  six 
resolutions,  which  had  been  already  prepared,  relative  to  the 
proposed  union.*     Five  of  these  were  finally  carried  on  a  vote  of 

*  The  six  resolutions  were  9  ^  foUow.s  :— 

"  1.  That  under  existiny  circumstances,  in  order  to  provide  jidequately  for 
the  peace  and  tranc|«illity,  .antl  the  gcod,  constitutional,  and  etKcient  Uovern- 
ment  ot'  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  tlie  reunion  of  these 
Provinces  under  one  I^egislature,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  has  become 
of  indispensable  and  urgent  necessity. 

"2.  That  the  declared  determination  of  Her  Majesty,  conveyed  in  her 
gracious  message  to  Parliament,  to  reunite  the  J'rovinces  .if  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  tliis  Council,  and 
receives  their  ready  acquiescence. 

"3.  That  among  the  principal  enactments   which,    in  the  opinion  of  this 
Council,  ought  to  make  part  of  tiie  Imperial  Act  for  reuniting  the  Provinces, 
it  is  expedient  and  desirable  tluit  a  siiitalile  civil  list  siiould  be  provided  for, 
securing  the  independence  of  judges,  and  maintaining  the  Executive  Govern 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  its  necessarv  and  indispensable  functions. 

"4.  That  regard  being  had  to  riie  nature  of  tlie  public  debt  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  objects  for  which  prini;i|)ally  it  was  contracted,  namely,  the 
improvement  of  internal  comninnications.  alike  useful  and  l)eneHcial  for  Imth 
Provinces,  it  would  be  just  and  nasonable,  in  the  opinion  of  this  (,'ouncil, 
that  such  part  of  said  debt  as  has  been  contracted  for  this  object,  and  not  for 
defraying  expenses  of  a  local  nature,  should  be  ciiargeable  on  the  revenues  «)f 
both  Provinces. 

"5.  That  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  reunion  of 
the  two  Provinces  may,  in  the  opinion  of  this  council,  with  all  confidence  be 
submitted  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Imjterial  Parliament,  under  the 
full  assurance  that  provisions  of  the  nature  of  those  already  mentioned,  aa 
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thirteen  to  tlircj*.  One  resolution,  the  third,  was  carried  on  a  vote 
of  fifteen  lo  one,  .John  Neilson,  <»f  (Juebec,  l)ein«,' the  only  <lissen- 
fient.  The  nays  on  all  tlie  other  resolutions,  were  Cuthhert,  Neilson 
and  QuesiH'l,  two  of  whom  were  of  British  descent.  The  majority 
of  tlie  Frcncii-Canadians  in  the  Council,  saw  that  the  policy  of 
union  hud  been  resolutely  determined  on  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  accepted  the  inevitable,  however  unpalatable  it  might  be 
to  themselves  or  to  their  own  people.  Two  days  afterwards  an 
address  from  the  Sj)ecial  Council  was  presented  to  Thomson,  noti- 
fying him  otlicially  of  the  arloption  of  the  union  resolutions,  and 
thus  showing  him  that  his  task,  as  regards  Lower  Canada,  had  been 
easily  accom])lished.  And,  then,  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
acquainting  him  with  his  success  so  far  ;  a  gratifying  result,  pro- 
<luced,  as  he  stated,  without  his  having  made  any  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Special  Council,  so  that  no  charge  of  packing  it 
in  favour  of  union  could  l)e  made  against  him.* 

The  preliminary  steps,  ;is  regards  the  union,  having  been  fully 
completed  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Special  Council  discharged 
from  further  attfiidance  for  the  present,  Thomson  proceeded  to 
Toronto,  arrived  there  on  the  21st,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
assumed  temporary  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Province. 
His  installation  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, whose  president,  R.  B.  Sullivan,  administered  to  him  the  usual 
oaths  of  ottice,  after  which  a  vice-regal  salute,  fired  by  the  Royal 
Artillery  stationed  in  front  of  the  public  buildings,  thundered 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  city.  And  then  came  the  Mayor, 
John  Powell,  Mackenzie's  escaped  prisoner,  and  the  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council,  to  present  an  address  to  the  representative  of 
their  Queen,  a  part  of  which  set  forth  "  that  any  legislative  union 
which  shall  not  be  predicated  upon  the  ascendancy  of  the  loyal 
British  population  of  the  Province,  would  be  fatal  to  their  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  Mother  Country."  There  was  a  cautious 
non-committal  reply,  which  carefully  avoided  the  embarrassing 
issue  raised  by  the  address.  Thomson  declared  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  union  was  the  chief  object  of  his  mission,  and 
"  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  recommended  the  measure  from 
a  deep  conviction  that  it  would  cement  the  connection  between  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  state." 

The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  assembled  at  Toronto,  on  the 

well  as  such  otliers  as  the  measure  of  reunion  raay  require,  will  receive  due 
consideration. 

"6.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  it  is  most  expedient,  with  a  view 
to  the  security  of  Her  Majesty's  North  American  Provinces,  and  the  speedy 
cessation  of  the  enormous  expense  now  incurred  by  the  pan-.' t  state  for  the 
defence  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  that  the  present  temporary  Legislature 
of  this  Province  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  he  succeeded  by  a  permanent 
Legislature,  in  whicli  the  people  of  these  two 'Provinces  may  be  adequately 
represented,  and  their  constitutional  rights  exercised  and  maintained. 

*  Thomson  to  Russell,  November  18th,  1839. 
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3nl  of  December,  ami  was  opened,  in  no  small  stfite,  \)y  the  (Jover- 
nor-General,  whose  speech  was  alike  brief  and  practical.        He  said 
that  it  was   Her   Majesty's  H.\e«l  determination   to  maintain   the 
existinfi   connection   between  her   North   Anu-rican  Provinces  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  that   the   union  of  the;   C'anadas   was   most 
desirable,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  establishing  steam  com- 
munication with  this  country  had  been  completed.     .On  the  Assem- 
bly he  pressed  the  necessity  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  public 
finances,  now  in  an  un.satisfactory  condition,  and  otlered  to  it  the 
surrender  of  the  casual   and   territorial   r(!venues  of  the  Crown  in 
return  for  a  permanent  Civil  List.     Thomson's  opening  speech  wa.s 
well  received  in  Upper  Canada,   and  favourably  responded   to  by 
the   Assenibly.     It  was  supplemented  by  an   important   message, 
sent  down  to  that  chamber  three  days  afterwards,  p<»inting  out  the 
lines  on  which  uniim  .should  be  efFectcsd,  and  other   measures  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Province.     Thomson  had  speedily  discovered, 
on  hi.s  arrival  in  Upper  Canada,  that  considerable  dithculty  would 
be   experienced  iu   pnicuring  the  assent   of  the  Legislature  to  the 
union.     However    favourably   disposed    the    Assembly    might    be 
towards  that  measure,  the  majority  of  the   Upper  House   was  de- 
cidedly opposed   to  it.     There   the  Family  Compact  still  strongly 
held  its  ground,  and  its  members  saw  they  had  everything  to  lose 
and  little  to  gain  by  the  proposed  change.  Executive  responsibility 
to  Parliament  would  be  certain  to  follow  the  union,  the  majority 
must  rule  whatever  might  be  its  political  complexion,  and  in  the 
reconstruction  of  tlie  Li'gislative  Council,  the  last  renmant  of  their 
power    and    patvonage    must   disappear.     Hitherto   the    principal 
offices  or  the  Government,  and  the  .seats  in  the  Legislative  Council 
as  well,  were  regarded  V)y  a  part  of  the  community  as  the  hereditary 
right  of  a  few  leading  families.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
who  happened  to  belong  to  the  Legislature,  had  usually  spoken  and 
acted  in  their  individual  capacity  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  views  of  the  Crown.     Executive  responsibility  would  alter  all 
this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elevate  the  people  to  a  higher  political 
plane.     The  oligarchy  alone  would  suffer  by  the  change  ;  and  they 
now,  accordingly,  felt  indisposed  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  power  it 
must  entail.  Thomson  plainly  .saw  the  critical  conditicm  of  matters, 
and,  with  great  tact,  met  the  difficulty  by  publi.shing  a  despatch 
from  Tiord  John   Russell,  which  strongly  recommended  the  union, 
and  ac<  ^rdingly  placed  the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Crown.     Their  loyalty  was 
thus  put   to  a  plain  crucial   test,   and   their  submission  at   once 
followed.  This  despatch  also  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  views 
of  the  Executive  Council  should  harmonise  with  those  of  tlui  down, 
and  its  members  must,   therefore,   either  resign  their  positions  or 
support  the  policy  of  union.     As  most  of  the  Executi\('  Councillors 
held  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council,  a  double  prc^suj-e  was  now 
exercised  upon  the  latter  body,  and  it  was  presently  as  plastic  as 
clay  in  Thomson's  hands.     It  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  ex- 
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pr<!s.s(!«l,  l)y  ,'i  Ifir^c  m.-ijocity,  its  u<^r('(nn(^Mt,  t(»  li«!  union.  Tt  also 
eniloi'Hcd  tli<!  ('<)ii(|if i(»iis  suhniittcil  for  its  iMHisidcr-Jitiini  by  the 
(jrovormncMit,  iiawu'ly,  that  tlifrc  \n'  an  (Mjual  rcprcsciitatiim  (»t'  anch 
ProviricMMii  the.  l'iiit<;<l  Lc^^islaturc,  that  a  sutlicicnt  fHifiiianent 
Civil  List  l)(!  granted  to  the;  Crown,  and  that  the  <leht  of  the 
Provincf,  foi"  the  pnMic  works  of  a  <((ui«'ral  chanictcr,  be  a  charge 
on  th(?  joint  revenue  t)f  th(^  whole  criuntry. 

Th(!  throu^^h  subju^jation  of  th(i  Le^^islative  C'uneil,  .so  skilfully 
hrouf,'ht  about  ;  removed  all  i-eal  dillieulty  suri'fU'ndin^'  the  union 
(|uestjon.  Tlu!  Assembly  had  ali'cvidy  favoural)ly  considered  the 
measure,  and  now  willin,i,dy  lent  itself  to  th(!  fin  thei'ancf^  of  Thoui- 


.soii  s  views. 


At  th<!  same  time,  it  did  m»t  Jicsitjite  to  sen 


ure,  as 


far 


as  possible,  all  the  ad\anta<^es  which  could  ;ic(!ru(^  from  tluf  situa- 
tion. It  concurred,  l)y  a  lar^c^  niaj(»rity,  in  the  terms  alrea<ly 
ai^reed  tf»  by  tin;  I'pper  House;  and  then  proce(>ded  to  press  it:^ 
particular  views  in  an  address  to  the  (y'lown.  It  asked  that  liritish 
interests  and  I'rilish  supremacy  b(^  mainl.-iined,  that,  the  English 
lan<,'ua^'((  l)c  alone  used  in  all  judiciid  and  Ie;,'islat i\('  records,  and 
that  the  s(vi<.  of  (Jovernment  should  i)(M^stabl(she(|  in  tin;  Upper 
Province.  It  .-dso  asked  that  exist in<(  electoral  divisi(»ns  should  be 
adhered  to  as  far  as  jtossible  ;  that,  the  »|ualiticalion  of  nieml)ers 
remairi  unaltered  ;  that  the  tenun^  of  seats  in  thcf  T^ee  slative 
(^uincil  should  not  be  chanj^ed  ;  that  the  Imperial  (lovci-nnuuit 
should  promote,  as  fai"  as  |»ussible.  emitjration  U>  ('anada,  from  the 
British  Islands  ;  and  that  municipal  institutions,  similar  to  those 
existing;  in  the  I'pper,  should  also  Ik^  introduced  into  t!m  Lower 
Provintre.  Th(^  j^i-eater  part  of  all  these  demands  wer-e  afterwards 
embodied  in  t  he  L'nion  l>ill. 

Thus  satisfact<.»rily  terminatecl  the  important.  procee<lin^'s  ndativo 
to  the  reunifui  of  C^mada.       The;  action  of  tlu;  lm|)erial  I'arliament 
was  now  alonc!  necu'ssary  for  iis  linal   accftmjtlishment,  arul 
1H40.    Thomson  htst  no  linm  in  t ransmittin^f  to  the  Home  (Jovern- 
ment an   accoinit  of  his  su(M'ess,  and  a  <lraft  of  \\w  I'nion 
Bin,  principally  }>repa!ed  by  Chief  Justic<r  Stuart.*     TIhj  Imjuirial 

*  The   hil]  j)r<)vitli!s   fur  the   uni<iii  under  tiie  name  of  The  Province  of 
(Janailn. 

Kor  tiie  (ifinstitiition  of  one  Lcj^islative  ( 'oinicil  and  one  House  of  AHHenihly, 
under  the  title  of  "The  li(!;,'i.s!ative  Conneil  and  A8Henil»ly  of  (Janada." 

Tlie  Conneil  not  to  l»e  conipoHed  of  fewer  tiian  twenty  natural  l)orn  or 
naturalised  Hulijec^tH  of  the  (jMiei-n,  ine  ttunn'e  of  such  odiee  l»ein>?  tor  life, 
exceptinj^  tlie  nu^nilier  lOiooses  to  nsMii,'!!,  in  iilmeiit  from  liis  duties  without 
eauHc.  or  juM-niiHsion  for  two  Hiiceessive  .s-jHsioiiH,  hIkiII  become  a.  eitizen  or 
suhjeet  of  any  forei^'ii  powcM',  or  iiecoiMi!  l>aMUru|it.  an  insolvent  delttor, 
\)uhlic  defaulter,  or  attainted  of  tnjason,  or  \>*'  <'onvietedof  felony,  or  of  any 
infamous  erimt!. 

'i'he  Speaker  of  the  li('j,'islativ(!  (''Mineil  to  lui  ap|»oiuted  hy  tlie  (Jovernor, 
M'ho  may  rem(>\<  him  and  ajipoint  uiother.  Ten  memlictrs  to  constitute  u 
quo  (Un,  incindinn  tlie  Speaker. 

'I'he  Mouse  of  AHsemhiy  to  consist  of  S4  memliers  (4'2  from  eaeli  Province) 
chosen  from  the  same  jtlaccs  as  heretofore  diviiled  into  counties  and  ridin^H 
in  Uppur  Couuda  ;  but  that  tlie  uuuuticH  of  ilultuu,  Nurthuinberhuid,  and 
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Pari iamo lit  was  tlion  in  snssion,  arnl  F^uimI  .JuIiii  |{u.s.s(?1I,  f»n  re- 
ceiving the  l»ill,  promptly  laid  it  before  the  Ilous»!  of  ('oniinons,  by 
which  it  Wfis  favoiii'alily  recrcivtvl  ami  linally  passed.  Tlu^  clause, 
how((V(!r,  rela(in<;  to  .Municipal  ('ouncils  was  very  properly  struck 
out,  as  l)cing  niore  fully  within  the  fumlions  of  the  Itical  liCgis- 
lature.  Tin;  bill  also  suceessfully  umlerwent  th(^  ordeal  of  the 
Ijords,  d(!S[)it,e  some  opposition  from  Sealctn  .-ind  (Josford,  former 
j^overnor.s-j^eneral  of  ('anada,  and  received  the  myal  assent  on  the 
L'3rd  of  July.  liul,  owin^'  to  a  suspen<lin;^  clause,  it  did  not  take 
ell'ect  until  the  Itjth  of  h'eiiruary,  \f<\\,  when  it  was  declared  in 
f(»rce  by  proclamation. 

As  we  hav('  already  seen,  the  l''ieii,'h-(Janadian  people  w(U'e 
oppos<!d  to  a  union  with  I'pper  Canada  under  any  circumstances, 
how(?ver  favourable.  I'iVi^n  some  of  t  he  Uriti^h  iniiabitants  of  the 
Lower  l*r(»vince  disliked  lieing  eoer<-e(l  into  it  ;  and  declared  that 
its  terms  were  unfair.  There  w.-re  se\cr.il  i^'ooil  ;^roun«ls  for  this 
view  of  the  case.  in  the  hi'st  plaee,  allhoUi,di  l»o»li  I'l'ovinces  were 
placed  oM  an  cfipial  footing,  as  regards  I'aiiiamentary  representa- 
ti(»n,  the  ])opuiation  of  Lowei  ( !anada  now  .-^tooil  at  Ct.'iOjOOO  -that 
;»f  (Jpper  Canada  at  I7t),(i()').  Thus,  whil^  1  isuver  (Canada  got  one 
laemlMU' fo!' «?very  I  ."),()0()  of  its  |)opulat,ion,  I  pper  (J.  i  ada  got  on(' 
for  ll,l!)0.  The  jx.pulation  of  Montreal  was  l_','ji)(),  <.f  l^uebec 
3(5,000,  and  of  Three  ilivers  . '{,000.      In    I'pper  Canada,    the  i)opu- 
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Liiieolii,  hIiiiH  u.Ksti  l»i;  lb',  iilnl  iiil.u  tu<»  riihii;,'s,  iimi  nti.rii  une  nieiiilKjr  for 
ciicli  riding. 

Tlwit  tlu!  city  of  'rurniifii  sliiill  luiAr  two  iiifinlici^  ;  .uhI  tlie  tuwiis  ol'  Kiii^'- 
Htoii,  iWiickvilio,  llaieilteii,  *  onivv.ill,  Ni;i;^.iiii,  buinloii,  .iml  Mylnwii,  nm; 
CJicli. 

That  ill  liowcr  ('aiimla  cviiry  cniinty  licirt.'ifofi'  ir|(it:sciitt!«l  l»y  one  iiKiiii- 
l)(!r.  sliali  <!oiititni«j  to  lie  .so  leprcscnitcil,  ex<(!|»tiii)^  Montiiioreiicy,  OrloiuiH, 
I/.\MHoiii|»tioii,  Ij.'i  ( "liesiiayi!,  b".\(;;i'lia,  i,a  l'|-iiiii  I  )oiclieHt,(!r,  find  hoaiMO. 
TIh'.hc  to  l)(!  roiijolliril  .'IS  I'oII'pWm  ;  .\lolltlM'>r'!ll<'y  ;il|il  OrltMils  illt.o  tin;  cnllllly 
otMoiitiiiorciiK^v  ;  l/.\H.soiii|)tiori  ami  l^a  ( 'licsnayc  to  lio  tlie  county  ol  LtMH- 
Htur  ;  l/.'\i;ailia  and  bit  I'rairif.  tliat  ot  lliintiiiLtdon  ;  .mfl  I ►i.ii:ln!stt!r  ami 
iMiauco,  tiiat  ot  l)orolit!.stor  ;  ami  <;a('li  <if  tliem)  four  mw  (!oniiti«)H  to  return 
on*!  inuitilKir. 

Tlic  citiiJH  of  (^ntjhuc  and  Montrinl  to  iftiuii  two  iiicinliers  eatili  ;  and  tho 
towns  of  Tlirei!  ItivtTH  ami  SliiTWrooko  one  (,'ai'li. 

'I'ho  (|uaiilication  of  a  iiitMnlier  to  he  tliat  of  liuiin  li<l<  iiossession  of  landed 
estate  worth  CoCO  sterling,' 

Till!  Kii;.,'lish  laii;,'Ma)i<!  is  to  In;  oiily  used  ill  all  writt<;n  or  |iniited  proreed- 
ings  ill  the  bei^islatnre. 

The  jiasHiiig  of  any  bill  to  |(!|m!ii,I  the  provisimi  of  the  14th  (Jeorgt!  ill,  or 
of  tilt!  a(!ts  of  .'llHt  of  the  .same  rei^^ii  iilatin;^  to  the  ^ovi'rntneiit  of  the  I'ro- 
vim;e  of  (Quebec,  and  the  diifs  ;ui(l  tln'  ri'^lits  of  the  clcr^.'y  of  tli<!  Church  of 
J{oine  ;  the  allotment  or  appro;  nation  of  lam  Is  lor  t  he  sii|ipnrt  of  a  Protestant 
clergy  ;  the  eiidowimnts  of  the  ('iiiirch  ot  I'lngiand,  or  its  internal  discipline 
or  estalilishiiiuiit,  or  .ilfeetini,'  the  eiijoynn'iit  or  exercise  of  any  form  or  mode 
of  religious  worship  in  .niiy  way  wli.itescr  ;  or  which  mav  uU'ect  li-r  MiiiestyV 
prerogativt!  touching  the  waste  lands  of  till!  <  iMw  II,  miist  lie  liist  siiiuiiitteil 
to  the  imperial  I'.ii'liaiiieiit  previous  to  th"  d'-cla  rition  of  the  Sovcreign'H 
assent,  and  that  if  the  lin|ierial  I  "-gislatiire  shall  pi:tition  the  (^iieeii  to  with- 
hold her  assent  within  thirty  d.iys  aft(!r  .siicli  act  shall  have  Itecn  received,  it 
Hhall  not  lie  lawful  to  atii.v  the  jioyal  UHsuiit  thereto. 
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l.'il.ioii  rnij^ljt.  Ik;  n"^!iv*h'<\  jis  ;iliiio.st,  wholly  ;i,  rural  and  agricultural 
one.  Not  (juito  oiu'-tcnth  of  its  people  <lw«!lt  in  towns  ami  villages, 
T<»roMto  lia«l  i:!;;r<!as<;»l  to  1  t,0()()  inliahitants,  Kingston  to  5,600, 
JiainiltoTi  to  ,'{,000,  and  LoMfl<m  to  2,H()0.  Ottawa,  now  the  capital 
of  the  l^iininion,  was  still  a  uicrc,  village  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
wihhirness  ;  and  linHjIivillc,  (Jornwall,  ".nd  Niagara  w(Te  all  small 
places,  hut  got  on(!  metnh«!r  each  in  the  new  Parliament,  while 
Toronto  got  tw«i  -the  same  as  Montr(!al  and  Quebec,  Hut  as  there 
was  no  immigration  of  any  a(;(;ount  into  l^ower  Canada,  it  was 
confidently  exjx'cted  that  L'pper  (^'anada  would  SfMm  e«jual  its  sister 
Province  in  po[)ulati(»n,  and  i.i;itt<'rs  thus  he  put  upon  a  more  e(|ual 
footing.  This  expectation  was  very  .soon  r(!alise(l.  In  point  of 
wealth,  Lf)W(M'  (^anada  stood  as  muvh  ahea«l  of  the  sister  Province 
as  it  di«l  in  jtopulation.  At  thf;  .same  tiiiu;  it  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  (hfht,  while  r[)per  (Janiida  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. (Jreat  public  works  had  bc^cn  undertaken  by  the  latter,  to 
which  till!  resources  of  th*;  Pi-ovince  w(!re  entirely  une<jual,  and 
which  still  remained  unfinished  for  tlw;  want  of  funds,  and  <;onse 
<|uently  non  productive.  ''  lnexpi!ri<!nc<!  and  mismanagement  had 
led  to  much  needless  «^\penditur(!,  which  would  nrrvei-  pnxluce  any 
return  ;  an<l  the  pul)li(;  financ(!s  wer<!  in  a  dfsphjted  and  most  un- 
satisfactory conditi<»n.  ir[)per  (Janada,  ;is  w«;  have  already  seen, 
had  always  laboured   under  sfsrious  dillicultifis,  owin^  to  the  want 
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TIk)  levying  n{  iiii|)e)-i;il  aii<l  coldiii.'vl  (hitioH  ;  the  apiioiiitnient  of  a  court  of 
apfXi.'ii  ;  tli(!  aihiiiriistratinii  of  tiit;  civil  aii'l  criiiniial  laws  ;  tlic  tixatioti  of  tliu 
(Joiirt  of  QiHMiii'.-i  liciicli  witlmi  tin;  lato  I'nivincc!  of  Upjier  ('aiiaila  ;  tlio  refill- 
lation  of  trado  ;  tli<;  coiisolKlation  of  ait  tiuj  ruvoiiiic.H  durivahio  from  tliu 
colony  into  onu  fiin<l,  i<>  In;  :i|)|ii-oprialc>il  for  tlio  piTolic  Ht-rvicu  of  (Jan.ada. 

Tho  total  Hiun  of  il'iMH)  (!<'MHtJM})  raiwcd  and  paid  for  tlic  civil  hst. 
if)  Im)  accepted  and  tak<;n  by  Mitr  .Majtj.sty  l»y  way  of  civil  li.st,  inHtuad  of  all 
torrit<irial  and  otlicir  revenues  tlien  at  the  diHpoHal  of  the  (-rr)wn. 

'I'hu  firHt  ciiar^e  upon  tiie  consolidated  r<:veniie  fund  to  be  itH  collection, 
niana^^einent  and  receipt  ;  the  .second,  the  puldic  ileitt  of  tiie  two  I'rovinccH  at 
the  time  of  tiie  union  ;  the  third,  tlie  payment  of  tlie  eler;<y  r»f  the  (.'hurch  of 
Kn^land,  <'hurch  of  Scotland,  and  the  mini.sterH  of  other  < 'hriatian  denomina- 
tioUH,  aL,'r«real>lv  to  previous  laws  and  usa;,'es  ;  the  buirth  charge  to  he  tho 
civil  list  of  t:i.'*.(X)0  ;  and  the  lifth,  that  of  C:<O.U00,  payahle  during;  the  life- 
time (»f  Ifer  .Nb'ijesty,  and  for  live  years  after  her  deniiHe.  The  sixtli  charge 
to  be  that  of  tlie  expenses  and  charges  hefote  levied  and  rewerved  by  former 
actH  of  the  two  IVovinces,  as  lonjj;  as  tlusy  are  payable 

All  hills  for  appropriatin<4  any  part  (»f  tli!*.  revenues  of  the  united  Province 
to  originate,  with  the  4 ioveriior,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  initiating  the 
same,  as  well  a.s  of  recummending  tlu!  appropriation  of  any  new  tax  or  impoHt, 
and  that,  having  thus  iieen  recomniended,  the  liegis!ative  AHsembly  Mhall  lirHt 
diHcusR  the  same. 

TIk!  fr)rmation  of  new  townships  to  originate  with  the  (Jovernor,  aH  well  an 
the  appointiiu  lit  of  township  oHicers  The  power  vested  in  the  Queen  to 
annex  the  .Ma^'dalen  Islanils  to  the  (ioverninent  of  the  Island  of  rrincv 
Kdward,  in  the  (iulf  of  St.  bawreiice  ;  and  the  appointment  of  (iovcrnor  nf 
the  I'rovince  of  Oanada,  to  be  understood  as  meaning  (Governor,  liieiitenant- 
(iovernor,  or  persfui  aiithorlRed  by  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  RUcccHRorH,  t<» 
execute  the  «)(lice  of  (Jovernor  of  that  Province. 

*  8ou  resolutiun  paHHeil  liy  the  LugiHlative  'Juiincil  of  Upper  Canada,  1830, 
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of  a  seaport  of  her  own.  She  had  hitherto  h«;eii  litth'  better  than 
a  mere  mercantile  tributary  of  Montreal  ami  f^uebcc,  the  rhief 
centres  of  commerce!  ami  trade,  and  the  ;{re;it  l)ulk  of  the  customs' 
duties,  the  staple  source  of  rev(!nu«',  accordin;^ly  fell  to  flic  sliaic  of 
Lower  Canadfi.  On  th(!  other  hand,  tin?  vast  public  \vt»rks  under- 
taken in  the  western  Frovin(!«',  would,  when  completed,  j^reatly  add 
to  the  comm<irc(!  and  prosperity  of  her  eastei'n  sister,  so  that  thei'e 
was  not  so  much  unfairness,  as  mi^'ht  at  first  sight  a[)pe;ir,  in  the 
latter  paying  her  share  of  their  cost.  In  short,  wIkmi  the  <|uesti(ui 
came  to  be  closely  (>xa,min(;d,  it  was  apparent  that  the  interests  of 
the  two  Provinces  w«!r(!  closely  interwoven,  and  that  union  must  b(' 
beru;fi(;ial  to  l»oth.  I'utthe  point  that  touehi;(l  the  Krench-('ana- 
dians  mon;  keenly  than  any  other,  was  the  proscripticm  of  their 
language  in  c('rtain  public  procefsdings,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
blow  struck  at  their  nationality,  and  even  at  their  religion,  er'r»<ne- 
ously  su[)[»osed  to  be  bound  up  with  their  speech.  They  ignoi'ed 
the  f)i(!t,  that  the  Knglish  language  is  spttken  by  many  millions  of 
their  most  ar-dent  coreligionists,  who  multiply  apace  all  Uic.  world 
over.  i>ut  they  were  in  no  mood  then,  any  mor'e  than  they  ar*^ 
now,  to  c«'nsider'  these  matter's  after-  a  soljci'  and  rational  fashi(»n, 
and  took  council,  instead,  of  their-  pr-c^juf'ices  and  jias.iioii.-,.  In  the 
districts  of  (.Quebec-  and  Thr-ee  llivers  a  itefition  to  the  ('if»wii  and 
Imperial  Parliament  was  (;irculated,  under-  the  aus|)ires  of  the 
clei-gy,  which  e.\j)r'e>,.~,ed  hcjstility  to  the  union  pr-oject,  anrl  f)r-ayed 
that  th(!  constitution  of  1  75M  shouM  lie  again  I'estored.  It  r-ecei\ed 
40,000  signatures,  or  marks  for-  signatur-es,  and  while  it  cairsed 
th(!  Impei-ial  Par-lianient  to  delay  its  action  somewhat,  and  to  pr-o- 
v.ciul  with  mor-e  caution,  it  rlid  not,  at  all  allect  the  idtiinale  r-es'ilt. 
'i'he  bill  l.i'came  law,  ;ind  while  it  pr-(tver|  the  salvation  of  (ppei- 
Canada  in  many  w-ays,  it  als»»  gr-<s-itly  stimulate*!  t\:v  pr-ogr-ess  and 
j)r-ospe!r-ity  of  Ij«»wer- (Janada.  l»oth  Pr-oviiKtes  wer-e  soon  practically 
taught  the  lesson  that  union  is  str-eriglli. 

Outside  the  pr'incipal  cities  and  towns  of  l^ower-  (-'aiiad/i,  and  tin; 
eastern  townships,  very  little  enterpri  .e  existed  amongst  its  |)e(»|)|e. 
Tln!  rural  Krerrch  Canadian  population,  riiimbering  over-  half  a 
jriillion,  had  jrra«le  little  intellectual,  and  \-ei-y  little  inrlustr-ial,  firo- 
gi-ess.  Agricultur-(!  was  still  their  pr-iin-ipal  (tci-irpation,  and  car-ried 
on  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  Their-  execedingly  sociable  and 
gr-egfir-ious  lra.l)its  still  led  them  to  build  tliejr-  l;ot'agl•^  on  the  high- 
ways, which  rrrainly  i-an  par-allel  with  the  rivers  ari'i  la?-ger- st  re.ims, 
and  the  str-anger-  would  fre<piently  fancy  himself  I  i-a  veiling  through 
a  contiiruous  \illa.ge  ;is  he  passe'l  along  tli"  country  highways. 
Unambitious  and  contented  as  their  fathers  b.'t'oie  thfin,  they 
dreauKid  out  their- simple  lives  with  little  lhou'.'lii  for-  tlie  morrow, 
and,  foll(»wirig  the  iurperious  law  ol'  tlieic  nature,  increji^eil  ;in(l 
multipli(!d  without  stint.  Ihit  their-  bad  farniing  liad  long  befttr-f! 
begarr  to  work  theirr  trouble.  Their-  land  exhatisnil  by  «-ontinual 
cultivatiorr,  without  any  regar-d  to  t  he  r-ot,iti(ui  of  crops,  or  suffi- 
cient manuring,  i-efused  to  gi\«'  them  wheat  as  iir  forirrer- year-s,  and 
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t}i«i  in'ulf^c,  jiikI  thf!  oli^lit  appJiJinfd  .-it  tiriics  in  such  ^rujvous  ffirnriH 
Hs  to  lead  .•ilrnost  to  actual  faniiiu'.  In  (!V(!fy  direction  throughout 
Uppisr  Canada  there;  was  pro^^rcss  .'itid  iinprovfjjnont.  Agriculture 
was  tr  <ire,  also,  the  mainstay  of  tin;  people,  hut  it  was  made  intelli- 
gent and  succ(!ssful  by  h«rtt(!r  training,  hy  individual  energy,  and 
by  co-o[)eni,tion.  County  and  township  agri<ndtural  societies  had 
)je<jn  alrc^ady  formed  in  every  din^ction,  an<l  faiiii<!rs  glaflly  attende<l 
tluiir  m<!etings,  (compared  notes,  and  so  laid  the  solid  t'oundaticm 
for  futun?  gi(;at(rr  progress.  In  IJ^.'JO  ;i.n  act  had  been  passed,  by 
th(!  Upper-  (y'anada  Legislature,  which  authorised  the  Lieutenant- 
(jrov«!rnor  to  pay  live  hundred  dcdlars  to  any  district  agricultural 
society  that  i-aisffd  half  that  amount  by  l«)cal  subscription,  t(j  enable 
it  to  imjtort  soed-grain,  agri(;idtuial  implenutnts,  or  live  stock  for 
its  iiK'mbers.  The  ljegisl;i,t,ui'e  always  stood  r(!ady  to  make  laws 
for-  the  bt!ne(it  of  the  farming  connnunity,  an<l  that  community 
<!vinced  tin;  greatest  <lesire  t(»  |)rolit  by  this  circumstance.  As 
r(!gai(i>,  th(!  int,el!ectual  training  of  tlu;  masses,  the  pi-ople,  of  Upper 
Canada,  imperfect  as  their  general  syst(!m  of  educration  was, 
were  innneasui'ably  in  advance  of  their  kahltanl  fellow- 
Kulijnct.s. 

The  staf)if  fixports  of  Canada  at  this  period  were  luml)er  and 
wheat.  'I'he  iCivigation  liaws  were  still  in  full  force,  am!  produced 
an  linp(;rial  (•••mmercial  zolverein,  by  whi(;h  Canada,  lik(.'  all  the 
otli(!r  liritish  (Jolonies,  was  lai-gely  the  gainer.  It  favounid  her  in 
the  Mother  (JouMry  by  picftMciit ial  conditions,  and  greatly  stimu- 
lated domestic  trade.  Tlie  Na,vigatioii  Laws  closeil  the  St.  Liwrence 
Hivt  r  t.(»  foreign  c<)mmerce,  and  thus  led  to  great  activity  in  the 
Canadian  shi[)  building  busin«!ss.  In  1 1'*' !  1  no  few(!r  than  tJ  I  sea-going 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  bur-den  of  twenty-four  thou.sand  ton.s,  were 
})uilt  at  (Quebec  :  and  ship  Ijiiihling  was  <rven  still  more  jrtivf;  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  .New  Ibiniswick.  In  addition  to  its  advantages 
in  th(!  markets  of  the  .Mother-  (Jountr-y,  and  as  a  compfiiisation  for 
its  ships  not  being  permitted  to  enter  foi-eign  ports,  Canada  enjoyed 
the  e.\clu.'-i\e  and  Iu(,-r-at i\<r  pr-iviiege  of  su|)plying  lumlxM"  and  |)r-o- 
visir)ns  r,o  the  liritish  \V'(!st  Indies.  Tin;  fur  tra,de  was  still  an 
import-ant  (Canadian  industr-y,  and  from  the  upp(M-  l^rovince  potash 
was  exported  in  consider-.ible  (juantity,  and  its  .-ipph^s  b<?gan  to  be 
s«;en  and  a[>pr-eciate<l  in  foreign  markets. 

The  most  impoi-t-ant  aii<l  pi-essing  (juestion,  aft,er  the  uni'  ;■  Irad 
be(Mi  accom[»lislied,  was  that  of  the  CliMgy  Keser-ves,  and  it  was 
therefore  (hftermined  t(»  «lis|)ose  <»f  it  if  possible.  []arly  in  Januai'y 
a  l)ill  was  accordingly  inti'oduced  in  tin;  Assembly  by  DraptM-,*  now 

''  Wiliium  FIcriry  !  i'fip«r,  .iftcrwanlH  ''lii.-f  .JiiHtii;<;  of  ( 'fUWKJ.-i  Wont  f(»r  ji 
mrig  p'-ridfl.  ili.-t  can-fr  was  an  rvtiiitlnl  dik;,  ami  tiri:.'i'il  witli  roiiiarict:. 
♦lorn  .:.  I,i>ii>lr.n,  wlii!iii  his  fatlior-  was  rtMitor  nf  one  uf  Uh;  i;it.y  i;liiir(;li»jM,  in 
1801  ,  li(!  ran  away  to  si^a  whiltj  Htill  a  yoiitli,  ami  after  m my  a<lv(Mitiir-(;ti  caini; 
to  ■p'";'  '  'anaila  ii  \\\y  iOtli  year-,  and  Ixscainc  a  h<I|(hi1  t,fa<;lmr  at  I'ort  Hopo. 
thnii  a  ni'T'' haiiiit  M<:  aftiirwaiiLs  .stiwlietl  law,  in  ilut:  tiin<:  l>uuaine  a 
ViiTJ^^t-!!',  iiiifl  rt'Min  raiM(!i|  liirnsiilf.  liy  IiIh  <!|(m|iii'II(;<'  ami  al)ility,  to  a  liigli 
|io.4iti6ii  ir)    IiIh  piuN  stiioii.      in   \H'Mi  Toronto  rutui-nud  liiin  to  the  AHseinbly, 
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Holicitor  Ganc.ral,  uutliorisin^  t,li»'  .sale  of  tlicsj;  Hfi.sf'rvos  ;  part  of 
tli(!  proofi'iWs  tfi  ]»'.  applied  to  the  payiii'-nt,  of  tlie  Halaries  of  the 
der^yinen  of  the  Cliureh  <jf  Kri^^laml,  to  whom  the  faith  of  the 
Crown  had  l;(;efi  j)ledjied  ;  h;tlf  <»f  the  reniaind'-r  to  ^o  to  the  (/hurclieH 
of  Ki»;^la(id  an«l  Seothmd,  in  }>roportion  to  their  re.sp«!ctive  nuin- 
b(irs  ;  the,  oth«;r  half  to  lie  sold  for  the  hetuifit  of  all  denoniinations 
of  Christiiiris  re(;o<,'ni.sed  hy  existintj  laws.  This  hill  pa.ssed  in  the 
Assefrddy  hy  a  majority  of  ei^^ht,  and  was  also  a <4 reed  to  in  fh(!  ujjper 
chand)er.  ft  was  di.sallowed  \>y  the  Home,  (jovernmenf,  on  the 
j^rouml  thnt  it  exeee«led  the  authority  of  the  l(»(;al  Legislature,  and 
intfM'fered  with  the  pr«»visioris  of  the  Imperial  statute.  hurinj^  the 
summer,  however,  the  iWitish  l*arli;im(!nt  re-enacted  the  j)rincipal 
provisions  of  the  hill,  a.nd  empowered  the  Canadian  Covernment  to 
sell  fl  part  of  the  lleserv»'s  f(»r  the  henetit  of  tlje  Churches  (jf  Kri^- 
larid  and  Scotland.  I>ut  this  measure  did  not  meet,  hy  ;iriy  means, 
th(!  views  of  the  Iteform  Party,  which  was  now  stroM;^ly  in  favour 
of  the  total  secidarisation  (tf  the  Chirpy  Ke.serves. 

.Meanwhilf!,  the  .V.ssemljly  had  pr(!.s(!nted  an  addre.ss  to  the 
(iov»!rni»r-(ieneral,  with  the  view  of  elicitinj^  a  distin(,'t  expression 
of  his  views  on  the  ipiestion  of  |{,(!S[)onsil)le  (iovernment.  <  >n  the 
14th  of  January  he  sent  down  a  messa-,^'!'  in  reply,  which  «leclarefl 
that  ho  had  l)een  eomrruinded  hy  llcv  .Majesty,  t<»  administer  the 
(Jovfirnment  it>  acconhinct!  with  the  well-iindf^rstood  wishes  of  the 
peo[)le.  'i'his  w;i,s  a  va^fue  and  rather  l)e|p|iiji,ti  respon.se,  and  did 
not  at  all  satisfy  the  mor>-  .i.uti'  members  of  the  Reform  Party, 
ft   was    followed    hy    the,   removal    of    I!aj(erniar>,    who    had    votfrd 


a;.^ainst  the  union   resolutions,   from   the.  att orrmy  •^(!n(!raishi[),  an( 
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the  appointment  of  I>raper  in  his  pi; 
his  lon;^  services  w;is  r;'J.sed  to  I  he  heneli,  iind  so  <  isappeared  from 
[)<)Iitic;i,l  life,  in  v/fii(;li  he  had  hfu-n,  for  so  many  years,  n  conspicu- 
ous lij^ur".  Thomson  offered  llohcrt  Maldwin  the  .^f>lic''i  r^en<;ral- 
ship,  hut  thr-  latter  hesitited  to  Jiccfipt  the  [tost,  and  tinally  und(!r 
took  its  duties  with  reluctance,  bein^'  vfrry  unwilliii_-  to  act  in  tlu; 
same  (Jal)inet  with  !.*r.iper  and  its  other  Consei  tive  Jnemhers. 
!I(!  W!i,s,  however,  (-ventually  won  over  liy  Thorn  ;  hut,  at  thf! 
same  time,  puhlit-ly  aniiounced,  in  ju-,Mlic;ii  ion  of  course,  that  he 
idy  a(!cept,<!d  olfice  on  the  condition,  thiitllieadi      Hstratjon  sliould 
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So  discordant,  at;  tlds  [MMMod,  was  the  r-ompo      i-nof  the   .Vsnem- 
hly  that  it  re<|uin!d    all  the    tact   and    ^hrewdi   -^^   which  ThoniHon 

.and  Hooii  after  li<s  w.is  ;i|»jM)ititi'(|  !ui  KxtiCiitivr  « 'initniillor  l»y  Hoad,  tn  whom 
In;  iil.Hd  iictfi't  iiH  .uil-di' (Hiiiii 'liitin.,'  tin;  rcliclli.iii  In  Muirli,  IHM7.  Ii<;  hci  i(iri(j 
Sulioitdr  (Jtiiitinii,  .imi,  m  IHIO,  .\tt,<>riny  (e;in;r.il  iii  muc  •issiori  to  Hau'eriiiftn 
.•\ft«r  Ittrini^  (innnttctf-d  witli  Hi;vt!r.il  ndiiiiiiiitniti'Mis  ho  rctinsii  frnm  pi.iitical 
lif<!  in  Ih47,  find  accepted  ii  jiidi<.slii|t  Xiiic  yt;ars  iiftorwiirdH  Im  Itwiiiiie 
'  luof  .In.stice,  and  in  IH<»'.>  |>riHid(;iit  "f  the  ('mirtdf  Ki  >  •  and  .^ppcsii,  th« 
hii/ht!Mt  jmhuiftl  rank  in  the  l'r(ivin>;e,  a  [outixii  rotai..-  •.  until  his  death  in 
IH77. 
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possessed  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  tho  public  business.  "I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  cry  for  Responsible  (iovernment,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  when  I  .see  how  things  have  been  managed.  Then,  the 
Assembly  is  such  a  house,  split  into  half  a  dozen  parties,  the 
Government  having  none,  and  no  one  man  to  depen<l  on.  Think 
of  a  House  in  whicli  half  the  members  hold  places,  yet  in  which  tlie 
Government  does  not  command  a  single  vote  ;  in  which  the 
placemen  generally  vote  against  the  Executive  ;  and  where  there's 
no  one  to  defend  the  Government  when  attacked,  or  to  state  the 
views  or  opinion  of  the  Governor."  But  while  Thomson  held  these 
opinions,  he  still  clung  to  the  principle,  laid  down  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  the  (Jovernor-CJeneral  was  simply  the  first  executive 
officer  of  the  Crown,  or  rather  colonial  prime  minister,  and  ♦liere- 
fore  responsible  for  his  acts  to  the  Home  (fovernment,*  and  not  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  His  ministers,  therefore,  would  be 
chosen  by  him,  and  simply  '^e  his  advi.sers,  or  assistants,  in  the  ad- 
ministration, of  wliich  he  %<.  .aid  be  still  the  chief  directing  author- 
ity ;  and,  hence,  the  Executive  Council  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 
new  order  of  things.  And  although  ministeis  might  represent 
the  majoi'icy  in  the  Legislature,  and  thus  be  responsible  to  the 
people,  the  head  of  the  administration  w«juhl  be  responsible  to  the 
Crown  alone.  It  remained  for  future  experience  to  show  that 
Responsible  Government  could  not  exist,  in  its  full  relation  to  the 
Crown  and  tlie  people,  under  the  system  laid  down  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  understood  by  Thomson  ;  nor  until  the  Governor- 
General  became  the  exact  repr(!sentative  of  the  soxereign,  and 
purely  th«"  third  estate  of  the  realm,  as  in  Gnjat  Britain.  Hence, 
no  real  Responsible  (Jovenunent  existed  in  Canada  until  fjord 
Elgin    established    it    in    its   entirety,   and  the  Governor-General 

*  "  The  CDiistitiition  of  Enj^Iaml,  after  hnig  struggles  and  alternate  success, 
has  settled  into  a  form  of  (loveniinont  in  which  tlie  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  is  undi -pnted,  hut  Ih  never  exercised  without  advice.  Hence  the  ex- 
ercise only  is  (|ue8tio,ied,  and  however  the  use  of  the  authr»rity  may  he  con- 
demned, the  authority  itself  remains  untouched. 

"  This  is  the  practical  solution  of  a  great  proh'em,  the  result  of  a  contest 
which  from  '<)40  to  1(51)0  shook  the  monarchy  and  disturljcd  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

"  But  if  we  seek  to  apply  such  practice  to  a  colony,  we  shall  at  cmce  find 
ourselves  at  fault  The  power  for  wliich  a  minister  is  rcspoiisihle  in  Eng- 
land, is  not  his  power,  liut  the  p.)wcr  oi  th  ■  Crown,  of  wiiich  lie  is  for  the 
tune  the  organ.  It  is  olivions  chat  the  K.vecutive  <'(Uincillor  of  a  colony  is 
ill  a  situation  t(  tally  different.  The  <iovernor,  under  wlumi  he  serves,  re- 
ceives his  ordeis  from  the  Crown  of  Kiiglai'd.  Hut  can  the  colonial  council 
be  the  advisers  of  the  (,'rown?  KvifU'iitly  not,  for  the  crown  lias  other 
advisers  for  the  same  functions,  and  with  superior  Authority 

"It  may  liap|)en,  therefore,  that  the  (iiivemor  receives  at  one  and  the 
same  time  instnictions  Iroin  the  f^iic  mi  and  alvice  f.- tin  the  F'xecutive 
Council,  totally  at  variance  with  each  other  If  lie  i.s  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions from  I'iMglaiid,  the  parallel  of  constitutional  responsibility  entirely 
fails  ;  if,  (m  the  other  liinl,  he  ii  to  follow  the  alvicj  of  tlu  Council,  he  is  no 
longer  a  subordinate  officer,  but  an  independent  sovereign. —/I'MWf//^*  Thorn- 
mil,  Octobir  4fli,  /'S'-^i*. 
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occupied  precisely  the  same  position  towards  the  Canadian  people, 
as  the  sovereign  occupies  towards  the  Enjpire  at  large. 

The  last  Parliament  of  Upper  Cana«la  was  prorogued  on  the  10th 
of  February,  by  the  Governor-CJpneral  in  person.  On  the  following 
(lay  he  left  Toronto  for  Montreal  in  a  covered  sleigh,  and  with 
wonderful  energy,  for  a  man  in  <l(!licate  health,  performed  the  en- 
tire journey  of  'MO  miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  inclusive  of  .stoppages. 
During  the  ensuing  sunnntsr  he  visited  the  different  Provinces  of 
his  government,  and  was  every  whei-e  received  with  marks  of  tlie 
highest  respect  and  consideration.  \Vliii(!  popular  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  Canadian  people,  his  measurers  had  also  given  entire 
satisfaction  tf»  the  Home  Government,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  Queen  raised  him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  (»f  iiaron  Syden- 
ham of  Kent  and  Toronto. 

Comparatively  brief  as  (Jeneral  Brock's  connection  with  Canada 
had  been,  his  (nemoiy,  in  1H40,  just  as  it  is  to-day,  was  fondly 
cherished  by  its  people.  On  Queenston  Heights,  where  the  gallant 
soldier  and  wise  achninistrator  ha<l  fallen  in  IHI 2,  their  gratitude 
had  raised  a  beautiful  hollow  cohnnii  in  his  honour.  It  was  as- 
cended by  170  s[)iral  .steps,  and  in  its  base,  twenty-two  feet  square, 
with  walls  six  feet  thick,  his  remains  luul  been  deposited,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  aid-de-camp.  Colonel  McDonald,  also  killed  in  the 
same  action.  The  summit  of  tlie  colunni  commanded  a  prospect  of 
the  grandest  description  it  is  possible  to'-neive.  In  one  direc- 
tion the  eye  rt\sted  on  the  wide  expanse  of  '  .:>'  <;  Ontario,  in  another 
it  wandered  over  an  interminal)le  successioii  of  cultivated  fields  and 
magnificent  woods,  above  which,  at  thegn^at  Falls,  hung  the  ever- 
lasting cloud  of  mist,  that  arises  from  their  descending  waters, 
amid  which  the  vesper  sunshin«^  lov(!s  to  linger  in  rainbow  hues. 
Op.  the  morning  of  the  17th  (»f  April,  befoni  day,  some  miscreants 
instigated,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  by  thr  fugitive  Mackenzie, 
obtained  access  to  the  moriument,  during  thr  temporary  absence  of 
the  keeper,  and  endeavoured  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  It 
was  shattered  by  the  shock  almost  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
and  had  not  the  trap  door  in  the  roof  l)een  accidentally  left  open 
the  l)uilding  must  have  been  entirely  destroye<l,  jind  the  lives  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  endanijen**!  l)y  the  scatterittg  masonry. 
Although  a  large  reward  was  oflennl  at  the  time,  no  definite  clue  to 
the  perpetrators  of  this  act  of  v»»»«iialisui  was  discovered.  But  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  vvouUi  n*»t  t'onsent  that  Brock  should  be 
left  v'ithout  a  memorial.  A  grand  .uid  imposing  gath(*ring  of  over 
5000  [)ersons,  veterans  of  1<s1l*  juki  otiieis,  pivsided  over  by  Sir 
Georg(^  Arthur,  was  held,  on  the  .'ioth  of  .July,  lieneath  the 
shattered  column,  and  a  subscription  enteivd  into  to  rebuild  it. 
After  many  delays  another  nubh'  column  has  b«jen  erected  in  its 
place,  and  Brock  s  .monument  still  remains  the  great  feature  of 
Queenston  Heights. 

The  sunnner  brought  with  it  few  other  events  of  any  importance, 
as  regarded  Canada.     The  wounds  of  civil  war  had  Ijegun  U)  heal, 
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and  matters  were  gradually  assuming  their  normal  condition. 
The  return  of  peace  and  good  order  hatl  again  directed  the  current 
of  immigration  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  overflow  into  the  new 
townships,  and  to  fill  up  their  waste  places.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  the  imprisonment  of  Alexander  McLecnl,  in  the  United 
States,  for  his  supposed  participation  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline,  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  another  war-cloud 
began  to  gather  on  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  the  Conservative 
and  Reform  Parties  were  looking  anxiously  forwai'd  to  the  general 
election  that  must  soon  take  place. 

In  pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  Imperial  Act  of  Union, 
1841.  it  was  declared  in  force  l)y  proclamation  on  the  10th  of 
February.  On  that  day,  also,  th<;  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  Sir  George  Arthur  terminated,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
England,  to  be  elevatcid,  shortly  afterwards,  to  an  important 
government  in  British  India — the  Bombay  Presidei>cy.  Writs 
were  at  once  issued  for  a  general  election  in  tlie  united  Province, 
and  three  days  afterwards  a  new  Executive  Council,  consisting  of 
the  higher  officers  of  state,  were  summoned.  It  consisted  of 
Sul'-'van,  (president)  Dunn,  Daly,  Harrison,  Ogden,  Draper, 
Baluwin  ami  Killally.  There  was  not  a  French-Canadian  amongst 
them,  which  caused  much  indignation  in  the  eastern  Province, 
a  feeling  which  was  presently  increased,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
Sydenham's  selection  of  Kingston  as  the  seat  of  go\'ernment.  The 
Union  Bill  left  the  choice  with  him,  and,  in  «leference  to  Upper 
Ojinada,  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  both  passed  over  ;  and  T(»i'onto 
not  being  sufficiently  central  Kingston  was  choson,  to  tiic  intense 
gratification  of  its  people,  who  now  saw  a  vision  of  great  prosperity 
suddenly  rise  up  before  them. 

\^  i  ile  the  elections  in  the  western  Province  were  fairly  peace- 
alle  ind  orderly,  they  were  fought  out,  in  Lower  Canada,  with  the 
most    intense    bitterness ;    and  terrible    hand-to-hand    encounters, 
which  led   to   the    death   of  tme  man,  and  to  the  serious  injui'y  of 
several  others,  took  place  at  many  of   the  polls.       The   newspapers 
adde<l  fuel  to  the  flame;  excit(;(l  the  electors  at  both  sides  almost  to 
madness ;  and   a    new   race  war    broke  out  on    new  lines  ;  and  a 
veritable  reign  of  terror  prevailed  until  the  fierce  electoral    battle 
had  ended.  In  Montreal  and  Quf^hec,  SydjMiham,  by  attaching  their 
suburbs    to   the    adjoining   rural    districts,    secured  the  return  of 
supporters  of  the  Government.      But  he  was  bitterly  assailed,  f(»r 
altering    these    constituencies,     by     the    Fren("h-Canadians,    who 
have  never  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  supi)osed  injury  from 
that  day  to  this.      By  tlu^  second  w»'ek  iti   Api"il  tin?   returns   were 
nejirly  all    in,  and  Sydenham  was  now  able  to  guage  the  situation 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  ascertain   what    support  his   govern- 
ment,   and  his   general  policy,    had  nu^t  with  tit  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian    people.      24    out    of  th(^    S 4    meiiibei-s  were  his  pledged 
supporters.       Only    'J4     French-Canadians    had      heen      returned 
altogether,  and  some   of  these  were  JMeus,  or  Conservatives,  who 
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would  support  the  (jrovormnciit.  Tho  ivin.-iiiiing  30  members  were 
put  down  as  either  luoilHratjj  or  ultra  liet'ormers,  and  the  majority 
of  whom  were  re;{arded  l)y  Sydcixham  as  t'HV(>ural)le  to  his  r^olicy. 
The  new  Le^isla'^ive  Council  was  c(>'p.|).»-:,'(1  of  24  members,  eight 
belonging  to  theOliurch  of  liln^^Iand,  eight  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  eight  to  t\u-.  Church  of  Rune.  Si^tMi  of  the  latter  were 
French-Canadians.  Neither  the  Mcthoilist,  nor  other  Dissenting 
body,  ha«l  any  rt^pn>-;tM»ration  there. 

The  Legislature  had  l)een  summoned  to  meet  at  Kingston  on 
Monday,  the  1  1th  of  June.  The  town  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
its  good  fortune,  and  its  pro^ierty  owners  indulged  in  blissful 
visions  of  its  future  greatness  as  thi-  ptM'manent  capital  of  Canada. 
Real  estate  went  u[)  with  a  bound,  and  HMits  more  than  doubled  in 
a  few  weeks,  while  caw  was  taken  that  the  members,  and  the 
numerous  Uovc'rument  (Muployes,  should  not  starve,  by  victualling 
the  place  as  though  it  were  abnut  to  stand  a  siege.  By  the 
morning  of  the  1  kh  seventy -nine  mensbers  had  arrived.  The 
Legislative  Council  did  not  muster  as  well  as  it  should.  Several 
new  miMubers  had  been  appointed,  and  .several  oiu  ones  left  out; 
and  there  was  iocordingly  niuch  jealousy  and  n:,uch  dissatisfjic- 
tion.  Tn  C(»nse«|aenoc  .»f  this  statt;  of  things,  .some  of  the  members 
refused  the  position  attogt^ther,  while  others  delaye<l  being  sworn 
in.  Sydenham  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Parliament  was 
opened  by  vsnumissiiin.  Austin  Cuvillier,  the  member  for 
Huntiugiloii,  a  suciressful  Frcnch-Caixadian  merchant  of  Montreal, 
who  spok»'  Kuv'lish  lluently,  was  unanimously  chosen  speaker;  but 
not,  ho^x'vcr,  until  Fran»'is  Hincks,  i-eturned  for  Oxford,  who  now 
appea«vd  in  tlu^  Assembly  for  tlic  Hrst  thne,  had  thrown  a  fire- 
Ivand  into  th<'  chaml)er.  Me  declared  that  he  supported  Cuvillier 
IVcuuse  the  laLter  was  opposed  to  tlu^  Civil  List  being  withdrawn 
from  the  control  of  th(i  House,  and  had  no  coriiidence  in  the 
•ulininistration  as  to  its  L()wer  Canadian  policy.  This  was  a 
strong  bid  for  French-Canidian  su|)port,  and  his  e.xample  wjis  soon 
followed  by  Baldwin,  \vht»s(^  ad\ice,  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry,  had  iMMunleclined  )iy  Sydenham,  and  who  had,  therefore, 
ali'i-ady  I'eslgiied.  .V  new  |>!irty  :'oni})os(Ml  of  I'pper  Canada 
Ki'fonners,  and  French-Canadian  lilici'als,  now  began  to  loom  upon 
the  political  hori/.on,  lo  actjuirt^  consistency  aitd  streivgih  with  the 
progress  of  time. 

On  the  loth,  at  (wo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sydenham, 
attended  by  a  numerous  ci\il  an<l  military  staff,  proceeded  in 
nmch  state  to  the  Parliament  House,  formerly  a  general  hospital, 
a  large  and  fairly  suitai>le  building,  situated  outsi<le  the  town,  on 
the  i-oad  l(\'iding  to  the  Penitentiary.  His  o|)ening  speech  was 
alik(!  clear  and  practical,  and  distinguisheil  for  its  m«Kleration  and 
good  sense.  He  stated  with  regard  to  McLeod,  whose  case  was 
still  pending  in  the  United  States,  •  that  the  C^ueen  was  fully 
determined  to  protect  all  her  Canadian  subjects.  He  recom- 
mended a  new  arrangement  for  the  Post  ( )tHce   Department,    the 
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completion  of  tlio  great  public  works  of  the  Province,  for  which 
Great  BriUiin  was  preparetl  to  pledge  its  credit  for  the  sum  of 
£1,500,000  sterling* ;  the  encouragement  of  immigration  on  a 
large  scale;  the  creation  of  Municipal  District  Councils;  and  a 
l>!',ttor  provision  for  eflucation.  He  stated  that  a  large  sum  would 
be  .mnually  expiiiided  l)y  the  Home  CTOvernmeui  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  country ;  and  emphatically  <leclare<l  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  Crown  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  exist- 
ing British  Provinces  of  North  Amenea  .«s  part  of  the  Empire. 
He  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  P -ovidence  might  so  direct  their 
counsels,  as  to  insure  to  the  Queen  attached  and  loyal  subjects, 
and  to  united  Canada  a  prosperous  an(l  happy  people.  There 
was  one  important  (juestion,  however,  which  Sydenham  did  not 
touch  on — Responsible  Government  ;  and  <luring  the  debate  on 
the  address,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  Baldwin,  Hincks,  and 
other  leadisrs  of  the  Reform  Party,  sought  for  an  explicit  declar- 
ation of  tie  (xovernment  policy  on  this  point.  Coi-nered  at  last, 
Sydenham  informeil  the  House,  that  the  design  of  the  Goverinnent 
was,  that  if  it  could  not  command  a  majority  a  dis.solution  would 
follow,  or  ministers  resign.  With  this  vague  statement  the 
Assembly  had  to  rest  content,  and  the  address  was  at  last  agreed 
to.  Baldwin  afterwards  endeavoured  to  g<'t  a  more  explicit 
declaration  from  the  Ministry,  on  the  question  of  Responsible 
Government,  and  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  to  that  effect,  'a  , 
these  Harrison  m«>ved  amendinents,  which  set  forth  that  the 
Governor-General  was  responsible  to  the  Imperial  authority  alone  ; 
but  that  the  management  of  local  affairs  could  only  be  conducted 
by  him  with  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  his  subordinate  otticers 
in  the  Province  ;  and  that  these  ottlcers  should  po.ssess  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  should  use  their  best  endeavours  that 
the  Imperial  authoi-ity  would  be  exercised  in  accor<lance  with  the 
people's  wishes  and  intei'ests.  These  vaguely  framed  amendments, 
inspired  by  Sydeniiam  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  were  carried  after  a  lengthy  debjite  ;  and  the  question  of 
(fomiine  Responsible  Government,  as  regarded  Canada,  still  remain- 
ed unsettled.  As  we  have  already  .seen,  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
was  not  prepared  to  concede  it,  in  its  entirety,  and  still  clung  to  the 
idea    that  the  Governor-CJeneral  was  simply  the  prime  minister  of 


T^ 


*  Lord  iSydeuham'a  plans  for  nitcrnal  iiuproveinent  in  Canada,  were 
oouceived  on  a  grau'l  scale,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  he  liad  mastered 
the  question.  They  enihraeed  the  puruliaso  of  the  Welland  Canal  stock 
from  its  hohlers,  and  making  it  a  ship  canal,  instead  of  a  barj^e  and  small 
sloop  canal  ;  to  overcome  the  rapids  of  the  .St.  Lawrence  hy  a  series  of  ship 
canals,  to  dee])en  ihe  river  at  certain  points  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
so  as  to  perniit  the  passage  of  ocean  steamships;  to  complete  the  Chambly 
Canal,  and  to  make  timljer  slides  on  the  Ottawa.  He  also  planned  several 
smaller  .wid  much-needed  improvements,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  a 
main  roail  from  Quel)ec  to  Amherstburg.  All  liis  projects  were  eventually 
carried  out,  aa  they  were  euiiaeutly  suited  to  the  requireuieuts  of  the 
country. 
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CiitifKiu,     and      re.s{)oiisn)le    nloiift    to    the     T'-iine    (foverninent. 
Sy<leiihfiin'.s  own  viows  run  in  tht'  sumo  directioii. 

During  tlio  session  the  hiljuurs  of  thr  (.rovernor-(ieneral,  for  a 
man  in  very  poor  health,  wijre  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  strenj^th. 
%S.Heral  of  the  more  important  measures  sul)nntte(l  to  the  Legisla- 
ture were  pre[)areil  by  himself;  wliile  he  had  to  he  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  meet  one  ditKeulty  after  another.  His  ministers  couhl 
do  but  little  for  him,  were  in  some  cases  secretly  oppose<l  to  his 
views,  and  did  not,  therefore,  lend  themselves  with  any  enthusiasm 
to  carry  out  the  more  libera!  features  of  his  general  policy.  The 
tiery  political  and  social  ordeal,  through  which  Canada  had  so 
recently  passed,  had  produced  a  state  of  things  so  strained,  at  times, 
as  to  render  his  wisdom  and  moderation  unavailing  in  at  once 
removing  every  trace  of  dissension.  He  had  to  contend  against 
lingering  Tory  prejudice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  Reform 
expectation,  looking  for  immediate  sweeping  changes,  which  could 
only  come  gradually  with  the  progress  of  time,  on  the  otiier.  But 
Sydenham  was  not  a  man  to  be<leterred  by  the  ditliculties,  which 
met  him  in  so  many  directions.  His  res(jlute  will  overcanie,  for  the 
hour,  his  bodily  weakness  ;  and  even  his  personal  vanity  and  self- 
regard,  which  made  praise  more  dear  to  him — for  like  Cicero  he, 
too,  loved  praise— kept  him  steadily  to  his  work  of  reconstruction, 
and  his  firm  determination  to  relieve  Canada  from  its  depres8e<l 
condition.  He  literally  wore  out  his  feeble  life  in  the  service  of 
the  Canadian  people,  and  !iccomplish(Ml  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  in  their  behalf.  He  procured  tlu^  transfer  of  the  Welland 
Canal  stock  from  the  private  holders  to  the  (government  ;  drafted 
bills  for  revising  the  Customs'  Laws,  regulating  the  Currency, 
promoting  Education,  creating  an  etKcient  Jioaid  of  Work.s,  and 
erecting  District  Councils.  His  School  Bill  was  largely  Ijased  on 
Buller's  suggestions  in  L!)rd  Durham's  Report,  ami  provided  an 
annual  sum  of  .$200,000  for  the  esiiblishment  and  support  of 
elementary  .schools  in  Upper  and  Lowei-  Canada  ;  the  latter  re- 
ceiving the  larger  share,  ami  proportionate  to  its  population.  One 
hundred  and  two  bills  altogether  were  passed  during  the  session, 
and  a  solid  foundation  thus  laid  for  future;  progress,  in  a<lditioa 
to  personally  supervising  the  chief  part  of  this  large  amount  of 
legislation,  he  did  much  to  heal  the  soreness  of  party  feeling,  and 
to  cause  the  A'isembly  to  unite  on  measures  for  the  public  good  ; 
and  was  well  su.stained  by  the  moilerate  men  of  all  parties.  But, 
like  the  landsman  long  at  sea,  who  sighs  for  the  day  when  he  .shall 
again  stand  on  (tirrajlrnin,  he  ardently  longed  for  relief  from  the 
terrible  labours  he  had  imposed  on  himself.  On  the  .")th  of  June  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  1  long  for  September,  beyond  which  I  will  not 
stay  here  if  they  were  to  make  me  Duke  of  Canada."  On  the  28th 
of  August  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  that  he  feared  he  would  never 
again  be  good  for  quiet  purposes,  "foi-,"  said  he,  "T  actually 
breathe,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  on  nothing  but  government  and 
politics  ;  and  every  day  is  a  lost  one  when  I  do  not  find  that  I  have 
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advanced  some  of  those  objects  materially. '  In  July  lie  felt  assured 
of  his  success — that  his  great  task  had  been  well  perfoi-med,  and  on 
the  25th  of  that  month  sent  his  resignation  to  England.  On  the 
1st  of  September  he  wrote  home  hopsfull} ,  and  stated  that  he  could 
stand  out  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  session.  But  this  eminent' 
benefactor  of  Canada,  for  such  he  may  well  be  termed,  was  not 
destined  to  witness  the  triumphant  results  of  his  labour?,  in  the 
revived  prosperity  which  they  speedily  produced.  Incessant  mental 
toil,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  had  seriously  undermined  a 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  which  now  I'eceived  a  fatal  shock 
from  an  unfortunate  accident.  While  out  riding,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  his  horse  stumble<l  and  fell  under  him,  and  a  severe 
wound,  above  the  knee,  was  the  result.  His  del)ilitated  frame  was 
unable  to  bear  up  against  this  injury,  complicated  as  it  was  by  his 
ancient  enemy,  the  gout,  and  Canada,  iifteen  days  afterwards,  lost 
the  ablest  Governor-Genei'al  who  had  hitherto  guided  its  counsels. 
His  death-bed  was  a  most  pathetic  one,  and  memorable  in  many 
ways.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  received  the  official  notification 
that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  that,  in  recognition  of 
his  eminent  services,  his  Queen  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  This  new  honour  fell  like  a  gracious 
ray  of  sunshine  on  the  <lying  man,  and  appeared  to  infuse,  for  the 
moment,  new  life  into  his  wasted  frame.  On  the  same  day  he  wrote 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  his  accident, 
and  stating  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  sail  for  England  during  the 
autixmn.  But  it  was  a  vain  hope,  for  two  days  later  dangerous 
symptoms  made  tlieir  appearance.  The  prorogrtion  of  Parliament 
had  been  fixed  for  the  15th,  but  it  was  now  deemed  advisable  to 
postpone  it  for  two  days.  On  the  16th  he  dictated  the  speech  with 
which  the  session  was  to  be  closed  ;  and  next  day,  although  very 
poorly,  assisted  in  revising  and  correcting  it.  He  afterwards  issued 
a  commission  to  the  senior  military  officer  at  Kingston,  Major- 
General  Clitherow,  empowering  him  to  act  as  his  deputy  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  session.  Notwithstanding  his  acute  suffering 
he  bore  up  with  wonderful  fortitude.  On  the  l<Sth  he  became  fully 
sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  and  made  his  will,  in  which  a 
legacy  was  given  to  his  personal  friend,  Lord  John  Russell.  He  is 
the  noblest  man  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  know,  said  the  dying 
Governor-General,  as  this  clause  was  read  to  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  he  caused  his  household  to  be  gathered  about  him, 
and  with  them  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He 
then  took  a  personal  fai'ewell  of  each  of  them,  after  which  he  re- 
quested to  be  left  alone  with  his  chaplain.  Like  Montcalm,  "  he 
passed  the  night  with  (xod,  and  prepared  himself  for  death."  It 
came  to  him  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Sunday  the  19th,  at  seven 
o'clock.  As  he  had  iio  heir  to  inherit  the  title  he  had  so 
arduously  won,  it  died  with  him.  He  was  greatly  mourned  by  the 
people.  A  vast  concourse,  drawn  fnmi  all  parts  of  the  Province, 
assemblod  at  his  funeral,  which   took  place  on   the  24th,   and  all 
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Kingston  was  draped  in  mourning.  In  accordance  with  his  own 
wish  he  was  buried  there,  in  8t.  George's  Church,  three  tl  jusand 
miles  away  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  wliere  his  remains  still  await 
the  morning  trumpet  sound  of  the  Resurrection.  High  position, 
wealth,  troops  of  personal  friends,  political  success,  public  applause, 
the  approval  of  his  sovereign,  could  not  stay  the  inexorable  hand 
of  fate.  "  This  is  the  end  of  earth,  and  T  am  content,'  said  John 
Quincy  Adams,  just  before  his  death,  and  like  him  Sydenham  had 
also  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  lot  of  all  humanity. 

But,  short  as  his  administration  had  been,  his  wise  and  vigorous 
policy  had  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
Canadas.  He  found  them  suffering  from  recent  rebellion,  and 
foreign  lawless  aggression  ;  their  exchequer  eniftty  ;  their  inhabitants 
mistrusting  one  another  ;  and  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
mutual  confidence  in  a  measure  re-established,  restored  credit,  and 
the  possession  of  an  improved  system  of  government,  which  pro- 
mised the  most  beneficial  results,  and  proved  the  sure  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  plane  of  political  liberty.  The  name  of  Wolfe  is  a 
great  one  in  Canadian  annals,  that  of  Brock  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  its  people,  and  the  memory  of  Sydetdiam,  the  merchant  pacifica- 
tor of  this  country,  is  efjually  worthy  of  reverence  and  lionour. 
His  reputation,  however,  is  a  Canadian  and  not  an  English  one  ; 
and  when  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  Kingston,  he  felt  he  was  about 
to  leave  his  ashes  among  a  people  with  whose  history  he  must  be  for 
ever  associated.  No  column  as  yet  has  arisen  to  honour  him  ;  but 
the  union,  itself,  constituted  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  the  nation-.l  peace  and  prosperity  which  it  led  to  should  teach 
every  true  patriot  to  cherish  that  memory  with  gratitude  and  respect. 
"  All  is  finished,"  said  the  Kingston  Herald  ;  "  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued, and  the  Governor-General  is  no  moi'e.  Sic  transit  (jloria 
tmuidi!  Let  us  now  be  calm  and  reflect  on  these  occurrences  as 
men  and  Christians.  The  first  Parliament  of  United  Canada  has 
ended  well — well  beyond  all  expectation,  and  much  good  has  been 
achieved.  The  main  positions  of  the  new  Government  have  been 
sustained,  and  some  of  the  most  essential  measures  of  Reform 
effected.  Conflicting  opinions  have  not  been  carried  out  to  an 
injurious  extent  in  any  way  ;  and  the  menibers  have  all  parted  in 
good  humour."  The  pact  of  union  had  been  solenndy  sealed  by  the 
death  of  him  who  had  so  triumphantly  effected  it.  No  sooner  had 
his  hand  subscribed  the  instruments  of  the  first  Legislature  of 
United  Canatla  than  it  speedily  stiffened  in  the  inexorable  grasp  of 
death. 
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While  Lord  Sydenham  w.as  zealously  carrying  out  the  W^hig 
policy  of  Canadian  union,  and  working  hard  to  .secure  peace  and 
prosperity  for  its  people,  the  ten  years'  reign  of  his  political  friends 
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in  En<(l!iii(l  was  ilra'.vint;  towaids  its  close;.  When  Villiers,  an 
ar(l(!iit  fi'cM'-trailt'i",  |)r()j)Osed  ill  t\\"  Coiiiiiioiis,  in  lu'l)ruuiT  1839, 
that  ('vi(l((iic(!  should  \w  taken,  at  tin;  l>ar  of  tin;  House,  on  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Poulctt  Thomson,  also  a  free-trader, 
was  the  only  ni'MnlxM"  of  tlie  .Arell)ounu'  Cabinet  who  gave  him 
support.  Tlu^  (tther  ministers  all  stood  ahtof,  and  voted  with  the 
majority  of  181  wliieh  negatix cd  A'illiers'  motion.  J  Jut  the  advo- 
cates of  tin;  rep(;al  of  the  Coin  Laws  were  not  to  be  put  down  by  .1 
single  adverse  vote  in  Parliament.  Associations  were  established 
in  Manchester,  and  in  other  great  inaiiufacturing  and  commercial 
centres  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  promoting  the  i)rinciples  of 
free-trade  •  and,  as  oiu;  result  of  tli(Mr  ellorts,  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  s[)rang  into  existence,  and  held  its  scissions  in  London 
during  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  L;!r<i:e  sums  were  subscribed 
for  the  jiurpose  of  circulating  i)roselytising  tracts,  juid  for  paying 
lecturers  to  educate  jiublic  opinion  in  tlie  «lirection  of  free-trade. 
These  earnest  eflbrts  soon  liegan  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  to  lead  to  strong  Anti-Corn  Law  conxictions  in  the  minds  of 
numbers  of  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  Melbourne  Cabinet  so  coy  in  18.']9,  saw,  two  years  afterwards, 
that  the  tide  of  public  o])inion  was  fast  turning  in  favour  of  free- 
trade,  determined  to  ])rotit  by  the  change,  and  win  a  fresh  lease 
of  power.  On  tlie  7tli  of  May,  1811,  Lord  .John  Russell  announced 
the  intention  of  (loxernnient  to  propose  a  lixed  duty  on  foreign 
corn,  or  grain,  instead  of  the  sliding  scale  then  in  operation.  But 
the  Whigs  speedily  found  that  public  opinion  was  not  yet  I'ipe  for 
the  measure,  which  was  rightly  I'cgarded  as  the  entering  free-trade 
wedge,  and  that  they  had  made  a  grave  mistake.  Tiie  landlords, 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  as  well,  held  firmly  to  the  idea  that 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  properties, 
and  the  bane  (»f  their  industry  ;  while  even  the  factory-workers, 
and  mechanics  generally,  clung  to  tlu;  fallacy  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  gi'aiii  would  also  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Even 
the  Chartists  looked  askance  at  the  proposed  measure,  and  at  every 
free-trade  meeting  })roclaimed  their  cherished  doctrine  of  universal 
suffrage  as  thti  sole  panacea  for  the  prevailing  distress.  In  Parlia- 
ment ministers  were  charged  with  inconsistency,  and  ridiculed  for 
their  sudden  conversion  to  free-tr.ade  ])rinciples  ;  and  could  only 
!nake  a  weak  defence.  The  j)ro)»)sition  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial 
timber,  and  reduce  it  on  the  foreign  article,  and  to  treat  colonial 
sugar  after  the  same  fashion,  pi'oduced  a  fresh  storm  ;  and  the 
West  India  merchants,  the  Canadian  lumber  merchants,  and  the 
landed  interests,  all  now  seriously  alarmed,  arrayed  themselves 
wholly  against  the  (lovernment.  After  a  d(;bate  lasting  for  eight 
nights  the  Ministry  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  317  to  281.  But 
this  "notice  to  (piit ''  did  not  expel  the  Whig  tenants  (.f  Downing 
Street,  an<l,  accordingly,  on  the  27tli  of  May,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
moved  a  dii-ect  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  which  was  ca»'ned  by 
one  of  a  majority,  in  a  very  full  luiuse  of  G23  members,     On  the 
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7th  of  June  Russell  stated  that  the  Ministry  had  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  countiT,  and  m  general  election  followed.  When  the  new 
Parliament  met,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1841,  it  was  found  that 
the  Consei'vative  element  was  in  the  ascendant,  while  the  Radical 
section  of  the  Whig  Party  was  (nther  directly  hostile  to  the  Minis- 
try, or  lukewarm  in  its  support.  The  deljate  on  the  address,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  tlnone,  ])i-('sently  developed  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  ;  and,  on  the  lJ7th  of  August,  in  a  house  of  629 
members,  the  Government  found  itself  in  a  minority  of  91,  with  no 
alternative  now  but  resignation.  In  the  Peel  Cabinet,  which  was 
speedily  formed.  Lord  Stanley  became  Colonial  Secretary.  With 
Lord  Sydenham's  political  opponents  now  rested  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  and  they  ofl'ered  the  post  to  tlieii"  own  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  the  second  son  of  Lord  I'agot,  a  staunch  Conserva- 
tive and  High  Churchman,  spi'ung  from  a  noble  ancestry  and  an 
ancient  line.  Born  in  1781,  Si i- Charles  became,  by  marriage  in 
180G,  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  same  year 
entered  public  life  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  Canning  as  his  chief.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Bonaparte 
he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Paris,  and  afterwards,  in 
succession,  became  minister  to  the  L^nited  States,  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  ambassador  to  Holland.  The 
highest  post  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  the  governor-generalship  of 
India,  was  eventually  offered  him,  but  ill-health  compelled  him  to 
refuse  it.  Tnc  1834  Peel  despatched  him  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Vienna,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  prudence  and 
success.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Sir  Clwirles  Bfigot  was  eminently 
fitted,  by  great  experience  in  public  affairs,  to  Ix;  (Jovernor-General 
of  Canada.  He  received  his  appointment  on  the  7th  of  Octcjber,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  sixty-fii'st  year.  In  Novem- 
ber he  sailed  foi*  New  Yoi-k  in  the  I/hmtrious  line  of  battle  ship  ; 
but  owing  to  heavy  weather,  and  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  his 
destination  until  the  30th  of  December.  The  city  newspapers 
Tiiade  the  most  of  his  arrival  for  the  gratification  of  their  readers, 
and  told  them  of  his  large  retinue  of  servants,  his  cumbrous  Eng- 
lish carriage,  and  the  forty-two  tons  oi  baggage  belonging  to  his 
followers  or  to  himself.  During  his  i'esidenc(>  as  Bi'itish  Minister 
at  Washington,  Bagot  had  made,  by  his  winning  demeanour,  many 
friends  among  the  American  people,  which  was  now  remembered 
to  his  advantage,  and  he  was  most  hosi^itably  entertained  by  some 
of  the  leading  New  Yorkers.  He  reached  Boston  on  the  5th 
of  January,  where,  at  the  house  of  the  British  consul,  he  1842. 
became  acquainted  with  tin;  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
several  other  local  notabilities  ;  and  aftei-wards,  while  passii.g  up- 
wards through  tli(!  State,  was  treate(l  eviM-y  where  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.  Travelling  by  way  oi  Albany,  ITtica  and  Watertown, 
he  arrived  at  Kingston  on  Monday,  the  10th,  and  was  cordially 
received  by  a  large  number  of  people,  who  had  assembled  to  wel- 
come him.    On  the  12th  he  was  sworn  in  by  three  judges,  who  had 
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descended  from  Toronto  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Richard  Jackson,  who  had  a(hninistered  the  Government  for 
the  preceding  four  mouths,  was  relieved  from  office  and  returned 
to  Montreal. 

The  new  Governor-General's  antecedents  led  the.  Conservative 
leaders  to  imagine,  that  he  would  soon  lend  hijnself  to  their  views, 
and  aid,  so  far  as  his  position  would  permit  him,  in  establishing 
their  ascendancy.  Instead,  however,  of  identifying  himself  with 
either  party,  he  passed  the  winter  and  spring  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  tlie  condition  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  its 
political  affairs  in  particular.  Earnest  attempts  were  made,  by 
cunningly  drafted  addresses  and  otherwise,  to  force  him  to  define 
his  position  and  explain  his  views,  but  he  was  too  experienced  a 
diplomatist  to  be  caught  in  this  way,  and  absolutely  declined  to 
commit  himself  in  any  form.  His  course,  in  this  respect,  was  an 
eminently  wise  one.  Previous  to  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  had 
known  very  little  about  its  political  or  social  condition,  its  past 
history,  or  its  more  recent  occurrences,  ancl  he  had,  therefore,  much 
to  learn  before  he  could  intelligently  decide  on  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  in  administering  its  Government.  The  task  before  him  was 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties.  His  predecessor  had  introduced 
a  new  constitution,  and  legislatively  united  two  Provinces  hostile 
in  many  of  their  conditions  ;  and  he  at  once  realised  that  his  own 
special  work  would  be  to  cement  their  union  more  firmly,  to  lead 
the  opposing  races  to  think  more  kindly  and  charitably  of  one 
another,  and  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  general  welfare.  And  he 
also  saw  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  constitutionally  governing 
through  a  Parliamentary  majority,  on  whichever  side  it  might  rest. 
Lord  Sydenham,  the  Plebeian  free  trade  lumber  merchant,  and  the 
ardent  Whig  Reformer,  had  absolutely  declined  to  admit  to  his 
counsels  any  person  at  all  connected  unfavourably  to  the  Crown 
with  the  recent  rebellion.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  a  Patrician  by  in- 
heritance, and  sprung  from  an  ancient  Tory  race,  had  no  scruples 
of  any  sort  on  this  head,  determined  to  use  whatever  party 
he  found  most  capable  of  supporting  his  government,  and  thus 
I  strengthen  his  own  hands.  Meanwhile,  he  resolved  to  treat  all 
parties  with  equal  justice  ;  and  appointments  to  vacant  posts  were 
made  in  the  most  impartial  manner.  One  French-Canadian  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  of  Montreal,  another 
District  Judge  of  Three  Rivers,  while  a  third,  Meilleur,  got  the 
Superintendency  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada.  During 
the  spring  Bagot  visited  Toronto,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed, 
and  where,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
King's  College.  In  the  following  month  he  descended  to  Montreal, 
and  there  held,  on  the  Queen's  Birthday,  an  imposing  levee,  which 
was  numerously  attended  not  only  by  the  English-speaking  resi- 
dents, but,  also,  by  leading  French-Canadians,  won  over  to  his  side 
by  his  impartial  manner  of  distributing  official  favours,  and  by  his 
courteous  demeanour,     In  July  he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  a  highly 
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accomplished  and  queenly  woman,  who,  as  well  as  her  daughter, 
soon  won  golden  opinions  on  all  sides. 

Meanwhile,  much    bitterness  of  feeling,  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction  of   the    Caroline,    and   other  occurrences  of  the  recent 
rebellion,  as  well  as    the  boundary  disputes,  was  exhibited  towards 
England  and  Canada  in  the  United  States.     Not  content  with  the 
prosecution    of    McLeod    for   murder   and  arson  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroliw!,  other    British    subjects,   supposed    to  be  connected  with 
that  affair,  were  afterwards   arrested  when  on   business  in  the  ad- 
joining   state,    and   although    ultimately   discharged,   for   want  of 
sutiicient  proof  against  them,    much    bad  blood  was  engendered. — 
The   immunity    from    search,    claimed    by  slave  traders  flying  the 
United  States'    flag,  while  plying  their  nefarious  commerce  on  the 
African  coast,  was  also  another  source  of  difliculty  ;  and  Congress 
remonstrated,    an<l    threatened    war  if  British  cruisers  persisted  in 
boarding   American  vessels.     The  refusal  to  surrender  slaves,  who 
had  once  set  foot  on  British  soil,  was  another  deep  cause  of  offence  to 
the  Southern  oligarchs  who  ruled   at  Washington,  and  who  chafed 
indignantly  at  the  fact   that   remonstrance,  in  this  direction,  was 
utterly  useless.       The  poor  hunted  fugitive  the  moment  he  touched 
the  soil  of  Canada  became  a  free  man,  provided  he  had  not  com- 
mitted a  felony  ;  and  England,  Arm   in   her  determination   that  it 
should   be  so,    would  not  even  stoop  to  discuss  the  question  of  his 
right  to  freedom.     "  It  is  idle,"  said  the  North  Araerican  Review, 
in  1841,   "to  imagine  that  England  will  even  be  brought  so  much 
as  to  entertain  a  question  upon  that  point."     The  Maine  boundary 
dispute  was  another  long-standing  cause  of  serious  ditflculty  between 
the  two  countries.     In  1831  this  question  had   been  submitted   to 
the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands  for  arbitration  ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
come  to  any  final  decision,  owing  to  the  imperfect  character  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  him  ;  and  the  dispute  continued  as  before.     In 
1833  another  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  settle  it,  and  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  frontier  line  began  to  lose  patience,  and  grow 
more  hostile  in  their  mutual  aggressions.      There  was  another,  but 
minor,    difliculty    about    the    North-West   boundary.     The   Peel 
Cabinet,  shortly  after  its  accession  to  power,  determined  to  estab- 
lish,  if  possible,    better   relations  with  the  United  States,  and,  in 
February,  1842,  Lord  Ashburton  was  sent  to  this  country  as  a 
special  commissioner  to  arrange  all  the  points  in  dispute.     As  one 
of  the  Baring  Family,  he  was  intimately  connected  with  its  great 
banking  house,    which  had  then  extensive  business  relations  with 
the  American  mercantile  community.     In  his  earlier  days  he  Jhad 
resided   in  the  United  States,   married  a   Philadelphian,  and  had 
written  a  pamphlet,  widely  read,  advocating  closer  relations  between 
the  two  great  iilnglish-speaking  naticjiis  ;  and   liad  many  personal 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability, 
honourable  and  fair-minded,  but  no  match  for  Daniel  Webster, 
then  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
task  of  negotiating  with  him.      It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
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Ashburton  was  cornplotcly  outwittod  by  Wc^bstor.  While  the  latter 
relinquished  a  tract  of  sterile  wilderness,  Asliburton  ij^norantly 
surrendered  a  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  finely  watered  country, 
equal  to  the  joint  areas  of  ^Lassaehusetts  and  Coiuiecticut,  and 
extended  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  to  within  some 
thirty  miles  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  thus  literally  cutting 
Canada,  soutli  of  that  river,  into  two  parts.  As  regarded  the 
North-West  boundary,  the  (|uestion  was  only  settled  uj)  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States.  The  Oregon  Ixtundary,  wiiich  afterwards 
almost  led  to  war,  was  left  wholly  untouched.  An  agreemenl.  was 
come  to  on  the  slave  trad(!  dispute,  th(!  exti-adition  of  criminals, 
and  the  Caroline  matter.  As  regardc^l  the  latter  a  virtual  apology 
was  tendered,  and  no  more  was  heard  about  it.  The  Ashburton 
Treaty  was  finally  concluded,  and  signed  on  the  10th  of  August. 
Tts  terms  were  criticised  witli  much  asix'rity  in  England,  and  some 
of  the  Whig  peers  declared  that  Canada  had  l>een  defrauded  in  the 
transaction.  This  feeling  was  increased  when  it  came  to  be  dis- 
covered, that  Webster  had  suppressed  important  evidence  which  he 
had  in  his  possession,  and  especially  a  map,  discovered  by  Sparks, 
the  American  historian,  in  Paris,  which  showed  the  Maine  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  as  ^iettled,  and  so  marked  Vjy  Franklin, 
to  run  wholly  south  of  the  St.  John  River,  and  between  the  head 
waters  of  that  river  and  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec. 
Other  evidence  was  afterwards  produced  to  the  same  effect,  and 
Webster's  sharp  practice  became  manifest  to  the  world.  Greatly 
as  Canada  had  been  wronged  in  this  matter,  by  Ashburton's  ignor- 
ance and  incompetence,  submission  was  her  sole  alternative. 

But  the  confirmation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  not  the  only 
injury  that  Canada  sustained,  at  the  hands  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, during  the  year.  Free-ti-ade  docti-ines  had  taken  a  still 
firmer  hold  of  the  English  people,  and  their  great  apostle,  Richard 
Cobden,  now  stood  on  a  higher  popular  plane  than  ever.  Peel, 
despite  the  i-ecent  verdict  given  at  the  general  elections  against 
these  doctrines,  accurately  guaged  the  new  trend  of  public  opinion, 
and  determined  to  conform  to  it,  and  so  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
Whig  sails.  He  had  a  difhcult  task  to  win  his  Cabinet  over  to 
this  new  line  of  policy,  so  opposed  to  all  Tory  traditions  and  prac- 
tice; and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  resigned 
sooner  than  aid  in  carrying  it  out.  The  Imperial  Parliament  met  . 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen.  She 
thanlced  God  for  the  birth  of  her  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  born  on  the  9th  of  the  preceding  November,  and  then 
proceeded  to  recommend  to  the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament, 
*' the  state  of  the  finances  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  and, 
also,  the  state  of  the  laws  which  aflected  the  import  of  foreign 
corn."  Peel  supplemented  the  speech  from  the  throne,  by  continu- 
ing, for  the  time  being,  the  half-way  measure  of  a  sliding  scale,  but 
fixing  a   much    lower    rate  of   duty  than  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
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Rut,  not  content  with  tliis  l;ir^«*  eonct'ssioii  to  froc-tivulp,  lie 
lowen'(l  the  duty  on  l>;iltic  tinilxu-  from  tifty  sliilliti<fs  stci'linj;  jum- 
loiul  to  thirty  shillini^s,  wlicrc-is,  on  C;in;i(li;in  timber,  on  which 
hitherto  a  r.ite  of  ten  shillinijs  h.id  been  ch.ui^'ed,  ;i  reduction  of 
nint!  shillings  wus  made.  Uut  lie  did  not  sto[t  here.  'V\\{\  free 
importation  of  American  tlour  into  Canada  was  put  an  end  to,  and 
the  West  Fndies  were  permitted  to  import  their  llour  direct  from 
the  L^iitecl  States,  Hitherto,  as  we  ha\(!  ah'ea<ly  seen,  Cana<hi 
had  enjoyed  the  lucrative;  privih';j;e  of  soh'ly  furni^hini,'  the  West 
Indies  with  lumber  ;ind  provisions,  but  Reels  policy  now  trans- 
ferrefl,  at  a  sinj^h^  stroke,  nearly  the  whole  of  tliat  trade  to  the 
United  Stat<>s.  Ft  was  a  sudden  anil  serious  blow  to  Canadian 
commer'ce,  the  trade  u[)  tin;  St.  Lawrenct;  innnediately  connnenced 
to  languish  ;  and,  in  1S42,  the  nuniljer  of  si-a-goin*:?  vessels,  that 
ascended  that  rivei',  was  less  by  377  than  in  the  [U'eceding  year. 
The  already  straitened  revenue  of  the  c(tuntry  w;is  ill-titted  to  bear 
thi.s  now  strain,  commerce  becanuj  much  dejiressed,  nn»ney  very 
scarce,  and  several  lai'ge  firms  were  force<l  to  suspend  paynuuit. 
Canadian  merchants  were  greatly  alarmed,  ai\d  tlie  public  credit 
much  disturbed.  IJut  worse  tilings  still  wei-e  in  stor(>  for  Canada  ; 
and  it  was  now  evident  that  the  progress  of  free-trade  principles, 
in  the  Mother  Country,  W(»uld  eventually  deprive;  the  colonies  of 
all  protection  in  her  mark(;ts,  anrl  throw  them  wholly  on  their  own 
resources. 

We  have  already  seen  that  IJagot  had  sedulously  apj)lied  himself 
to  make  the  acrpiaintance  of  the  Canadian  people  of  l)oth  races,  and 
so  as  to  be  intelligently  able  to  shapir  his  future  course.  During 
the  summer  he  gradually  commenced  to  de\elop  his  policy,  and  to 
make  some  changers  in  the  coniposition  of  his  Ministry.  Francis 
Hincks,*  towards  the  close  of  tin;  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
had  given  important  support  to  tlu;  (Government  ;  and,  in  aceoi'd- 
ance  with  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  Ragot  now  ap])ointed  him 
Inspector  General,  or  tinance  minister.     He  was  an  abh;  man,  well 

*  Francis  Hiiick's  ^randfivtlier  wars  a  ii.-itivo  of  Knu'land,  Imt  having  got  a 
post  in  the  Ii'isli  oiistoiiH  rtMiiovud  t'l  Diililiii.  Hi'  ilieil  in  a  t'(;\v  years  at'tei- 
wards,  leaving  his  wiilow  to  bring  np  and  suppoi-t,  mainly  l)y  her  own 
exertions,  four  ohihh'on.  Ifor  eldest  son,  Tlionias  I)ix,  became  a  distin- 
guished Presbyterian  ministei',  an<l  had  nine  fhildrcn,  of  whom  I'^'aneis, 
horn  in  IS07,  was  tiie  ynun^^'est.  At  sixteen  tiie  hitter  was  articled  to  a 
mercantile  linn  for  five  years.  He  sailed  as  siqieriMrgo  of  one  of  its  shi])s  to 
the  \Vest  Indies  in  iS.'W,  and  visited  (  anada  in  tlie  same  year.  In  IS;{2 
he  married,  settled  in  Toronto,  and  eomint'iieed  mereantde  l)usiness,  in 
which  he  diil  not  meet  with  mucli  success  His  liniiiicial  aliilitie-i,  howe\'er, 
soon  broiiglit  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  appointiMl  secretary  t(t  an  insur- 
ance company,  cashier  ti>  a  new  hanking  eoucrn  ;  and  was  chosen,  in  1S.S5, 
to  examine  into  the  alVairs  of  the  Wei  land  < 'anal  Company,  then  in  no  small 
disorder.  In  the  spring  of  I8!iS  he  commenced  the  E.ramiiK r  newspaper  at 
Toronto,  and  spec  lily  l»ecain(j  so  distinguished  as  a  public  journalist,  that  he 
was  hivited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  (,'ounty  of  Oxford  in  the  new 
Union  Parliament.  .After  his  appointment  as  inspector  (jleneral  ho  was 
re-elected  by  a  good  majority. 
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acquainted  with  banking  and  commercial  business,  and  soon  gave 
order  and  niethofl  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the  public 
accounts.  But  he  had  sympathized  somewhat  with  Mackenzie 
during  tlie  recent  rebellion,  his  appointment  was  accordingly 
distasteful  to  the  ultra-Conservative  Party,  now  led  by  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  and  its  press  at  once  accused  Bagot  of  leaning  towards 
Radicalism.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  extreme  Reformers 
charged  Hincks  with  having  sold  his  principles  for  office,  and  with 
abandoning  his  friends.  He  bitterly  retorted  in  his  own  defence  ; 
and  stoutly  held  his  ground.  The  Cabinet  still  preserved  its 
coalition  character,  as  in  Sydenham's  day  ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  Henry  Sherwood*  became  Solicitor  General.  But  despite  this 
appointment  to  office  of  one  of  its  own  leaders,  the  discontent  of  the 
Conservative  Party  continued  to  increase  during  the  summer. 
While  Bagot  had  treated  it  in  a  courteous  and  conciliatory 
manner,  he  meted  out  the  same  treatment  to  the  whilom  rebellious 
French-Canadians  and  Upper  Canada  Radicals  ;  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  rebuke  intolerance  of  every  description.  A  new 
Commission  of  the  Peace  included  men  of  different  origin,  and 
different  political  sympathies,  a  line  of  policy  which  added  to  the 
prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  the  Conservative  ranks. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Legislature  met  on 
the  8th  of  September.  Bagot,  we  are  told,  read  his  opening  speech 
with  a  strong  clear  voice.  Jt  deplored  the  melancholy  event,  in  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  which  had  marked  the  close  of  the  hist 
session,  referred  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  recent 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen,!  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ashburton  Treaty.  It  further  stated  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  fully  redeemed  the  promise,  made  by  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet,  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  complete  the  great  public  works 
of  Canada,  that  the  public  revenue  was  now  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  recommended  amendments  to  the  Municipal' and  School 
Acts.  "  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  "  said  Bagot,  in  conclusion,  "  that 
a  spirit  of  harmony  and  moderation  may  animate  your  counsels, 
and  direct  your  proceedings.  The  Province  has,  at  length,  happily 
recovered  from  a  state  of  severe  trial  and  danger,  and  a  bright 
dawn  now  opens  upon  its  prospects."  The  address,  in  reply,  was 
at  once  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council ;  but  the  Assembly 
deferred  the  consideration  of  its  address  until  the  13th,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  a  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  which, 
however,  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  Lafontaine,  the  leader 
of  the   French-Canadian  .section  of  the  House,  at  first  refused  to 
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*  The  eldest  son  of  Judge  Levins  P.  Sherwood,  of  Brockville,  and  brother 
of  George  Sherwood,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  John  A.  Macdonald's 
Cabinet,  and  afterwards  coanty  judge  of  Hastings.  These  Sherwoods  all 
belonged  to  the  Family  Compact. 

t  This  attempt  was  made  by  John  Francis,  on  Constitntion  Hill.  London, 
the  place  where  Edward  Oxford  had  made  a  similar  attempt  two  years 
before. 
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take  o  'ce  in  a  coalition  Cabinet.  Eventually,  however,  all 
ditHculties  were  sniootlied  over ;  and  the  tirst  Lnfontaine- 
Baldwin  administration  sprang  into  existence.*  It  contained  two 
French-Canadiaiis — Lafontaine  an  able  lawytM-,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time  durin<;  the  rebellion  as  a  "  suspect," 
and  Morin,  formerly  agent  in  England  for  the  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  new  Ministry  was  assailed  with  great  hostility  by 
the  Conservative  press,  and  denouncetl  as  the  germ  of  separation 
from  the  Mother  Country.  But  it  was  a  very  strong  one,  never- 
theless. Its  decided  supporters  in  the  Assembly  amounted  to 
sixty  members,  while  tlie  opposition  stood  at  only  twenty-four. 
Lafontaine,  who  liad  been  defeated  in  Lower  Canada,  at  the  recent 
general  election,  but  afterwards  elected  for  North  York,  vacated 
by  Baldwin,  who  had  been  returned  for  two  constituencies,  was  now 
re-elected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  votes.  But  Baldwin  had 
lost  caste  by  his  union  with  French-Canadians,  was  defeated  in 
Hastings  by  Edmund  Murney,  again  defeated  in  the  Second  Riding 
of  York,  and  tinally  had  to  take  refuge  in  llimouski,  where  a 
vacancy  was  made  for  him. 

But  the  Opposition  Press  was  not  content  with  assailing  the 
Ministry,  and  alst»  attacked  the  Governor-General.  It  was  now 
insultingly  stated,  that  he  was  a  man  of  feeble  will  and  capacity, 
who,  however  good  his  intentions  might  be,  was  still  so  slenderly 
endowed  intellectually  as  to  be  incapable  of  detecting  any  intrigue, 
or  resisting  any  pretension.  But,  at  the  present  day,  and  with 
the  additional  light  evolved  by  the  progress  of  time  to  guide  us, 
the  conclusion  cannot  fail  to  be  arrived  at  that  he  pursued  the  wisest 
line  of  policy — a  policy  which  eminently  tended  to  assuage  the  bit- 
terness between  the  two  races,  and  unite  them  more  closely  for 
the  common  weal.  A  different  policy  would  have  nullified  the 
measure  of  Responsible  Government,  which  had  been  conceded  to 
Canada,  and  must  have  proved  suicidal  to  any  Ministry  seeking  to 
carry  it  out.  Bagot  acted  on  the  broad  principle,  that  the 
Constitutional  majority  had  the  right  to  rule  under  the  Constitution. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  the  necessity  of  its  newly 
appointed  members  going  back  to  their  constituents  for  re-election, 
and  the  derangements  which  resulted  from  this  state  of  things, 
caused  the  session  to  be  a  short  one.  It  was  adjourned  on  the 
r2th  of  October  until  the   18th   of  the   following  month,   after  a 
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*  The  Ministry  was  composed  as  follows  :  — 

UPPP]R  CANADA. 

Robert  Baldwin,  Attorney  General  ;  R.  B.  Sullivan,  President  of  the 
Council  ;  S  B.  Harrison,  Provincial  Secretary  ;  H.  H.  Killaly,  Public 
Works ;  F.  Hincks,  Inspector  General  ;  J.  E.  Small,  Solicitor  General. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

L  H.  Lafontaine,  Attorney  General  ;  J.  H.  Dunn,  Receiver  General  ; 
Dominak  Daly,  Provincial  Secretary  ;  T.  C.  Aylwin,  Solicitor  General  ; 
A,  N.  Morin,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
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duration  of  fivo  wcoks.  Duriiii,'  its  contiiiu.'incc  thirty  acts  wore 
passed  ;  only  a  few  of  wliidi  wcri^  of  iinicli  importance.  Aiiion;:j 
the  latter  was  one  to  make  the  law  uiiifoiin,  as  refjarded  the 
vacation  of  sc^ats  hy  iiieml)ers  aeeeptini;  otlice  :  another  to  authorise 
making  a  loan  in  England  of  £ l,r)()0,()(JO  sterling,  for  th(^  construc- 
tion and  coniph^tion  of  puWlic  works  ;  ;ind  a,  third  granting  the 
sum  of  i^.'i.'i.'i/JlL' for  the  expenses  of  the  ei\il  govei-iunent  of  ISt'J, 
and  an  additional  sum  (»f  .*^ 1 1 1, IDs  for  the  same  class  of  exi)endi- 
ture,  for  the  first  (juarter  of  ISI.'}.  An  act  v  is  also  j)assed  to 
provide  for  the  freedom  of  (Sections,  some  of  the  clauses  of  which, 
in  view  of  recent  discuders,  were  v(!ry  severe.  For  an  assault  or 
battery,  connnitterl  within  two  miles  of  any  hustings,  tlu^  penalty 
was  a  tine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  oi-  three  months'  impi'isonment. 
Bribei'y  was  severely  punisluMl,  and  tlu^  exhil)itioii  of  pivrty  tlags 
prohibited.  A  goorl  deal  of  debate  had  arisen  over  the  seat  of 
government  (juestion,  and  the  Assembly  decided,  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  22,  that  Kingston  wi.s  not  a  suital)le  plac(^  for  the  capital  of 
the  Province  ;  and  thereupon  its  real  estate  began  to  descend  to 
its  normal  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Magot  appeai'ed  to  be  in  excellent 
health,  and  to  have  a  long  futui'e  still  before  him.  Eai'ly  in  Novem 
ber,  however,  he  broke  completely  down,  and  was  prostrated  by  a 
dangerous  attack  of  dropsy,  com[tlicated  with  heart  disease 
Parliament  had  accordingly  to  be  .again  adjoui-ned,  and  Hagot's 
physicians  advised  that  ]w  should  at  once  retui'ii  to  England,  and 
thus  avoid  the  trying  Canadian  winter.  He  inunediately  applied 
for  his  recall,  which  was  at  once  granted  by  the  Colcjnial  Secretary, 
and  his  successor  appointed  in  Sir  Charles  ^Metcalfe,  who  shortly 
afterwards  pj-oceeded  to  Cana<la,  and  assumed  charge  of 
1843.  the  administration  on  the  30tli  of  .March.  On  the  day 
before  Bagot  held  his  last  Cabinet  nu^eting  in  his  own  room, 
too  weak  to  rise  from  his  bed.  He  bade  his  Ministers  a 
cordial  and  tender  farewell,  accompanied  by  an  eai-nest  injunction 
to  defend  his  memory  fi-om  aspersion.  Although  the  Home  Govern- 
ment had  not  condemned  his  policy,  neither  had  it  expressed  its  .ap- 
proval. Tt  had  been  sti'ongly  condemned,  however,  by  the  Conser- 
vative Press  of  Canada,  and  this  exam])le  had  been  followed  by 
some  of  the  leading  oi-gans  of  juiblic  opinion  in  l']ngland.  "The 
result  may  prove  auspicious,''  said  the  London  Tinu's,  "  we  are 
willing  to  hope  for  the  best.  But  it  is  a  somew  hat  ominous  conse- 
quence of  this  new  order  of  things,  that  the  (Governor  is  forced  to 
call  to  his  Councils,  on  their  own  terms,  men  who  have  lately  been 
proscribed  or  in  prison.*  Bagot,  who  still  clung  to  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  return  to  Engl-ind  in  the  spring,  grew  worse  as  the 
days  became  longer;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May  his 
sufferings  were  terminated  by  <leath.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  England,  by  way  of  New  York,  and  were  honoured  by   marked 


being 


*  Vide  London  Times,  October  27tli.  1842. 
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tokens  of  respect  while  passing  through  the  United  States.  His 
statt^lv  wife  never  recovere<l  from  th*^  loss  of  her  husband,  and 
rejoi  led  him  in  another  and  blotter  wttrld.  where  tluM'c!  is  no  more 
.sorrow — no  more  tears,  early  in  Febi'uary  iSlo. 


THE  (iOVKKXMKXT  OF  SIR  CILVIILKS  MKTC.VLFK. 

The  new  Govfu-noi'-dlfMieral  w.is  boi-n  of  J''nglish  parents,  at 
Calcr.tta,  in  .January,  178-").  His  father  was  an  olli'-er  of  the 
Bengal  army,  a  Director  of  th(!  East  India  Company,  and  a 
wealthy  man.  Charles  was  tlu;  second  son,  and,  after  being 
educated  in  England,  returiKMl  to  [ndia  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
became  a  "'  writer"  in  the  Company's  service.  After  a  seven  years' 
training  in  this  capacity,  h(^  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  native 
court  of  Lahore,  and  acijuittecl  himself  so  well  .as  to  win  further 
promotion.  He  filled  one  high  position  after  another,  until,  in 
IS27,  he  becanu^  a  membei'  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  -one 
oi  the  select  few  who  then  m;ule  laws  for  the  government  of  one 
hundi-ed  and  tifty  millions  of  people.  Meanwliile,  by  tim  deaths  of 
his  father  and  eUlei'  brother,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  family  title 
and  estate,  and  so  Ijecame  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  In  1  S.'M^  he  was 
appointed  acting  Governor-CJeneral  of  India,  and  tilled  that  high 
position  with  much  credit  to  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Auckland,  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  England. 
In  1<S.'59  he  was  induced  by  the  Melbourn(;  Cabinet  to  acc(^pt  the 
post  of  governor  of  Jamacia,  where  almost  a  war  of  races  prevail- 
ed, and  the  coloured  population  said  to  be  wholly  unfittetl  for 
freedom,  and  ungovei'nal)Ie  except  as  slaves.  His  reign  there,  of 
iiearly  thr(!e  years' duration,  was  eminently  successful:  and  when 
compelled  to  i-esign  and  i-eturn  to  England,  owing  to  general  ill- 
health,  and  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  his  face,  he  had,  by  judici- 
ous conduct,  and  the  exercise  of  .systematic  justice,  converted  strife 
and  disaffection  into  tran(|uillity  and  loyalty.  A  successful  opera- 
tion apparently  relieved  him  of  cancer,  and,  at  the  earnest  .solicita- 
tions of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  St;i,dey,  he  was  induced, 
although  much  against  his  own  in<.-lination,  to  become  the  successor 
of  IJagot.  There  has  been  much  discussictn,  and  many  surmises  as  tf> 
his  instructions,  the  character  of  which  has  never  been  di\ulged,  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  Ixhmi  I'ednced  to  writiiig.  Stanley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  had  l)een  traine<l  in  tlu^  Whig  school  of 
politics,  spoke  and  voted  for  tlu*  Reform  Bill,  and,  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  (Jrey  administration,  was  responsible 
for  an  excellent  measure  on  national  education,  and  also  for  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  which  abolish(>d  ten  unnecessary  Tri.sh 
bishoprics.  But  his  mind  was  naturally  a  Conservative  one,  never- 
theless, and  being  tiho  an  ard(M\t  protectiotiist,  he  presently  desert- 
ed the  Whigs,  and  attached  himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Peel. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Stanley,  as  well  as  his  chief,  did  not 
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approve  of  Bagot's  courso,  in  so  unrcsorvofUy  placing  himsolf  in 
the  }iands  of  th<!  extnjmo  Frftncli-Cariatlian  I'arty,  sf)  largely 
identifi(!(l  with  the  rec(!nt  n^x^llion,  and  that  lie  was  disturbed, 
in  no  small  degre<!,  by  the  adv(!rs(;  coirnnents  of  tin;  Tiint'.H,  and 
other  leading  journals.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  tliat  the 
Conservative  leaders  in  Canada  made  strong  njprescntations  io  tlie 
Colonial  Oftic«;  against  Hagot's  liiu;  of  policy.  It  was  quite  riatural, 
under  these  circurnstanc«!S,  that  the  Peel  Cabinet  should  dcisire  to 
alter  that  policy  to  an  extent,  at  least,  which  would  p(;rniit  oi  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  population,  who  had  marie  such  great  .sacrifices 
in  Huppre.ssing  insurrection,  having  their  due  influence  in  any 
future  Canadian  administration.  Hut,  at  the  .sam(!  tim(%  then;  are 
no  grounds  whatever  for  the  suf)position,  that  the  Home  Cabinet 
was  desirous  to  return  to  the  fornifir  rrKithod  of  govf^-ning 
Canada,  or  of  withdrawing  frorri  it  the  parti/il  system  of  Responsil>le 
(jovernment  which  harl  already  been  conc<!ded.  Peel  was  too 
broad  and  enlightened  in  his  views,  and  too  great  a  statesman,  to 
lend  himself  to  any  narrow  attempt  of  tliis  <lescription,  and  there  \n 
not  tlie  slightest  evidenc<!  to  show  that  Metealfe  was  (!V(!r  instruct- 
ed to  make  it.  \s  w(!  have  already  seen.  Lord  John  Kussfill  had 
been  most  anxious  to  impair  tin;  authority  of  IIh;  Crf»wn  as  little  as 
possible  ;  and,  to  promotf;  that  purpose,  sought  to  cfjntinue  the 
Governor-Oeneral  as  the  ex(!cutive,  premier  of  Canada,  and  secure 
for  him  all  the  {)ow(!r  and  influence  surrounding  that  position  ;  and 
Stanley  was  merely  (hisirous  of  pursuing  the  sam<!  line  of  policy. 
Neith<!r  the  Whig  nor  Conscjrvative  Party  in  Kngland,  was  as 
yet  willing  to  conc{!(l(?  thf'  full  measure,  of  Res[)onsible  (jovernment 
to  Canada,  nor  to  make  tlie  (jovernor-Ceneral  merely  the  repnfsen- 
tative  of  royalty,  and  so  de{)rive  him  of  all  (!xecutiv(!  authority. 
In  th(^s(!  facts  lie  the  solutifni  of  the  f»ral  instructions  given  to 
Metcalfe,  and  the;  kc^y  to  his  policy  afterwards.  Th(!  tlmoiy 
propoundfid  by  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  at  a  later  peri«*d,' that  Staidey 
had  formed  a  detfrrinination  to  ov(!rthro.v  Responsible  Covcirnnuait, 
and  .selected  Metcalfe;  as  the  most  suital;!:;  instrumcmt  to  accom- 
plish his  purpo  e,  must  be 'dismissed  as  nisting  on  men;  supposition 
only,  and  as  f)eing  wholly  *i.^titut(!  of  proof.  The  very  tone  of  all 
Metcalfe's  despatclu;s,  to  the  Coloni.al  Secretary,  confirms  this  view 
of  the  case.  In  one  of  these  despatches  he  says,*  that  the  jiariy  in 
power  expects  that  the  patronage  of  the  CovfM-nment  .slial  be 
bestowed  exclusively  on  th(;ir  own  friends;  and  tliat  he  di".  ed 
the  notion  of  governing  as  the  supporter  of  any  particular  .'arty. 
"I  wish,"  said  he,  "to  make,  the;  [)atronag«!  of  t\n\  Government  con- 
ducive to  the  conciliation  of  all  parties,  by  bringing  into  the  public 
service  the  men  of  the  greatest  mciritand  eflicaey  without  any  party 
di.stinction."  Metcfdfe,  himse^lf,  re[)eatedly  d(!c!ared,  both  before 
and  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  that  Responsible  (iovernment 
existed,   and   he    was  bound   to  carry   it  out  ;  but  how — after  the 
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uviTiwr  (A  ;  .  .vjriliiun  or  «»f  I'.'igot  ?  He;  cIioho  tli(!  half  way  system 
of  Sydfiiii  ,  Jh'.  only  one.  possiblf;  to  tfn!  latter  umU^r  his  in- 
structions frf»in  r»r(l  John  Itussfill,  an<l  th«!  only  one  possible,  also, 
to  liirnself,  under  his  own  inst cuelions  froin  Stank^y.  lie,  had,  there- 
fore, to  regard  hiniself  as  merely  the  fii-st  executive  otHcJU'  of 
(Jan;ida,  responsible  to  the  IFonie  (Jovernnif-nt  alone  for  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  and  hound  to  use;  tin;  ai)[»ointinf^  power,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Crown,  without  ref»!ren(;e  to  merer  party  considfirations. 

Metoalf<;'H  life  iti  India  ha'l  been  a  tr.i.n(|uil  one,  h(»  far  as  mere 
politics  were  concerned.  In  fact,  then;  mij^ht  be  said  to  l)e  no 
pf)litics  th(!re,  in  th»!  ordinary  acc(!pt,ation  of  the  phrase.  ;  and  a 
paternal  des{)otisrn,  mildly  tempered  by  the  j^fmial  principles  of 
En^jlish  law,  and  Eii!:^lish  f!(|ual  justi(;(',  controlled  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  an  obedi«!nt  and  satisfied  people.  In  Jamaica,  his 
principal  difficulty  arose;  from  tin;  turbulence;  of  a  recfiiitly  dis- 
franchiserl  and  unf;ducated  coloured  population,  and  the  desire  of 
the;  whilom  slave-ownin;,'  oligarchy  to  kerej)  that  population  still 
d<»wn  with  the;  stre)ng  han'l,  anel  out  of  [)olitie;s.  In  Canada,  he 
had  te)  cf>nfront  the  fire;s  e)f  pe>litical  partisanship  in  the;  most  active 
operation,  anel  re;nele!re;d  de)ubly  inte;ns(;  by  excitin;^  envire)nments. 
H*»th  [tarties  were;  besnt  on  conciliatinj^  the;ir  new  (Je)vernetr  (iemerul, 
and  dfiluj^e-d  him  witli  addresse;s  e)f  the;  most  opposite;  charact<;r,  anel 
embofjyin;^,  in  several  e;ase;s,  very  extreme  political  views.  He 
found  the;  Conservative;  Party,  wliich  hael  ste>od  so  loyally  by  the 
Crown  during  the;  re;be!lliori,  and  which  included  a  lar;^e  majority  of 
the;  wesalthy  anel  e;due;at;e'(l  {)art  of  the  community,  e>ut  of  pe)wef, 
anel  the  Re;fe)rmers  e)f  IJp[)e'r  tJanada,  now  suppe)rte;el  by  the;  Fre;nch- 
Canaelian  Party,  rf;cently  so  flisle»yal,  firmly  entrencheel  in  authori- 
ty. His  sympathie;s  naturally  lt!ane;d  stre)nf^ly  towarels  the  Cf>n- 
se;rvative  Party  ;  anel  he  eletermine;d,  if  prjssible;,  to  reste)re  it  to 
what  he  re;fj;arde;el  as  its  merite;el  pejsitiejn.  As  li^ael  of  the 
Exe;cutive,  he  e;e)nsielered  that  the  apjjeiintinfj  {)ower  ee)nstitutionally 
r«ste;el  with  him,  anel  he  re;se)lve!d  te)  use  it  fe)r  his  e»wn  pur[K*ses. 

Sumine;r  came;,  with  its  balmy  winels  an<l  ple;asant  sunshine;,  but 
as  ye;t  ne)  elifficulties  hael  arisem  be;twe;e!n  Mete;alfe  anel  his  ministers  ; 
and  neithing  elefinite  was  kneiwn  as  to  the  line;  oi  pe)lie;y  he  eleHigne;d 
to  pursue — whether  he  weiulel  sustain  ov  re'[iueliate  the  ce»urse  e)f  his 
iinmeeliate;  preele;cessor.  As  time  me)ve;ei  fe»rwarel,  e)ne  public  diffi- 
culty after  anothe;r  prese-nteiel  itse-lf.  The  seat  e)f  geivernment 
que;stiem  hael  alreiaejy  Yyecouw,  an  efmbarrassing  one.  feir  the;  aelminis- 
trati'jn.  Tt  hael  be'e;n  absetlute-ly  deeijeleel  that  Kin<^st()n  shejulel  not 
be-  the;  capital,  anel  the;  ce)ntemplate;e|  re;me}val  t^e»  Me)ntre;al  was  very 
ge;ne;rally  elistasteful  to  the;  [)e;e)ple'  e)f  (j'p[)e'r  Canaela.  During  the 
month  of  July,  the;re;  were;  se;rie)us  affrays  lje;twe;en  the;  f>rangemen, 
now  l)ece)ming  very  nume:re>us,  anel  the  Irish  lioman  (Jatheilics.  The; 
echoe;s  f)f  the  "  Re[)e!al  e)f  the;  IJnietn  "  agitatie)n  e>f  0'Ce)nne;ll  hael 
re;ache;(l  the;  she)reis  e)f  the  New  We>rle|,  anej  the;re;  proeluce;el  afre;sh  the 
hostile  feeling  the;  moveme;nt  hael  alre;a'ly  excite;fl  in  the  Olej.  The 
Irish  ejuarrel  exteneleel  itself  to  Canada,  and  the  vast  distance  it  had 
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travelled  from  the  f.itlier-l.inil,  in  no  w.'iy  diniiiiished  its  bitterness. 
Ill  Kingston,  tiiu  ()r.in<;o  body  were  then,  as  now,  strong  in  num- 
bers, but  in  deference  to  Metcalfe's  wishes  determined  to  have  no 
street  procession  on  the  12tli  of  Julv,  and  to  celebrate  that  anni- 
versary by  simply  meetin,<r  in  its  lodge  rooms.  At  night  these 
rooms  were  besieged  by  mobs  of  Irish  Re|)ealers,  and  furious  rioting 
began,  to  suppress  wliich  the  military  had  to  be  called  out,  with 
the  result  that  several  pei-sons  wi^-e  dangerously  wounded,  and  one 
youth  killed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  placards  were  posted  up  on 
the  walls,  announcing  a  Kepeal  meeting ;  to  be  followed  by  counter 
placards  from  the  Orangemen,  stating  that  the  meeting  would  not 
be  permitted.  The  ll(!peal  mcseting  was  not  held,  however,  as  wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  and  a  fresh  riot  was  thus  averted.  Ogle  R. 
Gowan,  of  Jirockville,  was  now  Grand  Master  of  the  order  he  had 
founded  in  this  country,  wielded  great  personal  influence,  as  a  con- 
sequence, and  having  obtained  the  ear  of  Metcalfe,  sought  to  lead 
him  to  favour  the  Conservative  Party  more  openly.  There  were 
conferences,  also,  with  other  leading  Conservatives;  and  as  the 
summer  wore  away  rumours  began  to  float  ai'ound  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General was  leaning  towards  the  opposition.  Meanwhile,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  no  doubt  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Home  Government,  pardons,  under  the  Great  Seal,  had  been 
extended  to  Doctors  Rolph,  Moriison  and  Duncombe  ;  and  also  to 
David  Gibson,  Nelson  Gorham  and  John  Montgomery  ;  all  con- 
cerned in  the  recent  rebellion.  Wolfred  Nelson  had  also  been 
permitted  to  return  to  this  country,  and  had  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Montreal.  At  the  autumn  assizes,  in  that  city, 
a  nol/e  ]>rose(/Hi  was  entered  in  his  case,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of 
Dr.  OCallaghan,  Thomas  Storrow  Brown  and  Papineau.  Mac- 
kenzie was  now  the  oidy  fugitive  of  the  recent  insurrection  who 
had  not  been  pardoned.  Towards  the  close  of  summer  Metcalfe 
made  an  extended  tour  of  the  Province,  was  well  received,  and 
jsresented  with  very  eoini)limentary  addresses. 

Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  owing  to  the  rumours  touching  Metcalfe's  Conservative 
leanings,  and  otiier  exciting  topics,  the  session  promised  to  be  a 
memorable  one.  Kingston  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  by 
visitors  anticipating  some  unusual  occurrence.  Metcalfe's  opening 
speech  was  guarded  in  the  extreme,  raised  no  issues  that  might 
provoke  hostile  criticism,  and  was  received  with  very  general 
favour.  It  gave  rise  in  both  Houses,  however,  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion, although  of  a  more  or  less  irrelevant  character.  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  still  the  Conservative  leader,  bitterly  attacked  Robert 
Baldwin  for  his  presumed  connection  with  Rolph  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  rebellion.  Baldwin 
made  a  crushing  reply,  and  placed  MaoNab  so  much  at  fault,  that 
the  latter  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  his  re- 
. marks.  A  ministerial  ri^solution,  authorising  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Montreal,  produced  a  long  and  bitter  debate ; 
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and  the  Opposition,  now  hopelessly  in  the  minority,  fought  the 
motion  as  best  tiiey  could.  Rut,  although  several  Upper  Canada 
Reformers  sided  with  them,  it  was  eventually  carried  <»n  a  vote  of 
.")1  to  '27.  As  the  session  progressed,  it  leak(.'d  out  that  Metcalfe 
had  made  some  ollicial  appointments  without  consulting  his  Cabinet, 
jiiid  towards  its  close  he  showed  a  dis[)ositiot\  to  favour  the  Opposi- 
tion in  many  ways,  ^[inisters  were  now  taunted,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  with  his  "  Excellency's  disres2)ect  for  them,"  and  matters 
soon  api)roached  a  crisis.  At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  held  on  the  25th 
of  November,  a  strong  remonstrance  was  made  to  .Metcalfe,  on  the 
score  of  his  hn  ving  authorised  recent  api)ointments  witiiout  theadvice 
of  his  ministei's.  While  admitting  that  lu;  was  bound  to  cai'ry  out 
tlie  principle  of  llesponsibh?  (4overnm(!nt,  in  .'iccordance  with  the 
resolution  of  tlu.  Assembly  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1841,  he  still 
clung  to  his  right  to  mak(^  a])pointments  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  result  was,  that  nine  out  of  th(!  ten  ministers  resigned :  and 
Daly  remained  the  sole  occupant  of  tlu^  Tieasury  Renches.  Met- 
calfe's Conservative  leanings  were  still  further  shown,  by  his 
reserving  the  "Secret  Societies  Rill,"  mainly  levelled  at  the  Orange 
society,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Crown.  The  explanations  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislatuie,  which  necessarily  followed  the  re- 
signation of  the  Ministry,  embittered  existing  complicati(ms  ;  which 
were  rendered  still  more  complex  by  a  message  from  Metcalfe, 
brought  down  by  Daly — -a  proceeding  which  had  no  precedent 
whatever.  This  message  charged,  among  other  things,  "  that  the 
recent  Ministry  sought  to  acquire  the  patronage  which  rightly 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  for  the  increase  of  its  political  influence, 
and  so  corrupting  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  and  that  it  had  also 
sought  to  impose  conditions  on  the  (TOvernor-CJeneral  derogatory  to 
his  high  station."  This  was  a  straight  declaration  of  political  war; 
and  the  gage  thus  thrown  down  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the 
Asseiiibly.  An  address,  in  re2:)ly,  sustaining  the  recent  Government 
in  its  action,  and  asserting  its  right  to  control  public  patronage, 
was  carried,  after  a  long  debate,  by  a  ^•ote  of  40  to  23.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  seriously  impeded  by  this  state  of  things, 
and  when  Pai'liament  was  prctrogued,  on  the  9th  of  December,  no 
Ministry  had  as  yet  been  formed.  In  his  closing  speech,  Metcalfe 
declared  that  while  he  recognised  the  just  power  and  privileges  of 
the  people  to  influence  tluur  rulers,  iind  to  regulate,  thrtaigh  their 
representatives,  the  administration  of  govcsrnment,  he  still  main- 
tained that  he  had  tin;  I'ight  to  select  tlu;  executive  c»fKcers  of  the 
Crown.  During  tiie  last  days  of  the  session,  he  sought  to  form  a 
provisional  Cabinet,  to  tide  over  the  existing  crisis.  Rut  he  found 
even  this  to  be  a  most  dillicult  task,  as  in  the  existing  composition 
of  the  House  of  Asseml)Iy  all  the  Conservative  leaders  were  un- 
willing to  take  otUce.  Finally,  on  the  12th,  Viger,  a  Fi'ench-Cana- 
dian,  and  Draper,  now  a,  member  of  th(;  LegislatiAe  Council,  were 
added  to  Daly,  as  Executive  Councillors. 

Metcalfe's  policy,  the  logical  result  of  the  jjrinciple  laid  down  by 
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the   Home   Government,   and  of  its  instructions  as  well,  awoke  a 
storm  of  censure  from  the  Reform  press,  and  \  ne  Reform  leaders, 
in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.     Viger  was  bitteily  assailed  by 
his  fellow-countrymen  for  taking  office,  and  issued  a  pamphlet   in 
his  own  defence,  which  did  not  at  all  improve  his  pDsition.  Months 
passed  over  without  a  new   Ministry  making  its  appearance  ;  the 
political  crisis  grew  more  and  more  acute  with  the  progress  of  time; 
and  the  whole  country  resounded  with  denunciations  of  Metcalfe, 
and  counter-denunciations  of  his  ex-ministers.    Party  ferocity  arose 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  it  must  all  end  in 
civil  warfare.       Meetings  held  to  d'  ^cuss  the  situation  were  repeat- 
edly broken  up  by  sheer  physical  i  jrco  •  and  bludgeons  and  stones 
not  infrequently  supplied   the  place  of  argument.      Ex-ministers 
were   charged   with   annexation   proclivities,   and    denounced    as 
traitors  to  their  country,  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other, 
Metcalfe  was  stigmatised  as  a  despotic  tyrant,  eager  U)  stamp  out 
the  liberties  of  the  people.      The  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson  vigor- 
ously took  up  his  defence  against  these  attacks,  and  laboured   to 
show  that  his  position  was  the  constitutional  one ;  while  George 
Brown,  in  the  Globe,  al  ready  the  leading  Reform  organ  of  Toronto, 
adversely  criticised  Metcalfe's  course,  with  all  the  force  of  vigorous 
youth,  and  the  bittei'ness  of  extreme  political  asperity.  Anonymous 
pasquinades  and  doggerel  rhymes,  added,  in     no  small  degree,   to 
the  prevailing  excitement  ;  and  tlxe  political  storm  raged  fiercely 
from  Gaspe  to  Goderich — the  Canadian  Dan  and  Beersheba.  Away 
down  by  the  sea,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New    Brunswick,   a  similar 
storm,  but  on  a  somewhat  milder  scale,  had  also  commenced  to 
blow  ;  and  there,  too,  tlie  question  of  Responsible  Government  was 
in  issue.    By-and-by  the  effects  of  tiie  storm  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
Mother  Country.     On  the  2nd  of  February,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Stanley,  in  replying  to  a  question  from  a 
member  of  the  Opposition,   declared  most  emphatically,   that  the 
course  pursued  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  met  with  the  approbation 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     On  the  30th  of  May,  a  second  dis- 
cussion,   on   the   same   subject,    took    place,  when  Roebuck  drew 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  for  over  six  months  Canada  had  been 
left   without  an  .idministration.     Stanley  again  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  Metcalfe's  policy,  commended  liim  for  having  refused  to 
surrender  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  defended  his  action,  in 
having  reserved  the  "  Secret  Societies  Bill  "  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Home  Government;  and  Peel  endoi'sed  his  language.     Lord 
John  Russell,  who  fully  realised  that  Metcalfe  was  merely  carrying 
out  the  Whig  policy,  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  in  colonial  affairs,  also  expressed  his  approval  of  his  con- 
duct, and  eulogised  lus  character.     While  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  Commons,  were  thus  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  Metcalfe,  his  assailants,  in  that  chamber,    were   only  to  be 
found  in  its  Radical  section. 

The  summer  had  almost  passed  away,  and  Metcalfe  as  yet  had 
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been  unable  to  form  an  administration.  Draper,  however  anxious 
he  might  be  to  meet  his  views,  eleiirly  saw  that  this  dangerous  and 
anomalous  state  of  things  could  not  exist  much  longer,  without 
leading  either  to  anarchy  t^f  revi.lution  ;  and  early  in  August  stated 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  a  new  Ministry  should  be  appoint- 
ed. Metcalfe  now  earnestly  bestirred  himself  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
p(»se,  but  found  tlit^  task  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  leading 
French-Canadians  stood  loyally  by  Lafontainc,  and  refused  to  enter 
a  new  Cabinet  without  him.  Finally,  Dennis  B,  Papineau,  a 
brothel'  of  the  eelebrat(Hl  agitator,  and  a  man  of  no  great  account, 
was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  ; 
and  James  Smith,  a  Montreal  barrister,  and  William  Morris,  of 
Perth,  both  unknown  men  hitherto,  also  .accepted  portfolios.  Thus, 
after  a  ministerial  interregnum  of  several  months'  duration,  six  of 
the  more  important  Cabinet  offices  were  at  last  filled.  A  dissolution 
of  Parliament  was  now  determined  on,  and  writs,  returnable  on 
the  12th  of  November,  were  issued  for  a  general  election.  As 
might  well  be  expected  the  contest  that  ensued  was  a  furious  one  ; 
and  fought  out,  at  both  sides,  with  the  utmost  determination. 
Everywhere  the  excitement  was  very  great.  In  many  places  tierce 
rioting  and  bloodshed  ensued,  and  the  troops  had  to  be  called  out 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Unblushing  bribery  was  freely  resorted  to, 
and  the  Government  put  forth  its  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
secure  success.  It  won  a  majority  in  Upper  Canada  only,  but  on 
the  whole  there  was  a  small  balance  in  its  favour.  Wolfred  Nelson 
beat  Viger  in  the  county  of  Richelieu  ;  Ci'villier,  the  late  speaker, 
suspected  of  leaning  towards  the  Government,  was  defeated  in 
Huntingdon  ;  and  Jolin  Neilsan  was  beaten  in  Quebec.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hincks  was  defeated  in  Oxford.  He  had  become  a 
resilient  of  Montreal,  wliere  early  in  the  year  he  had  established 
the  Pilot  newspaper,  which  soon  became  a  formidable  political 
power. 

Parliament  assembled  at  Montreal  on  the  28th  of  November,  and 
the  Government  was  able  to  elect  its  candidate  for  the  speakership, 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  by  a  majority  of  three.  There  were  a  good 
many  new  members  in  the  House,  among  whom  were  Ogle  R. 
Gowan,  returned  for  the  County  of  Leeds,  and  John  A.  Macdonald, 
elected  for  Kingston.  John  Neilson,  and  James  Morris  of  Brock- 
ville,  were  called  to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  was  a  long  one,  but  contained  little  that  was  remarkable, 
with  the  exception  of  some  damaging  admissions  as  to  the  delay  in 
assembling  Parliament  and  forming  a  Ministry.  The  division  on 
the  address  in  reply,  showed,  that  in  a  full  House,  Government  had 
a  majority  of  six — a  small  margin  on  which  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  country.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  there  was  no  proper 
cohesion,  or  unanimity  of  purpose,  in  the  Cabinet.  Ministers  fre- 
quently disagreed  among  themselves,  were  destitute  of  a  proper 
leader  in  the  Assembly,  and  Metcalfe  was  continually  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  the  administration,  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
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labour  find  anxiety  to  construct,  mij^'ht  f^o  to  pieces  at  any 
1845.  moment.  Tn  the  month  of  Januaiy,  Di-aper  accordingly 
rcsij^neil  his  seat  in  the  Lej^'islativc;  Council,  was  i-eturned  for 
the  town  of  Lonilon,  the  sitting  member  having  resigned  in  his 
favour  ;  and,  on  tin;  l.'ith  of  Februaiy,  tf)ok  his  seat  in  the  Assem- 
l)ly.  The  Government  had  at  length  a  really  able  leader  there,  and 
matters  now  proceedeil  more  satisfactorily.  The  session  lasted  for 
four  months,  and  was  distinguished  for  tlie  removal  of  resti'ictions 
on  tlie  French  language,  and  a  good  deal  (»f  bent^Hcial  and  necessary 
legislation.  During  its  continuance,  Metcalfe  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  the  (juestion  of  presenting  him  with  a  complimentary 
address  met  with  unusual  opposition  in  the  Assembly,  25  members 
^oting  against  the  motion,  so  bitter  was  the  personal  feeling  to- 
wards him.  Prorogation  took  place  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  the 
long  session  at  last  came  to  a  clos(!.  Meanwhile,  the  shadows  of 
approaching  deatli  were  steadily  gathering  ar«)und  the  new  peer  of 
the  realm.  The  cancer  in  his  face  had  again  i-eappeared  in  its 
tinal  and  most  fatal  form.  One  eye  had  been  totally  destroyed,  the 
sight  of  the  other  greatly  weakened,  and  his  mouth  had  become  so 
affected  that  he  could  scarcely  masticate  his  food.  Nevertheless, 
actuated  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his 
position,  in  tlie  belief  that  he  was  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire  at  large — a  belief  greatly  strengthened  by  the  approval  his 
conduct  had  met  with  from  the  le;"U'i's  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  Fngland.  Metcalfe  has  been  strongly  condemned  for 
his  mistaken  line  of  policy.  But  Canadians  should  not  forget  that 
up  to  his  day  it  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the  empire,  which  had 
always  relegated  the  colonies  to  a  secondai-y  and  inferior  position ; 
and  that  lie  was  merely  carrying  out  his  instructions  from  the 
higher  authority. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  a. most  disastrous  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  City  of  Quebec,  which  destroyed  1050  dwellings,  two 
churches,  an  extensive  shipyard,  and  several  lumber  yards  and 
wharves.  So  fierce  was  the  storm  of  tire  and  flame,  that  no  human 
power  was  of  any  avail  to  arrest  it ;  and  so  I'apid  was  its  advance, 
owing  to  a  high  wintl,  that  but  little  chattel  property  could  be 
saved,  and  many  persons  perished.  One  n.onth  later,  a  still  more 
disastrous  conflagration  scourged  the  unfoi'tunate  city,  destroyed  a 
vast  amount  of  {)roperty,  and  a  number  of  people,  unable  to  escape, 
lost  their  lives  i»i  the  flames.  By  this  double  calamity  the  dwellings 
of  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and  a  most 
appalling  state  of  things  arose.  To  i-elieve  the  unfortunate  people, 
many  of  whom  had  been  reduced,  in  a  few  minutes,  from  affluence 
to  the  direst  povei'ty,  $500,000  wei-e  raised  by  subscription  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  large  sums  were  also  collected  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Sheds  were  pi-omptly  erected  to  shelter  the  houseless 
citizens,  wiio  gradually  took  courage,  and  before  the  clo.'Se  of  sum- 
mer the  stricken  city  began  to  rise  again  ivou\  its  ashes. 

The  progress  of  the  year  produced  no  change  in  the  Conservative 
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cliivnicter  of  the  Draper  juliuinistration.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
William  Cayley,  an  untried  and  little-known  man,  accepted  the 
vacant  post  of  Inspector-General  ;  and  Joseph  A.  Taschereau,  a 
French-Canadian  lawyer  of  ahility,  hecanie  Solicitor-General.  In 
Lower  Canada,  the  press  now  bejjjan,  for  the  first  time,  to  agitate 
tlie  principle  (»f  a  Double  Pfirliamentary  Majority,  or,  in  other 
woi'(Ls,  that  legislation  solely  affe(;ting  one  section  of  the  Province, 
sh'uld  always  he  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
section  ;  and  that  no  gt)vernment  should  rest  on  a  mere  single 
majority  drawn  from  both  sections.  No  law  applying  solely  to 
Lower  Canada  should  be  passed  unless  by  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  its  members,  and  the  same  rule  to  apply  also  to  Upper 
C;iiiada.  But  the  embarrassing  line  of  policy,  thus  limned  out,  was 
adopted  very  slowly,  and  did  not  come  into  practical  operation 
until  some  ten  years  afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  Metcalfe  had  continued  to  grow  worse.  On  the  29th 
of  October  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,   stating  that  he  was 
now  unable  to  entertain  company  or  to  receive  visitors,  and  asking 
to  be  relieved.     His  wish  was  promptly  complied  with.     "  I  need 
hardly  say,"  wrote  Lord  Stanley,  "that  your  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Canada   has   more  than  i-ealised  the   most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations which  I  have  ventured  to  form  of  it  ;  and  you  will  return 
from  it  with  the  entire  approval  and  admiration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and.   I  may  venture  to  add,  of  the  Queen  herself." 
Metcalfe  was  authorised  to  hand  over  the  (lovernment,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  it,  to  Earl  Cath(;art,  now  commanding  the 
forces  in  Canada.     On  the  26th  of  November  he  left  for  Boston, 
where,  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  enibarked  for  England  in  the 
Cunard  steamship,  to  arrive  at  Liverpool  twelve  days  afterwards. 
His  departure  was  hailed  by  a  shout  of  triumph  from  the  Opposi- 
tion press,  and  the  dying  man  was  assailed  with  a  virulence  of  party 
invective    alike  unjustifiable  and  indecent  in  its  character.*     His 
lattei"  days,  however,  were  cheered  by  sympathetic  addresses  from 
his   jnany   Canadian   friends  beyond   the  sea.     By-and-by  he  left 
Lojidon  to  die  in  the  pure  air  of  the   country  ;  and  there,  in   the 
society  of  his   sister,  (for  he  had  never  married,)  he  lived  out  the 
few  sad   months  of      life  that   remained  to   him.       He   bore   his 
terrible  trials  with  all  the  fortitude  and  c*ourage  of  a  true  Christian  ; 
and  died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1846. 
Like  Sydenham,  he  had  no  heir  to  inherit  his  title,   and   the   Met- 
calfe peerage  became  extinct  at  his  deatii.   Princely  in  his  charities, 
he  gave  with  unstinting  hand  whei-cer  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  do 
so.     While  in  Canada  he  generously  contributed  to  the  building  of 
churches,  and  to  every  good  work  tliat  came  to  his  notice.  •  In  the 
fullest  sense  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  applied  to  him  :     "  The 
blessing  of   him   that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 
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tjip:  government  of  likuten  ant  general,  the 
eakl  of  cathcart. 

The  Earl  of  Cathcurt  was  duly  sworn  in,  as  administrator  of  the 
Government,  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards received  his  commission  as  Governor-General.  Born  in 
England,  in  17H3,  he  became  a  soldier  while  still  in  his  boyhood, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  elsewhere,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and,  in  1845,  was  sent  out  to 
Canada  as  its  commander-in-chief.  The  Oregon  boundary  question, 
left  unsettled  Viy  the  Ashburton  treaty,  had  become  a  source  of 
bitter  dispute  with  the  United  States  ;  and  as  there  was  every 
prospect  of  Mar,  Cathcait  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  officer 
for  the  emergency,  and  instructed  to  put  the  defences  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  He  fulfilled  his  instructions  with  the  greatest 
energy,  travelled  along  the  frontier  for  a  distance  of  over  two 
thousand  miles,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
condition.  His  representations  to  the  War  Office,  led  to  the  troops 
in  Canada  being  rearmed  with  percussion  muskets,  in  lieu  of  the 
old  flint-lock  weapon,  and  thus  rendered  much  more  efficient.  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  policy  of  the  Home  Government,  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  war,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  Cath- 
cart  the  fuU  control  of  the  civil,  as  well  as  military,  administration 
of  Canada,  and  hence  his  appointment  as  Governor-General.  He 
took  no  part  whatever  in  the  disputes  between  the  rival  political 
parties  ;  and,  whatever  might  have  been  his  own  predilections,  left 
them  to  settle  their  quarrels  as  they  thought  proper. 

Parliament  nyet  on  the  20th  of  March.  In  his  opening 
1846.  speech,  Cathcart  expressed  regret  at  the  painful  cause  which 
had  led  to  the  departure  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  who,  he  said, 
"  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  with  a  zeal  and  ability 
which  had  won  for  him  the  highest  approbation  of  his"  sovereign." 
The  reorganisation  of  the  militia,  was  urged  as  a  necessary  measure, 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  negotiations  on  the  boundary 
dispute,  as  well  as  a  proper  provision  for  the  Civil  List,  so  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  might  be  justified  in  making  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  Union  Act,  and  thus  hand  over  full  control  of 
that  list  to  the  Canadian.  Legislature.  The  recent  changes  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Empire  were  also  alluded  to,  but  not  very 
definitely,  as  the  Corn  Law  Bill  was  still  pending  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  the  Legislative  Council,  when  the  matter  of  the  address  came 
up  for  consideration,  some  of  the  members  declined  to  congratulate 
the  Governor-General  on  his  appointment,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  military  man  instead  of  a  civilian  ;  and,  in  the 
Assembly,  Baldwin  took  exception,  in  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, to  the  compliment  paid  Metcalfe.  But  his  Reform  friends 
from  Upper  Canada  very  properly  repudiated  this  needless  bitter- 
ness j,  and  his  amendment  was  accordingly  negatived,  by  a  vote  of 
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43  to  27.  But,  although  thus  sustained  on  the  arldress,  the  position 
of  the  Ministry  remained  very  weak,  and,  dui'ing  the  session,  it 
carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of  measures  which  might  provoke 
serious  opposition.  A  militia  bill  was  agreed  to,  as  well  as  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  sufficient  Civil  List ;  the  permanentCivil  List  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Union  Act  being  now  regarded  as  unconstitutional. 
The  latter  measure  subsequently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  thus  became  the  law  of  tiie  land.  This 
procedure  amply  justified  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by 
Hincks  in  the  first  Union  Legislature. 

As  the  summer  approached,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  policy  of  the  commercial  union  of  the  Empire,  was  about 
to  be  wholly  abandoned  by  the  Itnperial  Parliament  for  that  of 
free-trade.  Ear'  in  the  preceding  year,  Cobden  had  moved,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee, 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  agricultural  <iistress,  and 
into  the  effects  of  legislative  protection  upon  the  interests  of  land- 
owners, tenant-farmers,  and  farm-labourers  This  motion  had  been 
rejected  by  92  of  a  majority.  But  his  speech,  alike  able  in  its 
grouping  of  facts  and  figures,  and  exceedingly  eloquent  in  its  de- 
livery, had  made  a  marked  impression  upon  the  country  generally, 
and  also  upon  Peel,  who,  despite  the  bitter  assaults  of  Disraeli  and 
others,  was  becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  free-trade.  As 
the  autumn  of  1845  advanced,  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  the  main  food  of  its  eight  millions  of  people,  became  a 
source  of  the  most  profound  anxiety  to  the  Home  Government ; 
and,  as  the  appearance  of  the  rot  grew  more  and  more  pronounced, 
the  appalling  prospect  of  a  terrible  famine  caused  the  utmost 
general  alarm.  The  potato  was  also  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highland  districts,  and  there 
the  rot  also  began  to  show  itself  in  a  virulent  form.  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  Peel  Cabinet,  clearly  guaged 
the  situation.  "  The  Anti-Corn  Law  pressure  is  about  to  com- 
mence," said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  chief,  "  and  it  will  be  the  most 
formidable  movement  in  modern  times."  "  Inaction,"  said  Peel  to 
his  Cabinet  on  the  31st  of  October,  "  under  existing  circumstances, 
is  impossible."  But,  despite  the  manifest  approach  of  famine,  the 
majority  of  the  Ministry  refused  to  support  any  measure  looking  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, Peel  placed  his  resignation  in  the  Queen's  hands.  But  the 
Whigs  were  most  unwilling  to  touch  a  question,  a  second  time, 
which  had  already  turned  them  out  of  power ;  Lord  John  Russell 
was  accordingly  unable  to  form  an  administration,  and  Peel  again 
resumed  office,  with  Gladstone  as  his  Colonial-Secretary  in  the 
room  of  Stanley,  who  had  resigned.  When  the  Imperial  Parliament 
met,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  184G,  the  Queen's  speech,  delivered 
in  person,  recommended  a  free-trade  policy.  After  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle,  Peel  succeeded  in  passing  two  most  important 
measures,  which  reduced  the  duties  on  grain  and  also  on  general 
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imports,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  on  a  bill  "  For  the  Protection 
of  Life  in  Ireland."  (Jn  the  "jytli  of  June  his  Cabinet  resigned, 
and  Parliament  adjourned  Ui  the  3rd  of  July,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  new  administration,  in  which  Earl 
Grey  became  Colonial-Secretary.  The  main  feature  of  the  policy 
of  the  Whigs  was  now  the  total  abolition  of  all  preferential  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  which  were  thus  to  l.<i  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  Peel's  change  of  principle — his  total 
desertion  of  the  landed  and  colonial  interests,  sealed  his  political 
doom  for  all  time.  From  being  the  leader  of  a  powerful  and  united 
party  he  dwindled  down  into  an  independent  supporter  of  the 
Whigs,  whose  free-trade  policy  he  had  at  length  accepted  in  its 
entirety. 

The  total  abandonment,  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  the  com- 
mercial union  of  the  Empire,  greatly  alarmed  the  people  of  Canada, 
If  the  British  markets  were  thrown  open  to  the  world,  they  would 
be  unable  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  breadstutfs,  and 
with  Russia  and  Norway  in  timber  ;  and  they  naturally  supposed 
that  their  })rosperity  was  about  to  receive  a  serious  if  not  a  fatal 
blow.  At  great  public  meetings,  held  in  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
Cobden  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  were  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms  ;  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  even  alarm,  spread 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  general  solicitude 
found  united  expression  in  an  address  to  the  Queen,  agreed  to  un- 
animously by  the  Assembly  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  forwarded  to 
England  by  the  next  mail.  It  was  received  by  the  Colonial-Secre- 
tary while  the  debate  on  Peel's  Corn  Liw  Bill  was  still  in  progress, 
and  at  once  laid  before  the  House.  "  We  cannot  but  fear,"  said 
the  address,  "  that  the  abandonment  of  this  protective  principle, 
the  very  basis  of  the  colonial  «.  ommercial  .system,  is  not  only  cal- 
culated to  retard  the  agricultuni  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
check  its  hitherto  rising  prosjterity,  but  seriously  to  impair  our 
ability  to  purchase  the  manufactured  goods  of  Great  Britain  ,  a 
result  alike  prejudicial  to  this  country  and  the  parent  state."  But 
although  its  argument  throughout  was  put  with  great  clearness  and 
force,  this  address  did  not  at  all  affect  the  final  issue.  The  free- 
trade  policy  of  Cobden  and  the  League,  gathering  new  and  over- 
whelming strength  from  the  Irish  and  Scotch  famine,  became,  in 
its  entirety,  the  policy  of  England.  Its  markets  were  thrown  open 
to  the  world,  and  have  remained  so  from  that  day  to  this,  and  the 
colonies  of  the  Empire  were  placed  on  the  same  commercial  plane 
as  foreign  countries,  and  left  to  rely  wholly  on  their  own  resources. 
Canada  suffered  the  worst  of  all.  Shut  out  by  a  high  tariff  from 
her  natural  market  in  the  United  States,  deprived  of  all  preferen- 
tial advantages  in  the  Mother  Country,  which  had  hitherto  com- 
pensated her  for  the  enforced  loss  of  her  natural  market,  a  period 
of  great  agricultural  and  commprcial  depression  ensued.  Under 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1813,  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  were  admitted 
into   British  ports  at,  a   nominal  rate  of  <luty.     This  arrangement 
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enabled C'liijulijins  tohuy  wheat  in  thel'^iiito<lStnt«>s  jind  turn  it  into 
Hour,  which  was  shipped  to  Eiij,'land  at  a  ;^'(»<id  pintit.  In  unlor  to 
carry  on  this  coninu'ice  with  <;r«'atfi'  success,  lurj^e  and  expensive 
mills  and  storehouses  had  to  he  built,  and  led  to  henvy  in\est- 
nients,  in  this  class  (»f  pi-operty,  by  nnUers,  merchants  and  forward- 
ers. The  produce  of  the  west  was  tlius  attracteil  to  the  St.  [.iJiw- 
rence  route,  and,  independently  of  the  diicct  j)rotits  of  this  trade, 
the  revenue  of  the  Province  from  canal  tolls  was  f,'i'eatly  increase(|. 
All  this  proticable  anrl  ;;(rowing  business  was  now  swept  away 
without  notice,  at  a  sin<;le  blow,  by  ImperiaJ  legislation.  At  the 
.same  time,  the  opei'ations  of  the  NaviL:,ition  Laws,  still  in  force, 
closed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  thr*  ships  of  f(»reign  countries,  prexfnted 
the  Canadians  from  looking  for  new  markets  for  their  produce,  and 
rendered  their  connnercial  and  industrial  disti-ess  more  acute.  As 
the  result  of  this  state  of  things,  nearly  half  the  merchants  of  tht^ 
country  were  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  real  estate  became  un- 
saleable. But,  the  full  nieasure  t)f  the  depression,  resulting  from 
this  state  of  things,  was  not  at  once  felt.  Its  .severity,  at  the  tirst, 
was  mitigated  by  the  avails  of  recent  prosperity,  liut  it  gi'adually 
caught  the  country  more  finnly  in  its  gi-asp,  business  grew  less  and 
less  as  time  progressed,  and  the  agricultural,  like  the  commercial, 
community,  became  poorer  and  poore?-.  In  the  -jourse  of  a  few 
years,  the  farmer  could  scarcely  sell  any  of  his  produce  for  cash, 
and  was  only  too  glad  to  take,  in  exchange  theref(»i',  goods  of  almost 
any  kind  that  c«nild  be  at  all  of  use  to  him.  The  author  settled  in 
Upper  Canada  in  184S,  at  once  embarked  in  business,  and  has  still 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  very  general  po\erty  of  the  people,  and 
the  .scarcity  of  money,  which  then  prevailed. 

During  the  session  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  no  small  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  on  the  administration  in  reference  to  the 
payment  of  certain  losses,  cau.sed  by  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property  during  the  recent  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada.  In  1839, 
the  Special  Council  of  that  Province  passed  an  ordinance,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  losses  which  had  been  sustained  by  its  loyal 
inhabitants.  A  similar  measui-e  was  agreed  to  in  the  same  year  by 
the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  In  the  tirst  session  of  the  Union 
Parliament  it  was  resolved  to  amend  the  Upper  Canada  Act,  so  as 
to  grant  compensation  in  cases  where  propei  ty  had  l)een  wantonly 
and  unnecessarily  destroyed,  by  persons  acting,  (»r  assuming  to  act, 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ;  and  a  sum  of  .SiOOiOOO  was  provided  to 
meet  these  losses.  The  Fi-ench-Canadian  members  <jf  the  Legisla- 
ture had  agreed  to  this  measure,  which  put  the  compensation 
question  finally  at  rest  as  regarded  Uppei'  Canada,  on  tlie  condition 
that  steps  should  also  be  taken  to  |)ay  just  losses  in  the  Lower 
Province.  But,  independently  of  this  condition,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  treat  Lower  Canada  less  liberally  than  her  sister,  and 
accordingly,  in  184"),  an  address  to  Lord  Metcalfe  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  Draper  Ministry  concurring,  asking 
that  proper  measures  be  taken,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  inhabitants 
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cf  that  part  of  tho  Province,  formerly  c.iUed  Lower  Canada,  in- 
d'^mnity  for  just  losses  by  them  sustained  during  the  rebellion  of 
U^37-8.*  Tn  accordance  with  this  address,  Metcalfe,  on  the  24th 
of  November,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  en(|uire  into  the 
losies  sustained  by  Her  Majesty's  Imjul  subjects  in  Lower  Cana<la. 
Lord  Cathcart  subsequently,  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  renewed 
this  commission  to  the  siune  persons,  who  were  now  instructed  to 
"  classify  carefully  the  cases  of  those  -who  may  have  joined  in  the 
said  »'ebellion,  or  who  may  have  been  aidinj^  or  abetting  therein, 
from  the  cases  of  those  who  did  not  ;  stating  particularly,  but  suc- 
cinctly, the  nature  of  the  loss  sustained  in  each  case,  its  amount 
and  character,  and  as  far  as  possible  its  cause."  In  the  course  of 
their  investigation,  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  nunds  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  to  the  mode  of  procuring  the  necessary  evidence.  On 
the  27th  of  February,  the  Ministry  decided  that  "  they  were  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  that  they 
had  no  power  to  call  for  either  persons  or  papers."  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  seem,  that  unless  parties  had  been  legally 
convicted  of  participation  in  the  rebellion,  their  innocence  was  to 
be  presumed,  and  their  losses,  where  any  had  been  sustained,  taken 
into  consideration. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  made. 
It  stated  that  they  had  recognised  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  claims,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £241,905.  These 
claims  were  classified  under  three  heads,  viz.,  personal  property, 
Xlll,127  ;  real  property,  £69,961  ;  and  damages,  not  comprised  in 
either  of  these  classes,  .£61,876.  In  the  last  class  were  included 
X9,000  for  interest,  £2,000  for  quartering  troops,  and  £30,000 
for  imprisonment,  temporary  banishment,  interruption  of  business, 
loss  of  goods,  account-books,  and  so  forth.  The  commissioners, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  £100,000  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  fdl  real  losses.  iSome  of  the  claims  they  deemed  to  be 
altogether  inadmissible,  and  others  again  as  entirely  too  extrava- 
gant. Their  want  of  legal  authority  to  investigate  methodically 
and  strictly  the  losses  in  question,  had  left  them  wholly  dependent 
on  the  statements  of  the  claimants  themselves. 

This  report  presented  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis  for  legislation, 
being  altogether  of  too  indefinite  and  uncertain  a  character.  Never- 
theless, the  Conservative  Ministry,  with  Draper  for  its  leader, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  French-Canadian  support,  introduced  a  bill 
into  the-  Legislature  for  the  payment  of  the  rebellion  losses  in 
Lower  Canada.,  sustained  by  "  certain  loyal  inhabitants  of  that 
Province,"  and  which  empowered  the  issue  of  £9,986  in  debentures, 
to  be  chargeable  against  its  "  Marriage  Licence  Fund,"  for  that 
purpose.  Despite  the  report,  however,  no  decided  action  was 
taken  during  the  session  for  the  payment  of  other  U)sses,  and  the 
question  was  left  over  for  future  settlement. 

*  Remiuisceaces  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks.  p.  189. 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  policy  of 
Cathcart,  in  holding  nloof  from  political  strife,  and  the  wise  discre- 
tion he  displayed  in  interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  civil  affairs, 
had  toned  down  party  friction  in  a  sensible  degree,  and  people 
began  to  think  somewhat  more  charitably  of  one  another.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  ou  th«i  military  forces, 
introduced  important  reforms  wherever  they  were  needed,  and 
made  every  possible  preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in 
the  event  of  war.  President  Polk,  with  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  United  States  at  his  back,  had,  at  one  time,  made  up  his  mind 
to  claim  the  entire  country,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending  from 
California  to  the  Russian  possession  of  Alaska.  But  socmer  than 
confront  actual  war,  which  must  certainly  have  ensue<l,  if  that 
claim  were  persisted  in,  his  Secretary  of  State,  Buchanan,  was 
authorised  to  offer  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  boundary 
froni  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus  cutting  Van- 
couver Island  in  two.  Oreat  Britain  refused  this  offer  ;  ancl,  after 
a  good  deal  of  bluster,  Vancouver  Island  remained  wholly  British 
territory.  Had  the  Home  Government  stood  tirm,  a  more  southern 
boundary  still  would  have  been  obtained.  But,  as  usual,  the  Trans- 
atlantic interests  of  the  British  people  were  lightly  regarded  when 
balanced  against  the  anxious  Imperial  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
United  States.  The  Oregon  Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
the  loth  of  June;  and  another  vexed  (juestion  thus  set  at  rest. 
All  danger  of  war  having  thus  passed  away,  it  was  no  longer  desir- 
able that  a  soldier,  however  eminent,  should  remain  at  the  head  of 
Canadian  affairs  ;  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  Lord  Elgin  hafl 
received  the  appointment  of  Governor-General.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  now  commander-in-chief,  strongly  urged  Cathcart  to 
remain  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Canada.  But  deeming  himself 
slighted  by  being  so  soon  deposed  from  the  Governor-Generalship, 
he  <leclined  to  pursue  this  course,  and  resigned  his  post. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  calm  which  his  prudent  conduct  had  led 
to,  had  given  the  Whig  Party  leisure  to  review  the  situation  in 
Canada,  and  to  investigate  the  question  of  Responsible  Government 
more  narrowly.  New  and  more  accurate  light  presently  broke  in 
upon  its  leaders,  and  they  began  to  realise  that  Responsible  Govern- 
ment could  only  be  worked  out  effectually  in  Canada,  on  precisely 
the  same  lines  that  it  was  being  worked  out  in  the  Mother  Country. 
"  The  Queen's  representative,"  said  a  leading  Whig  organ,*  "  should 
not  assume  that  he  degrades  the  Crown  by  following  in  a  colony, 
with  a  constitutional  government,  the  example  of  the  Crown  at 
home.  Responsible  Government  has  been  conceded  to  Canada, 
and  should  be  attended  in  its  workings  with  all  the  consequences 
of  Responsible  Government  in  the  Motlier  Country.  What  the 
Queen  cannot  do  in  England,  the  Governor-General  should  not  be 
permitted  to   do   in  Canada.     In    making    Imperial  app(»intments 

*  The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  September  Ist,  1846. 
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she  is  bound  to  consult  her  Caljinet :  in  making  Provincial  ap- 
pointments the  (iovernor-Cieneral  should  be  bound  to  do  the  same." 
This  article  gives  the  key  to  the  new  Whig  policy  towards  Canada, 
which  was  now  to  be  based  on  much  more  liberal  lines  than  had 
been  embodied  in  Lord  John  Russell's  instructions  to  Lord  Syden- 
ham. The  new  Imperial  commercial  policy  had  so  greatly  weaken- 
ed the  ties  that  bound  Canada  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  placed 
her  in  such  an  independent  position,  that  it  was  no  longer  deemed 
safe  to  make  the  Governor-General  the  mere  executive  mouth- 
piece of  the  Colonial  f)ttice.  Instead  he  must,  in  the  future, 
represent  the  Sovereign,  and  allow  his  Ministers  to  be  a  rY^yJtrto 
as  well  as  a  de,  jure  I]xecutive  ;  and,  therefore,  his  constitutional 
advisers  on  all  public  matters — on  appointments  to  office  as  well  as 
others.  This  new  line  of  policy,  which  the  Whigs  had  now,  from 
necessity,  fully  determined  on,  was  the  princijjal  reason  of  the 
sudden  recall  of  Earl  Cathcart,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Elgin, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  to  succeed  him.  Although  the  latter  was 
Conservative  in  politics,  his  successful  administration  of  the  some- 
what difficult  gov(;rnnient  of  Jamaica,  led  the  Whigs  to  hope  that 
his  acknowledged  aljility  and  tact  would  enable  him  to  be  e(jually 
successful  in  this  country.  In  short,  they  i-egarded  him  as  the  best 
man  at  hand  for  the  post ;  and  his  politics,  accordingly,  were  not 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.  It  is  a  fortunate 
matter  for  the  Empire  at  large,  that  successive  Home  (TO\ernments 
po  frequently  rise  superior  to  the  mere  exigencies  f)f  party,  in 
making  their  appointments,  and  are  not  restricted  by  the  narrow 
and  illiberal  views,  which,  unfortunately  for  colonial  administra- 
tions, so  invariably  govern  their  action  in  a  like  direction. 


17' 


CHAPTER    V  T 


THE  OOVKIlNxMENT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN. 


rpHPj  Right  Honourable  James  Bruce,  eighth  Earl  of  Elgin, 
-■L  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Kincardine  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  created  a  baron  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  was  born  in  1811,  and  the  lineal  descendent 
of  the  hero  of  liannockburn.  Like  his  father,  so  distinguished  in 
the  matter  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  who,  while  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  so  seriously  impaired  the  family  fortunes  by  his  archaeolo- 
gical tastes.  Lord  Elgin  was  a  person  of  higli  educational  attainments, 
and  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  public  affairs.  In  IH-ll  he  was  return- 
ed, in  the  Consei-vative  interest,  for  Southampton  ;  and  seconded  an 
au)endment  to  the  address,  in  an  (jloquent  speecli  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  friendly  to  fnie-trade.  The  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  largo  majority,  and  Melbourne  gave  way  to  Peel.  On  the 
14th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  the  death  of  Elgin's  father 
made  him  possessor  of  the  family  title  and  estates  ;  and,  as  a 
Scottish  peer,  he  was  now  bai-red  fiom  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Connntms,  Still,  a  slender  and  embarrassed  patrimony  rendered  him 
desirous  to  obtain  public  employment  ;  and  in  March,  1H42,  he 
readily  accepted  the  governorship  oi  Jamacia,  and  thus  decided  his 
vocation  for  life.  Eour  years  afterwards  he  became  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

He   was    twice    married  ;  first,  in  IH41,  to  a  relation  of  his  own, 
who  died    some    two   years   afterwards;  and,  again,  in  1846,  tea 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  i^urhani.     Elgin  reached  Montreal, 
via  the  Cunard  Line  to  jioston,  on  the  29th  of  January,  and    1847. 
next   day    was  duly  sworji  in  at  Govennn(!nt  House,  in  the 
city,  in  the  presence  of  Earl  Cathcart,  the  Executive  Council,  and 
other  puVjlic  functionaries.   He  was  present(!d  with  the  usual  compli- 
mentary addre-sses,  and  his  ready  and  fluent  replies,  and  cultured 
manners,  at   once    won  him   many  friends.     His  instructions  from 
Lord    Grey   were    of  a  broad  and  liberal  character,  and  he  had,  in 
addition,  made  himself  thoi'oughly  ac(juainted  with  Lord  Durham's 
views,  and    saw   his  way  clear  to  yielding  to  Canada  a  full  measure 
of    Responsible   Government.     As    the   son-in-law    of  Durham,  he 
was  naturally  anxious  to  do  justice  to  that  nobleman's  memory,  by 
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carrying  out  his  ideas  into  full  practical  effect.  "  Depend  upon  it"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  "  if  this  country  is  governed  for  a  few  years 
satisfactorily,  your  father's  reputation,  as  a  statesman,  will  be 
raised  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  I  do  not  indeed  know  whether 
I  am  to  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out  this  work,  or  be  destined, 
like  others,  who  have  gone  before  me,  to  break  down  in  the  at- 
tempt." The  violent  party  spirit  exhibited  during  the  municipal 
elections  at  Montreal,  in  February,  showed  him  clearly  the  fierce 
social  elements  he  had  to  sooth  and  reconcile,  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  he  had  assumed.  For 
a  few  months  after  his  accession  to  office,  political  affairs  remained 
unusually  quiet.  The  Draper  administration  still  held  together, 
although  already  tottering  towards  its  fall.  It  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  Reform  press  of  Upper  Canada,  and  by  the  Montreal  Pilot, 
still  ably  edited  by  Hincks,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  win  support 
from  one  section  or  another  of  the  Opposition.  As  the  spring  wore 
away  it  began  to  break  up.  Smith,  the  Attorney  General  from 
Lower  Canada,  resigned,  and  got  a  judgship ;  and  Draper,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  also  resigned  his  portfolio,  and  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Upper  Canada  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  John  A. 
Macdonald  joined  the  Cabinet,  as  Receiver  General,  in  May,  and 
Henry  Sherwood  became  Attorney  General  West  and  premier. 

But,  if  the  people  of  Canada  wen  divided  on  political  questions, 
they  were  unanimous  on  one  of  philanthropy — in  a  desire  to  relieve 
their  suffering  fellow-creatures.  From  amid  the  Scottish  High- 
lands— from  Ireland's  Connemara  and  Skibbereen,  and  even  from 
her  more  fertile  districts,  arose  the  appalling  cry  of  famine  and  the 
prayer  for  succour.  Canada  did  not  shut  her  ears  to  the  appeal.  A 
"  Relief  Fund"  was  opened,  and  from  every  direction — from  old- 
fashioned  Tories  and  modern  Radicals,  from  Conservatives  and 
Reformers,  from  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  Caughnawaga,  and  the 
Huron  and  Delaware  Indians  of  Western  Canada,  and  from  her 
coloured  citizens,  also,  came  contributions  in  money  or  in  food. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Legislature  was  convened  at  Montreal, 
and  the  session  opened  by  Lord  Elgin  in  a  short,  practical,  and 
clever  non-committal  speech.  He  stated  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  colonial  authorities  the 
control  of  the  Post-office  department  ;  and  that  the  House  was 
now  empowered,  by  Imperial  statute,  to  repeal  the  differential  duties 
in  favour  of  British  manufactures.  He  alluded  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  increased  warehouse  facilities  at  inland  ports,  to  the 
preliminary  survey  of  the  intended  railroad  from  Quebec  to  Halifax  ; 
to  the  proposed  alteration  with  respect  to  the  British  copyright 
law  ;  and  to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  provide 
for  the  large  immigration  expected  to  take  place  to  this  country. 

The  immigration  thus  alluded  to  had  already  commenced.  For 
the  past  half  century  the  population  of  Ireland  had  steadily  in- 
creased, until  it  now  numbered  over  eight  millions.  The  poverty 
of  its  working  classes  had  been  greatly  deepened,  by  the  general 
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depression  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  aflfected  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  was  made  still  more  acute  in  Ireland  by  the  thriftless  habits 
of  the  people  themselves.  Although  the  struggle  for  a  mere  exist- 
ence was  always  a  ceaseless  one,  and  frequently  most  severe,  poverty 
did  not  prevent  early  marriages,  and  the  families  of  the  poor  were 
literally  born  into  a  lot  of  misery.  The  potato  was  the  staple  food 
of  the  masses,  and  when  their  little  patches  of  that  esculent  were 
ruined  by  the  blight,  in  1845  and  subsequent  years,  starvation 
soon  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  their  only  refuge  from  death,  in 
its  direst  and  most  protracted  form,  was  the  charity  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  benevolent  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  gradually  wasted 
away,  and  died  from  want,  or  sickness  caused  by  want,  despite  the 
great  efforts  made  by  the  British  Government,  by  charitable  asso- 
ciations, and  by  the  benevolent  of  all  classes,  to  relieve  the  pre- 
vailing distress.  In  1847,  the  class  above  the  very  poor,  who  had 
still  a  little  means  left,  gathered  up  their  all,  took  whatever 
government  or  landlord  help  they  could  get,  and  fled  for  their  lives 
across  the  Atlantic.  Thousands  upon  thousands  never  reached  the 
promised  land.  Their  systems,  already  enfeebled  by  want  and 
suffering,  were  little  suited  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  a  long 
voyage  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  sailing  vessels,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate people  were  scourged  by  the  more  malignant  forms  of  ship- 
fever,  and  large  numbers  found  their  graves  amid  the  stormy 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Those  who  outlived  the  sea  voyage, 
landed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  and 
were  tiius  at  once  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  Canadian  com- 
munity, and  the  humanity  of  the  authorities.  Army  after  army 
of  sick  and  suffering  people,  fleeing  from  famine  in  their  native 
land,  to  be  stricken  down  by  death  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, stopped,  in  rapid  succession,  at  Grosse  Isle,  the  quarantine 
station  below  Quebec,  and,  after  leaving  numbers  of  their  dead 
behind  them  there,  pushed  upwards  towards  the  lakes  in  over- 
crowded steamers  to  burthen  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  towns 
and  villages.  Everywhere  "  immigrant  sheds  "  were  hastily  erected, 
and  everything  done,  that  benevolence  could  suggest,  to  meet  the 
emergency.  But  ship-fever,  nevertheless,  continued  to  follow  the 
hapless  fugitives,  the  graveyards  were  thickly  sown  with  their 
dead,  and  the  frosts  of  winter  had  made  ^their  appearance  before 
the  scourge  had  finally  abated.  In  the  United  States,  the  laws 
against  the  landing  of  indigent  persons  were  strictly  enforced  ;  a 
policy  that  greatly  increased  the  emigration  to  Canada.  Up  to  the 
7th  of  August  70,000  immigrants  had  landed  at  Quebec,  and  ere 
the  season  of  navigation  had  finally  closed  these  were  followed  by 
more  than  20,000  others. 

In  Canada  politics  were  almost  forgotten  for  the  tiin*',  and  the 
Government  had  its  hands  full  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
unusual  crisis  that  had  so  suddenly  arisen.     The  proceedings  of 
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the  Legislature  drifted  onwards  comparatively  unnoticed,  and  the 
session  quietly  terminated  on  tlie  28th  of  July,  after  the  transaction 
of  a  large  amount  of  business;  one  hundred  and  ten  acts  having 
been  passed.  The  Ministry  still  continued  to  hold  office,  though 
defeated  on  some  important  measures  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
could  scarcely  hope  to  carry  on  the  Government  much  longer.  The 
leaders  of  the  Reformers  saw  clearly  that  it  would  hardly  dare  to 
meet  another  session  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  "  no  confidence 
vote  "  staring  it  in  the  face,  and  warned  their  party  to  be  ready 
for  a  new  election,  now  evidently  near  at  hand.  Reform  conven- 
tions were  accoi'dingly  held  in  every  direction,  candidates  decided 
upon,  newspapers  started  in  their  interest,  and  every  measure  taken 
necessary  to  success. 

In  this  active  state  of  preparation  did  tlie  Reform  Party  meet 
the  disst)lution  of  Parliament  on  the  6th  of  December.  The 
1848.  writs  for  the  election  were  made  returnable  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  January.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  public 
mind,  it  was  confidently  expected  by  Reformers  that  the  Conser- 
vative Ministry  had  exhausted  its  popularity,  and  vvould  scarcely 
be  sustained  at  the  polls.  The  result  justified  this  expectation. 
The  Conservative  Party  was  so  completely  defeated,  that  it  was 
evident  the  Reformers  were  in  for  a  long  continuance  of  place  and 
power.  All  their  principal  leaders  were  returned  :  Hincks  for 
Oxford,  Baldwin  for  the  fourth  riding  of  York,  Price  and  Blake 
for  the  first  and  second  ridings,  William  Buell  Richards  for  Leeds, 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald  for  Cornwall,  and  Malcolm  Cameron  for 
Kent.  Wolfred  Nelson  was  returned  for  the  County  of  Richelieu, 
the  scene  of  his  exploits  during  the  rebellion  ;  and  L.  J.  Papineau, 
who  had  meanwhile  with  Rolph  and  other  pardoned  refugees  come 
back  to  Canada,  was  chosen  as  their  representative  by  the  habitants 
of  St.  Maurice.  Papineau. had  better  have  remained  in  privacy. 
He  soan  found  that  he  had  outlived  his  once  great  popularity,  and 
was  bearded  even  as  a  coward  by  his  former  associate  in  rebellion, 
Wolfred  Nelson,  infinitely  the  better  man  of  the  two  ;  who  had 
lived  sufficiently  hmg  to  regret  his  own  folly,  and  to  honour  the 
same  Victoria  against  whose  troops  he  had  so  stoutly  contended  at 
St.  Denis. 

Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  was  soon  brought  to  the  test.  The 
Cabinet  put  forward,  as  its  candidate,  the  late  speaker.  Sir  Allan 
MacNab.  Baldwin  objected  to  his  election,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  French  language  ;  and  nominated  A.  N. 
Morin  for  the  position,  and  was  seconded  by  Lafontaine.  MacNab 
was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  54  to  1 9,  and  Morin  was  then  chosen 
speaker  by  acclamation. 

Elgin's  opening  speech  was  at  once  able  and  practical.  The 
clause,  however,  which  gave  most  satisfaction  to  the  public,  was 
one  announcing  that  the  Home  (lovernment  would  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  fresh  emigration  of  the  character  of  the  preceding  year, 
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and  recoinraending  that  uu  act  be  passed  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
undesirable  immigrants.  When  the  addi-ess  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  thi-one  came  up  for  consideration,  Baldwin  moved  an 
amendment  which  condemned  the  policy  of  th  •  Ministry,  in  re- 
maining in  ottice  without  having  possessed  the  public  confidence. 
This  amendment  was  carried  on  a  vote  of  54  to  20  ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  Sherwood  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their  port- 
folios. Instead  of  following  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors,  by 
acting  the  part  of  premier,  and  selecting  his  ministers,  Elgin  now 
adopted  the  more  constitutional  method,  pursued  by  the  sovereign, 
and  sent  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Lafontaine,  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  ta^k  of  forming  a  new  administration,  with  the  full 
right  to  select  his  colleagues.  It  was  speedily  accomplished,  and 
the  second  Lafontaine-Baldwin  administraticm  sprang  forthwith 
into  existence.*  Thus  calmly  and  constitutionally  was  formed  one 
of  the  ablest  Cabinets  that  has  ever  directed  Canadian  affairs  ;  and 
this  country  was  at  length  endowed  with  the  true  inward  essence 
and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  outward  form,  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment. Had  iiot,  ho\.  ?ver,  the  commercial  union  of  the  Empire 
been  finally  abolished,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  other 
recent  Imperial  legislation,  and  had  Canada  still  continued  to  rea. 
substantial  benefits,  as  in  the  past,  from  her  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment would  have  clung  to  establislicd  coloniid  policy  and  precedent, 
that  the  Governor-General  would  have  remained  as  its  first  execu- 
tive officer,  and  that  the  full  measure  of  Responsible  Government 
would  not  have  been  C(  .iceded.  Political  liberty  had  necessarily 
to  follow  commercial  liberty  ;  and  the  total  abolition  of  its  pre- 
ferential advantages  in  the  Mother  Country,  led  directly  and  at 
once  to  the  practical  independence  of  Canada.  The  consequence, 
in  this  case,  logically  and  necessarily  followed  the  cause.  When 
(jrreat  Britain  at  last  bowed  down  before  the  free-trade  image 
which  the  Cobden  school  of  political  thought  had  set  up  for  her 
adoration,  drew  the  mantle  of  its  selfishness  about  her  future  com- 
mercial fortunes,  and  practically  cast  off  her  ct)lonies  as  old  enough 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  with  whom  intimate  relations  were  no 
longer  desirable,  she  virtually  closed  the  door  against  any  present 
or  prospective  claims  upon  them.  As  she  ccmcluded  to  give  nothing 

*  The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  :  — 

L0WP:K  CANADA. 

L  H.  Lafontaine,  Attorney  General  ;  James  Leslie,  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  ;  R.  K.  Caron,  Speaker  of  the  fiegislative  Council  ;  E.  P. 
Tache,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Pulilic  Works  ;  T.  (!.  Aylwin,  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral ;  and  L.  M.  Viger,  lleceiver  General. 

UPPER  CANADA. 
Robert  Baldwin,  Attorney  General  ;  R.  P..  Sullivan,  Provincial  Secretary  ; 
Francis  Hincks,  Inspector  General  ;  >f.   H:    Price,    Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  ;  Malcolm  Cameron,    Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  ;  and 
William  Hume  Blake,  Solicitor  General. 
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in  the  future,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  she  should  expect  noth- 
ing. A  strong  disposition  was  shown  in  England,  at  this  period, 
to  carry  out  this  new  policy  to  its  final  anfl  logical  issue,  by  ceasing 
to  assume  all  future  colonial  responsibility,  and  even  excluding  the 
colonies  from  the  British  household.  Wiser  and  better  counsels, 
however,  eventually  prevailed,  and  while  it  was  insisted  that  the 
colonies  should  be  self-sustaining  in  every  possible  way,  the  form- 
ality  of  turning  thera  out  of  doors  was  postponed  for  the  present. 

After  a  short  session,  and  the  transaction  of  some  necessary 
business,  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of  March.  Before 
it  closed,  however,  the  Indigent  Immigration  Act  was  hurried 
through  its  several  stages.  It  provided  for  an  increased  tax  on 
immigrants,  and  for  better  sanitary  ship  and  quarantine  i-egula- 
tions,  anfl  to  prevent  the  landing  of  paupers.  On  returning  to 
their  several  constituencies  for  an  approval  of  their  having  accepted 
otiice,  ministers  were  all  re-elected,  and  at  once  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  their  departments. 

While  Canada  was  thus  peacefully  pursuing  her  onward  and 
upward  destiny,  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  suddenly  convulsed 
by  revolution.  Louis  Philippe  fled  from  France,  which  now  accept- 
ed a  new  republic,  and  the  agitation  speedily  extended  to  adjoining 
countries.  In  England  it  revived  the  slumbering  fires  of  Chartism, 
and  its  organ,  the  Northern  Star,  published  by  Fergus  O'Connor, 
a  brawling  and  ignorant  demagogue,  and  one  of  the  members  for 
Nottingham,  now  became  unusually  active  in  support  of  the  "  Five 
Points  of  the  Charter."  A  new  monster  petition,  in  their  favour, 
was  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  physical-force  Chartists  would  avail  themselves  of 
that  occasion  to  create  a  riot  in  London,  after  the  style  of  the 
Parisian  mob,  in  order  to  overturn  the  government ;  and  extensive 
military  preparations  were  quietly  made  by  Wellington,  to  meet 
the  threatened  danger.  But,  while  the  troops  were  kept  carefully 
out  of  sight,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  special  constables, 
armed  only  with  batons,  represented  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  preserved  order  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  while  the  vast  procession  moved  along,  and  the 
threatened  danger  passed  away.  The  Chartist  proceedings  in 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere  were  equally  abortive  ;  and  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  French  revolution  could  not  be  repeated  in  the 
British  Islands.  In  Ireland  the  response  was  a  rebellion  in  minia- 
ture, under  the  leadership  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  others,  to  be  in- 
gloriously  suppressed,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  Ballingary  in  the 
County  t)f  Tipperary,  by  forty  policemen,  with  a  loss  to  the  insur- 
gents of  seven  killed  and  twice  that  number  wounded,  and  a  trifling 
loss  on  the  other  side. 

The  echoes  of  revolution  in  Europe  at  length  touched  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  produced  unrest  and  excitement  there  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Although  Elgin  congratulated  himself  on  the 
strength  and  loyalty  of  his  new  Government,  he  fully  realised  that 
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an  uneasy  feeling  was  abroad  among  th3  people  ;  and  several  times, 
during  the  summer,  it  appeareil  as  if  an  invasion  of  the  Province, 
bv  the  turbulent  Irish  spirits  in  tiie  United  Sliitos,  was  designed. 
Papineau,  Jealous  of  LafontJiine,  and  of  others  as  well, 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  popularity  .tnd  inHuence, 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  win  back  his  ancient  prestige,  and 
now  stood  ready  to  play  his  old  pai-r  of  the  agitator, 
in  order  to  recover  it.  Emigration  to  the  New  England  States 
hid  even  then  become  a  chronic  evil  in  Lower  Canada,  and  its 
hierarchy,  anxious  to  prevent  it,  had  ado[)teil  the  pr(>ject  of  colon- 
ising the  newly  surveyed  districts  along  the  Sagueimy  and  St. 
Maurice  Rivers  and  elsewhere.  A  public  meeting  was  convened 
at  Montreal  to  consider  this  project,  and  Papineau  promptly  avail- 
e  1  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  foment  trouble.  He  denounced 
British  policy  as  tending  to  drive  people  out  of  the  country,  and  as 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  they  were  sulFeriug.  J3ut  although  this 
new  movement  was  thus  surrounded  with  a  disloyal  aspect,  Elgin 
wisely  threw  no  obstacles  in  its  w  ly,  and  a  large  home  emigration 
to  the  new  districts  resr'  od,  and  for  a  time  the  exodus  to  the 
United  States  was  seriously  checked.  As  the  year  wore  away 
there  was  no  abatement  of  the  commercial  distress,  and  general 
scarcity  of  money.  The  free-trade  policy  oi  the  mother  country 
was  working  serious  disaster  to  the  mercantile  classes  of  Canada, 
and  the  business  failures  continued  to  be  very  numerous.  The 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  would  have  greatly  helped  to 
relieve  the  monetary  pressure  and  revi\e  commerce,  but  a  bill 
brought  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  foi-  that  purpose,  during  the 
summer,  after  having  passed  the  Commons  met  with  such  strenuous 
opposition  in  the  Lords,  that  it  did  not  become  law  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  large  majority  of  the  Canadian  merchants  and  other 
capitalists  were  Conservatives  of  a  pronounced  type,  and  strongly 
demurred  to  having  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
persons  wno  had  been  mixed  up,  on  the  wrong  side,  in  the  recent 
rebellion.  Papineau  was  soon  busy  at  his  old  occupation,  and 
although  he  could  not  move  the  hahitants  as  in  former  days,  and 
gathered  no  city  following  of  conseiiuenco,  he  caused,  in  addition 
to  other  adverse  circumstances,  a  good  deal  of  discontent.  He  ad- 
vocated electoral  reform,  and  an  elective  Upper  House,  among 
other  things,  and  earnestly  denounced  Responsible  Government. — 
From  all  these  causes  there  was  a  strong  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  both  naticmalities  ;  and  Elgin 
found  the  task  of  preserving  order,  and  avoiiUng  giving  offence,  a 
trying  one.  He  wisely  met  the  ditftculties  of  his  position  by 
adopting  a  mild  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  all  classes,  and  by 
earnestly  pursuing  measures  for  the  general  welfare. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  January.     In  his  opening  speech, 
to  the  intense   gratification  of  the  Frencli  Canadians,  Elgin 
used  both   languages,    now   permissible  owing  to  the  recent    1849. 
repeal  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  restrictive  clause 
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in  the  Union  Act.  He  announced  the  Queen's  purpose  to  grant  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion, that  the  P(jst  oltice  would  shortly  be  handed  over  to  the 
Provincial  authorities,  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  speedy 
repeal  of  the  Ni>vigation  Laws,  and  that  the  8t.  Lawrence  Canals 
were  almost  completed.  The  address  in  reply,  after  a  lengthy 
debate,  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  [H  to  IS,  and  the  business  of 
tlie  session  was  tluMi  proceeded  with.  One  of  the  tirst  measures  was 
to  pass  an  address  to  the  Queen,  urging  the  early  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  which  was  at  once  forwarded  for  presentation. — 
An  Amnesty  liill  was  also  pjissed,  and  Mackenzie,  now  the  only 
remaining  fugitive  of  any  note,  was  at  length  enabled  to  return  to 
Canada.  Life  had  indeed  been  a  bitter  struggle  for  him  during  his 
eleven  years'  sojourn  in  the  UniUMl  States,  and  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  permission  to  again  make  his  home  in  this  country. 
A  very  important  measure  wliicli  became  law,  was  a  University 
Fiill,  framed  by  JJaldwin,  and  which  obliterated  the  Church  of 
England  features  of  the  King's  College  Charter,  and  established  a 
purely  non-sectarian  seat  of  learning,  under  tiie  name  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  proceeding  led,  at  a  later  perioii,  ;•) 
the  founding  oi  Trinity  College,  a  wholly  Church  of  England 
institution.  Several  railway  bills  were  also  passed,  as  well  as  a 
Court  (tf  Chancery  Act,  which  made  some  important  and  needed 
changes.  The  latter  act  owed  most  of  its  provisions  to  Baldwin, 
under  whose  iinmetliate  auspices  it  had  been  carried  through  the 
House,  and  he  regarded  it  with  a  good  deal  of  laudable  pride.  A 
few  months  after  it  had  become  law,  Blake  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Ministry,  and  became  Chancellor.  Among  the  other  im- 
portant measures  of  the  session  was  a  new  municipal  Act  for 
Upper  Canada,  and  a  customs'  Act.  •  But  the  most  important 
measure  of  all,  was  the  famous  Rebellion  Losses  Bill. 

Up  to  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  no  action  had  b'een  taken 
by  the  new  Ministry  with  regard  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  entjuiie  into  the  losses  sustained  in  Lower  Canada 
during  the  rebellion.  Resolutions  were  now  introduced  by  Lafon- 
taine,  on  which  to  base  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  these  losses,  which 
were  passed  with  some  amendments.  The  bill  itself  was  subse- 
quently brought  in,  and  on  a  motion  for  its  second  reading,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  a  stormy  debate  ensued.  It  was  contended  by 
the  Opposition,  that  parties  implicated  in  the  rebellion  must  receive 
payment  for  losses  under  its  pi-ovisions ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to 
charge  this  payment  on  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  country,  thus 
making  Upper  Canada  liable  for  its  proportion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  pay  one  shilling  to 
parties  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  but  only  to  reimburse  those 
whose  properties  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  without  any  due 
cause  or  provocation  ;  that  the  present  Ministry  were  merely  carry- 
ing out  the  views  of  their  Conservative  predecessors  in  office  ;  and 
that,  as  the  payment  of  the  Upper  Canada  losses  had  been  drawn 
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from  licenses  forming  p'lrt  of  the  coiiso'ulated  fund,  it  was  no  in- 
justice to  make  tliat  fund  also  liable  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
sister  Province. 

However  correct  uhese  representations  may  have  been,  they  had 
little  effect  in  allaying  the  excitement,  wliich  i-apidly  spread  fi-om 
!Monl,real  westward.  Meetings  were  held  in  every  direction,  at 
which  ministers  and  their  adherents  were  denounced  in  unsparing 
terms.  "No  pay  to  rebels'"  became  the  watchword  of  tht;  Conser- 
vative, and  of  a  portion  of  the  Reform,  Party,  and  the  old  antagon- 
isms of  race  burst  out  with  extraordinary  virulence.  To  escape 
from  French  domination,  as  it  was  termed,  the  more  violent  Tory 
meuibers  of  the  Conservative  Party  declared  that  they  were  j)repared 
to  go  to  any  lengths  -even  to  annexation  with  the?  United  States, 
a  project  which  in  the  passionate  excitement  of  the  moment  was 
openly  advocated.  Men  who  had  long  made  boast  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown— of  their  liatred  of  republican  license  and 
extreme  democracy,  were  now  seen  supporting  the  same  treasonable 
measures  precisely  for  which  so  many,  in  1H3S,  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  It  was  a  rash  procedure,  and  forms  a  mortifying  epoch 
in  tlie  history  of  Canadian  parties.  When  the  exciter)ient  died 
away,  and  reason  and  reflection  again  resumed  their  sway,  this 
annexation  position  was  abandoned ;  but  not,  however,  till  the 
Reform  Party  had  retorted  the  accusation  of  treason  and  disloyalty 
on  their  political  foes. 

But,  fierce  as  the  political  storm  was,  the  Ministry,  sustained  by 
a  majority  of  both  Houses,  determined  to  face  it  and  put  the  matter 
finally  at  rest.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  the  condition  of  support 
from  French  members  to  Upper  Canada  Reformers  ;  and  if  it  were 
abandoned,  aside  from  the  moral  cowardice  this  course  would  in- 
volve, that  support  could  not  be  any  longer  looke<l  for,  and  the  loss 
of  office  must  consequently  follow.  The  bill  was  accordingly  pushed 
through  its  several  stages,  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest,  and,  jit  times, 
the  most  personal  debates,  and  finally  carried,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
in  the  Lower  House  by  forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-two,  and,  six 
days  afterwards,  likewise  passed  the  Legislative  Council  by  twenty 
votes  to  fourteen. 

The  preamble  of  this  bill  recited  the  different  measures  already 
taken  by  the  Legislature,  during  preceding  sessions,  to  pay  the 
losses  in  question,  and  authorised  the  issue  of  debentures  chargeable 
on  the  consolidated  fund,  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  for  their 
final  liquidation.  Alluding  to  the  loose  and  unsatisfactory  report 
of  the  commissioners,  the  preamble  further  declared,  "It  is  neces- 
sary and  just  that  the  particulars  of  such  losses,  not  yet  paid  and 
satisfied,  shouhl  form  the  subject  of  more  minute  enquiry  nnder 
/eyislative  authority^  and  that  the  same,  so  far  only  as  they  may 
have  arisen  from  the  total  or  partial,  unjust,  unnecessary,  or  wanton 
destruction  of  the  dwellings,  buildings,  property,  nnd  effects  of  the 
said  inhabitants,  and  from  the  seizure,  taking,  or  carrying  away  of 
their  property  and  effects,  should  be  paid  and  satisfied,  providetl 
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tliat  iiotiti  of  i\w  persons  w\\o  hnvol^een  eonvirf'.'l  (t//il,;/h  hrnson, 
allecjod  to  h,iv(;  Ihmmi  coiuiiiitted  in  tliat  part  ot'  tliis  Province  for- 
merly th(j  Province;  of  Lower  Canaila,  since  the  iirst  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1H37,  or  who,  ha\  ing  been  I'lmt'i/i'd  ivith  hif/h  fff.ason  or  other 
offences  of  a  tivasonahle  nature,  and  having  been  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  slierltf  in  the  f/nol  of  Jfontrcrd,  submitted  themse/ves 
to  the  will  and  p/efisnre  of  Ibf  MijeHti/,  and  were  thereupon  trans- 
ported to  Her  Maji'sty's  Island  ot'  B;M-inuda,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
indemnity  for  losses  sustained  during  or  after  the  said  rebellion,  or 
in  consequence  tboreof." 

The  adoption  of  Lafontaino's  preliminary  resolutions  in  the  As- 
sembly, rand  the  introduction  of  a  bill  based  upon  tluMu,  led  to  the 
greatest  excitement  throughout  the- country.  The  Opposition  in 
the  House  hastened  to  turn  the  measure  to  the  account  of  party 
purposes,  in  the  hope  of  winning  some  advaiicage  ;  and,  through  their 
.adherents,  soon  fanned  into  fury  the  Hames  of  indignjition  and 
anger,  which  at  once  arose.  Petitions,  praying  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  law,  came  pouring  into  the  Legislature 
from  every  direction.  Several  petitions,  of  the  same  character, 
were  personally  addressed  to  Elgin,  praying  that  he  would  either 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  bill,  reserve  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Home  Government,  or  dissolve  Pailiament.  This  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  hostile  collision  with  his  ministeis  and  the  Legislature, 
placed  Elgin  in  a  serious  dilemma.  But,  although  he  did  not  at  all 
sympathise  with  the  main  principle  of  the  bill,  and  regretted  the 
diversion  of  the  public  funds  from  more  utilitarian  purposes,  he 
determined  to  refrain  from  hostile  action  towards  it.*  This  deter- 
mination received  additional  weight  from  the  fact,  tliat  out  of  ten 
Lower  Canadians  of  British  origin  in  the  Assembly,  six  had  voted 
for  the  measure.  Its  final  passage  was  the  signal  for  rioting  and 
confusion  throughout  Upper  Canada.  In  Toronto,  occurrences  of 
this  description  were  coupled,  by  some  of  the  city  authorities,!  with 
the  recent  return  of  Mackenzie,  and  excusefl  on  that  ground. 
Baldwin  and  Blake  were  burned  in  effigy,  the  windows  of  the  house 
in  which  Mackenzie  was  stopping  were  broken  by  an  infuriated 
mob,  and  the  dwellings  of  Rolph  and  George  Brown  sustained  the 
same  rough  treatment.  Mackenzie  had  chosen  an  inopportune  time 
for  his  return  to  Toronto. 

But,  great  as  was  the  excitement  in  Upper,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  Lower,  Cana<la,  particularly  in  Montreal,  where  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking element  was  still  in  the  ascendant  in  point  of  num- 
bers, it  would  have  been  much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  general 
belief,  that  the  Governor-General  would  either  refuse  his  assent  to 
this  bill  altogether,  or  reserve  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home 
Government,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  wiser  course,  as 

*  Elgin  to  Earl  Grey,    March    1st,    1849.     Reminiscences   of   Sir   Francis 
Hincks,  p.  193. 

t  See  proceedings  of  the  Toronto  City  Council,  March  28fch,  1$49 
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the  public  mind  would  have  had  time  to  cool  in  the  interval,  and  re- 
gard matters  more  calmly.  In  this  respect,  however,  those  who  in- 
veighed against  the  measure  were  completely  diha{)pointed.  Navi- 
gation had  opened  very  early,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
the  royal  assent  sliould  l»e  given  at  once  to  a  custonis  l)ill,  tinally 
passed  on  the  26th  of  April.  On  that  day,  Elgin  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Parliament  House,  formerly  kSt.  Ann's  Market,  escorted 
by  some  cavalry,  and  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  in  (juestion,  and 
also  to  the  Rebellion  Losses  Dill  at  the  same  time.  Intelligence  of 
this  proce<lure  was  speedily  circulated,  an<l  as  he  was  leaving  the 
House,  he  was  received  by  a  crowd  with  hootings  and  groans,  while 
a  knot  of  well  dressed  individuals  pelt<Ml  his  carriage  with  the 
missiles  next  to  hand.  Notwithstanding  all  this  outside  excite- 
ment, the  Assf-mbly  still  continued  in  session,  the  majority  suppo.s- 
ing  that  no  vit»lence  would  be  ofi'ered  to  themselves.  But  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  held  a  different  opinion,  declared  a  riot  might  be  looked 
for,  and  stated  that  it  was  advisal)!e  to  call  foi-  military  assistance. 

Matters  remained  in  this  state  till  evening,  no  measures  having 
been  taken  in  tlie  nicanwhih;  to  suppress  a  riot,  presuming  it  should 
occur,  owing  to  the  imprudent  coniideiice  of  tiie  Government.  To- 
wards eight  o'clock  the  tire-bells  were  rung  to  create  an  excitement, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  speedily  assembled  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  where  several  inriammat«jry  speeches  were  made.  Presently 
a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  :  "  To  the  Parliament  House  !  "  Thither 
the  crowd  immediately  proceeded  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
and  encoun;,e>*ing  neither  police  nor  nulitary  to  check  their  pro- 
gress, their  loud  shouts  and  yells  gave  the  first  intimation  to 
members,  now  discussing  the  judicatui-e  l)ill  for  Lower  Canada,  of 
the  commencement  of  what  was  evidently  a  formidable  riot.  A 
few  moments  more,  and  a  shower  of  stones  dashed  in  at  the  windows, 
when  the  strangers'  gallery  was  immediately  deserted.  Some  of 
the  members  made  their  escape  l)y  this  gallery,  while  Others  took 
refuge  behind  the  speaker's  chair. 

Meanwhile,  stones  continued  to  be  thrown,  until  nearly  all  the 
windows  were  broken.  Presently,  this  mode  of  attack  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  mob  began  to  force  their  way  into  the  building.  A 
few  men,  armed  with  sticks,  soon  after  made  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  Assembly,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  the  remaining  mem- 
bers and  clerks  now  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  possible.  One  of  the 
rioters  then  seated  himself  in  the  speaker's  chair,  and  waving  his 
hand  said,  "  I  dissolve  this  House."  The  work  of  destruction  was 
now  rapidly  proceeded  with.  Benches  were  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
piled  in  the  middle  of  the  tloor  with  papfM's  from  the  members' 
desks.  Chandeliers  and  globe-lights  were  next  broken,  and  the 
speaker's  mace  seized  and  carried  o[f,  de^})ite  the  exertions  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  had  the  courage  to  remain. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Gugy  <lid  their  best  to  expel  the  rioters  ; 
and  Sir  Allan  MacNab  employed  himself  in  saving  the  Queen's 
picture,  painted  by  Partridge,    for   which    £.")00  had   been     paid. 
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Pre.sently,  the  cry  w.is  r.iisc^d  "  timt  the  Parliament  Houso  \v;is  on 
tire  !  "  atul  a  lurid  glan;  t'roin  the  Wasenu'at  story  bore  painful  truth 
to  its  corroutnesM.  Scvcu'al  ;,'entl(Mneri  now  exerted  themselves  t(» 
save  some  of  the  valuable  books  in  the  lib'viry  of  the  Assembly  ; 
but  the  Haines  spread  so  rapidly  that  they  were  soon  conipelled  to 
seek  safety  in  tli<,'ht.  Some  af  them,  howevtir,  remained  so  long  in 
the  burning  building,  that  they  were  injvired  by  the  tire,  and  had 
to  be  rescued  with  ladders.  • 

The  military,  who  had  at  length  been  seiit  for,  were  available  in 
keeping  back  the  dense  crowd  ;  but  nothiiii;  could  be  done  toariv^st 
the  c(intlagration,  or  save  the  valuable  libraries  and  public  records, 
the  desti'uction  of  which  inliicted  a  lastinjL!  disgrace  and  irreparable 
injury  on  the  country.  The  Paris  mobs,  in  the  midst  of  revolution 
and  anarchy,  respected  public  '.  lihlings,  <-.lie  libraries,  and  works  of 
art ;  and  it  remained  for  the  vandalism  of  AIo  ;t)-eal  rioters  to  intlict 
a  public  injury  on  themselves,  ()f  a  character  adopted  by  the  Sara- 
cens and  Huns,  and  other  barbarians  of  the  middle  ages,  to  punish 
their  enemies.  Some  tire-engines  made  a  useless  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  tlames,  which  s[>eedily  illuminatiKl  the  whole  city,  and 
threw  out  dense' volumes  of  smoke,  borne  b/  the  breeze  towards  the 
dark  mountain,  dimly  visible  in  the  background  of  the  magniticent 
though  painful  spectacle.  When  the  mortung  sun  arose,  the  tire- 
charred  and  still  smoking  ruins  of  the  Parli.i  nent  House  were  all 
that  remained  of  a  vast  amount  of  j)ublic  property,  more  than 
equal  in  value,  it  was  estimated,  to  the  .sum  about  to  be  expended 
under  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  Having  fully  wreaked  their 
vengeance  in  this  (juarter,  a  part  of  tiie  rioters  conveyed  the  mace 
to  Donegani's  Hotel,  where  it  was  tinally  deposited,  after  some 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  in  the  room  occupied  by  Sir  Allan 
MacNab.  The  J^ilof  ottice,  where  the  ministerial  paper  was  printed, 
was  afterwards  visited  by  the  mf)b,  and  the  windows  demolished, 
when  the  woi-k  of  destruction  '-^"ininated  for  the  night. 

Next  day,  the  Commander  in-Chief,  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban,  came 
into  the  city  from  his  country-seat,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
suppression  of  further  <lisorder.  Several  arrests  were  made  of 
parties  accu.sed  of  inciting  the  rioters  to  violence.  The  latter 
threatened  to  rescue  them,  and  insulted  and  beat  several  Reform 
members,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  their  way.  The 
mob  next  beset  the  old  Government  House,  in  the  city,  where  the 
members  of  the  Ministry  had  assembled  in  council,  but  were  forced 
back  by  the  bayonets  of  the  military.  After  nightfall  the  rioters 
received  large  accessions  to  their  number,  and  presently  a  numerous 
body  moved  towards  the  St.  Antoine  suburb,  where  they  complete- 
ly wrecked  the  dwelling  of  the  premier,  Lafontaine,  and  burned 
down  his  stables.  The  windows  of  Baldwin's  and  Cameron's 
boarding-houses  were  next  bi'oken.  Wolfred  Nelson's  house  shared 
the  same  fate,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Hincks,  Holmes,  and  Charles 
Wilson.  Objections  btnng  made  next  day  to  the  military  doing 
police  duty,  a  body  of  French  and  Irish  constables  were  sworn  in, 
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and  tlio  rumour  that  these   were   heiii^'  armed  and   driUed  at   the 
lionsecours   Market,  threatened  fur  a  whil»!  to  |)i'(»duee  a  fresh  riot. 

The  arrival  of  a  dej)Utation  from  Qm^hee  (the  inhahitants  of 
wliich  had  a  keen  ey«!  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  (»f  (lovernment  to 
their  own  city)  to  oiler  protection  to  liie  (Jovernor-Oeneral,  re- 
newed the  excitement,  and  lou<l  threats  were  made  of  violence  to 
its  members.  But  «luring  the  day  they  prudeiitly  remainef'  in  the 
French-Canadian  suburb,  and  iMitered  the  city  in  th(!  evening  with- 
out exciting  observation.  The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Montreal  now 
held  a  public  meeting,  and  circulated  an  address,  signed  by  two 
liundred  re.spectable  names,  inviting  the  citizens  to  co-operate 
in  tl'.e  preserv/ition  of  peace  and  order,  which  had  a  tramiuillising 
etfect. 

Hut  a  new  source  of  public  uneasiness  s[)eedily  arose.  During 
the  L'(Sth,  the  Assembly  had  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  (iover- 
nor-(ieneral  in  connection  with  the  recent  riots,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  sliould  receive  it  at  the  Government  House,  instead  of  al 
Moncklands.  Escorted  by  a  troop  of  volunteer  dragoons,  and  ac- 
companied by  several  of  his  suit<>,  Elgin,  accordingly,  drove  into 
the  city  ou  the  ."JOtli.  He  was  greeted  with  showers  of  stones  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  in  Great  St.  James  and  Notre  Dame  Streets,  and 
with  ditiiculty  preserve<l  his  face  from  being  injunul.  When  he 
entered  (rovernment  House,  he  took  a  two  p()und  stoi\e  with  him, 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  his  cariiage,  as  (evidence  of  the  most 
unusual  and  sorrowful  treatment  Her  Majesty's  r«»presentative  had 
received.  Captain  Weatheral,  a  magistrate,  read  the  Riot  Act, 
and  ordered  the  infantry  on  guard  to  charge.  IJut  tiie  crowd  had 
no  ill-feeling  towards  the  military,  and  (,'heered  them  as  they  ran 
out  of  their  way.  They  waited  patiently,  exp(!cting  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  Governor-General,  in  order  to  renew  their  assault  upon 
him.  But  instead  of  turning  round  up  Notre  Dame  Street,  he 
doubled  on  the  mob,  and  passed  rapidly  along  in  the  direction  of 
Sherbrooke  Street.  Cabs,  cdeches,  and  everything  that  would  run, 
were  at  once  launched  in  pursuit,  and  crossing  liis  route,  Elgin's 
carriage  was  bitterly  assailed  in  the  main  street  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Suburbs.  The  good  and  rapid  driving  of  his  |)ostillions,  enabled 
him  to  clear  the  desperate  mob,  but  not  until  the  head  of  his 
brother,  Colonel  Bruce,  had  been  cut,  injuries  intlioted  on  the  chief 
of  police.  Colonel  Erinatiiiger,  and  on  Captain  Jones,  commanding 
the  escort,  and  every  panel  of  tiie  carriage  driven  in.  It  was  tlie 
old  war  of  races  putting  itself  into  a  new  shajjc,  and  British  feel- 
ing was  now  venting  its  indignation  in  this  riotous  fashion  for  the 
imaginary  triumph  of  the  rebellious  foe  that  had  been  so  thoroughly 
crushed  eleven  years  before.  Nor  did  the  exciteuKuit  terminate 
with  the  assault  on  the  Governor-General.  A  deputation  from 
Toronto  was  made  tlie  occasion  of  a  ministerial  dinner,  at  Tetu's 
Hotel,  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  cheering  of  toasts  was  met 
by  groans  from  the  mob  outside.  Presently,  missiles  were  thrown, 
pistol  shots  tired,  men  wounded,  and  the  arrival  of  a  strong  body  of 
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military  alone  prevented  m  serious  loss  of  life.  Next  day,  Lafon- 
taine's  house  was  again  attacked,  but  this  time  a  volley  of  musketry 
compelled  the  mob  to  retreat ;  not,  however,  till  one  man  had  been 
killed.  At  the  inquest,  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  hotel 
where  it  was  being  held,  and  to  do  violence  to  Lafontaine  during 
the  confusion,  but  he  was  saved  by  a  party  of  the  71st  High- 
landers. 

The  Government  was  greatly  blamed,  at  the  time,  for  not  having 
taken  proper  precautions  to  suppress  the  riot  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Parliament  l)uildings.  But  the  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  despite  the  warning  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who  was  merely 
regarded  as  creating  an  alarm  without  due  cause,  there  was  no  ex- 
pectation of  serious  riots  such  as  afterwards  occurred.  The  action 
of  the  mob,  in  assailing  the  Parliament  building,  was  the  result  of 
a  sudden  determination,  and  not  of  any  previous  plan,  *'  I  was 
myself,"  afterwards  wrote  Hincks,  '"absent  at  the  time  at  my  own 
house,  and  the  first  I  knew  of  the  attack  on  the  public  buildings 
was  hearing  that  they  were  in  tlames.*  The  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  should  most  certainly  have  led  to  greater  caution  on 
the  part  o^  the  Ministry,  and  to  its  over-confidence  the  success  of 
the  riot  must,  in  no  small  degree,  be  attributed.  Had  a  con)pany 
or  two  of  soldiers 'been  placed  (ni  guard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Par- 
liament House,  its  destruction  could  scarcely  have  taken  place. 
For  some  three  months  afterwards,  Elgin  did  not  again  visit  the 
city,  and  remained  (juietly  at  Moncklands.  Although  with  an 
adequate  military  force  at  liis  command  to  insure  his  protection,  he 
wisely  determined  to  give  no  cause  for  fresh  riot,  and  to  refrain 
from  any  act,  on  his  part,  which  might  lead  to  loss  of  life  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  firnjly  determined  not  to  yield  to  mob  clamour 
or  violence.  This  was  his  true  policy,  and  speedily  brought  its 
reward.  From  all  parts  of  Upper  Canada— fiom  liis  own  country- 
men in  Glengarry,  addresses  of  confidence  and  support  poured  in 
upon  him,  although  his  fiercest  enemies  in  Montreal  were  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Andrews  Society.! 

The  riots  which  had  so  rapidly  followed  in  succession,  and  the 
apparent  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  Montreal,  led  the  Legis- 
lature to  resolve  on  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  else- 
where ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  to  hold  the  meetings  of 
Parliament  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec.  Thus  Montreal 
was  most  deservedly  punished  loi-  the  insane  folly  of  its  mob,  insti- 
gated by  a  part  of  its  newsp.iper  press  ;  and  there  is  little  prospect 
of  a  Canadian  Parliament  being  evei"  tigain  convened  in  a  city, 
which,  from  its  natural  advantages,  should  be  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion.  After  sitting  for  a  few  days  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
B()nsecours  Market,  the  Legislature  moved  into  a  large  rented 
building  on  Dalhousie  Square,  where  the  remainder   of  the  session 


f"  *  Reininiaceucea  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks,    p.    f95. 
^ranciti  hincka,  p.  190. 
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was  held.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  House  was  prorogued  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Rowan,  whom  Elgin  had  commissioned  as  his  deputy 
for  that  purpose. 

The  disgraceful  riots  in  Montreal,  and  the  gross  personal  indig- 
nities to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  led  Elgin  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  Home  Government.  But  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers  expressed  their  entire  approval  of  his  conduct,  and 
urgently  requested  that  he  shoul<l  retain  his  position.*  While  the 
Legislature  was  still  in  session,  MacNab  and  Cayley  left  for  Eng- 
land, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  moving  its  public  opinion  against 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill ;  and  shortly  afterwartls  Hincks  also  pro- 
ceeded there  in  order  to  neutralise  their  proceedings.  The  whole 
matter  soon  came  up  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  produced  a 
sharp  debate'Jin  both  Houses.  But  the  Government  was  sustained 
in  the  Commons,  although  Gladstone  spoke  strongly  in  opposition  ; 
and  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  highly  commended  Elgin  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  And  despite  the  adverse  eloquence  of  Lyndhurst 
and  Brougham,  who  both  strongly  denounced  the  obnoxious  Bill, 
it  was  also  ;  sustained  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  action  of  the 
Home  Government  and  Imperial  Parliament,  placed  the  Canadian 
opponents  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  completely  at  fault,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Reform  Party.  The  feeble 
cry  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which  was  raised  towards 
the  close  of  summer,  by  a  portion  of  the  Conservative  Party,  had 
a  similar  tendency. 

The  political  agitation  of  the  period  was  rendei'ed  still  more 
acute,  by  the  prevailing  commercial  depression.  During  the  month 
of  October,  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
signed  by  32.5  of  the  leading  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  Mont- 
real, depicting  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  was  widely 
circulated,  caused  much  excitement  and  discussion,  and  led  to  the 
issue  of  similar  publications  in  Toronto,  Quebec,  and  elsewhere. 
Among  the  several  remedies  pointed  out  as  the  cure  for  the  exist- 
ing depression,  was  the  revival  of  colonial  protection  in  the  Mother 
Country,  a  federal  union  or  republic  of  all  British  North  America, 
leciprocal  free-trade  with  the  United  States,  and  a  separation  from 
British  connection,  an<l  annexation  to  the  neighbouring  nation. 
The  supposed  advantages  of  the  latter  step  were  much  enlarged 
upon  ;  and  it  was  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  Great 
Britain  would  offer  no  serious  opposition  to  a  proceeding  wliich 
must  greatly  benefit  this  counory.  But  tr.e  great  majoiity  of  the 
people  of  Canada  held  wholly  aloof  from  tlu  a  agitation,  and  it  pre- 
sently collapsed. 

Karly  in  September,  Elgin  paid  a  visit  to  Upper  Canada  for  a 
double  purpose.  He  desired  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
people,  in  the  first  place;  and,  in  the  second,  to  meet  President 
Taylor,  then  visiting  Niagara,  in  order  to  confer  with  him   on   the 

•  Earl  (Jrey  to  Uml  Elgin,  .May  18th    184!>. 
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matter  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  whicli  he  had  much 
at  heart ;  and  which  he  clearly  saw  would  be  the  only  adequate 
compensation,  as  regarded  Canada,  for  the  loss  of  the  markets  of 
the  Mother  Country.  At  Kingston  the  mjiyor  and  corporation 
presented  him  with  an  address  ;  the  people  of  the  Niagara  District 
welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  many  of  the  western  towns 
he  was  equally  well  received.  During  his  entire  tour  he  was  only 
accompanied  by  an  aide-decamp  and  a  single  .servant ;  and  thus 
conclusively  proved  that  he  could  travel  through  the  Province  with- 
out protection.  At  Toronto,  a  few  missiles  were  hurled  at  him,  as 
he  drove  through  the  streets,  without,  however-,  doing  him  the 
slightest  harm  ;  and  at  Brc^kville,  on  his  return  journey,  Ogle  R. 
Gowan  saluted  him,  at  the  steamboat  wharf,  with  a  black  flag. 
Early  in  November,  while  navigation  was  still  open,  tfie  removal  of 
the  Government  departments  to  Toronto  took  place.  Elgin  went 
with  them  ;  and  Montreal  was  left  to  ruminate  sadly  over  the 
serious  loss  it  had  sustained.  Some  changes  in  the  Ministry  now 
occurred.  Viger  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tache  ;  Malcolm 
Cameron  also  resigned  on  some  personal  grounds,  and  Blake  accept- 
ed the  chancellorship,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Saiuliiold  Macdon- 
ald,  of  Cornwall.  During  the  summer  the  Reform  Party  of  Upper 
Canada  began  to  divide  itself  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  was 
distinguished  by  its  moderation,  and  the  other  by  extreme 
political  views.  The  first  section,  which  had  the  Glohe  for  its  oi'gan, 
was  led  by  Baldwin  and  Hincks,  and  the  second,  whose  cause  was 
championed  ))y  the  Toronto  Examiner,  now  owned  by  James 
Lesslie,  by  Dr.  Rolph,  William  McDougall,  Peter  Perry  and  Mal- 
colm Cameron.  The  dHohe  christened  the  latter  the  Cleai*  Grit 
Party,  a  name  which  still  clings  to  it.  It  advocated  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  f ree-trafle,  and  direct  taxation  ;  and  various 
other  extreme  measures  of  reform.  In  Lower  Canada,  a  corres- 
ponding movement  was  set  on  foot  by  Papineau,  which  was  organ- 
ised at  Montreal,  and  styled  "  Lc  Pnrfie  Jiou(/e."  Its  membership 
was  mainly  limited,  at  the  first,  to  young  French-Canadians  and  a 
few  extreme  English-speaking  Radicals  ;  and  its  phi tform  embraced, 
among  other  things,  repeal  of  tlie  union  of  the  tvvo  Provinces,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  eventual  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  After  a  little  space  the  Rouges  moderated  their 
views  somewhat,  made  many  converts  to  their  opinions,  and  be- 
came a  permanent  political  institution,  distinct  from  the  Bleus,  or 
Conservatives.  The  French-Canadian  people  were  at  length  clearly 
divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  (jf  jnuch  the  same  complexion  as 
those  existing  in  Upper  Canada.  Hut  the  occurrences  connected 
witb  the  Rebellion  Losses  Hill  were  the  great  Canadian  events  of 
1849.  Parliament  did  not  iigain  assemble  during  the  year,  and 
towards  its  close  the  country  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  in- 
jurious results  of  the  violent  political  oi'deal  it  had  undergone. 
Much  bitter  feeling  it  is  true  re  i  ained.  Magistrates  were  dis- 
missed for  undue  opposition  to  Government,  some  rioting  occurred 
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at  public  meetings  convened  to  vote  acUlresses  to  Lord  Elgin,  and 
a  Conservative  League  was  organised  to  give  a  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  ministers.  Yet,  as  tlie  new  year  approachetl,  time  was 
gently  laying  its  Lethean  finger  on  political  asperities,  and  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  Canadian  people,  so  practicfd  in  their 
disposition,  was  gradually  reconciling  them  to  the  new  epoch  which 
had  opened  on  their  country. 

The  final  steps  having  been  taken  for  the  settlement  of  the  Re- 
bellion Losses  question,  the  Ministry  applied  itself  to  the 
prosecution  of  measures  for  the  better  development  of  the  1850. 
general  resources  of  the  country.  An  .''gent  was  despatched 
to  Washington  to  press  reciprocity,  oi',  as  it  was  understood,  the 
free  interchange  of  agricultural  and  other  products  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  notice  of  the  American  authorities  ; 
and  earnest  efforts  were  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  e.stablish  our 
credit  on  a  broader  basis  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The 
exertions  of  Hincks,  in  the  latter  direction,  met  with  considerable 
success  ;  and  Canadian  securities  now  began  to  be  (juoted  in  the 
Englis'  money  market.  The  doubtful  financial  situation,  howevei-, 
which  had  resulted  from  the  recent  Montreal  i-iots,  prevented,  for 
the  time,  any  extensive  ii)vestment  of  foreign  capital  in  these 
securities.  Nevertheless,  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  a  better 
state  of  things  in  the  future. 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Tororilo,  on  the  14th  of  May,  in 
the  old  Parliament  buildings  on  Front  Street,  so  long  a  landmark 
in  the  Province,  and  recently  superseded  Ijy  a  modern  and  more 
imposing  structure.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  sti-eets 
of  the  city  were  crowded  with  strangers,  who  had  c  »me  to  witness 
the  opening  ceremonies.  Elgin's  speech  prescMited  no  very  remark- 
able features  ;  'xciting  political  topics  were  wisely  avoided,  and  a 
prudent  desire  to  permit  the  past  to  be  forgotten,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, was  apparent.  The  important  changes,  that  had  recently  been 
made  m  the  Imperial  Navigation  Laws,  which  freed  colonial  com- 
merce from  restraint,  and  opened  the  St.  Lawrence  to  foreign 
shipping,  wert  referred  to  as  being  most  beneficial  to  Canada.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  great  impi'oveinent  in  the  canal  system,  as  tending 
to  promote  commercial  inten^sts  ,  the  importance  of  estaolishing 
free-trade  betvveen  the  various  British  North  Anieric.ii:  Colonies  ; 
and  the  desirability  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  But 
nothing  was  said  about  the  seculai-isation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
an  omission  that  led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  Ijoth  inside  and 
outside  the  House  ;  and  the  Torontd  (jJnht\  although  stil'  suppoi-ting 
the  Government,  expressed  its  i-egret  that  the  (juestion  had  not 
been  made  a  ministerial  one.* 

The  non-committal  character  of  the  opening  speech  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent,  when  the  matter  of  the  address  in  reply  came  up,  a 
violent  debate  which  lasted  a  whole  week.     The  Opposition  in  the 
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Assembly  was  now  formed  of  three  groups,  destitute  of  any  com- 
mon political  sentiment,  and  solely  united  in  their  hostility  to  the 
Government.  Of  these  groups,  the  Conservative  Party,  embodying 
fifteen  members,  led  by  MacNab,  John  A.  ISlacdonald,  and  Henry 
Sherwood,  was  first  in  im})ortance  ;  next  came  the  Clear  Grits,  six 
in  number,  with  Malcolm  Cameron  and  Peter  Perry  at  their  head  ; 
behind  them  stood  Papineau  and  tiie  small  Rouge  Party  he  had 
created.  Colonel  Prince  and  three  others  ligured  as  independents, 
and  gave  an  occasional  support  to  the  Government  During  the 
debate  on  the  address,  Pi'ince  presented  a  petition,  signed,  as  he 
said,  by  numerous  respectable  Canadians,  praying  the  House  to 
address  Her  Majesty  to  the  effect,  that  Canada  might  be  re- 
lieved from  its  dependent  state,  and  allowed  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  But  JJaklwin  declared  this  petition — the 
product  of  hard  times  ami  discontent  to  be  treasonable  in  its 
character,  moved  its  rejection,  and  was  sustained  by  57  votes  to  7. 
Papineau,  Malcolm  Cameron  and  Prince,  voted  in  the  minority. 
The  address  in  reply  to  the  s{)eech  from  the  throne,  was  finally 
carried  by  a  large  majoi-ity,  and  the  House  at  length  settled  down 
to  practical  business.  During  the  progress  of  the  session,  Papineau 
again  renewed  his  ancient  advocacy  of  nn  elective  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, lost  no  opportunity  of  assailing  the  Government,  and  displayed 
a  rancour  that  widened  the  breach  he  had  already  created  between 
himself  and  the  more  moderate  French-Canadians  led  by  Lafon- 
taine.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  desirability  of 
retrenchment  in  the  public  expiMi'lituro.  But  the  matter  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  overshadowed  all  other  ([uestions,  and  led  to  a  pro- 
longed debate.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Piice,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  introduce<l,  on  his  own  individual  lesponsibility,  and  with- 
out the  sanction  of  his  colleagues,  a  series  of  resolutions  with  the 
object  of  procuring  the  n^peal  of  the  applyins^  pare  of  the  Imperial 
Act  of  1840,  in  order  to  enable  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  dispose 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  Lafoutaine  declared  that  he  was  opposed 
to  diverting  these  lands  to  secular  purposes  ;  and  Baldwin,  while 
declining  to  go  as  far  as  this,  combated  the  idea  that  vested  rights 
could  justly  be  set  aside  by  the  mere  will  of  a  majority,  and  felt 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  1840.  Hincks  admitted  the 
existence  of  wide  diflerences  of  opinion  on  the  Clergy  Reserves' 
question  ;  and,  while  evidently  not  wholly  o'^posed  to  their  secular- 
isation, denounced  the  attempt  to  deal  with  them  by  a  local  bill  as 
unconstitutional.'''  The  lin  of  the  debate  clearly  showed  that  La- 
fontaine,  Baldwin,  and  other  old  Reformers,  were  decidedly  opposed 

•  Dent's  Last  Fortv  Y^ars,  p.  '2\li.  Any  person  who  carefully  reads  Dent's 
work,  from  pas^e  213  to  pagtj  217.  niiust  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Baldwin  was  not  favourable  to  the  seculariaation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  At 
page  241,  Dent  finds  fault  with  the  author's  former  stateiuent  to  that  effect, 
altnough  he  had  already  virtually  admitted  it  to  he  correct  at  page  21.3.  If 
Baldwin  were  fav  turable  to  the  secularisation  of  these  Reserves,  why  did  he 
uot  say  80  to  the  electors  of  York,  when  asked  to  pledi^e  himse'f  to  that 
effect,  or  why  did  he  not  express  himself  in  favour  of  Price's  resolutions  ? 
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to  the  revival  of  tliis  agitation,  aufl  wore  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
Sf.'ttleiuent  of  hSlO  to  stand  undisturbed.  The  Assembly,  how- 
<!\ci',  met  the  dilKculty,  for  tin!  tiinc  being,  by  passing  Price's  reso- 
lutions on  a  vote  of  4G  to  I'o  ;  and  founding  U{)(jn  them  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  asking  permission  to  deal  with  the  cjuestion  at  issue.  In 
his  despatch  to  the  Coloni.d-Secrctary,  accompanying  thvs  address, 
Elgin  expressed  his  regret  at  the  renewal  of  the  Clei'gy  Reserves' 
agitation.  Widlf  re-echoing  this  feeling,  Earl  Grey  admitted  that 
tlie  (juestion  was  on(!  so  exclusively  affecting  the  people  of  Canads, 
that  its  decision  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  local  Legis- 
lature.* The  action  of  the  Assemljly,  in  endorsing  Price's  resolu- 
tions, effectually  calmed  the  existing  agitation,  and  transferred  the 
dithculty  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

During  the  session  the  Lower  Canadian  (juestion  of  the  abolition 
of  the  "  Seigniorial  Tenurt^ "  led  to  prolonged  ilebates,  without, 
however,  any  positive  conclusion  being  arri\ed  at.  No  definite 
plan  of  commutation  having  Ix'cn  as  yet  framed,  the  matter  had 
to  be  left  over  for  future  legislation.  One  hundred  and  forty-tive 
bills  were  finally  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent  without  a 
single  reservation — a  most  unusual  occurrence  ;  and  showing  the 
existence  at  last  of  genuine  Responsible  Government.  The  House 
was  prorogued  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  Elgin  shortly  afterwards 
made  a  tour  to  the  w(»stern  confines  of  the  Province,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  L  dee  Sut)  -rior,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people. 

Tlie  harvest  of  I80O  was  a  bountiful  one,  and  saved  in  the  best 
condition.  Prices  were  good,  and  money  became  more  plentiful. 
Owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  a  large  volume  of  trade 
passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  harbours  of  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real were  crcAvded  with  English  and  foreign  vessels.  The  canals 
did  a  flourishing  business,  several  railways  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  the  e.^tpenditure  on  them,  for  labour  and  material, 
added  new  wealth  to  the  country.  The  customs'  revenue  for  the 
year  almost  dt)ubled  in  amount,  and  the  canal  receipts  showed  a 
corresponding  increase.  In  October,  the  Provincial  Agricultural 
Exhibition  was  held  at  ^lontreal,  foi'  the  tii-st  time,  and  proved  a 
great  success  ;  and  arrangements  were  begun  for  the  representation 
of  Canada  at  the  London  World's  Fair.  This  pleasant  state  of 
things  exercised  a  soothing  influence  on  political  asperities,  which, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  b(;came  sensibly  diminished  in  extent. 
A  part  of  the  Reform  press,  howe\er,  grew  weaker  in  its  support 
of  the  Government,  owing  to  its  appointment  of  some  Conservatives 
to  offices  of  emolument,  and  the  (I'/ohp.  showed  a  disposition  to 
attach  itself  to  the  rising  Clear  Grit  Party  ;  and  declared  that  the 
Ministry  had  placed  no  definite  line  of  policy  before  the  country,  f 
This  outside  pressure,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Government  into  a  more  radical  course  than  it  was  willing  to  fol- 
low, proved  a  source  of  no  small  embarrassment  to  ministers,  spring- 
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ing  as  it  did  from  those  who  still  called  themselves  their  friends  ; 
and  led  the  public  to  look  foi-ward  to  the  approaching  session  of  Par- 
liament with  unusual  interest.  This  feeling  was  increased  by 
1851.  the  result  of  a  by-election  for  the  County  of  Haldimand, 
which  took  place  in  April.  There  were  no  less  than  five 
candidates  in  the  field,  one  of  whom  was  a  Conservative  and 
four  Reformers.  Among  these  were  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who 
had  again  rushed  into  polities,  and  George  Brown.  The  latter 
offered  himself  for  election  as  a  membei-  of  the  Reform  Party  and 
a  supporter  of  the  Government,  although  disagreeing  on  .some 
points  with  its  leaders  ;  while  Mackenzie,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  independent  candidate  and  opposed  to  the 
Government.  "  Beware  of  Mr.  Brown,"  said  he  to  the  electors, 
"  the  advocate  of  high  salaries  and  pensions,  and  the  apologist  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  political  party." 
But  Brown  would  have  been  returned,  nevertheless,  had  he  not 
given  serious  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  l)y  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  d'fohe  condemning  the  Pope's  Bull,  creating  a 
Papal  Hierarchy  in  England,  and  appointing  Cardinal  Wiseman  as 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  This  action,  coming  in  the  wake  of 
the  Tractarian  excitement,  created  a  strong  anti-papal  feeling  in 
England,  which  naturally  reacted  on  tliis  country.  So  Brown  was 
defeated  for  his  Protestant  views  on  this  question,  and  Mackenzie 
was  elected  for  Haldimand,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  the 
ensuing  seven  years. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  year  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  population  of  Upper  Canada 
to  procure  separate  common  schools,  under  a  recent  statute, 
■wherever  their  numbers  were  sufficiently  large  to  warrf.nt  such  a 
procedure.  A  very  general  movement  was  also  taking  place  in 
favour  of  the  construction  of  railways  in  various  parts  of  the 
Provinces.  Hitherto,  Canada  had  been  too  young  a  Country  to 
provide  these  costly  modes  of  locomotion.  Her  noble  canals  and 
vast  water  frontage  had  also  rendered  them  to  a  great  extent  un- 
necessary ;  but  the  great  increase  of  the  inlind  population  within 
the  preceding  few  years,  and  the  ditiiculty  of  conveying  farm  pro- 
duce and  lumber  to  the  navigable  rivers  and  the  lakes,  now 
rendered  railways  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  interior. 
The  post-office  had  at  length  been  transferred  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  gi'eat  improvements  had  been  made  in  that  de- 
partment. Letter  rates  had  been  reduced,  and  a  single,  or  half- 
ounce,  letter  was  now  conveyed  to  any  part  of  Canada  for 
threepence  currency.  In  the  spring,  prepayment  letter  stamps 
were  issued,  as  in  England  and  the  Uaited  States.  Ihus,  the 
country  was  steadily  progressing,  and  from  the  numerous  improve- 
ments observable  in  every  direction,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Canadas  were  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  partial  rebellion 
and  violent  politicil  agitation  ;  and  that  a  long  vista  of  national 
prosperity  was  now  indeed  gradually  opening  on  the  view. 
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Piirliaineiit  assembled  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  occurrences  of 
the  se.ssion  sL  »we<l  that  tlie  "  Clear  Grit"  agitation  was  beginning 
ti»  tell  upon  the  House,  arid  that,  to  satisfy  it,  more  radical  changes 
must  be  made.  George  Brown,  who  l)lanu;d  the  Ministry  for  not 
having  actively  supported  him  in  Haldimand,  had  now  become 
more  t)pen  in  his  hostility,  and  severely  criticised  many  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  while  within  Parliament  the  suppoit  it  received  was 
])ecoming  more  lukewarm  in  its  chai-acter.  Jialdwin  l)ecame  the 
first  victim  of  this  state  of  things.  The  Cliaiicery  Act  of  1849  was 
mainly  his  measure,  had  already  produced  most  bent^ticial  results, 
and  was  regarded  by  him  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Clear  Grits 
liad,  however,  made  its  abolition  a  plank  in  their  platform,  and 
^^ackenzie  had  now  completely  id(Mititied  iumself  with  that  party, 
fUtl'.ough  he  still  called  himself  an  indei)endent.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  June  he  brought  forward  a  motion,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  be  done  away  '  ah,  and  an  enlarged 
eipiitable  jurisdiction  confei-red  upon  the  courts  of  common  law. 
Tliis  motion,  although  voted  down  by  tlie  whole  House,  received 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Reform  membei's  from  Upper 
Canada,  a  circumstance  which  so  mor*^ified  Baldwin,  that,  accepting 
the  Double  Majority  principle,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  afterwards  absolutely  refused  to  reconsider  his  determination. 
The  announcement  of  his  resignation  was  in^ceived  in  the  Assembly 
with  a  very  general  expression  of  regret,  and  several  members  who 
had  voted  with  Mackenzie,  declared  that  they  would  not  have  done 
so  had  they  for  a  moment  supposed  it  would  have  produced  such 
an  unlooked-for  result.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  tlie  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  followed  Baldwin's  example, 
Ijut  were  finally  dissuaded  by  him  from  taking  this  step. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  third  Parliament  of  United  Canada 
terminated  on  the  30th  of  August.  Elgin's  speech,  when  he  pro- 
rogued the  House,  reflected  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 
He  alluded  to  the  grants  which  had  been  made  for  the  erection  of 
lighthouses,  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
reduction  of  the  immigrant  tax,  and  the  favourable  state  of  the 
revenue  which  had  permitted  the  adoption  of  these  and  other 
measures  of  a  kindred  nature.  He  congratulated  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  on  the  steps  they  had  taken  for  fostering  railway 
enterprise,  on  the  creditable  appeai-ance  of  Canadian  industrial 
productions  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  on  the  har- 
mony which  had  characterised  their  own  proceedings,  and  on  the 
lemoval  of  prejudices  and  misgivings  engendered  by  years  of  dis- 
quiet. At  the  same  time,  he  declared  his  own  determination  to 
continue  to  administer  the  government  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives. 

The  increased  prosperity  of  Canada  was  now  attracting  a  large 
measure  of  attention  from  other  ct>untries,  and  several  of  which 
evinced  their  desire  to  add  to  the  volume  of  their  commerce  up  the 
tSt,  Lawrence.    With  the  United  States  a  large  international  traffic 
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had  sprunfj  up  ;  and  Canadian  imports  and  exports,  passing  in  bond 
over  the  New  York  and  New  England  railways,  formed  an  import- 
ant item  of  their  business.  This  close  community  of  interests  led 
to  the  interchange  of  mutual  national  civilities.  In  tlie  month  of 
September,  Boston  distinguished  itself  by  giving  a  grand  fete  to 
many  of  tlie  principal  Canadian  merchants  and  public  men,  at 
which  Elgin  was  present,  and  made  a  most  happy  speech  tending 
to  augment  the  mutual  good  feeling  engendered  by  the  occasion,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  endurin .;  bond  of  identity  of  interests.  But 
these  occurrences,  however  satisfactory  in  themselves,  did  not 
diminish  the  dissensions  within  the  Reform  Party,  In  October, 
the  Clear  Grit  element  in  politics  pressed  so  embarrassingly  on  the 
ministerial  leaders  of  that  party,  that  it  led  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Cabinet,  into  which  the  whilom  rebel  refugee,  Dr.  Rolph, 
and  Malcolm  Cameron,  were  now  received  as  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  iiQw  political  faith.  Into  the  hands  of  Hincks,  as  the  most 
able  member  of  the  Ministry,  these  changes  threw  a  large  amount 
of  additional  influence.  He  now  became  premier,  and  speedily 
developed  a  financial  policy,  which  subsequently  shaped,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  tiscal  relations  of  this  country.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  Cabinet  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general 
election,  which  introduced  many  new  inen  into  public  life,  while 
several  of  their  old  servants  were  rejected  by  the  electors.*  Among 
the  latter  was  Robert  Baldwin,  who,  like  many  other  benefactors 
of  their  country,  was  now  most  ungratefully  discarded  by  its  demo- 
cracy, and  defeated  in  the  fourth  riding  of  York,  by  a  hitherto 
unknown  man,  named  Hartman,  who  .appeared  as  the  Clear  Grit 
candidate.  During  the  contest,  the  cry  was  raised  that  Baldwin 
was  opposed  to  the  secularisation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  had 
surrendered  himself  too  much  to  French-Canadian  domination  ;  and 
pledges  were  now  demanded  from  him  which  he  refused  to  give. 
He  was  not  a  professional  politician,  did  not  make  his' living  by 
his  Parliamentary  position,  and  refused  to  abase  himself  before  the 
electorate.  "  I  go  to  the  House  a  free  man,"  proudly  and  inde- 
pendently said  the  noble-hearted  Baldwin,  "  or  not  at  all ;  "  and  the 
greatest  of  Canadians  was  beaten  at  the  polls.  What  a  shameful 
reward  for  his  disinterested  and  patriotic  services  I  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  was  re-elected  for  Kingston,  MacNab  for  Hamilton,  and 
Richards  for  Leeds.  In  Lower  Canada  several  of  the  more  extreme 
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*  The  new  Ministry  was  composeil  as  fo'.ows  :  — 

UlTER  CANADA. 

Francis  Hincks,  Premier  and  Inspector  General  ;  William  B.  Richards, 
Attorney  General  ;  Malcolm  Cameron,  President  of  Council  ;  Dr,  John 
Kolph,  Commissioner  of  (Jrown  Lands  ;  and  James  Morris,  Postmaster 
General. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

A.  N.  Morin.  Provincial  Secretary  ;  L.  T.  Drnmmond,  Attorney  General  ; 
John  Young,  Commissioner  of  Pulilic  Works  ;  R.  E.  Caron,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council ;  and  E.   P.  Tache,  Receiver  General. 
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RouLjes,  among  whom  was  Papineau,  were  defeated  by  candidates 
avDwiag  moderate  principle's.  But,  in  the  following  'Fuly,  the 
whilom  rebel  leader  again  found  a  seat  in  the  County  of  Two 
Mountains.  George  Brown  was  returned  for  the  County  of  Kent. 
He  was  now  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  new  administration,  and 
had  already  violently  assailed  Hincks,  in  several  open  letters  in  the 
(/iohe  above  his  own  signature.  These  letters  were  afterwards 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  had  been  widely  circulated  during 
the  election.  They  charged  the  Inspector-General  with  various 
political  sins — with  having  evaded  the  settlement  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves'  question,  and  »vith  surrendering  himself  to  French-Cana- 
dian influence. 

The  lapse  of  time  had  gradually  assuaged  the  bitter  asperities 
engendered  by  events  which  arose  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  public  mind  now  exhibited  a  desire  to  turn  aside  from  1852. 
exciting  political  topics,  and  apply  itself  instead  to  (questions 
of  social  and  physical  progress.  Hitherto,  Canada  liad  lagged  far 
behind  tlie  United  States  in  many  respects  ;  and  English  and  other 
tourists  not  infrequently  made  most  unfavourable  comments  on  the 
backward  condition  of  public  improvements  in  this  country.  But 
a  visible  change  for  the  better  was  now  rapidly  taking  place.  An 
act  favourable  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies  had  already 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  construction  of  plank  and  macadam- 
ised roads,  and  in  many  other  ways  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country  were  now  developed.  The  cause  of  education,  as  regarded  the 
masses,  had  also  been  materially  advanced,  by  improvements  in  the 
Common  School  law,  and  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of 
text-books  ;  while  an  excellent  Normal  School  at  Toronto  afforded 
the  requisite  facilities  for  the  training  of  competent  teachers  for 
Upper  Canada.  The  public  mind  of  the  country  was  evidently 
becoming  eminently  utilitarian,  and  readily  applied  itself  to  the 
development  of  railway  projects  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the 
ciousideration  of  *-^  ■>  best  methods  to  promote  more  intimate  recipro- 
cal commercial  .ations  with  the  United  States.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  ilincks  had  gone  to  England  to  push  forward  the 
scheme  of  a  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  precise  location  of 
wliich  continued  to  be  a  source  of  the  most  fruitful  contention, 
owing  to  conflicting  interests.  From  the  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  public,  in  the  moni'i  of  July,  turned  aside  to  regard  the 
catastrophe  of  a  terrible  fire  in  Montreal,  which  laid  a  large  part 
of  that  city  waste,  and  rendered  ten  thousand  people  homeless. 
Great  exertions  were  made  to  relieve  the  sufferers. 

The  seat  of  government  had  now  been  removed  to  Quebec  ;  and 
there,  accordingly,  the  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  16th  of 
August,  and  chose  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  as  speaker  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  Governor-General's  opening  speech  alluded  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  seigniorial  tenure  system,  the  ex- 
pediency of  having  a  line  of  steamers  to  sail  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
land, the  advisability  of  an  alteration  in  the  currency,  so  as  to 
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permit  of  accounts  beinj^  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  propriety 
of  incre.isinir  the  P.irliamentary  representation — measures  which 
wore  all  suhse(juently  .'idopted. 


During 


the  session,   Hincks  introduced  a   series  of  resolutions 


relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves'  question,  which 
passed  ;  and  declarefl,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  felt  confident  the 
Home  (rovernment  would  shortly  bring  a  bill  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  permitting  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  dispose  finally 
of  a  matter  which  had  been  such  a  source  of  prolonged  agitation. 
The  House,  also,  unanimously  agreed  to  an  address,  requesting  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  make  no  advances  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  fishery  dispute,  unless  in  connection  with 
the  concession  of  reciprocity.  Hincks  exhibited  a  desire  to  retaliate 
«»n  the  United  States  for  not  conceding  more  intimate  commercial 
relations,  by  adopting  differential  duties  in  favour  of  British  com- 
merce, and  by  shutting  the  Canadian  canals  to  American  shipping. 
The  public  voice,  however,  was  at  once  raised  against  a  narrow  and 
suicidal  policy  of  this  kind,  and  the  Mini.stry  had  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  But  the  great  feature  of  this  se.ssion  was  its  large 
amount  of  railway  legislation,  which  placed  no  less  than  fifteen 
bills  on  the  statute-book.  Among  these,  the  act  relating  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  the  most  important. 
By  its  twenty-eighth  section,  the  bonds  of  this  company  received 
the  provincial  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  >£3,000  sterling  per  mile. 
The  same  section  further  set  forth,  that  for  every  £100,000  actually 
expended  on  this  railway  by  the  company,  .£40,000  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Province.  By  this  act,  a  sum  exceeding  .$16,000,- 
000  was  in  a  few  years  added  to  the  permanent  liabilities  of  the 
country  ;  and,  in  1866,  the  total  debt  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  the  Government,  principal  and  interest,  had  swelled  to  the  en- 
ormous sum  of  $23,000,000,  of  which  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
any  portion  will  ever  be  repaid. 

But  the  inception  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other  railway  projects 
was  not  sutficient  to  satisfy  the  speculative  mind  of  Hincks.  In 
this  session,  also,  was  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  Consolidated 
Municipal  Loan  Fund  for  Upper  Canada.  This  fund  was  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  designed 
to  enable  municipalities  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  Province  for  the  construction  of  railways,  macadamised 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  several  municipalities  i-ashly  incurred  lia- 
bilities which  they  were  afterwards  unable  to  meet, and  much  unwise 
speculation  was  indulged  in.  Subsequently,  in  1854,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amend  this  act,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  Lower 
Canada,  and  to  limit  the  "fund"  to  £1,500,000  sterling  for  each 
Province.  The  full  amount  of  the  loan  was  soon  absorbed  by  Upper 
Canada,  but  the  Lower  Province  acted  much  more  prudently.  Yet 
the  entire  public  debt  contracted  in  this  way  speedily  reached  the 
sum  of  about  $9,500,000 ;  and  as  most  of  the  borrowing  munici- 
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pfilities  wore  utterly  unabl"  to  pay  the  interest,  the  greater  portion 
of  it  had  to  be  met  fron  blic  exchequer,  while  Parliament 

was  afterwards  obliged  to  pafe  Pleasures  for  their  relief.  Most  of 
the  works  constructed  were,  however,  of  great  benefit  to  the  coni- 
nmnity,  and  aided  in  no  small  degree  to  develop  its  resources. 

ft  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  legislation  of  the  session  of  1852 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  addition  to  the  liabilities  of  this 
country,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  annual  deficit  which  subse- 
iiuently  existed  in  the  public  revenue  for  so  many  years.  At  the 
close  of  1852,  the  whole  debt  of  Canada,  direct  and  indirect,  was 
!*22,3r)5,413  ;  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,976,706  ; 
while  the  expenditure  was  only  $3,059,081.  This  prosperous  state 
of  the  finances  placed  the  credio  of  the  country  on  the  soundest 
l)asi.s  ;  and  Canadian  Government  securities,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest,  were  now  quoted  at  a  premium  of  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the 
English  money  market. 

This  satisfactory  condition  of  financial  affairs  very  naturally  led, 
at  this  juncture,  to  much  unwise  speculation,  and  to  a  rage  for 
railway  improvements  beyond  the  innnediate  necessities,  or  mone- 
tary ability,  of  the  country.  Nor  was  the  ample  railway  legislation 
of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1852  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  tha  public  in  that  direction.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
after  a  session  of  nearly  three  months'  duration,  the  Legislature 
adjourned  until  the  1 4th  of  the  following  February  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  bills  1853. 
were  duly  assented  to  by  the  Governor-Oeneral.  Twenty- 
eight  of  these  bills  had  reference  to  railway  matters,  and  reflected 
the  mania  which  had  now  seized  possession  so  completely  of  the 
public  mind.  But,  aside  from  legislation  of  this  stamp,  a  large 
number  of  useful  measures  was  passed,  giving  evidence  of  the  energy 
and  industry  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  desire  of  both  Houses  to 
further  beneficial  legislation.  The  Parliamentary  Representation 
Act  increased  the  members  of  the  Assembly  from  eighty-four  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  sixty-five  for  each  Trovince,  and  more  equally 
re-distributed  the  different  constituenci^a.  Montreal  and  Quebec 
were  now  to  return  three  members  each,  and  Toronto  two  ;  while 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Upper  Canada  had  adjoining  town- 
ships attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation. This  act  was  not  to  take  effect,  however,  until  the  termin- 
ation of  the  existing  Parliament.  The  statute-book  of  this  session 
also  contained  a  new  municipal  act,  a  school  act,  an  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  and  several  other 
measures  of  an  elaborate  character,  which  necessitated  the  greatest 
care  in  their  preparation, — matters  all  alluded  to  by  Elgin  when 
he  closed  the  Legislature,  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  a  brief  yet  per- 
tinent speech. 

Meanwhile,  the  Home  Government  had  procured  the  passage  of 
a  short  bill  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  conceding  to  the  Canadian 
Legislature  the  power  to  alter  the  appropriation  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
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serves,  and  to  make  sufii  pi'ovisioii  with  rej^ard  to  their  future  pr'o- 
ceeds,  as  iiii;;hL  he  dt'eriied  advisable.  Hut  existin*,'  interests,  in 
connection  with  these  Reserves,  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  ;  an<l 
the  annual  stipends  paid  tft  the  chM'juy  of  the  Churches  of  Eni,dand 
and  Scotland,  and  of  otluw  cieeds,  were  tc  be  continued  during  the 
lives  of  the  incumbents.  This  l)ill  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen 
on  the  Dth  of  May,  was  at  onc(!  forwarded  to  th<^  Canadian  Govern- 
ment ;  an<l  there  was  notiiin*^  now  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  a 
(luestion,  hitherto  so  protluctive  of  bitter  and  persistent  agitation 
in  Upper  Canada. 

Wiul(!  the  Canadian  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  no  small  ex- 
citement was  caused  at  Quebec  by  tjje  lectures  of  Father  Gavazzi, 
an  Italian  priest,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  On 
the  Otii  {)i  June,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was  lecturing, 
was  assailed  by  a  I'iotous  mob,  tiie  jiudience  dispersed,  and  sevei'al 
of  tlu'in  s(M'iously  injurtnl,  while  (iavazzi  made  his  escape  with  no 
snwiU  (litHculty.  The  rioters  subseipiently  proceeded  in  search  of 
(ic'-vge  JJrown,  who  was  at  this  time  regaixled  as  ihc  advocate  of 
extrerne  Protestant  views  in  the  Assembly,  with  the  object  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  him  also,  l)ut  fortunately  were  unable 
to  tind  liim.  On  the  following  day,  this  riot  led,  in  the  Lower 
Hou.se,  to  an  informal  discussion,  but  which  was  ruled  out  of  order 
by  the  speaker  when  Brown  ro.se  to  address  it.  Gavazzi  at  f)nce 
pr()ceeded  to  Monti'eal,  where  his  lectures  were  the  cause  of  re- 
newed and  more  extensive  rioting,  which  eventually  terminated  in  a 
deplorable  loss  of  life.  On  the  9th,  while  speaking  in  the  Zion 
Congi'egational  Church,  an  immense  mob,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish  city  population,  assailed  the  building,  de- 
spite the  presence  in  its  vicinity  of  a  strong  force  of  police  and 
military.  Stones  were  thrown,  and  some  pistol  shots  fired  by  the 
rioters,  as  well  as  by  parties  ins'ide  the  church  at  tho.se  outside,  and 
the  greatest  confusion  prevailed.  The  congregation  at  6nce  dis- 
persed, and  while  peaceably  proceeding  liomewards  as  best  they 
could,  were  fired  into  by  the  military,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Charles  Wilson,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  appears  to  have  wholly 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  on  this  unfortunate  occasion.  Some  five 
persons  were  killed  outright,  and  many  wounded,  but  the  correct 
number  of  the  latter  was  never  ascertained.  The  respectable  citizens 
of  Montreal  were  greatly  shocked  by  this  lamentable  occurrence, 
which  also  produced  the  deepest  feeling  and  excitement  throughout 
the  whole  country.  As  Wilson  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
Government  did  not  proceed  rigorously  into  the  enquiry  touching 
his  conduct,  the  Protestant  population  became  exceedingly  indig- 
nant, and  denounced  the  Hi  neks'  administration  in  the  most  un- 
sparing terms.  These  circumstances  added  very  materially  to  the 
rising  populai-ity  of  George  Brown,  and  strengthened  his  hands,  in 
no  small  degree,  in  the  active  opposition  he  had  already  com- 
menced, in  conjunction  with  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  to  the 
Ministry. 
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Althoufjh  the  Cabinet  Iwul  tided  safely  thr()U,i,'li  the  recent  session 
of  Parliament,  with  j^ood  niajoritie.s  on  all  i»^  niea.sures,  if  was  n«»\v 
<|uit('  evident  that  Brown's  influence  was  sie;idily  on  the  increase 
with  the  llefonn  Party  of  Uppei'  Canada,  aiui  thai  his  opposition 
must  sooner  or  later  be  of  a  very  ernl)ai'i'assin<;  character.  With 
the  exception  of  Hincks,  tlu^  Ministry  was  composed  of  very  aver- 
aye  men,  a?id  was,  accordin<;ly,  weakened  by  the  «>levation,  in  .Inly, 
of  Attorney-General  Richards  to  the  jud;L(sliip  which  had  l)ecome 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sullivan.  Tin;  S(tliiitor-GeneraI  West.  .lohii 
Ross,  now  became  Attorney-G(Miei'al,  while  .Joseph  C.  Moirison 
succeeded  Ross.  Rumours  that  the  Ministiy  would  not  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  seculari.se  the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  received 
additional  colour  from  remarks  of  the  Postmaster-(Jeneral,  Malcolm 
Cameron,  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  town  of  Perth,  and  from  letters 
written  by  Hincks  and  Rolph  to  sonje  of  their  le.idinj,'  Reform 
frien<is,  tended  also  to  seriously  damajje  it  with  tlu;  public.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  charges  of  corruption,  and  of  using  his 
exalted  position  for  his  personal  profit,  wen;  brought  iigainst  Hincks, 
and  reduced  it  still  further  in  public  estimation.  A  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  Bowes,  tin;  mayor  of  Toronto,  was  the 
defendant,  developed  the  fact  that  he  and  Hincks  hail  purchased 
.£')0,000  worth  of  the  debentures  of  thiit  city,  at  a  discount  of 
twenty  per  <  nt.,  and  that  the  premier  had  a  l»ill  subsciiuently 
passed  in  Parliament,  which  raised  the  value  of  these  securities  to 
par.  Other  charges  of  impropei'  conduct,  in  connection  with  t\w 
purchase  of  .some  publit;  lands  at  Point  Levis,  opposite  C^uebec  and 
elsewhere,  and  designe<l  to  be  re-sold  to  raihvay  coi'poi-ations,  weie 
also  made  again.st  Hincks  and  other  niend)ers  of  the  (Jovei-nment, 
and  had  an  additional  damaging  ett'ect  on  its  re[)utation.  We  may 
here  state,  that  in  1855  a  Parliamentary  committee  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  these  charge.s,  which  exposed  a  condi- 
tion of  things  not  at  all  Hattering  to  the  moralitv  of  the  Hincks 
administration,  and  further  developed  the  corrupting  tendency  of 
railway  speculations. 

Meanwhile  Elgin  and  Hincks  had  proceeded  to  England,  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiations,  now  pending,  relative  to  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  with  the  United  States'  Goverinuent,  and  1854. 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  Canada.  They  were  well 
received  by  the  Home  Goveriiment,  and  met  with  great  success  as 
regardeil  the  furtherance  of  n^ciprocity,  a  matter  now  regarrled 
with  deep  interest  by  the  people  of  Canada,  as  w(;ll  as  by  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  American  sea  and  lake  coast  citie.s,  who  must 
largely  benefit  by  a  liberal  system  of  intei-national  tratHc.  All 
prelirninary  matters  having  been  dispose'!  of,  Elgin,  as  the  special 
envoy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  proceeded  to  Washington, 
where,  after  long  and  protracted  negotiations  with  the  United 
States'  administration,  the  final  details  of  reciprocity  were  conclud- 
ed, and  the  treaty  signed  on  the  5th  of  June.  Its  ratifications 
were  speedily  exchanged,  and  the  action  of  the  .several  Legislatures 
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concerned  was  now  alone  necessary  to  give  it  practical  etfect.  It 
was  to  continue  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  going  into  operation, 
at  the  end  of  which  term  it  could  be  terminated,  on  either  of  the 
parties  thereto  giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  that  effect.  This 
treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  from  the  British  North 
American  colonies  into  cJie  United  States,  and  vice  versa,  of  the 
products  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  and  the  mine  ;  opened  the  in-shore 
sea  fisheries  of  the  Anglo-American  waters  to  the  fishermen  of  New 
England  ;  and  conceded  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Canadian  canals  to  the  United  States'  shipping,  while 
the  British  craft  acquired,  on  the  other  hand,  the  I'ight  to  sail 
through  Lake  Michigan.  It  came  into  active  operation  in  March, 
1855,  and  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of 
all  the  North  American  colonies  ;  but  Canada  was  immeasurably 
the  largest  gainer  by  its  provisions. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Canadian  Parliaments  have 
usually  been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  latter  part  of  winter.  It  is 
the  season,  in  this  country,  of  greatest  leisure,  and  when  long 
speeches  and  late  hours  may  be  most  easily  indulged  in.  But  the 
desire  to  let  the  public  mind  cool  down,  after  the  excitement  pro- 
ducyd  by  the  recent  charges  against  them,  and  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  fully  soothed  by  the  satisfactory  termination  of  the  reci- 
procity qnes<,ion,  induced  ministers  to  defer  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament until  the  treaty  had  been  first  completed.  The  13th  of 
June  was  at  length  fixed  upon  as  the  day  when  it  should  meet  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  IL  was  duly  opened  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  a  brief  sreech,  in  which  he  .alluded  to  the  recent  de- 
struccion  by  fire  of  the  old  parliament  buildings  at  Quebec,  in  the 
preceding  month  of  February,  which  entailed  a  loss  of  at  least 
$100,000,  to  the  war  with  RuGsla,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty,  and  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  an  act  passed  at  the 
previous  session,  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  into 
early  operation.  To  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  talked  about  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  the  consequent  propriety 
of  making  a  reduction  in  the  customs'  tariff,  and  sought  to  propiti- 
ate that  body  by  speaking  of  the  proofs  he  had  received  in  England 
of  the  great  interest  taken  there  in  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  of  its 
high  standing  in  point  of  public  credit.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
the  opening  speech  about  the  settlement  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure 
question,  now  eagerly  desired  by  Lower  Canadians,  nor  the  final 
(lisposition  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada.  Deep,  therefore,  were  the  murnmrs  of 
dissatisfaction  from  all  sides  of  the  House  ;  and  the  Conservative 
Party,  now  led  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  John  A.  Macdonald, 
drew  closer  its  ranks,  and  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
<iefeat  the  Ministry.  That  opportunity  speedily  came.  Cauchon 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  pduitc?,  censuring  ministers  for  not 
intending  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the 
Seigniorial  Tenure  question.     To  this,  after  a  most  acrimonious 
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debate,  extending  over  several  days,  Sicotte  tacked  another  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  was 
accepted  by  Cauchon,  and,  on  the  21st,  ministers  were  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen,  in  a  House  of  seventy-one  members.  On  the 
following  day,  at  three  o'clock,  Elgin  went  down  in  state  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and,  summoning  the  Assembly 
to  his  presence,  abruptly  prorogued  Parliament,  although  not  a 
single  bill  had  been  passed,  with  a  view,  as  he  stated,  to  its  innnedi- 
ate  dissolution.  The  Opposition  were  astonished  in  no  small  degree 
at  this  procedure,  at  once  so  unusual  and  so  arbitrary.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  MacNab,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  had  ottered 
to  return  a  respectful  answer  to  the  address ;  but  it  was  evidently 
part  of  Hincks'  policy  to  force  an  adverse' vote,  with  a  view  to  a 
dissolution,  and  his  vantage-ground  once  taken,  he  declined  to  re- 
cede from  it.  The  proclamation  dissolving  Parliament  speedily 
followed,  and  towards  the  close  of  July  the  country  wj»s  deep  in  the 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  general  election.  The  personal  stand- 
ing of  Hincks  was  still  good.  He  was  returned  for  two  ridings, 
Renfrew  and  South  Oxford ;  but  his  colleague  in  the  Ministry, 
Malcolm  Cameron,  was  soundly  beaten  in  Lambton  by  George 
Rrown,  and  soon  after  shrank  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life, 
from  which  he  again  emerged  in  1860,  as  an  elected  legislati\'e 
councillor,  to  possess  himself  ultimately  of  the  lucrative  office  of 
Queen's  Printer,  the  extravagance  and  impropriety  of  which,  in 
his  day  of  rampant  Grittism,  he  had  so  often  and  so  violently  de- 
nounced. 

Secure  of  a  majority  from  Lower  Canada,  the  Ministry  had  ex- 
pected that  a  dissolution  would  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
L'pper  Province.  But  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  had  supported 
MacNab  against  Buchanan,  a  Hincksite,  in  Hamilton,  was  now 
more  iirm  in  its  opposition  than  ever,  and  the  Xortlt  American,  the 
£.rnniiuer,  Mackenzie\s  Mesnaf/e,  and  other  extreme  Reform  jour- 
nals, regarded  it  also  with  no  friendly  spirit  ;  while  the  whole  Con- 
servative  press  was  exceedingly  hostile.  The  I'oroido  Leader,  a 
new,  yet  ably-conducted  journal,  continued  to  stand  tii-mly  by  the 
Ministry,  as  well  as  the  more  moderate  Reform  journals  generally. 
The  newspaper  press  was,  at  this  juncture,  the  true  reHex  of  the 
public  mind,  and  it  was  now  quii^  evident  that  a  deep  schism  was 
riving  apart  the  hitherto  solid  ranks  of  the  Reform  Party  of 
Upper  Canada. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  att'airs  when  the  new  Parliament  as- 
sembled on  the  5th  of  September.  Defeat  awaited  the  Ministry  on 
its  threshold.  George  E.  Cartier,  the  member  for  Vercheres,  was 
the  miniilterial  candidate  for  the  speakership  of  the.  Assembly,  and 
was  duly  moved  by  Robert  Spence,  of  North  Wentworth,  and 
seconded  by  Francois  Leraieux,  a  Lower  Canadian.  On  the  part 
of  the  Opposition,  Antoine  A.  Dorion  proposed  Louis  Victor 
Sicotte,  as  the  speaker,  and  had  for  his  seconder  Joseph  Hartman, 
who  sat   for  the   extreme  Reform  riding  of  North  York.     Cartier 
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was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three.  The  lA)wer  Canadians  gave 
the  ministerial  candidate  a  majority  of  nine,  but  he  was  in  a  min- 
ority of  twelve  as  regarded  the  representatives  of  Upper  Canada. 
Although  this  vote  clearly  indicated  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  House, 
the  Ministry  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  liberal  character  of 
their  sessional  programme  would  rally  some  at  least  of  the  dissatis- 
fied Reformers  to  their  ranks.  On  the  6th,  Elgin  formally  opened 
the  Legislature  with  a  speech  designed  to  be  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  He  announced  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  response 
to  their  address,  had  empowered  them  to  make  the  Upper  House 
elective,  commended  to  their  attention  the  settlement  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  and  Seigniorial  Tenure  questions,  and  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  remodelling  the  tariff,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  being  carried  into  effect. 

But  it  soon  became  evident,  that  even  the  satisfactory  tone  of  his 
Excellency's  speech  had  not  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Ministry, 
and  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  section  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Reformers  led  by  Brown,  to  drive  it  altogether  from  office, 
and  to  unite,  if  necessary,  with  the  Conservatives  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  7th,  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Opposition  to  weaken 
the  Ministry  still  further  ;  and  so  alarmed  did  one  of  its  members, 
Rolph,  now  become,  that  he  expressed  his  determination  to  resign. 
That  evening  a  question  of  privilege  having  come  up,  a  demand  for 
twenty-four  hours'  delay  by  the  Attorney-Cxeneral  for  Lower 
Canada  to  consider  the  matter  was  refused  by  the  House.  Rolph 
voted  with  the  Opposition,  a  ircumstance  which  made  the  situa- 
tion still  more  embarrassing,  and  the  Hincks'  administration  had 
now  no  course  left  but  to  resign. 

Although  the  Ministry  had  been  driven  from  power  by  the  union 
of  the  Brown  party  with  the  legitimate  Conservative  opposition, 
the  followers  of  Hincks  in  the  Assembly  still  foi-med  a  strong  and 
solid  body,  who  bitterly  resented  his  fall,  and  stood  ready  to  avenge 
it  at  the  first  opportunity.  There  were  now  in  point  of  fact  three 
distinct  parties  in  the  House — the  old  Reform  Party,  led  by 
Hincks ;  the  Brownite  Party,  composed  of  the  extreme  Reformers 
of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Rougen,  or  Liberal  Party  of  Lower 
Cantada  ;  and  the  Conservative  Party.  Of  these  the  Hincks  Party 
was  much  the  more  numerous,  and  with  which  neither  the  Brownite 
nor  Conservative  Party  could  singly  expect  to  cope.  MacNab,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  Elgin,  on  the  resignation  of  Hincks,  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet,  measured  shrewdly  the  correct  situation  of  afiairs, 
and  at  once  procep-ied  to  profit  by  it.  His  first  step  was  to  open 
negotiations  with  Morin,  the  leader  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Con- 
servative Party,  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  Hincks  admin- 
istration, with  tlie  view  of  forming  a  government  on  the  basis  of 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  late  Cabinet.  Morin  and  his 
friends  disliked  the  section  of  the  Reform  Party  led  by  Brown  in- 
finitely more  than  they  did  the  Conservative  Party  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  readily  entered  into  the  proposed  alliance.    Overtures 
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were  next  made  to  HincLs  to  secure  the  support  of  his  party, 
whicli  was  speedily  conceded  on  the  consideration  that  two  gentle- 
men, having  the  full  confidence  of  hinooelf  and  his  friends,  should 
be  included  in    the  new   administration.     After    consulting    with 
John    A.    Macdonald,    and   other  Conservative  leaders,    MacNab 
af^reed   to  the  terms  proposed  by  Hincks,    and    a  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment forthwith    made    its    appearance.     As   President  of   the 
Council,  and  Minister  of  Agriculture,  MacNab   stood   at  its  head. 
Robert  Spence  became  Postmaster-General  ;  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Attorney-General  West  ;  William  Cayley,   Finance  Minister  ;  and 
Chauveau,  Provincial  Secretary.       This  coalition,  however,  was  not 
approved  of  by  all  the  members  of  the  Hincksite  Party,  several   of 
whom  at  once  went  into  opposition.     Still,  the  new  administration 
had  a  large  majority  to  sustain  it,  and  the  Reform  oppcjsition  stood 
for  the  present  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Brown  had  been  completely 
outwitted  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  MacNab,  and  found  iiimself  utterly 
unable  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  important  victory  he  liad,  after 
so  much  exertion,  achieved.      At  the  same  time,  the  destruction  of 
the  Hincks  Cabinet,  and  the  consequent  uiiiou  uf  the  Conservative 
Parties  of  l^pper  and  Lower  Canada,  may  be  regarded  as  the  death- 
knell  of  the  old  Reform  Party,  so   long  cohesive  hitherto,  and   so 
f(jrmidable  under  the   leadership  of   Robert  Baldwin.     And  from 
that  day  to  this  that  party  has  never  recovered  its  ancient  prestige. 
To  John  A.  Macdonald  the   existing  condition  of  affairs  was  quite 
satisfactory,  and  he  stood  prepared  to   work   then,  as  afterwards, 
with  any  one   who  could   bring  him  support  ;  but  MacN.ib,  now 
acting  with  politicians  he   had  so  frequently   denounced,   did   not 
find  the  existing  conditioti   of  matters  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 
In  deference,  however,   to  the   stronger  will  of  his  colleague,   he 
meekly  bowed  to  the  force  of  circunsstances,  and  the  Liluiral  Con- 
servative Party  sprang  into  existence. 

The  new  administration  promptly  proceeded  to  redeem  its  pledges, 
with  regard  to  cariying  out  the  policy  of  the  late  Cabinet,  as  mii- 
iiounced  in  the  Governor-General's  speech  at  the  ojnning  of  th(! 
session.  Such  of  its  members  as  belonged  to  the  Assembly,  and 
iiad  to  go  back,  therefore,  to  their  constituencies  for  re-election, 
iiad  been  alike  violently  opposed  by  extreme  Tories  and  extreme 
Reformers,  but  were  all,  nevertheless,  elected.  \\'hen  they  again 
took  their  seats,  they  found  that  an  opposition  to  their  government 
had  been  fully  organised.  It  was  composed  of  the  Roniji's,  led  l)y 
Dorion,  of  the  extreme  Reformers,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
Clear  Grits,  under  the  leadership  of  Brown,  fnd  of  several  moder- 
ate Reformers,  who  regarded  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  as  th(;ir 
cliief,  and  aiming  to  be  consistent  with  party  traditions,  now  re- 
fused to  aid  a  Coalition  Government  in  passing  most  important 
lleform  measures.  But  ministers,  nevertheless,  did  not  hesitate  to 
puisue  the  line  of  action  which  they  had  determined  upon;  and,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  secularisation  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves.     The  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England, 
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mainly  produced  by  the  course  of  Bishop  Strachan  as  a  politician, 
in  so  thoroughly  identifying  that  Church  with  the  obnoxious  rule 
of  the  Family  Compact,  had  at  length  culminated  to  its  meridian, 
and  nothing  would  now  assuage  the  sectarian  and  political  agita- 
tion but  the  utter  alienation  of  the  endowment.  Regarded  at  first 
as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  claim  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  a  share  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  had  to  be 
admitted  after  much  agitation  and  a  decision  of  the  bench  of  Eng- 
lish judges  in  its  favour.  At  a  later  period,  still  less  exclusiveness 
had  been  shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  a 
large  portion  of  which,  under  the  provision  of  an  Imperial  Act,  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor-General,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy  of  any  denomination  willing  to  receive  public  aid. 
Yet  even  this  liberal  arrangement  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  ; 
and  the  agitation  caused  by  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  another, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  entire  alienation  of  the  Reserves  from 
religious  uses.  TheFreeChurch  movement,  which  had  led  to  theScot- 
tish  secession  of  1843,  produced,  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  correspond- 
ing action  in  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  body.  It  being  a  cardinal 
principle  with  the  newly-oi'ganised  church,  that  public  aid,  however 
unconditionally  granted,  was  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  its 
members  at  once  united  with  the  party  who  had  from  the  first  ad- 
vocated the  appropriation  of  the  endowment  to  secular  objects,  and 
the  agitation  was  again  bitterly  renewed.  Robert  Baldwin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
opposed  to  secularisation  ;  and,  despite  his  great  public  services, 
this  circumstance  had  lost  him  the  hearts  of  the  Reform  Party. 
Francis  Hincks  unquestionably  had  a  covert  dislike  to  the  measure, 
<lespite  his  nasertions  to  the  contrary  ;  and  although  he  eventually 
turned  with  the  current  it  swept  him  to  the  bottom.  The  Conser- 
vative Party,  mainly  composed  of  members  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  clung  to  non-secularisation  as  the  great 
mainstay  of  their  political  faith,  and  yet  its  leaders  had  now  to 
l)en(l  to  the  storm.  The  Goverimient  measure  speedily  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  Clergy  Reserves  under  its  provisions  were 
handed  over  to  the  various  municipal  corporations  for  secular  pur- 
poses, and  a  noble  provision  made  for  the  sustentation  of  religion 
frittered  away  so  as  to  produce  but  very  few  beneficial  results.  The 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  were  violently  dragged  down  to 
the  level  of  other  i-eligious  bodies,  could  no  longer  arrogate  to 
themselves  a.  state  supremacy  of  any  kind,  and  the  democratic 
features  of  the  country  presented  an  evenness  of  religious  surface 
which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  Bishop  Strachan  had  led  th.? 
Church  of  England  in  Canada  to  bitter  and  humiliating  defeat  ; 
and  while  the  wise  policy  of  the  same  church  preserved  its  Trinity 
and  other  endowments  in  republican  America,  unwise  assumption  and 
clerical  politics  in  monarchical  Canada  had  raised  up  against  it  the 
most  Vjitter  and  persistent  foes,  who  had  never  ceased  their  efforts 
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till  they  swept  almost  every  royal  acre  from  its  possession.  But,  a 
slender  provision  for  the  future  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  its 
Canadian  fortunes.  The  permissory  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
hiid  reserved  the  life  interests  of  incumbents.  These  interests  were 
now  commuted  by  the  Canadian  act  of  secularisation,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  clergymen  themselves  ;  the  foundation  of  a  small  per- 
inauent  endowment  was  thus  laid,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
Opposition,  and  the  Clergy  Reserves'  question  was  fully  and  finally 
;  ettled  for  ever. 

But,  while  every  semblance  of  a  .state  church  was  being  vigor- 
ously swept  away  in  Protestant  anrl  Democratic  L^pper  Canada,  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  of  the  Lower  Province  bowed  con- 
tentedly to  tLrf  government  of  their  clergy,  regular  and  monastic, 
who  quietly  collected  their  tithes,  took  care  of  their  princely  city 
endowments,  erected  splendid  temples  for  their  worship,  and  swayed 
the  political  aspirations  of  their  flocks.  No  country  in  the  world, 
not  even  excepting  Spain,  is  such  a  paradise  for  the  Papal  clergy 
as  Lower  Canada.  Secured  in  their  broad  possessions  by  the  terms 
(»f  the  old  French  capitulation,  they  repose  in  peace  under  the  solid 
and  safe  protection  of  the  British  flag  :  and  revolution  or  annexa- 
tion as  regards  them  can  only  mean  deprivation  and  misfoitune. 
The  simple  and  unlettered  hnhitant  bends  willingly  to  clerical  rule, 
as  the  best,  not  only  for  his  spiritual,  but  even  temporal  welfare  ; 
while  the  more  educated  and  lefined,  who  aspire  to  political  posi- 
tion, or  social  influence,  find  it  c»  paramount  necessity  to  V)ow  to 
priestly  domination.  So  complete,  indeed,  is  its  sway,  that  it  passes 
onwards  almost  wholly  unquestioned,  and  scarcely  a  murmur  against 
its  despotic  authority  escapes  from  within  its  portals  to  the  world 
outside.  In  Montreal,  its  reliirious  and  educational  foundations  are 
wealthy  and  imposing  ;  there  its  structures  constantly  assume 
ifrander  architectural  forms,  whilst  its  Jesuit  and  other  churches 
are  either  marvels  of  size  or  of  splendid  interior  decoration.  In 
Quebec,  its  huge  temples  tower  upwards  in  a  solidity  of  construction 
wliieh  promises  perpetual  duration,  while  all  around  is  touched  with 
the  finger  of  decay  and  departing  prosperity.  In  the  rural  districts 
its  churches  are  the  great  features  of  the  level  landscape,  and  theii* 
spires  even  glance  in  the  far-off  northern  sunshine,  which  lights  .so 
ot)Jdly  the  ripples  of  the  romantic  and  rock-bound  Saguenay.  And 
yet  this  church,  so  massive  in  its  foundations,  so  repressi\e  in  its 
tendencies,  so  fatal  to  freedom  of  thought,  so  crippling  to  national 
in-ogress,  was  so  politic  in  its  general  course,  that  it  excited  none  of 
the  indignation  which  had  rolled  so  constantly  and  persistently 
■igainst  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  agitation  against  state 
endowment  in  L^pper  Canada  did  not  make  even  a  solitary  rent  in 
its  armour.  Whatever  uneasiness  might  have  possibly  l)een  pro- 
duced by  the  agitation  against  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  the  minds  of 
its  Hocks,  was  skilfully  turned  by  the  clerical  order  against  the 
iibuses  of  the  Seigniorial  Tenure,  and  the  public  voice  of  Lower 
Canada,  under  its  dii*ection,  now  loudly  demanded  the  abolition  of 
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this  residue  of  the  feudal  ages.  Anxious  to  establish  an  aristocracy 
in  Canada,  as  the  basis  at  once  of  religious  and  regal  influence,  tlie 
French  Crown,  from  time  to  time,  had  granted  large  tracts  of  land 
to  younger  members  of  ancient  families  ;  and  the  patents  on  which 
these  were  held  confirmed  to  them,  in  addition,  many  of  the  pri- 
vileges accorded  to  the  nohlease  of  old  France.  Years  elapsed,  even 
after  the  Conque.';t,  before  these  privileges  were  found  to  be  very 
oppressive.  But  although  the  charges  on  the  lands  were  never 
high,  the  heavy  payments  accruing  to  the  seigniors  on  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  the  repress '.on  of  industry  caused  by  milling  and 
other  vexatious  monopolies,  led  to  a  very  general  desire  for  the 
abolition  of  the  system.  The  bill  to  effect  this  object  passed 
through  the  Assembly  in  conjunction  with  that  to  secuK  rise  the 
Clergy  Pweserves,  and  made  provision  to  have  the  claim-  of  the 
seigniors,  as  defined  by  a  commutation  commission,  paid  from  the 
public  chest.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  expendii^ure  under  this 
act  had  reached  to  about  $1,000,000  ;  not  a  large  .sum,  certainly, 
for  the  valuable  results  achieved.  Several  other  important  measures 
were  also  passed  during  this  session.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Act  was  amended,  a  new  Customs  Tariff  adopted,  the  Canada 
Ocean  Steamship  Company  incorporated,  and  effect  given  to  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.  On  the  18th  of  December,  the  necessary  legis- 
lation having  all  been  completed,  Parliament  was  adjourned,  with 
the  usual  formalities,  to  the  23rd  of  the  ensuing  February.  On  the 
following  day,  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of 
identifying  himself  too  closely  with  one  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  country,  gave  up  a  government  so  fruitful  of  personal  humilia- 
tion to  himself,  and  at  once  proceeded  home.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion  had  again  set  strongly  in  his  favour,  but  his  memories  of 
Canada  were  laden  with  too  many  indignities  to  render  a  longer 
residence  in  it  either  pleasant  or  desirable.  No  doubt,  also,  he 
anticipated  other  employment  from  the  Imperial  Crovernment. 
After  his  subsequent  mission  to  Japan  and  China,  he  closed  a  great 
and  useful  existence  in  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  the 
highest  post  in  the  gift  of  the  British  Crown,  and  became  another 
distinguished  victim  to  a  climate  so  fatal  to  European  life.  He 
left  England,  never  to  return,  in  1862,  reached  Calcutta  in  March, 
and  in  its  magnificent  vice-regal  palace,  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  his  onerous  duties.  In  October,  1863, 
while  on  a  tour  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  he  died  of  heait 
disease  at  Dhurmsala,  within  the  shadows  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, and  was  buried  there  at  his  own  request  in  a  spol  selected 
by  his  wife.  Hincks  remained  in  Canada  but  a  few  months  after 
the  departure  of  Lord  Elgin.  He  had  already  outlived  his  once 
great  popularity  ;  and  the  union  of  hi^j  immediate  followers  witli 
the  Conservatives,  and  the  charges  of  corruption  against  himself, 
although  grossly  exaggerated  by  his  political  enemies,  so  thoroughly 
alienated  the  bulk  of  the  Reform  Party  of  Upper  Canada.,  that 
his  political   influence,  as  a  member  of  that  party,  must  have  been 
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destroyed  for  all  time  to  come.  In  England,  Lord  Elgin  no  <loul)t 
stood  his  friend  ;  and  the  Palmerston  administration,  not  unmind- 
ful of  his  services,  appointed  him  to  the  governorship  of  liai'badoes 
and  the  Windward  Islands  ;  and  eventually  solaced  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  Canadian  influence  by  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Having 
.iiltninistered  his  West  Indian  government  in  a  very  creditable 
manner  for  six  years,  he  was  elevated  to  a  higher  post,  as  the 
(lovernor  of  British  Guiana,  which  he  held  until  1869,  .md  then 
retired  upon  a  pension.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  England,  he  re- 
tui'iied  to  Canada,  the  land  where  his  early  political  reputation  had 
been  solidly  laid,  took  up  his  residence  in  Montreal,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  Finance  Minister  in  the  Macdonald  Cabinet. 
Oil  his  subsequent  retirement  therefrom,  he  again  returned  to 
Montreal,  became  concerned  in  .several  commercial  projects  there, 
wrote  a  Political  History  of  Canada,  and  the  "  Reminiscences  of 
his  Public  Life,"  which  was  published  in  1884,  and  died  from  an 
attack  of  smallpox,  then  \ery  prevalent  in  the  city,  some  time 
afterwards. 
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QIIB  EDMUND  W.  HEAD,  appointed  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifty 
^^  years  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Elgin,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  English  family  of  Kent,  As  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  had  distiiiguished 
1855.  himself  jr  a  close  application  to  philosophy  and  rhetoric, 
finally  passed  a  brilliant  examination,  was  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  elected  io  a  fellowship,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  tutoi-  Lo  JNIt  reton  College.  A  clever  article  from  his  pen 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  ;  by  whom,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  created  an 
assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  i£i,000  a  year.  In 
this  office  Sir  Edmund  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  a  change  in 
the  administration  only  tekidcd  to  advance  his  interests  ;  and  Sir 
James  Graham  promoted  him  to  be  chief  commissioner,  and  doubled 
his  remuneration.  But  the  assaults  of  a  portion  of  the  London 
preso,  and  ^jhe  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  with  the  new  Poor-Law 
Act,  which  he  had  mainly  framed,  compelled  his  retirement  from 
office,  to  be  appointed  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  be  ele- 
vated, subsequently,  to  the  more  important  position  of  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America.  Such,  tlien,  was  the  man,  under 
whose  auspices  the  adjourned  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  During  the  recess,  several  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  Lower  Canadian  section  of  the  Ministry.  Moriu 
resigned  the  Co.nmissionershio  of  Crown  Lai  ds,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Oauchon,  Cartier  had  replace  1  Chauveau  as  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  Chabot  madr  way  for  Lemieux  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  But  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  nevertheless,  still 
held  the  reins  of  power  firmly  in  its  hands  ;  and  throughout  the 
session  the  Oppositioji  continued  in  a  l-.rgt  minority  on  all  import- 
ant quer.tions. 

On  the  27th,  a  despatch  'rom  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  the 
Governov-Geueral,  which  gave  'evidence;  of  the  kindly  spirit  that 
now  subsikited  between  the  MiAJier  Countrv  and  her  cis-Atlantie 
daughter,  was  laid  befrtre  the  House.  It  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  on  the 
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victory  gained  by  British  and  French  arms  on  the  heights  of  the 
Ahna,  and  of  two  drafts  of  £10,000  sterling  each,  voted  towards 
the  relief  of  the  widows  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  both  nations 
slain  in  the  war.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sympathy  witli  the  mother- 
land in  her  difficulty  restricted  to  the  Parliament  of  this  country. 
It  produced  the  subscriptions,  ft>'-  the  same  benevolent  purpose,  ».if 
the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  land,  and  otherwise  evoked  a 
deepened  feeling  of  natural  affection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  session  terminated  on  the  30th  of  May,  after  the  unusual 
number  of  two  hundred  and  tifty-one  bills  had  been  enacted.  .\ 
large  and  solid  majority  had  enabled  the  Ministry  to  transact  a 
very  great  amount  of  business.  The  Opposition,  still  led  by  George 
Brown,  had  not  improved  its  position  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
session  ;  and,  intensely  disliked  as  its  leader  was  by  the  majority  of 
the  French-Canadians,  it  would  now  seem  as  if  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  was  destined  to  hav  a  long  lease  of  power.  The  (Jover- 
iior-CTeneral's  closing  speech  suoplied  a  historical  retrospect  of  .value. 
He  alluded  to  the  Clergy  Reserves  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  as 
being  based  on  liberal  principles,  and  respecting  individual  right  , 
to  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  Act,  as  effecting  great  changes,  with  some; 
individual  hardship,  but  establishing  Canada  as  the  oii'y  country 
in  the  world  Habere  the  feudal  system  had  expired  without  violence 
and  revolution,  .^nd  to  the  benefits  already  arising  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Recipi'ocity  Treaty.  Great  issues  had,  indeed,  been  for 
ever  dispor.ed  of ;  Head  had  no  public  evils  of  magnitude  to  dilate 
upon ;  and,  secure  in  the  most  ample  guarantees  of  their  rights,  the 
people  of  Canada  could  now  apply  themselves,  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, to  the  full  development  of  their  material  prosperity.  A  brief 
paragraph  in  the  speech  set  forth,  that  a  measure,  passed  during 
the  session,  had  provided  for  the  improved  organisation  of  the 
militia  and  volunteers.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  the 
t'leation  of  a  volunteer  force  in  Canada.  Hitherto,  in  time  of  peace, 
tiie  militia  was  simply  a  paper  organisation,  and  the  regular  troops 
were  alone  available  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  emergency.  But 
the  new  Militia  Act  produced  a  most  important  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  well- 
drilled  and  efficiently-equipped  volui.teer  corps  throughout  the 
whole  of  Canada  ;  an  element  of  additional  security  in  time  of 
peace,  and  an  admirable  imcleus  for  a  militia  army  in  the  event 
of  war. 

The  year  1855  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  fresh  landmark 
ill  the  ommercial  annals  of  Canada.  The  general  policy  of  the 
Peel  administration,  which  culminated  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  had  terminated  the  protective  and  discriminative  Home  and 
Colonial  system  of  trade.  Up  to  that  period  the  commercial  legis- 
lation of  Canada  had  been  made  to  harmonise,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  Imperial  practice.  Bat,  left  to  shift  for  herself  as  best  she 
could,  the  Legislature  abolished  in  1848  the  differential  duties  in 
favour   of   direct   trade  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  repeal  of  the 
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Imperial  Navij^ation  Laws,  in  1849,  still  furtlior  loosened  the  oom- 
inercial  bonds  Ijotweon  C.iiiada  and  the  Mother  Country.  As  a 
necessary  eonsecjuenee,  the  trade  policy  of  tlu;  Colony  a;,'ain  became 
the  rcf.CA  ot  timt  of  the  parent  land  ;  and  the  Ke<nprocity  Treaty 
was  the  coping-stone  of  a  syst^eni,  inaugui'aied  six  yeai's  before, 
which  opened  wide  the  portals  of  tl^^  Canadian  inarliets  on  eiiual 
terms  to  all  the  world,  anil  commenceil  a  new  and  inoie  enlighten- 
ed era  of  commercial  intercourse.  With  the  close  of  lSr)4,  the  old 
trade  pei-iod  may  be  said  to  h  ivc  fully  terminated.  During  that 
year  the  imports  into  Canada  had  amountc.'d  to  .•^iG,r)L".),3J-l,  on 
which,  at  an  average  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.,  the  duty  collected 
was  $4,900,769,  while  the  e.xports  were  only  .$2;},019,'i 90.  The 
total  public  revenue  from  all  sources  was  $6, 0<SS,  110,  against  an 
expenditure  of  $4,171,941,  thus  leaving  a  large  surplus,  which  per- 
mitted, in  18o.j,  the  reduction  of  the  Customs'  Tariff  to  ten  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  of  the  three  preceding 
years  had  increased  the  public  debt  by  |2 1,000,000,  and  this  debt, 
at  the  beginning  of  IHo,'),  had  swelled  to  $38,Hr)l,83.'{.  The  greater 
portion  of  tho  new  debt  liad  been  contracted  for  the  Grank  Trunk 
and  other  railways,  of  which  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  had 
now  l)een  opened,  despite  the  severe  monetary  pressure  mainly  re- 
sulting from  the  Crimean  war.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  been  completed  to  Brock ville,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Montreal,  and  some  of  the  piers  of 
Victoria  Jiridge  had  also  been  constructed.  The  rejoicings  of  the 
railway  openijig  followed  ckse  upon  those  for  the  Fall  of  Sel)as 
topol — an  o(!(;urrence  which  illuminated  almost  every  city  and  town 
from  Gaspe  to  Goderich. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  year  brought   with  it  no  event  of 

importance  to  record.     Railway  matters  had  not  yet  begun 
1856.    to  seriously  vex  tlie  public  mind  ;  and  beyond  a  very  slight 

agitation  relative:!  tom/diing  the  Legislative  Council  elective, 
and  the  seat  of  government  (juestion,  no  political  excitement  what- 
ever existed.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  Reform  pres.s,  however, 
it  was  (juite  evident  that  the  feeling  of  antagonism  to  MacNab's 
government  was  on  the  increase.  It  was  too  liberal  and  progres- 
sive to  suit  the  Family  Compact  wing  of  the  Coniservative  Party, 
but  not  suHiciently  extreme  to  meet  the  views  of  that  portion  of 
the  Reform  Party  which  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  George 
Brov.'H.  This  gentleman,  destined  at  a  more  recent  period  to  fill  a 
very  prominent  position  in  this  country,  was  born  in  Scotland,  at 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  1821.  In  1838  his  family  emigrated  to 
New  York  city,  where  hi«  father,  Peter  Brown,  a  man  of  large 
general  information  and  excellent  abilities,  commenced  the  mercan- 
tile business.  But  his  success  not  being  commensurate  with  his 
expectations,  he  entered,  in  1842,  upon  the  career  of  a  public 
journalist,  and  issued  a  weekly  newspaper,  intensely  Anglo-Saxon 
in  every  respect,  called  the  British  Chroriidf..  Its  proposed  field 
of  operations  was    already,    however,    too    complet(dy  filled  by  the 
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Alhion  ;  so  the  Chroni'^le  only  lived  for  the  brief  space  of  eijifhteen 
months.  In  1843  the  family  removed  to  Toronto,  where  George 
Brown  became  the  publisher,  in  the  interests  of  the  Free  Church 
Presbyterians,  of  a  weekly  newspaper  termed  the  Banner.  In 
[844  the  publication  of  this  journal  was  relinquished  for  that  of 
the  (IJohf,  a  newspaper  devoted  to  Reform  politics,  general  news, 
find  literature,  which  very  speedily  attained  to  a  most  influential 
position.  In  1849  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Ministry,  as  a  commissioner  to  investigate  certain  alleged  abuses  in 
the  Provincial  Penitentiary,  a  trust  he  discharged  with  much 
ability  ami  benefit  to  the  country.  In  December  1851  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  as  member  for  tht»  county  of  Kent,  and 
his  unquestionably  great  abilities  soon  raised  him  to  a  conspicuous 
position. 

A  man  of  this  stamp,  whose  personal  exertions  in  y)ehalf  of  his 
party  were  aided  by  the  great  influence  of  the  leadin-;  fieform 
journal  of  Upper  Canada,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  most 
formidable  opponent.  Gifted  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect, 
possessed  of  habits  of  great  industry,  an  1  of  the  most  indomitable 
perseverance,  his  information  extended  over  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  eminently  rttteil  him  for  the  position  of  a  parti- 
san leader  and  successful  agitator.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  as  regards  the  latter  caoacity,  this  country  should 
be  so  much  indebted  to  natives  of  Scotland  instead  of  to  its  more 
mercurial  citizens  of  Irish  origin.  The  eccentric  Gourlay  effected, 
indirectly,  no  small  amount  of  good  for  Canada  ;  his  mantle  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  to  produce,  indeed, 
the  miseries  of  rash  and  causeless  rebellion,  but,  at  the  samr  time, 
to  hasten  the  advent  of  **  Responsible  Government,"  the  redress  of 
numerous  abuses,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new,  more  enlightened,  and 
more  healthy  epoch.  Of  a  far  superior  stamp  to  his  two  prede- 
cessors, Brown's  intellectual  standard  was  commensurate  with  the 
modern  and  more  advanced  period  of  Canadian  progress  ;  and  if 
the  want  of  tact,  and  an  inaccurate  perception  of  the  true  idiosyn- 
ciacy  of  this  country,  led  him  occasionally  into  fatal  errors  of 
statesmanship,  posterity,  nevertheless,  mus<"  confess  itself  deeply  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  manly  exposure  o^  -'lie  abuses,  and  for  re- 
straining the  current  of  corrupt?  .,  which  railway  and  other 
kindred  speculations  turned  at  one  time  so  strongly  upon  Canada. 

Early  in  1856,  Brown's  peculiar  views,  as  well  as  his  public 
policy,  were  rising  rapidly  into  favour  with  the  Reform  Party  of 
ITpper  Canada.  His  sturdy  Protestantism  not  only  rallied  to  his 
side  the  Free  Church  and  Methodist  denominations,  which  had 
hitherto  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  that  party,  but  was 
also  awakening  a  profound  sympathy  in  the  Orange  element  of  the 
Conservative  ranks.  The  agitation  against  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prie.ithood,  now  unquestionably  very  great,  and 
against  Lower  Canadian  domination,  was  already  becoming  popular 
in  the  Upper  Province  ;   and  the  Baldwin  and  Hincks'  policy  of  a 
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union  with  the   French    Conservative  or  Church  party,  was  almost 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  western  Keforniers. 

Such  was  tlie  condition  of  affairs  when  Parliament,  on  the  15th 
of  Ff^bruary,  assembled  at  Toronto,  whither  the  seat  of  government 
had  now    been    removed.     The  drovernor-tjreneral's  opening  speech 
set  forth  that  there  was  ;i,  large  balance  of  Clergy   Reserves'  money 
.'•-waiting  <listribution   amcjng  the  several    n)unicipalities,  that  the 
subject    of   an    elective    Legislative  Council    (the   old    dream    of 
the  visionary  Papineau)  would  again  be  brought  before  Parliament, 
reconunended  reforms  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  police  .system,  and 
in  prison  discipline  ;  stated  that  a  contract  iov  a  St.  Lawrence  line 
of   ocean    steamers   had    been   completed,   and   congratulated    the 
country  on  the  ine.stimable  ble-ssing  of  profound  peace,  while  other 
parts  of  the  world  were  suffering  the  privations  and  nnseries  of  war. 
A  bitter  debate  on  the  address  ensued,   and   ministers  were  most 
violently  assailed,    not  only  by  Brown  and  his  friend.s,  but  also  by 
several    Consei-vatives,    who   disliked    their   .secularisation   of   the 
Clergy  Reserves,  or  were  tainted  by  the  extreme  Protestant  views 
propagated   by   the  (//ohe  newspaper,  and   by   other  journals  of  a 
kindred  stamp.     Tlie  Cabinet  ultimately  carried  the  address  by  a 
good  majority,  yet  it  was  quite  evident  that  its  position  was  not  by 
any  means  a  secure  one,  and  that  the  desertion  of  many  of  its  sup- 
p*  .ters  might  now  take  place  at  any  inauspicious  moment.    On  the 
10th    of    March,    John    Hillyard    Cameron,   subseMjuently    Grand 
Master  of  the  Orange  Associat"  >n  for  many  years,  moved  for  a  copy 
of  the  charge  delivered  to  the  jury  by  Judge  Duval,  on  the  trial  of 
several  men  at   Quebec   for  the  murder  of  a   Protestant,   Robert 
Corrigan,   in  the  neighbouring  township  of   St.    Sylvester.     The 
judge  and  jury  weie  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused,  in  the  face  of  evidence  generally  deemed  conclusive,  gave 
a  partial  aspect  to  the  proceedings,  which  awoke  a  stornj  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country.   No 
previous  trial  had  ever  so  deeply  moved  the  public  mind  of  Canada, 
or  caused  such  bitter  fueling   on  the  part  of  the  western  press  ;  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed   'is  if  the -Orange  element   would  ally  itself 
permanently  with  the  Reform  Party.     The  formation  of  a  new  and 
exclusively  Protestant  party  was  now  advocated  by  the  Globe  and 
its  immediate  partisan  contemporaries,  while  several  Conservative 
journals  leaned  strongly  in  the  same  direction.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Cameron's  motion  placed  ministers  in  the  most  serious 
dilemma.     If  they  agreed   to  its  passage,  and  so  permitted  Judge . 
Duval's  charge  to  be  reviewed  by  the   House,   their  French-Cana- 
dian supporters  would  be  seriously  offended  and  alienated  ;  while,  if 
they  pursued  the  opposite  course,   they  must  expect  to  lose  the 
votes  of  some  Protestant  Conservatives.     Skilfully  covering  their 
procedure  by  constitutional  pleas,  ministers  refused  to  agree  to  the 
motion,  and  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four.     They  declined, 
however,  to  regard  this  as  a  vote  of  "  want  of  confidence,"  on  the 
ground  chiefly  that  a  subsequent  division,  the  same  evening,  showed 
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that  they  had  still  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  House. 
These  occurrences,  in  luldition  to  the  hitter  sectional  conflict 
caused  by  the  "seat  of  govei-nment  question,"'  still  undecide<l, 
materially  weakened  the  Ministry  ;  and  it  now  became  evident, 
that  some  changes  must  be  made  in  its  composition,  or  it  would  ere 
long  be  compelled  to  sui-render  the  reins  «)f  powei-  into  the  hands  of 
the  Opposition.  Its  Hincksite  section  cavilled  at  the  premi(!rship 
of  Sir  Allan  MaeNab,  on  the  score  of  his  past  Family  Compact  pro- 
clivities, and  imagined  that  if  he  wort^  compelled  to  retire  alto- 
gether from  the  Cabinet,  it  would  stiengthen  its  hands  with  the 
Reform  Party,  and  disarm  the  hostility  of  its  })ress.  liorn  at  the 
town  of  Niagara,  in  1798,  MacNab  had  soldiered  it  stoutly  during 
the  three  years'  war  with  the  United  St.ites,  was  long  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Legislature,  and,  as  we  ha\:3  already  seen,  rendered 
important  services  <luring  the  dark  period  of  the  rebellion.  Solid, 
loyal,  and  respectable,  his  past  excellent  and  consistent  record,  and 
not  his  brilliancy  of  intellect,  had  raised  him  to  the  position  of  a 
party  leader.  But  ambition  could  no  longer  endure  even  respect- 
able mediocrity,  and  his  colleagues  now  determined  to  sacrifice 
MacNab,  with  the  double  object  of  propitiating  the  Opposition, 
and  of  making  way  for  the  more  able  leadership  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  John  A.  Macdonald.  The  intrigue  was  successful,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  May  the  Premier  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  Tache,  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  a  French-Canadian  of  re- 
spectable reputation  and  abilities.  Rut  Macdonald,  as  the  minis- 
terial leader  in  the  Assembly,  was  the  real  head  of  the  .'idminist ra- 
tion ;  and  from  that  day  to  his  death,  in  1891,  he  occupied  a  foremost 
place  in  the  public  councils  of  his  country.  Like  many  other 
political  notabilities  of  Canada,  he  had  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes,  and  his  biographical  story  may  briefly  be  told.  The 
son  of  Scottish  parents,  who  established  themselves  in  the  city  of 
Kingston,  he  applied  himself,  in  1829,  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
although  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  barely  attained  his 
majority  when  admitted  to  the  bar,  a  matter  at  that  day  of  even 
less  difficulty  than  it  is  now.  A  brilliant  defence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Pole,  Von  Schultz,  captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Windmill, 
in  1839,  brought  the  young  lawyer  into  prominent  notice  ;  and  his 
great  tact,  genial  nature,  and  affable  manners  made  him  a  favourite 
with  the  public,  and  added  to  his  rising  reputation.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  for  Kingston,  and  long  continued  to  be  the  member  for 
that  city,  despite  various  attempts  to  unseat  him.  Attaching  him- 
self to  the  Conservative  Party,  he  was  appointed,  in  1847,  Receiver- 
General  in  the  Draper  administration,  but  had  only  a  brief  term  of 
office,  owing  to  its  defeat  in  1848.  For  the  ensuing  six  years, 
Macdonald  remained  in  opposition,  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
Hincks,  his  coun.sel  and  assistance  led,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
formation  of  the  coalition  Ministry.  A  ready  and  fluent  speaker, 
tenacious  of  purpose,  possessed  of  great  tact  and  sterling  adminis- 
trative ability,  he  filled  a  most  prominent  position  as  a  public  man, 
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through  a  long,  and  at  times  most  critical,  period  for  this  country  ; 
and  tided  safely  over  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

Such  was  the  person  who  became  the  Conservative  leader  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1856,  and  whose  elevation  speedily  produced  are- 
action  in  favour  of  the  Cabinet.  Untier  his  auspices  it  passed  safely 
through  a  stormy  session,  which  terminated  on  the  1st  July,  and 
placed  several  iruportant  measures  on  the  statute-book.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  Comm*  n  Law  Procedure  Act,  which  greatly 
simplitied  and  expedited  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in  Upper  Canada,  and  another  act  which 
effected  the  same  results  as  regarded  its  county  courts, — both  much- 
needed  measures  of  law  refv)rm.  An  act  was  also  passed  during 
the  sessior.,  making  the  Legislative  Council  elective,  and  permitting 
the  existing  incumbents  to  hold  their  seats  duiing  life.  Cut  adding 
twelve  elected  members,  whose  term  of  office  was  eight  years,  to 
their  number  every  two  years.  The  lapse  of  time  demonstrated 
this  measure  to  be  a  failu»e.  It  neither  tended  to  make  the  Upper 
House  more  popular,  nor  the  elected  members  superior  to  those 
hitherto  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  elective  system,  as  regarils 
the  chamber  of  the  same  chai-acter,  has  accordingly  been  abandoned 
under  the  Confederation  Act,  and  the  old  and  more  constitutional 
mode  of  appointment  again  resoi<3d  to. ^During  the  session,  a  bitter 
quarrel  arose  between  John  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown. 
The  latter  had  at  once  sprung  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  House, 
and  despite  the  crudeness  and  ungracefulness  of  his  eloquence,  his 
vigorous  speech,  wide  range  of  information,  earnestness  of  manner, 
and  fluency  of  invective,  made  him  a  most  formidable  antagonist.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  address,  which  lasted  for  over  a  week,  he  was 
taunted  with  having  changed  his  political  views  since  the  last 
general  election,  in  which  he  had  supported  Conservatives,  like 
MacNab,  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Cayley,  in  opposition  to  Reform 
candidates  favourable  to  the  Hincks'  administration.  Stung  to  the 
quick  he  vigorously  struck  back,  and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  Mac- 
donald, and  also  on  Spence,  the  Postmaster-Ceneral.  Macdonald's 
anger  grew  excessive  under  this  assault,  and  in  the  moment  of 
excitement  he  electrified  the  House  by  accusing  Biown,  when  act- 
ing as  Penitentiary  Commissioner  in  1848,  of  having  falsified  testi- 
mony, suborned  convict  witnesses,  and  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
murderers  to  induce  them  to  give  false  evidence.  Brown  at  once 
repudiated  these  grave  charges,  declared  they  had  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact,  and  stated  that  he  would  hold  the  Atto  'ney- 
General  strictly  accountable  for  making  them.  On  the  ioliowing 
day  he  moved  for  a  committee  of  seven  members  to  enquire  into 
their  truth.  That  connnittee  sat  during  the  session,  but  could  not 
come  to  an  unanimous  decision,  and  finally  handed  to  the  House 
two  separate  reports.  The  majoiity  report,  while  it  did  not  find 
Brown  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  stated  that 
the  Penitentiary  Commissioners,  in  compiling  their  report,  had 
omitted  certain  evidence  favourable  to  the  defence,  and  that  to  such 
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extent  there  had  been  a  falsification.  But  this  was  the  act  of  the 
commissioners  as  a  body  and  not  of  Brown  alone,  and  might  have 
resulted  from  an  oversight  or  an  error  of  judgment.  "  How  far  Mr. 
Brown,"  said  the  majority  report,  "  who  conducte*!  the  affairs  of  the 
commission,  and  in  fact  was  secretary,  also,  was  to  blame  separately 
from  his  colleagues,  your  committee  express  no  opinion."  The 
minority  report  completely  exonerated  Brown  from  all  the  charges 
mad"^  against  him.  The  bitter  feud  which  thus  arose  between  the 
two  Parliamentary  leaders  was  never  afterwards  wholly  healed. 
Macdonald  never  withdrew  his  charges,  and  Brown  never  wholly 
forgave  his  assailant,  whose  experience  he  made  a  bitter  one  on  many 
a  subsequent  occasion. 

Aside  from  Parliamentary  matters,  but  few  events  of  note,  inti- 
mately affecting  this  counti-y,  transpired  during  the  year.  On  the 
12th  of  March,  a  terrible  railway  accident,  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  had  occurred  in  Canada,  awoke  a  general  feeling  of  the  most 
painful  description.  A  passenger  train  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton 
liroke  through  a  bridge  over  the  Desjardins  Canal,  leading  to 
Dundas,  crashed  through  the  solid  ice  beneath,  and  seventy  people 
wore  killed.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  the  1st  of  April, 
which  terminated  the  war  with  Russia,  was  gihdly  hailed  through- 
out Canada,  as  an  assurance  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  parent 
land.  But  the  year  had  not  yet  teriiiiiiated  when  war  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  the  progress  of  hostilities, 
although  so  remote,  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  The  mutiny  of  the  hitherto  pampered  and  caressed 
Sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army,  in  British  India,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ensuing  year,  tended  still  further  to  produce  a  1857. 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  a  consequent  derange- 
ment of  trade,  which  seriously  checked  the  progress  of  Canada,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  commercial  crisis  which  soon  after  ensued. 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Toronto  on  the  26th  of  February. 
Its  proceedings  were  not  characterised  by  that  bitterness  of  party 
debate  which  had  prevailed  dui-ing  the  preceding  session,  A  fair 
majority  still  continued  to  support  the  Ministry,  -.nd  enabled  it  to 
secure  the  passage  of  several  measures  of  law  reform,  now  much 
needed,  as  well  as  an  act  for  the  codification  of  the  statutes  of 
Lower  Canada.  Much  useful  legislation  otherwise  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  this  session,  which  terminated  on  the  10th  of  June, 
and  its  proceedings  generally  wen!  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

On  the  26th  of  Jun%  a  ten-ihle  catai-trciphe  occurred  in  Canaclian 
waters.  A  large  steamL<»at  plying  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
when  on  her  way  upwards,  took  fire  of!"  Cape  Rouge,  and  speedily 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  immi- 
grants, mostly  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  who  had  embarked  in 
the  Montreaf,  only  fifty-eight  wci'c  s.ived,  although  the  river  at  this 
point  is  scarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  In  tlie  month  of  August,  nmch  public 
interest  was  excited  by  the  effort,   now  being  made  for  the  first 
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time,  to  lay  an  electric  cable  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland. 
After  four  .lundred  miles  had  been  submerged,  the  cable  broke,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  time.  In  September  a  serious 
monetary  and  commercial  crisis  arose  in  the  United  States,  which 
produced  numerous  bank  and  mercantile  failures  there,  and  reacted 
very  unfavourably  on  Canada.  This  circumstance,  in  connection 
with  the  collapse  of  commercial  credit  which  foUcved  shortly  after- 
wards in  England,  a  poor  harvest,  and  the  almost  total  cessation  of 
railway  expenditure  in  this  country,  produced  a  great  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  caused  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  public  revenue. 
This  sta'e  of  things,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  (ireat  Western  line,  Government  had  to  assume 
the  payment  of  interest,  amounting  to  $800,000  per  annum,  on  all 
the  railway  advances,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  Municipal  Loan 
Fund  debt,  now  reaching  annually  to  about  $400,000,  caused  a 
serious  deficit  in  the  public  exchequer.  At  the  close  of  1857  the 
entire  income  of  Canada  was  $5,352,794,  while  the  total  expendi- 
ture sumuied  up  to  $5,692,942.  Too  many  costly  public  works  had 
been  undertaken,  in  the  fever  of  excitement  produced  by  the  Rail- 
way and  Loan  Fund  legislation  of  the  Hincks  administration  ;  more 
railways  had  bee'i  built  than  were  required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  or  tlian  its  legitimate  traffic  could  sustain  ;  and  the  re- 
acti«)n  which  connnenced  this  year  was  in  part  the  inevitable  result 
of  undue  speculation.  Public  improvements  had  been  made  in 
advance  of  the  population,  the  wealth,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  ;  an<l  the  increase,  in  the  progress  of  time,  of  these  elements 
of  national  greatness  could  alone  restore  the  healthy  equilibrium  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  body  politic. 

As  the  year  drew  towards  its  close,  Tache  resigned  the  premier- 
ship, and  John  A.  Macdonald  became  his  successor.  A  dissolution 
of  Parliament  was  now  determined  on,  and  the  country  was  speedily 
wrapt  in  the  excitement  of  a  general  election.  The  most  strenuous 
exertions  were  made  by  ministers  and  their  friends,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  the  new  Assembly  ;  while  the  Reform  Party,  vigorously 
led  by  the  (rfoha  newspaper,  used  every  effort  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Every  possible  cry  was  raised  in  ordek  lo  defeat  the 
Government,  ami  even  religious  issues  were  had  recourse  to  during 
the  contest.  The  Hincks'  element  in  the  Reform  Party  of  Upper 
Canada  now  completely  disappeared,  while  in  the  Lower  Province, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Rouge  Party,  which  had  allied  itself  with 
Brown,  met  with  almost  total  defeat.  Ihe  latter  result  had  been 
chiefly  produced  by  the  hostility  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  regarded  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  Rouges,  an<l 
the  outspoken  Protestantism  of  lirown,  with  ahuost  equal  dislike. 
Nor  were  the  leligious  issues  i-aised  in  Up{)er  Canada  barren  of 
results.  On  the  contrary,  they  produced  a  complete  revolution  in 
public  sentiment  in  several  electoral  districts  ;  and  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  the  union  of  the  numerous  Orange  body  with  the  Reform- 
ers secured  the  return  of  Brown,  who,   now  at  the  zenith    of  his 
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popularity,  was  also  elected  for  the  north  riding  of  Oxford,  But 
the  principal  result  of  this  election  was  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
most  embarrassing  public  issue.  The  preponderance,  although  small 
in  extent,  secured  by  the  Reform  Party  in  Upper  Canada,  must 
render  it  necessary  for  ministers,  if  they  desired  to  retain  their 
portfolios,  to  abandon  the  "  double-majority  "  principle,  that  is,  a 
majority  in  their  favour  from  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
separately,  as  well  as  collectively,  and  deemed  necessary  hitherto, 
in  order  to  prevent  unpalatable  legislation  from  being  forced  by 
one  Province  on  another.  This  principle  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  adhered  to  since  the  union  in  1840,  by  the  various  adminis- 
trations ;  and  its  recognition  had  led  Mr.  Baldwin  to  resign,  in 
consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  of  Upper  Canadians  on  his  Court 
of  Chancery  policy  for  their  Pr(»vince,  although  sustained  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  whole  House.  A  principle  of  this  kind  has 
never  been  entertained  for  a  single  moment  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liajuent,  in  which  it  has  not  at  any  time  been  deemed  necessary 
that  Ministers  should  have  a  majority  of  Scotch  members  on  Scotch 
([uestions,  nor  of  Irish  members  on  Irish  measures.  Yet,  however 
untenable  the  double-majority  prindple  might  be  on  the  score  of 
sound  constitutional  politics,  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  even  of 
interest,  rendered  its  exercise  necessary,  hitherto,  to  harmonious 
legislation.  While  the  criminal  h.ws  of  the  country  had  gradually 
assumed  a  uniform  condition,  the  civil  law  had  one  statute-book 
for  Upper  and  another  for  Lower  Canada  ;  and  it  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  exciting  the  pre- 
judices of  race,  and,  we  might  also  add,  of  creed.  Hence  arose  the 
adoption  of  the  double-niajority  principle,  and  its  abandonment  by 
the  Macdo'iald  administration  led  immediately  to  the  cry  of  French 
domination  on  the  part  of  the  Reform  Party,  to  the  agitation  for 
representation  by  population,  and  pavec'  the  way  for  the  govern- 
mental dead-lock  which  ultimately  en  iued,  and  the  oidy  remedy 
for  which  was  the  Imperial  Act  of  Confederation  of  1867. 

Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  February,  at  Toronto,  and  was 
found  to  be  largely  composed  of  new  members,  of  wiiom 
sixty-five  had  been  returned.  Among  these  was  -lohn  1858. 
Sheridan  Hogan,  whose  clever  essay  on  Canada  had  been  so 
generally  read,  and  whose  subsequent  murder  by  a  band  of  thieves 
and  prostitutes  at  the  Doti  Biidge,  T(jrnnto,  created  such  a  pro- 
found sensation  at  the  time.  But  the  most/  notable  of  the  legisla- 
tive novelties  was  unquestionably  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  elected 
by  the  Irishmen  of  Montreal  West,  whose  publicly-expressed  desire 
"to  have  half  an  houi'  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  George 
Brown,"  had  at  length  been  gratified,  A  newspaper  correspondent 
quaintly  narrates,  "  that  Mr.  McGee  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  hesitation,  and  subscribed  it  with  a  firm  hand,"  The 
whilom  compatriot  of  the  truculent  vitriol-throwing  John  Mitchell, 
and  of  the  brilliant,  though  mistaken,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
who  had  moreover  written  such  daring  refrains  as  the  '*  Felon  flag 
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of  England,"  had  indeed  settled  down  into  a  respectable  and  law- 
abiding  Canadian  citizen,  and  now  sat  in  its  Legislature  as  the 
advocate  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  antidote  of  the  Puritan 
George  Brown,  but  whose  general  policy  he  was  speedily  found 
supporting,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage  that  extremes  sometimes 
meet.* 

The  election  of  speaker  at  once  developed  the  weakness  of  the 
Opposition,  which  had  declined  to  put  forward  a  candidate  of  its 
own.  Henry  Smith,  of  Kingston,  the  ministerial  candidate  for  the 
speakership,  was  elected  by  seventy-nine  against  forty-two  votes  ; 
and  this  fact  having  been  duly  notified  to  the  Governor-General,  he 
came  down  in  state,  on  the  following  day,  to  open  the  House.  As 
befitted  the  occasion  of  a  new  i^arliament,  his  speech  was  more 
lengthy  than  usual.  It  alluded  to  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  in 
India,  to  the  disturbance  of  commercial  relations,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  to  the  necessity  of 
sundry  improvements  in  the  law,  and  to  the  fact  "  that  the  country 
had  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  of  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,"  and  against  any  further  assistance  to  which  a  great  out- 
cry had  already  been  raised  outside,  as  well  as  in,  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  existing  agitation  with  regard  to  the  acquisition 
by  Canada  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  was  also  alluded  to. 

•  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  was  born  at  Carlingford,  County  Louth,  Ireland, 
in  1825  of  humble  parents      In  1842,  when  seventeen,  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  at  once  became  a  journalist,   and  soon  won  considerable  fame 
among  their  Roman  Catholic  population.      In  1845  he  returned  to  Ireland  to 
undertake  the  editorial  charge  of  The  Freeman's  Journal.    But  thr  O'Connel- 
lite  policy  was  altogether  too  tame  for  him.  and  he  connected  himself  wilii 
the  band  of  young  Irish  enthusiasts,    who  had  founded  *he  Sation  es  their 
organ,  and  at  whose  head  stood  Charle*'  Gavan  Duffy.     Becoming  involved 
in  the  Smith  O'Brien  insurrection  he  managed  to  escape,  in  tlie  disguise  of  a 
priest,  and  tied  to  New  York,  where  he  commenced  the  pub!lcatioa  o1  the 
"  New  Nation.''    It  attacked  the  I.i'h  hierarchy  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Smith  O'Brien  fiasco,  and  was  sp.ddily  trodden  out  of  existence  by  Bishop 
Hughes,   of  New  York.     McOee's  American  Celt,   afterwards  published  a*-. 
Bobton,   did  not  prosper,  and  in  18'')  he  removed  its  puliiication  to  Buffalo, 
and  resided  there  for  five  years,  and  frequently  made  fairly  successful  lecfcur- 
ing  tours  into  Canada.     In  1857  he  removed  to  Montres'l,   and  there  estab- 
lisned  the  Neto  Era  in  which  he  advocated  the  union  of  t.U  the  British  North 
American  Provinces.     The  New  Era,  however,  iliil  not  live  very  long    and 
was  discontinued  shortly  after  the  general  elections  in  1858,  when  McGeo  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Montreal.     Poor  McGee's  besetting  sin, 
at  this  period,  was  that  of  intemperance — a  vice  which  seriously  marred  his 
career  as  a  public  lecturer,  and  did  him  i^iuch  harm  otherwise.      The  author 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,    both  before  and  after  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  Sandtield   Macdonald  administration,  and  has  a  full  re- 
membrance of  his  genuine  Irish  sociable  ways  and   very  great  abilities. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  moderate  <  'onservative  turn  of  mind,  and  had  he   been 
more  careful  in  the  expression  of  his  views  in  his  early  manhood,  more  tem- 
perate in  his  hal)it8,  and  came  to  Canada  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  alive  to-day,  and  one  of  its  leading  puolic   men.     He  sowed 
the  wind  in  at  first  attaching  himself  to  Irishmen  of  extreme  opinions,  and 
reaped  the  whirlwind  in  being  foully  murdered,  without  cause,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  some  of  his  former  compatriots. 
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The  debate  on  the  address  was  at  once  stormy  and  protracted. 
The  Opposition,  led  most  ably  uy  Brown,  assailed  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  at  all  points,  and  exultingly  pointed  to  its  majority 
from  Upper  Canada  as  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  its  views, 
and  the  popularity  of  its  position.  As  the  session  progressed, 
the  question  of  representation  by  population,  without  regard  to  a 
dividing  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  was  strongly 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-four  to  fifty-two.  The  minority  was  comp>osed  of  the  whole 
Reform  representatives  of  Upper  Canada,  with  the  single  exception 
of  John  Sandtield  Macdonald.  Thus,  the  abandonment  of  the 
double-majority  principle  had  already  produced  an  agitation  of  a 
new  and  formidable  character. 

Foiled,  however,  at  every  other  point  by  the  skilful  fencing  of 
ministers,  the  Opposition  at  length  determined  to  avail  itself  of  the 
seat  of  government  question  in  order  to  defeat  them.  And  here 
it  may  be  necessary  tc  remind  the  reader,  so  that  he  may  under- 
stand more  fully  the  nature  of  this  (juestion,  that  after  the  de- 
struction by  a  mob  of  tiie  Parliament  building  in  Montreal,  it  had 
been  determined  to  have  tho  seat  of  government  alternately  at 
Toronto  and  Quebec,  in  order  tu  propitiate  the  representatives  of 
both  sections.  This  perambulating  system  had.  proved  to  be  alike 
expensive  and  inconvenient,  an<l  during  the  session  of  the  preceding 
year,  both  branches  of  the  Lngishiture  had  agreed  to  a  resolution 
asking  the  Queen  to  decide  the  question  of  a  permanent  seat  of 
government, — a  question  that,  owing  to  their  local  interests  and 
sectional  jealousies,  they  could  not  themselves  agu^e  on.  Parlia- 
ment nad  supplemented  this  re(iuest  by  passing  an  act  appropriating 
the  sum  of  .$900,000  for  th .  erection  of  public  buildings  at  such 
place  as  Her  Majesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  designate. 
And  thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  close  of  1857. 

The  three  years'  war  with  the  United  iStates  had  taught  the 
Imperial  Government  the  necessity  of  some  safe  mode  of  communi- 
cation from  tide  water  to  the  Great  Lakes.  After  various  explora- 
tions, the  inland  route  up  the  Ottawa  was  selected  to  a  point 
where  an  affluent  of  that  ;  iver,  tJie  Rideau,  leaps  down  in  a  foam- 
ing cascade  upon  its  turbid  waters  ;  and  from  thence  a  ship  canal, 
connecting  lakes  and  rivers,  was  to  extend  navigation,  by  a  circuit- 
ous route,  to  the  fortifitjd  post  of  Kingston,  the  Frontenac  of 
French  dominion,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  May,  1826, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Jiy,  <)f  the  Royal  Engineers,  arrived  in 
Canada  to  carry  out  this  project,  (completed  in  1834,)  and  mfide 
his  headquarters  where  the  proposed  canal  was  to  descend  to  the 
Ottawa  River,  by  eight  locks,  a  deep  declivity  of  some  ninety  feet 
in  perpendicular  height.  The  romantic  beauty  of  this  se<juestered 
woodland  spot  had  no  counterpart  in  all  Canada.  Less  than  a  mile 
above,  the  noble  current  of  the  Ottawa,  speeding  on  its  way  from 
the  north-west  oceanwards,  narrows  'rto  picturesque  rapids,  and 
then  plunges  down  the  Falls  of  the  Chauiliere,  in  a  cloud  of  spray 
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and  mist,  to  chafe  against  its  steep  rocky  boundaries  below.  Grassy 
dells  where  the  parasitical  wild  vine  clung  to  the  umbrageous  forest 
tree,  and  hills  covered  by  the  stately  and  solemn  white  pine,  along 
which  the  wild  d'^er  bounded,  and  where  the  notes  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  re-echoed  plaintively  through  the  solitude,  at  intervals 
varied  the  landscape.  And  here  it  was  that,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Colonel  By,  and  stimulated  by  the  expenditure  of  English 
gold,  gradually  arose  a  town,  mainly  peopled  at  tirst  by  the  rough 
diggers  of  the  canal,  and  the  stalwart  lumbermen,  habitant  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  so  mercilessly  hewed  down  the  magnificent  pine 
forests  of  the  Ottawa,  and  whose  carelessness  so  frequently  pro- 
duced conflagrations  in  tu^  woods,  still  more  destructive  than  them- 
selves. Genuine  rough  "  shiners,"  as  they  were  t^ermed  at  the  time, 
were  all  these  sturdy  backwoodsmen,  and  many  years  elapsed  before 
their  rude  impress  made  way  for  a  more  refined  civilisation.  But 
they  were  not  the  less  its  solid  precursors  there  as  well  as  else- 
where. Bytown,  the  centre  of  a  vast  lumber  trade,  spreading 
/jut  its  settlements  on  every  side,  gradually  expanded  into  a  city  of 
some  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  two  parts  English  and  one 
part  French,  when  it  ungratefully  cast  from  it  the  appropriate 
name  derived  from  its  founder,  and  selected  the  more  euphonious 
Indian  one  of  Ottawa.  And  this  was  the  site  wisely  selected  by 
the  Queen  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Canadian  (xovernment.  The 
current  of  the  River  of  the  Outawas,*  here  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  separated  the  straggling  little  city  from  Lower  Canada  ; 
and  thus  situated  on  the  borders  of  both  sections,  in  a  locality,  too, 
with  a  mixed  population,  the  selection  was  a  triumph  to  neither, 
while  its  easy  accessibility  by  steamboat  and  railway,  and  itsiidaud 
central  situation,  made  it,  of  itself,  a  desirable  point  for  the  seat  of 
government.  Thanks  to  the  provident  foresight  of  Colonel  By,  the 
Crown  had  reserved  a  bold  headland  rising  above  the  rivpr,  and  on 
this  the  Parliament  buildings  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  on  this  continent,  have  been  erected  at  an 
expense  many  times  greater  than  was  at  first  intended. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  have  been  more  judicious,  from  every 
point  of  view,  than  Her  Majesty's  gracious  decision.  Yet  it  met 
with  little  favour  from  those  parties,  who,  influenced  by  motives  of 
personal  or  local  benefit,  desired  to  set  the  advantage  of  the  seat  of 
government  at  Toronto  or  Quebec,  above  their  sovereign's  selection, 
or  the  necessities  of  the  country.  It  was  a  weak  and  unwise  stand- 
point from  which  to  assail  a  Ministry^  and  exhibited  an  utter  want 
of  tact — a  recklessness  of  ulterior  consequences.  A  motion,  that  it 
was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  that  Her  Majesty  ha<i  been  advised  to 
select  Ottawa  as  the  capital  of  the  country  was  carried,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  Ministers  shrewdly  saw  the 
advantage  they  mast  derive  from  this  vote,  and  although  it  was 
ostensibly   a  censure  on  the  Queen's  judgment  and  decision,  and 
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not  on  them,  at  once  determined  to  resign.  Thus  they  completely 
identified  themselves  with  their  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign,  too, 
a  woman ;  and  in  becoming  her  defenders  were  covered  by  the 
shadow  of  the  public  sympathy  which  at  once  encircled  her.  Nor 
were  their  shrewdness  and  tact  without  th=^ir  prompt  reward. 
Vexed  with  themselves  that  selfish  motives  had  led  them  into  a 
false  position,  the  Conservatives  from  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
who  voted  for  the  motion,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  act  hostilely 
to  the  Opposition,  in  order  to  redeem  their  own  reputation. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  George  Brown  was  immediately 
written  to  by  the  Governor-General,  offered  -i  seat  in  the  Executive 
Council,  as  the  premier  of  the  new  administration,  and  requested 
to  signify  his  acceptance  of  this  offer  in  writing.  On  the  following 
evening,  his  Excellency  informed  Brown  that  he  would  give  him 
no  pledge  in  reference  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but  that  any 
advice  tendered  him  on  this  subject  would  at  once  receive  his  seri- 
ous consideration.  To  a  prorogation,  however,  he  would  pledge 
himself,  provided  two  or  three  bills,  which  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare,  should  be  passed,  and  the  necessary  supplies 
secured  by  a  vote  of  credit.  Brown  accepted  these  conditions,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  form  a  Cabinet,  a  task  which  he  very  speedily 
accomplished. 

On  the  ensuing  evening,  William  Patrick,  of  Prescott,  announced 
the  names  of  the  new  Ministr '.*  It  met  with  scant  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Assemb  y.  On  the  motion  of  Hector  Lange- 
vin,  seconded  by  John  Beverley  Robinson,  of  Toronto,  its  members 
declared,  by  a  vote  of  seventy -one  to  thirty-one,  that  they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Brown  administration  ;  while  the  Upper  Chamber 
made  a  similar  declaration  on  a  division  of  sixteen  to  eight.  The 
ostensible  reasons  alleged  for  this  action  were,  that  the  members  of 
the  new  Cabinet  already  stood  pledged  to  opposite  principles,  and 
had  not  publicly  announced  a  progrannue  of  their  ministerial  policy  ; 
but  the  true  causes  were  the  strong  dislike  entertained  towards 
Brown  by  the  great  majority  of  the  members  from  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  desire  of  others  to  retrace  their  course,  as  regarded  their 
opposition  to  the  Queen's  decision,  on  the  seat  of  government  ques- 
tion. This  adverse  vote  led  the  Cabinet  to  demand  a  dissolution, 
on  the  ground  that  the  House  of  Assembly  did  not  command  the 


*  Tlie  new  Ministry  was  composed  as  folktws  : —  • 

UPPER  CANADA. 

Inspector  General  and  Premier,  George  Firown  ;  Speaker  Legislative  (^oun- 
(•il,  James  Morris  ;  Postmaster  General.  M.  H.  Foley  ;  Attorney  General,  West, 
•I.  S,  Macdonald  ;  Provincial  Secretary,  Oliver  Mowat  ;  Solicitor  General, 
I>r.  Connor. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

Attorney  General,  East,  L.  T.  Drnmmond  ;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
A.  A.  Dorion  ;  Bnreau  of  Agriculture,  M.  Thihaudeaii  ;  Receiver  (ieiieral, 
F.  Lemieux  ;  Pubhc  Works,  L.  H.  Holton  ;  Solicitor  General,  East,  M. 
Laborge« 
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confidence  of  the  country,  Ht»ule  i:roin  the  circumstance,  tliat  it  was 
entitled  to  all  the  support  whicli  the  Governor-General  could  give 
it.  But  Head,  whose  political  leanings  were  evidently  in 
another  direction,  declined,  «>n  sevcrul  constitutional  grounds,  to 
take  this  step.  He  urged  that  a  newly-elected  House  must  r  re- 
sent the  people,  that  the  business  of  Parliament  had  not  been  m- 
pleted,  that  the  corruption  alleged  to  have  been  practised  at  the 
recent  elections  wouhl  only  be  repeated  in  a  new  one,  unless  ^'  ,'is- 
lative  enactments  interposed,  and  that  the  law  of  election  si  uld 
first  be  altered.  And  a  calm  and  dispassionate  vit  .v  of  tht  case 
must  lead  tn  the  conclusion  that  Head  had  stro'.^  ;. rounds  for  the 
ji'  licy  h'  'vo  'ed.  The  Browu  Cabinet  had  now  no  course  left  but 
ti'  res5t,.o.>  a.i}\  chat  course  it  accordingly  pursued,  after  it  had  re- 
m,  i»'<l  in  ;iower  for  the  brief  period  of  two  days.  Head  was  never 
forg.  <  i  i\,i  his  conduct  at  this  crisis.  He  was  accused  of  partial- 
ity—or  lean.  ,  unconstitutionally  to  the  Conservative  "Party,  and 
from  that  day  forward  his  acts  were  most  unfavourably  criticised 
by  the  Reform  press,  and  his  position  rendered  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant. Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  <leeply  offende^.i 
one  of  the  political  parties  of  the  country,  by  apparently  support- 
ing the  other,  and  had  accordingly  to  pay  the  penalty  of  partial  un- 
popularity. 

There  are  but  few  readei's  of  classical  English  literature  who 
have  not  made  tlie  acquaintance,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  John 
Gait,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the  poet  Byron.  This  gentleman 
came  to  this  country  in  1826,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Canada 
Land  Company,  and  remained  here  for  a  period  of  three  years  He 
left  a  pleasant  record  behind  him,  and  founde<l  Guelph,  while  the 
town  of  Gait  continues  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  In  1833,  his 
son  Alexander,  then  only  a  youth  of  seventeen  summers,  com- 
menced life  'n  the  Eastei-n  Townships,  as  a  junior  clerk,  iji  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  America  Land  Company.  His  careful  Scotch 
habits,  natural  ability,  and  attention  to  his  duties,  won  for  young 
Gait  the  confidence  of  the  company,  and  the  lapse  of  twenty-two 
years  found  him  the  chief  manager  of  its  estates.  In  1849,  this 
self-made  man  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Sherbrooke,  and  in 
1853  for  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  for  winch  he  was  con- 
stantly returned  for  many  years.  Of  liberal  and  progressive  views, 
of  mild  and  unassuming  nianner.s,  an  excellent  speaker,  and  pro- 
foundly versed  in  matters  of  trade  and  finance.  Gait  had  gradually 
risen  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  House,  and,  in  the  present  exigency, 
the  Governor-General  turned  to  him,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Brown  Cabinet,  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  form  an  administration. 
But,  being  at  once  a  Protestant  and  a  representative  of  an  English- 
speaking  Lower  Canadian  constituency.  Gait's  position  was  one  of 
isolation  as  regarded  the  French  element  in  the  Legislature,  while 
his  opinions  were  of  too  moder  vte  a  stamp  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  either  of  the  political  parties  now  struggling  for  supremacy 
in  the  western  Province.     Well  aware  tbac  these  causes  precluded 
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him  from  becoming  a  successful  ministerial  leader,  and  must  always 
compel  him  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  any  government,  b' 
promptly  and  wisely  declined  the  proffered  honour.  Cartier,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Lowee  Canadian  majofity,  was  next  applied  to  by 
Head,  ,i,nd  this  gf^ntlcman,  with  the  aid  of  .lohn  A.  Macdonald, 
speedily  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  Cabinet,*  in  which  Gait  ))e- 
jame  Finance  Minister. 

Out  of  the  foripi  ion  of  this  administration  a  circumstance  arose, 
^  hich  produced  unmeasured  censure  from  the  Reform  Party.  The 
Tndependeiice  of  Parliamcmt  Act  of  1857  provided,  in  its  seventh 
.  ,ction,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  elected  to  serve  in  tlie 
Legislative  Assembly,  or  Legislative  Council,  resigned  his  office, 
and  within  one  month  after  his  resignation  accepted  another  otKce 
in  the  Government,  he  should  not  thereby  vacate  his  seat.  Accord- 
ingly, those  members  of  the  former  Macdonald  Cabinet,  who  now 
accepted  office,  did  not  go  back  to  their  constituents  for  re-election, 
and  sought  to  comply  with  this  law,  soon  af<-  ,  'sealed,  and  which 
should  never  have  been  enacted,  by  a  simple,  -^cc'  ige  of  positions. 
But,  whatever  might  have  been  theintentie  of  i  law,  subsequent 
events  proved  that  the  Ministry  had  conn  'en  vith  its  provisions  in 
a  legal  point  of  view.  Actions  weie  Ijiol  '''  -  in  the  Courts  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  against  such  of  them  as  had  ex- 
changed their  offices,  which,  under  the  r>  ),<?  ;f  the  judges,  resulted 
in  their  favour.  And  while  the  legality  \jl  their  conduct  was  thus 
established,  its  constitutionality  was  also  asserted  by  a  solemn  vote 
of  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, who  had  to  return  to  their  constituents  for  approval,  were 
all  re-elected.  Not  so,  however,  with  Dorion,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral (East)  of  the  Brown  Cabinet,  who  was  defeated  in  Sheftord  by 
a  large  majority. 

But,  despite  the  intense  bitterness  of  party  spirit  which  now  pre- 
vailed, the  Parliamentary  session  of  1858  produced  many  useful 
measures.  Among  these  was  a  municipal  act,  an  act  providing  for 
the  more  perfect  registration  of  electors,  and  defining  the  right  of 
franchise,  and  a  new  customs  act,  which  raised  the  rate  of  duty  on 
the  great  majority  of  importations  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  a  step  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  deficit  in  the  revenue.  The  session  was 
closed  on  the  18th  of  /  gust  by  the  Governor-General,  in  a  .speech 
guarded  in  the  extreme,  and  permitting  of  little  adverse  comment. 

*  This  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  followiag  gentlemen  : — 

UPPER  CANADA. 

Attorney-General,  West,  J.  A.  Macdonald  ;  President  of  Council,  John 
Ross  ;  Commissioner  Crown  Lands.  P.  Vankoughnet  ;  Receiver-Genera!,  Geo. 
Sherwood  ;  Postmaster-General,  Sidney  Smith 

LOWER  CANADA. 

Attorney-General,  G.  E.  Cartier  ;  Inspector-General.  A.  T.  Gait  ;  Solicitor- 
General.  John  Rose  ;  Speaker  Legislative  Council.  Belleau  ;  Commissioner 
Public  Works,  Sicotte  ;  Provincial  Secretary,  C,  Alleyn. 
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It  was  quite  evident  that  he  realised  his  position  precisely,  and  that 
his  popuhirity,  never  very  great,  had  been  entombed  in  the  same 
grave  with  that  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  whatever  little  excitement  might  have  attended  the  closing 
of  Parliament  was,  on  the  following  day,  wholly  dimmed  by  the 
news  that  the  Atlantic  cable  ha<l  been  successfully  laid.  Such  was 
indeed  the  case,  but  its  infant  life  hardly  sufficed  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  Her  Majesty's  brief  message  of  congratulation  to  President 
Buchanan  ere  it  flickered  to  a  close,  and  it  still  remained  for  science 
to  bring  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  within  speaking  distance,  and 
to  enable  the  wonderful  electric  spark  to  travel  with  the  thoughts 
of  two  hemispheres  through  the  deep  abyss  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
As  the  year  drew  towards  its  close,  the  country  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  death  of  Robert  Baldwin,  the  Nestor  of  true  Canadian 
Reform,  the  victim  of  ingratitude  and  contumely.  Two  days  after- 
wards, his  brethren  of  the  bar  met  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  to 
pay  their  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  where  the  two  great 
Macdonalds,  John  A.  an<l  John  S.,  bitter  opponents  in  political 
life,  united  to  honour  a  man  whose  remembrance  should  always  be 
green  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Parliament  met  at  the  early  date  of  the  29th  of  January,  and 
Head's  speech  was  more  than  usually  suggestive.  It  de- 
1859.  clared  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  carry  out  the  statute  and 
the  Queen's  decision,  relative  to  a  permanent  suat  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  Commissioi'  would  shortly  close 
its  labours,  and  that  a  moderate  outlay  be^^  .ud  the  appropriation 
of  1854  would  satisfy  all  claims.  It  further  stated,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  union  of  all  British  North  America  had  formed  the  subject 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  Home  Government,  which  would  be 
laid  before  the  House,  that  the  commercial  and  financial  depres- 
sion had  not  wholly  disappeared,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  and  rigid  economy  would  enable  Parliament  to 
bring  the  expenses  within  the  limits  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
address,  in  response  to  this  speech,  was  permitted  to  pass  without 
much  acrimonious  debate.  But  a  question,  however,  speedily  arose 
which  tested  the  position  of  ministers.  George  Brown's  name  was 
designedly  left  off  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  ;  and  a  motion 
to  have  it  placed  thereon  was  accepted  hy  the  Cabinet  as  expressing 
a  want  of  confidence  in  its  members,  and  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen.  This  vote  had  a  tranquillising  effect  on  the  House,  and 
the  public  business  was  now  proceeded  with  in  comparative  quiet. 
The  most  notable  measure  of  this  session  was  a  new  customs'  act, 
which,  owing  to  a  continued  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  advanced 
the  rate  of  duty  on  the  bulk  of  staple  importations  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  wisely  made  provision  for  a  large  free  list 
of  raw  products,  in  order  to  stimulate  local  manufactures.  Acts  were 
also  passed  respecting  the  consolidated  statutes  of  Canada  and  Up- 
per Canada  respectively.  The  work  of  consolidation  had  at  length 
been  most  carefully  completed,  and  at  once  proved  of  the  greatest 
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value  to  the  bench,  the  bar,  uml  the  inugistnicy  of  the  country.  The 
seat  of  government  question  was  fully  set  at  rest,  and  the  public 
buildings  at  Ottawa  were  to  he  at  onc«!  proceeded  with,  while  a 
loyally  couched  and  most  pressing  invitation  was  given  to  her 
Majesty,  or  any  member  of  the  Itoyai  Family,  to  visit  Canada,  and 
open  the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge  at  Montreal,  now  at  the  point  of 
completion.  Towards  the  close  of  tht;  Kt'ssion,  some  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  Upper  Cluimber  refusing  to  adopt  the  Supply  Bill,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  an  item  to  defray  tlio  expenses  of 
removing  the  government  to  Quebec,  where  it  was  to  remain  until 
the  buihlings  at  Ottawa  were  completed.  But  this  exhibition  of 
unusual  independence  in  the  Legislative  Council  was  of  very 
brief  duration.  More  mature  consideration  of  the  matter  led  to 
calmer  resolves,  the  Supply  Bill  was  eventually  passed  precisely  as 
it  had  been  sent  up  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  session  closed  in 
peace  on  the  4th  of  May. 

While  the  United  States  were  convulsed  by  the  shook  of  Northern 
abolitionism  with  Southern  slavery,  caused  by  the  insjuie  attempt  of 
John  Brown,  the  small  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  which  presaged  the 
advancing  storm,  the  sunmier  sunshine  of  Canada  remained  un- 
dimraed  by  a  single  untoward  event.  In  November,  a  great  gather- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Party  took  place  at  Toronto.  The 
abandonment  of  the  double-majority  principle  by  ministei'S,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  parliamentary  minority  as  regarded 
Upper  Canada  votes,  naturally  led,  at  this  convention,  to  a  loud  cry 
of  Lower  Canadian  domination,  and  to  a  demand  for  representa- 
tion by  population.  The  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that  the  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  failed  to  realise  the  intentions 
of  its  promoters,  that  the  constitution  itself  was  ilefective,  and  that 
the  formation  of  two  or  more  local  governments,  with  seme  joint 
authority  over  all,  had  now  become  a  paramount  necessity.  The 
resolutions  which  embodied  these  opinions  were  inspired  by  George 
Brown,  who  thus  laid  the  tangible  basis  of  an  agitation  which 
ultimately  led  to  confederation.  The  only  other  event  of  note  which 
the  remainder  of  the  year  produced,  was  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  Parliament  buildings.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  foundations,  and  the  prospect  of  their  town  becom- 
ing the  seat  of  governnient,  gave  additional  zest  to  the  Christmas 
festivities  of  the  citizens  of  Ottawa.  The  prize  for  which  Quebec 
and  Toronto  had  so  fiercely  contested,  had  fallen  most  unexpectedly 
into  their  hands. 

As  the  result  of  the  new  tariff,  and  also  of  an  abundant  har'.'est, 
which  stimulated  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  public  revenue 
for  1859  had  increased  to  $6,248,679,  while  the  expenditure  was 
only  $6,099,570.  The  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $33,555,- 
161,  and  the  exports  to  $24,766,981,  there  being  thus,  as  usual,  a 
large  trade  balance  against  this  country,  to  be  made  good  by  the 
expenditure  in  one  way  or  another  of  foreign  capital.  Nearly  aii 
the  great    railway  enterprises   had   been  completed,  and  a  total  of 
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two  thousand  an<l. ninety-three  miles  had  now  been  constructed 
and  put  in  operation.  The  public  debt  had  largely  increased,  and 
amounted  to  .$.")4, 142,044,  of  which  the  sum  of  !?'JH,f)07,013  was  an 
indirect  liability,  reprcsentinfj  advances  on  the  security  of  the 
Province  to  railway  companies,  and,  also,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Loan  Fund  Act,  to  municliwdities.  Rut  none  of  the  public 
debt  had  been  constructeil  for  the  support  of  fleets  and  armies,  and 
owed  its  origin  almost  wholly  to  the  prosecuticm  of  great  works  for 
the  development  of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of 
the  country. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  Legislature  assembled  at  Quebec, 
whither  the  seat  of  government  had,  in  the  preceding  sum- 
1860.  mer,  been  removed.  After  the  usual  routine  proceedings, 
which  embraced  no  feature  wf»rthy  of  notice,  had  terminat- 
ed. Head  laid  before  the  Lower  H<»use  ;i  despatch  from  the  Colon- 
ial Secretary,  now  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Ft  announced 
the  receipt  of  the  joint  address  of  both  chambers  to  the  Queen,  in- 
viting her  to  visit  this  counti-y,  and  the  expression  of  her  regret, 
that  owing  to  her  presence  being  required  at  the  seat  of  empire, 
she  was  unable  to  comply  with  their  recjuest.  Impressed,  however, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  testify,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  her 
warm  appreciation  of  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  her  Canadian  sub- 
jects, the  Queen  expressed,  through  her  minister,  the  hope  that  his 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
ceremony  ot  opening  the  Victoria  Bridge  in  her  name. 

The  Legislature  had  only  been  a  brief  period  in  session,  when  the 
opposition  proceeded  to  develop  the  policy  determined  on  at  the 
Toronto  Reform  Convention  of  the  preceding  November.  Brown 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  two  resolutions  ;  the  first  being 
to  the  eflFect,  that  the  existing  Legislative  Union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  failed  to  realise  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters, 
had  resulted  in  a  heavy  debt,  great  political  abuses,  and  universal 
dissatisfaction  ;  and  that  from  the  antagonism  developed  through 
difference  of  origin,  local  Interests,  and  other  causes,  the  union  in 
its  present  form  could  no  longer  be  continued  with  advantage  to 
the  people.  The  second  resolution  set  forth,  that  the  true  remedy 
for  those  evils  would  be  found  in  the  formation  of  two  or  more 
local  governments,  to  which  should  be  committed  all  matters  of  a 
sectional  character,  and  the  erection  of  some  joint  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  the  affairs  common  to  all.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  Foley 
moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers,  and  Ouimet  an 
amendment  thereto  of  an  opposite  character.  An  amendment  to 
the  amendment  was  moved  by  another  member  of  the  Opposition, 
Laberge,  which  struck  at  the  Cabinet  Indirectly.  On  this  being 
put,  it  was  negatived  by  sixty-eight  to  forty-four  votes.  A  new 
amendment  was  then  presented,  censuring  ministers,  because  one  of 
them  (John  A.  Macdonald)  belonged  to  the  Orange  body,  which 
was  lost  by  one  hundred  and  five  to  nine  votes.  Its  bad  result, 
however,  did  not  deter  another  member  from  moving  that  the  House 
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(lid  not  reposes  confidence  in  the  !idininistr;ition,  heo;iusn  it  li.i<l 
deserted  HoiUiin  Ciitholic  interests,  .mihI  espcv-ially  as  regarded 
si»parate  school  reform  in  Upper  ('anada.  I'ut  this  motion  met 
with  even  worse  success  than  its  predecessors,  and  was  sustained 
hy  only  six  votes.  Ouiinet's  amenflinent,  exprossin;^  contidonce  in 
ministers,  was  then  i)ut  to  tli(!  House,  when  the  yeas  were  seventy, 
an<l  the  nays  forty-four.  This  vote  convinced  the  Opposition  of  tlie 
usehjssness  of  further  attempts  to  compel  the  resif^natij^n  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  public  business  was  now  (|uietly  ])ushed  forward,  and 
towards  the  close  of  Apii!  the  "  Kstimates, "  amon^?  wliich  was  one 
item  of  .^20,000  to  defray  the  ex|)enses  of  the  anticipated  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  well  advanced.  Meanwhile  a  serious 
division  had  arisen  in  the  ranks  of  th(^  Opposition,  many  of  whom 
were  now  most  unwillin*,'  to  follow  any  loni;ei-  the  leadership  of 
Brown.  Tiiis  feeling  produced  a  jjublic  ijuarrel  in  the  Housi?,  be- 
tween the  latter  and  some  of  his  political  friends;  and  Campbell, 
the  member  for  Uouville,  implored  him  to  retire  from  the  leadership 
of  a  party,  with  which,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head  of  it, 
the  French-Canadians  could  never  unite. 

On  the  Hth  of  May,  Brown's  lesolutions,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional relations  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  were  taken  up 
and  Hnally  disposed  ()f.  The  first  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  .sixty- 
seven  to  twenty -six,  and  the  second,  meeting  no  better  fate,  was 
lost  on  a  division  of  seventy-four  to  thirty-two.  This  result  evinced, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  «)nly  a  small  minority  of  the 
Assembly  were  in  favour  of  a  federal  union  on  the  basis  propound- 
ed by  Brown.  Yet,  sul)se(pient  events  very  plaiidy  deinonstratefl 
thai  his  only  error  lay  in  being  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  also  of  general  public  opinion.  His  "joint  authority'"  schenie 
was  the  one  ultimately  adopted,  despite  the  censure  it  met  with,  n,t 
the  time,  from  the  leaders  of  the  Ministerial  Party.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  after  a  loyal  arUlress  of  welcome  to  tlu^  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  agreed  to,  a  session  which  had  i)een  pi'oductive  of  no  very 
remarkable  legislation  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Parliament  pi'o- 
rogued,  in  a  brief  and  appropriate  sp ;  v.-h  by  Head,  to  assemble 
again  some  three  months  afterwards,  in  order  to  greet  the  arrival 
of  the  heir  to  the  British  throne. 

No  prospective  event  in  Canada  had  ever  cast  such  a  joyous 
shadow  before  it  as  the  now  looked-for  advent  of  the  Prince  of 
M  des.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  it  evoked  a  feel- 
ing of  the  most  loyal  enthusiasm,  and  people  of  all  classes,  and  of 
all  shades  of  politics,  united  most  cordially  to  do  honour  to  the 
representative  of  their  good  Queen.  From  every  direction,  along 
the  proposed  route  of  progress,  arose  the  din  of  pioparatlun;  and 
city,  and  town,  and  village  corporations,  voted  m<.tney  to  decorate 
their  localities,  and  make  fitting  arrangemen^<  otherwise.  At 
Quebec,  a  portion  of  the  Parliament  buildings  l';id  been  handsoin';- 
ly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Prince  and  li'<  suite,  and  here, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  he  was  receive<i  in  state  hy  both  Houses  of 
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the  Legislature,  lieiul<Ml  hy  their  speukers,  Narcisse  BeUeau,  of  tlie 
Council,  and  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Assembly  ;  both  of  whom  received 
the  honour  of  knii^hthood.  The  festivities  •  iving  been  terminated 
at  Quebec,  progress  westwaivl  was  resumed  to  ^lontreal,  where  a 
grand  ovation  awaited  his  lloyal  Higliness.  As  the  steamer  Kifit/s 
ton,  which  carried  him  and  his  suite,  entered  the  harbour,  the 
batteries  of  St.  ILelen  s  Island  thundered  out  a  royal  salute,  the 
sailors  of  the  vessels  of  war  manned  the  yards,  and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  cheers  that  were  taken  up  by  tin;  vast  multitude  who 
lined  the  substantial  wharves,  ami  the  city  bells  rang  out  far 
and  wide  their  sonorous  tones  ot  welcome.  A  little  farther  on>  the 
current  of  the  noble  i-iver,  still  chafing  angrily  from  its  descent  of 
the  Lachine  llapids,  was  spanned  by  the  Victoria  IJridge,  the  idea 
of  which  first  assumed  tangible  shape  in  the  min<l  of  a  talented 
Canadian  engineer,  Thomas  C.  Keefer,  to  be  elaborated  ;vnd  per- 
fiu^ted  by  the  genius  of  Stephenson.  Stretching  ten  thousand 
fe(^t  from  shore'  to  shore,  with  pier  openings  two  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  rising  in  the  centre  one  hundi'ed  feet  above  high-water 
markj  to  permit  lake  steamers  to  pass  beneath,  this  colossal  struc- 
ture stood  the  eigiith  wonder  (»f  the  worhl.  And  this  was  the 
l)ri<lge  now  formally  opened  for  traffic  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  name  of  his  august  iiiothei-,  after  whoni  it  was  most  fitly  called. 
Next  day  Montresd  literally  ran  riot  with  joy.  A  grand  ball  col- 
lected all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  city  to  greet  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  sovereign,  and  night  was  turne«l  into  day  by 
the  blaz(5  of  illuminations  and  fireworks,  that  lit  up  the  dark  moun- 
tain side  in  the  l)ackground,  or  Hashed  (.ver  the  broad  current  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  it  sped  ocean  ward. 

From  Montreal  the  Prince  of  Wales  proceeded  to  Ottawa,  where, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  <jf  Newcastle, 
the  (xovernor-Cieneral,  many  of  the  notabiaties  of  Canada,  and  a 
most  brilliant  suite,  he  iaitl  the  foundation-stone  of  the  'lew  Par- 
liament buihlings,  and  subsequently  shot  tlu^  timber  slides  of  the 
Chau«Here  on  tlu;  usual  hnnberman's  ciib.  Proceeding  up  the 
Ottawa,  to  Arnprior,  he  afterwards  crossed  the  cf)untry  by  carriage 
and  railway  to  lirockville,  where  he  arrived  at  night,  and  a  most 
brilliant  reception  awaited  him.  The  I'lyal  little  town  greeted  him 
wvch  a  grand  firemen's  torchlight  procession,  with  triumphal  arches, 
fireworks,  an  illumination,  and  bonfires  among  the  islands  in  the 
river.  Embarking  on  board  the  Kim/stnu,  the  royal  party  proceed- 
ed next  day  westwards  thi'ough  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Hut  no  landing  was  mad(^  either  at  Kingston  or  Helleville 
in  conse(|uence  of  (he  several  Orange  societies  of  these  cities, 
insisting  on  receiving  his  Royal  Highness  with  party  fiags,  proces- 
sions an<l  music.  Further  un))leasantness,  in  connection  with  tl'e 
Orange  body,  awaited  him  at  Toi'onto,  when?  a  triumphal  arch  on 
his  proposed  j-oute  was  decorated  with  its  flags  and  emblems,  be- 
neath which  he  declint'd  t(»  pass.  This  raised  a  storm  of  Orange 
indigiuition  against  his  advisers,  and  the    Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
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the  Governor-General  were  burned  in  eftijjy  on  CoU^-orno  Street. 
The  Prince's  progress  throuj^h  the  western  peninsuhi  evoked  no 
jirlditiona!  demonstrations  of  this  nature,  and  tlie  most  joyt)Us  wel- 
come everywhere  awaited  him.  He  finally  passed,  at  Windsor,  out 
of  Canada  into  the  United  States,  to  be  exceedingly  w(>ll  received 
in  all  the  great  Northei-n  cities  which  he  visite<l,  and  particularly 
at  Boston,  but  to  \\;i\c  his  passage  southward  stopped  at  Richmond, 
the  gateway  of  the  .slave  states,  by  insulting  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  its  mob. 

In  December,  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  of  tlui  name  of  Ander- 
,-  on,  who,  in  making  his  escape  from  bondage  in  Missouri,  seven 
years  before,  had  killed  a  man  who  suught  to  arrest  him,  create<l 
much  excitement.  The  hunted  fugitive  succeeded  in  reaching 
Canada,  where,  after  a  long  residence,  he  w  ;■  recognised  byaslave- 
catd'.or  from  Missoui'i,  charged  with  murd  M',  and  his  extradition 
demanded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  The 
magi.strate  who  examined  the  case  decided  that  the  charge  wassus- 
taiiuMl,  and  the  Govei-nment  was  iiuw  applied  to  for  Anderson "s 
surrender.  Brought  bef.>re  the  (^^>ult  of  Error  and  Appeal  at 
Toronto,  on  a  writ  of  /inhitt.s  rur/ms,  Chief- Justice  Robinson  de- 
livered its  decision,  Judge  McLean  alone  dissi-ating,  that  Anderson 
should  be  given  up.  This  decision  creisted  tlie  greatest  excitement 
tln-oughout  the  country,  and  raised  the  (piestion  whether  murder 
could  have  been  connnitted  by  Andeison  in  his  endeavour  to  escape 
from  a  stal-e  of  slavei-y,  and  whether  the  killing  of  his  Missouri 
assailant,  Digges,  was  not  an  act  of  purely  self-defence.  Steps  were 
speedily  t.aken  to  bi'ing  the  matter  before  tin;  English  (.'ourt  of 
t^|n(>en's  Bench,  in  which  a  new  wi-it  of  hdheas  ntr/}us  was  sued  out. 
But  before  this  wi-it  could  be  acted  upon,  An(lers(»n  was  set  free 
l»y  th(^  Cimrt  <»f  Connnon  Phvis  at  Toronto,  Chief-Justice  Drap<-i' 
presiding,  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  warrant  of  conunittal. 
This  decision  terminated  the  proceedings  against  Anderson  ;  but 
his  case  led  to  a  revision  of  the  (^anadian  act  enforcing  the  Ash- 
hurton  Treaty,  and  primary  Jurisdiction,  as  regai-ded  foreign  fugi- 
tives from  Justice,  was  taken  from  the  control  of  ordin.'iry  magis- 
tr.ites,  and  left  with  Juilges  of  county  courts  and  police  justices. 

-Mi'anwhile  a  dark  st(»rm-cloud  had  been  gathering  over  the 
United  States,  and  the  ultimate  bn'aking  of  which  ex(>rcised  no 
small  influence  on  the  progi-ess  of  Canada.  W(Mried  at  length  with 
the  domination  of  the  slave  states,  the  masses  of  the  North  broke 
away  from  the  Democratic  Party,  always  Southern  in  its  instincts, 
and  elected  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  ab()litionist  lawyer  of  Illinois,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Union.  (!!reat,  accordingly,  was  the  ferment 
at  the  South,  the  politicians  of  which  h;id  virtually  governed  the 
country  for  a  long  period  of  time.  !iut  tln^  loss  of  pow(>r  and  emo- 
luments of  place  was  even  of  less  consetpuMice  with  them,  than  the 
danger  to  slavery  which  they  supposed  I'csulted  from  the  election 
of  Lincoln.  South  Carolina  was  the  tirst  to  secede  from  the  union, 
and  at  Charleston  a  small  fe<leral  force  in  Fort  Sumpter  was  virtu- 
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ally  besieged  as  the  new  year  came  f»ii,  .ind  an  attempt  to  relieve  it 
with  troops  and  stores,  hy  the  steamship  Star  <>/  iJir  HV.s7,  was  re- 
pelled hy  the  eamion  of  the  iiisuii,'eiit  state.  Wild  was  the  alarm 
that  now  spread  tlMoii<,di  th(^  Northern  States,  and  in  Maine  a 
strong  movement  for  annexati(tn  t(t  Canada  was  made.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confe(lerate  States  was  speedily  oi'ganised,  and  as 
spring  approached,  Noith  and  South  were  alike  busily  preparing 
for  the  coming  struggle. 

Parliament  assembled  at  Quebec  on  the  lOth  of  March.  The 
(}overn»)r-(ilenerars  speech  alluded  to  the  abundant  harvest 
1861.  of  the  preceding  year,  to  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Queen 
of  tlu^  loyal  manner  in  which  her  son  had  been  received  in 
Canada,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  had  i)eeu  strongly  repi-esented  to 
Her  Majesty's  (Jovernment,  that  a  wiit  issued  by  the  English 
Court  of  Queen's  I'ench  had  been  served  in  this  Province,  ;;'.)d  the 
expediency  of  pi  eventing,  by  legislation,  any  conllict  of  judicial  jur- 
isdiction. Canada  was  je;dous  of  its  pri\ileges  and  authority.  The 
debate  on  the  address  dexcloped  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling,  relative 
to  the  unpleasant  (ucui  leiices  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
visit  of  the  PriiK'c  of  Wales.  It  was  stated  that  the  Orangemen 
had  been  insulted  in  not  being  permitted  to  give  a  loyal  welcome, 
after  theii"  own  fashion,  to  his  I'oyal  Highness  ;  that  the  Free- 
masons liad  been  treated  with  disresju'ct,  in  not  being  allowed  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  tl.e  j  ubiic  buildings  at  Ottawa,  after  having 
been  invited  tc  do  so  ;  and  iliat  indignities  had  also  been  offered  to 
th<;  Presbyterian  and  .Methodist  bodies,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  addresses.  Amendments  to  the  address,  embody- 
ing these  com})lainings.  were,  however,  voted  dow  n  by  large  majori- 
ties ;  and  a  motion  l)y  John  SaiuUield  Macdonald,  asserting  that 
ministers  should  adhere  to  the  doul)le-niaj<»rity  pi'ineiple,  a  favourite 
idea  with  him,  was  lost  on  a  (li\  ision  of  sixty-tive  to  forty-.six.  A 
direct  motion  of  "  want  of  contldence"  in  the  Cabinet  was  also  lost 
by  a  voteof  sixty-two  toforty-nine;and,on  the2L'nd,six  days  of  weary 
and  profitless  debating  on  the  address  were  at  length  terminated. 
Still,  it  was  (|uite  livident  that  the  position  of  ministers  wa.s  becoming 
weakei. 

After  till'  Easter  recess,  a  portion  of  the  j'eturns  of  the  census, 
taken  at  the  doses  of  the  i)ast  y(»ar,  was  laid  before  the  House. 
These  documents  showed  a  large  inci'casis  in  the  population  of  the 
country.  In  ISH  the  population  of  Cpper  Canada  was  4()r),.37o  ; 
in  1851,  1).')-J,0()1  ;  while  in  IStil  it  had  reached  1,;{9(),091.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  in  1841  was  (590,782  ; 
in  1851,  890,-J()l  ;  and  in  1801  it  sto.td  at  1,1 10,  111.  It  will  thus 
be  .seen  that  the  ^  opulation  (»f  all  Canada,  at  the  Ix'ginningof  1861, 
was  ■2,50(),7''5.  lUit  the  rate  of  inci-ease  had  lieen  much  moi"«^  ra))id 
in    the     I'jjper     I'lovince,    and    th(>    number  of   its    inhabitants 


was    now 


285,1: 


111 


v'xcess    of    that    of    Lower    Canada.     This 


circumstances  gave  new   houe  to  the  iiiemlxTs  of  the  Hcform  Party 
in  the  House,  and  they  eag'  ily  turned   to  the  i|uestion  of  represen- 
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tation  by  population,  as  tlu^  sure  panacea  for  th(>  evils  of  French 
Canadian  (lonjination.  They  were  strongly  o|)p()se(l  by  tl>e  Minis- 
terial party,  the  premier  makinj,',  on  tlie  19th  of  April,  a  forcible 
sp(!ech  in  opposition  tt»  the  motion  enil^odyinj^  their  views,  and  were 
a<,'ain  beaten.  Hut  the  prineii)h!  they  now  advocated  was  subse- 
(juently  interwoven  with  the  iniperial  Act  of  Confederation,  which 
g.ive  nineteen  new  nn  mbers  to  Upper  Canadii.  The  long  debates 
had  consumed  much  of  the  tinn?  of  the  Asseml)ly,  and  the  session 
drew  towards  its  close;  witliout  havuig  added  any  noticeable  legi.s- 
lation  to  the  statute-l)ook.  On  tin;  Sth  of  M.-iy,  Parliament  wjis 
prorogued,  and  in  a  f(!w  weeks  afterwards  it  was  dissolved,  and  the 
writs  issued  for  a  new  <dection.  The  contest  throughout  Upper 
Canafja  was  most  vigorously  conducted  on  l)otli  sides,  and  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Party,  liut  its  leader,  (ieorge  jirown,  lost 
iiuich  of  his  prestige,  by  being  beaten  in  Toronto  by  a  majoi-ity  of  191, 
(»\ving  to  the  union  of  the  Orangemen  and  H<»m;iM  (!ath(»li('s  against 
him  ;  while,  at  the  same;  time,  Cartier  defeated  Doi-ion,  the  Rouge 
leader,  in  Montreal  East. 

Meanwhile,  the  troops  of  the  belligerent  states  wen*  marshalling 
themselves  on  the  baidcs  of  th;'  Potomac,  for  the  conflict  wiiich 
could  not  now  be  vei-y  long  defer  ed.  Westward,  at  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  a  bo  ly  of  K<>dei'al  troo|)s  prevented 
su[)plies  frc'ii  reaching  th(!  Confedei-ate  States,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  j)repaiations  were  made  to  l)lockade  their  ports,  ;uid  so  narrow 
their  resources  seaward.  This  course  vvas  a  virtual  concession  of 
tiie  sovereign  authority  of  these  states  to  levy  war,  and  led  to  the 
declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  Soul  ii  must  now  be  re- 
gaitled  as  a  (ff  fUrfo  power,  and  bt;  accoided  belligerent  rights.  C)n 
the  l.'kh  of  May  the  t^ueens  prorlaniation  was  issued,  warning  all 
her  subjects  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  allbrd  aid  to 
neither  of  the  coiitfMiding  parties.  On  the  'J  1st  of  July  the  battle 
of  Hull's  Run  took  |)lace,  and  the  lirst  deep  torrent  of  blood  was 
shed  in  a  fratricidal  wan,  during  the  j)rogi'ess  of  which  fidly  tifty 
thousand  Canadians,  despite  t"'  •  (,)uccn"s  proclamation,  entcicd  the 
N<!r'th(M"n  irmv  as  volunteiM-s,  while  compar-ativelv  few  attached 
themselves  to  the  forces  of  the  Confeder-ate  Stites. 

But,  while  the;  attcMitiorr  of  the  j)eople  of  (!anad;r  was  eagerly 
tur'neil  to  tlu;  pr-ogr'ess  of  the  l)itter"  civil  conllict  now  waged  in  a 
neighl)ouring  nation,  set  intimately  connected  with  them  by  com- 
rnervial  I'clations,  and  a  conniron  language  and  lineage,  their  countiT 
peacefully  rcposeil  in  the  shadow  of  the  IhMtisli  Hag.  arrd  j)resented, 
aft(M'  its  election  contests  had  tcr'minate(l.  luit  few  dorrrestic  events 
to  r-ecor-d.  On  the  2Sth  of  August,  vN'iliiam  Lyon  Mackenzie's 
wearisome  life  came  to  a  close,  and  the  tr'oiri)le(l  spirit  sank  to  rest. 
Pecuniary  embaiM'assment  had  thr'own  a  glooiir  ovei'  the  last  flays 
ot'  his  exist'ii'e.  D.'stitut"  of  irn-oirr  >,  with  failirrg  health,  and 
deeply  in  del)t,  h«'  had  been  livirrg  on  credit,  and  his  bills  matured 
without  time*  l)ringing  the  means  to  pay  tirenr.  The  contiderrce  in 
tht!  future  which  had  lit  up  his  path  during  the  dar-kest  periods  of 
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his  life  fjiMofl  him  at  lasf,  ainl  lie  coas(^(l  oven  to  hope.  There  no»v 
nMiiuined  for  the  errini^  man  but  one  course  open  to  lie  <lown 
and  (lie,  to  fjuit  a  world  which  had  no  longer  a  solitary  ray  of 
g(>nial  sunshine  for  him.  I)uring  his  last  illness,  he  refused  all 
medicine,  would  comply  with  no  physicians  'lirection.s,  an<l  the 
grave  soon  closed  over  all  his  troubles. 

Tn  f)ct(ib(M',  Sir  iOdmund  ileud  cc^ascid  to  be  (lovernor-General  of 
Canada.  On  tlu^  2."ird  oi  that  month,  his  suc'.:.;;;sor,  Lord  Monck, 
arrived  at  Quebec,  and  on  the  following  day  was  duly  sworn  in. 
On  the  same  day,  Head  d(^part(!d  for  Boston,  cti  ?*o?/7r  for  England. 
As  already  secui,  he  also  had  become  unj)opular  with  a  portion  of 
th(!  connnunity,  and  luid  recently  l)een  mach;  the  subject  of  a  large 
amount  of  ctiiisure.  lAka  his  |)r(!dec«!ssor.  Lord  Elgin,  he  hastened 
to  leave,  without  regi-<!t,  a  country  which  had  Insen  fatal  to  the  re- 
putatiftns  of  so  many  (Joveinors-Oenei'al,  who  had  unwisely  identi- 
H('(|  t  lieiiis(«l\es  somewhat  too  closfjly  with  one  or  tlu^  other  of  its 
political  parties.  Sh(»itly  after  his  return  to  England  he  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  th(^  rcpntsentation  of  Fontcfract.  IJut  the  (iov- 
ernment  rewarded  his  s<!i'vic«^s  l)y  a  prolitabh;  post  ;  and  he  also 
becanu!  gov(M'nor  of  fh(^  Hudson  IJay  Comj)any,  and  (tccupicd  that 
position  until  his  death  in  I  SOS.  \[v,  left  no  inah;  issue,  and  his 
batr»netcy  became  e.xtinct. 
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THE  (JOVERNMEXT  OF  EOHF)  MOXCK 


/  1HARLES  STANLEY  MONX'K  was  l,.,n.  in  islO,  ,it  Teni- 
^<y  pleinore,  in  tin;  c<»unty  of  Tippcrui-y,  Ii<'i;iti«l.  Ivlucatcd  ;it 
Trinity  C<)ll('<((s  Dublin,  ho  w,\s  cjillcd  to  the  Irish  hur  in  1H41.  In 
l'^40  \ut  .suc'C(!<'«l  to  the  family  tith' and  (vstiitcs,  .md  in  iSo^  first 
•Mitored  the  Tni[)crial  Parliani<'nt  as  t\w  nuMnbcr  for  Portsmouth,  an 
Knf^lish  ronstitu<M»fy.  In  iSoS  he  was  aj)j)oint<'«l  a  fjoril  of  the 
Treasury  I)y  the  Palmcrston  atlministi'ation,  mtmI  held  that  ofHcc  foi- 


two 


y« 


irs. 


Such  was  the  brief  reooivl  of  a  nt.'in  whose  prudent  career  as  .1, 
(!overnoi'-(iOM(Mal  made  him  many  friends  and  very  f<rw  enemies, 
and    who    stfxtd    well    with    all    political     parties     throu^hctut     his 


lonf,'  term  ot  ollice,  durinf;  winch  this  country  passed  tlirou^ii  a 
most  critical  ptiriod  of  its  history.  He,  had  ;raic<'ly  taken  the  n^ns 
of  ,1,'overiunent  firmly  in  his  hands,  wIkmi  what  was  known  as  the 
Trent  difficulty  arose  between  (Jreat  llrit.iin  ;ind  th(!  I'nited  Sfaf<'s, 
threatening,  for  a  time;,  to  involve  ti.em  in  war,  in  which  (,'ana'la. 
had  it  occurred,  must  havc^  a(!ted  a  most  impel .vnt  part,  (.'aptaiii 
Wilkes,  of  the.  (Tnited  States  steamship  .A/c/,,  >*,  took  by  foice,  (»t» 
tlu!  Dth  of  November,  the  ('onfed<'rate  Coniniissioners,    .Mason   atM. 


Sli(lell,   from   the  Urit'sh  mail  steamer  7'r 


plyiiiL,'  betwi"  II   Vera 


druz  and  Southam[)ton,  in  utter  defianc'         h«i  law  of  natio; 
of  the  ri^'lits  of  a  neutral  power 


iS,  ,i.H' 


Hith(M't<»,   a  stron<(  symp.ithy  foitli*         lited  StJites  Iwid  existe<l 


ill  Canada,  and  tlu;  secession  of  the  Soutii  was  rcLtarded    with 


litth 


favour  by  the  gn^at  bulk  of  its  fieople  ;  l^it  the  Trent  diHifuity,  ;ind 


the  i(lle  boastings  and  threats  uf  the  n 


unscru|)ulou.s  portion  o 


f 


the  Americ.iii  press,  now  r.ipidly  cli  i_  d  the  currenf  nf  public 
sentiment,  and  turned  it  lar^'cly  into  iiidstrerenc",  (tr  in  I  he  diici'ti«»ii 
of  th((  weaker  party  the  South.  A>  the  year  (Irew  towards  it.s 
clo.se.  the  whole  (iountry  w.is  rapidly  -|ii  nijin;,'  to  arms,  in  exp<-ct;i 


tiitn   uf    immcfliate   hostiiitie 


Voluntffr  comiiMiiies    v    re    iteinj' 


fiinn<'<|  ill  ((Very  direction,  acti\cst(>ps  tak<'n  to  oiL^inise  the  militia 
force,  ami  steamship  after  steam-;hip,  frei^fhted  with  troops  arnl 
munitions  of  war,  arri\(Ml  from  the  .Miti-r  Country.  While  the 
excitement    produ<ed   by   these  occiinences  culminated  to  its  meri- 
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difin,  Caiifida  \V!is  thrown  into '.lk(!  .s;ul(l(!.st  inou'riiin;.^  Ijy  the  intel- 
ligence that  Prince  Albert,  the  iiniial)l«!  ;in<l  high-iniaded  consort 
of  the  Queen,  had,  on  the  ir>th  of  jJc'cfMiiher,  (!xpin;<l  of  ga.stric 
fever.  lJee[)  indeed  was  the  synipiithy  of  the;  pc^jph;  of  Canada  for 
their  bereaved  .sov«;i'(^ign,  wlio  liad  long  sinc(!  won  their  hearts  by 
her  virtu(ius  and  prudtHit  conduct,  and  by  th(;  tru(!  woniaidy  in- 
stincts of  her  n '.tur»!.  Wliiic  this  country  still  mourned  the  irre- 
paraljle  loss  which  tlu^  (Mnpire  luul  sustained,  tin;  war-cloud  pa.ssed 
away  ;  Mason  and  Slidell.were  surrendtinrd  to  the  Jiritish  Govern- 
ment, and  proce«!d('d  on  their  way  to   Kurope. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
domestic  evcMits  of  i!np(»rtance.  Prirliament  u\i'X  iu  Quebec 
l8o2.  <>M  the  li  1st  of  March,  and  Ltird  .Morn  k  can.*;  down  in  no 
small  state  to  o[)«;n  its  proceedirigs.  A  large;  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  cjut  of  doors  to  witness  his  prr»gi'ess,  and  tifteeri 
hundred  v(ilunte'  s  and  a  force;  of  regular  troops  lin(;d  both  sides 
of  the  streets  thn^ugh  which  he  passed.  Tlu;  garrison  guns,  manned 
by  the  lioyal  Artillery,  thund(;red  forth  th<;ir  saluU;  from  Durham 
Terrace,  far  and  wide,  o\  iir  lan<l  and  water  ;  a  battery  of  volunteer 
artillery  repeat(;d  th«;  wj-lcome  elsewhere  ;  whih;  tlu;  hearty  cheers 
of  the  den.si;  masses  of  spectators  hailed,  in  .-i.  still  inore  acceptable 
fashion,  the  apjicarance  of  their'  new  (i<tveinor-(«eneral.  At  the 
chamber  of  the;  Legislativi;  Council  a  brilliant  asseirdilag«;  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  dignitar'i«'s  greeted  his  arrival,  and  gave  additional 
lustre  to  the  ancient  cerciiiorMcs  of  the  occasion. 

Parliament  having  been  opened  with  IIk;  due  formalities,  the 
Assembly  pr'oceeded  to  «'l«;ct  Jr»seph  K.  Turcotte  as  its  speak(;r,  by 
a  majority  of  thirte<;n  oxer  the  ( "pposition  (.-andidate,  Sicotte  ;  arid 
that  duty  per-foinuid,  Monck  mad(;  a  sec<»nd  visit  to  the  House  to 
deliver-  his  '•ojieiiing '"  sjK-ech.  It  paid  a  ntting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Prince  Consort  ;  state*!  lio'.v  the  feeling  of 
lo;  ;dty  e.xhiliited  by  the  Canadian  pcctplc  during  the  recent  Trent 
(liHiculty  had  b('t;n  gr•a(;iou^ly  recognised  in  the  Quer;n's  s}»eech  on 
the  op(!ning  of  tin;  imperial  ParliarrK;nt  ;  and  congratulated  th«; 
Legislature  on  the  abundant  harve.it  of  the  pr-eceding  year*,  arid  the; 
bati.sfactory  cunditiori  (»f  trade,  nut  \\  it'istanding  the  par'tial  <lerange- 
urent  to  whieth  it  had  IxM-n  siiliifclcd  by  the  civil  war-  still  raging 
in  the  I'nited  States  It  t'uitlier  set  f(titli  that  paper's  would  be 
laid  b';}fore  it  sh(»wing  that  tli»-  liiip(>rial  <  •ttverriment  enter'tained 
no  obi(;ct.ion  to  tlrts  (jsla.l»lis!imeiil  of  a  system  of  fr'ee  commercial 
int(;r'cours{!  between  the  <lillerent  l'ri»\  inces  of  jhitish  Nor th  Airreri- 
ca,  and  that  dur'ing  the  recess  a  (•(»mmissio-i  h;i  1  sat  to  consider  the 
preseirt  condition  of  the  rrrilitia  ft»r'(;e,  with  a  \  iew  t<»  im[)r'oving  its 
orgarusation  and  ellicieney,  and  the  i-eporl  of  which  w<.".dd  be  sub- 
mitted for'  its  approval. 

On  Monday,  the  JItli,  when  lln-  <|uestion  of  the  oi-'er'  of  the  day 
came  up  in  the  Le,gislative  Council,  tlr(;  Fostmaster'-(ieneral,  Sidney 
Smith,  said  it  was  not  the;  intention  of  the  ( •ov»;r'nment  to  uroceed 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  (lover'nor-Crcner'al's  speech.   This 
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course  had  been  iletfrmined  on  in  consequencf  of  the  Commissioner 
of  CrowK  Ijund.s,  V';inkoughii«'t,  li;i\  ing  been  ;ij»))ointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy  ;  J.  C.  Morrison,  Solicitor-Cieneral  West, 
created  a  .ludg«!  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  John  Hoss, 
President  of  the  Council,  having  resigned  his  otlice.  Eaily  in  April, 
tli<;  vacancies  in  the  Caljin«'t  were  hllcd  u|»  hy  I'atton,  nuMnher  of 
the  U[)per  House  for  theSaugeen  ])islrict,  John  Peverly  Robinson, 
of  Toronto,  and  John  Carling,  <tf  I^nndon. 

The  debate  on  the  address  was  of  that  lengthy  character,  now  to 
connnon  in  th(!  Cana<lian  Legislature,  and  displayed  the  discordant 
eleuHMits  of  which  th(!  two  great  parti(!S  in  the  House  were  com- 
posed. Heforniers  declared  for  ar;d  against  rej)resenlation  by  popu- 
lation, the  prominent  ftiatun;  of  tlur  wearisome  <lebat(}  ;  and  Sidney 
.Smith  voted  against  his  colleagues  of  tl.  ■  (jlovernment  on  tlu;  same 
(jutistiun.  15ut  ministers  ti<led  it  safely  through  the  pr-olonged 
discussion,  which  terminated  on  the  oth  of  Apiil,  defeate<l  tlie 
()pp(;sitior!  on  a  test  vote  by  a  nuijority  <»f  sevcnlf^en,  and  the  public 
business  was  at  length  [trttcecdcd  with.  On  tlur  7th,  an  address  of 
condolence  to  the  (^uee.i,  on  lh«^  dciith  of  the  Prince  Consort,  was 
agre(Ml  to  in  the  Upper  Chambcf,  of  which  Sir  Allan  MacNab  was 
flow  thii  speaker,  an<l  s(!nt  down  to  the;  Assembly  for  its  concur- 
rence. It  was  at  once  adupled.  and  a  joint-(!ommittee  of  both 
Houses  prci.sented  it  t(»  Lord  Monck,  for  transmission  to  Her 
M/ijesty. 

As  the  .session  progressed,  it  iM-in-ie  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  j)()sition  of  th;-  (Jabinet  w;is  daily  ber-oming  weaker.  Patton 
hill!  bf'irn  dcifeated  on  returning  tt»  his  constilufMits  for  rcvelection,  a 
circumstance  which  damaged  ministers  to  some  ext<'nt.  A  long 
term  of  pla(;e  an  I  power,  in  a  constitutional  system  of  gov(!rnment, 
of  its(^lf  naturally  weakens  a  Ministiy  ;  and  not  a  few  gross  abuses, 
which  had  arisen  in  stime  <if  the  jmblic  de[)artnientH,  relative  to 
supplies  of  stati*meir'  and  other  matters,  were  new  used  by  the 
< 'pposition  to  enfeeble  still  further  the  josition  of  the  Csdjinet. 
Added  to  these  causes  «>f  dissat  i>-f;i(t  ion,  the  (•••nstant  animal  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  was  ascribed  to  the  tinancinl  [tolicy  of  minis- 
ters, the  cry  raised  jigainNt  whom  received,  as  the  session  piogre.ssed, 
Jidditional  volume  from  the  li.scal  «h;inges  jiroposed  by  (Jalt,  which 
found  as  little  favour  wirh  the  ('on>ei\;it  i\e,  as  ♦hey  did  with  the 
lieform,  j)ress.  On  tin  '■' "'h  of  May,  when  the  second  reading  of 
tli»'  Militia  Hill,  a  govet  lUieiiT  m<  i  iire,  was  moved,  ministers  were 
abandoned  by  seveial  of  tlnii  L<wti  Canadian  supporters,  an<l 
defeated  on  ;i  vote  of  sixtyone  in  liftv  four.  Their  re.Mgnation 
speedily  followed,  aii«l  the  As>enibiy  ;i(l)oiii  lie(|  on  the  L'.'bd,  to 
permit  of  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  Three  days  aft(,'r- 
wards  it  agnin  assembled  to  learn,  from  Lewis  ^\'allbri^lge,  of 
l»ellf!ville,  that  a  Cabinet*  had  be«'n   formed    nnde?'   the    leadetsliij) 

*  Thia  (JiihiiHft  was  ciiiniiuHHil  ."is  follows  : 

L'I'I'KIl  (ANAD.X. 
Attcmoy-Cloucral,    .1.  S.    Mucdftnaid  ;  Soliuitor-tJenoral,   Adaiit    Wilson; 
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of  John  Sandfield  Macdonald*  ami  L.  V.  Sicotte.  The  swinie  gentle- 
man briefly  announced  the  iMjlicy  of  the  new  a<lniinistiation  to  be, 
the  restoration  of  the  (louble-inajority  principle,  in  all  matters 
Ujcally  affecting  either  section  of  the  Province  ;  the  readjustment  of 
the  representation  of  Up[)<M'  and  Lower  Cana<la  respectively  ;  an 
amended  militia  law  ;  a  revision  f)f  the  tariff,  so  as  to  produce  in- 
creaseil  revenue,  and  afford  protection  to  manufacturing  industries  ; 
an  insolvent  debtors'  act ;  a  system  of  retienchment  in  the  public 
expenditure  ;  the  maintenance  of  Hei*  Majesty's  decision  on  th(^ 
seat  of  govennnent  (juestion  ;  and  an  investigation  into  certain 
alleged  abuses  in  c(mnection  with  the  construction  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary buildings  at  Ottawa.  This  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed policy  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  favour  by  all  classes 
of  the  comnmnity,  and  the  leaders  of  the  late  Cabinet  now  declared 
their  intentio  i  to  give  ministers  a  fair  trial,  and  tln-ow  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  useful  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Upper 
Canada  section  of  the  new  administration  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
George  Brown,  in  the  (/'/n/if,  for  \u;^  making  i«'})resentation  by 
populatitm,  without  any  regard  to  a  dividing  line  betwe'eii  Upper 
and  Jj(>wer  Canada,  a  Cabinet  (juestion,  and  for  having,  like,  theii' 
pre<lecessors,  surrendere<l  themselves  to  Fremh  «lomiiiiition. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  public  affairs  when  the  session  termin- 
ated on  the  9th  of  June,  after  the  transaction  of  onlj  a  very  limit- 
eel  amount  of  business.  A  short  amendment  to  the  Militia  Act  had 
rendered  it  much  more  eflicient,  and  showed  that  the  c<»untry  was 
prepared  to  incur  a  larger  amount  i>f  ex])enditui'e  for  preparation 
against  foreign  attack.  The  closing  sp«'ech  (»f  the  (Jovernor-Geji 
eral  was  brief  but  couiteoiis  ;  and  he  still  stood  well  with  both 
parties. 

The  defeat  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  administration  on  its  I\lili- 
tin  Bill  awoke  a  most  unplea.sant  feeling  in  Kngland  ;  and  the  cry 
wjis  raised  there  that  the  Canadian  people  were  unwillingto  defend 
themselves,  and  desired  to  throw  the  burden  t>n  the  Mother  Coun- 
try.     And  Lord  Palmerston  angiiiy  declared,  in  tho  Imperial  Par- 

t'oatmaster-Oc'iioral,  Koley  ;  Keceiver  (Jcneral,  James  Morris  :  Minister  of 
Finance,  llowlaml  ;  ConuniMsioner  of  Crown  Lands,  WiUiani  McDongall 

l.OWKH   CANADA. 

Attorney  General,  Siootte  ;  Soliciior-liuneial,  Ahliott  ;  I'rt'sident  of  the 
Council,  .\lc(tee  ;  Provincial  Sccietaty,  Dormn  ;  Comnussioner  of  Public 
Works,  Tessier  ;  Minister  of  Agricultinc.  Kvanturel. 

•  .lohn  SaniUield  MacdonaUl  was  Ixun  in  the  county  of  (ilcngarry,  in  1812, 
and  after  several  boyish  escapades  hcj^'an  life  as  -lerk  in  a  general  store  in  the 
then  little  villap;  of  t'ornwall.  Mi'  suhse(|ucntly  l)ccanie  a  law  student,  and 
in  IS40  was  called  to  the  liar,  lie  was  a  reitrescntative  Honian  Catholic 
(rael,  an  excellent  lawyer,  soon  gained  hoth  money  and  rcjiutation,  and  he 
came  the  idol  of  the  larye  Highlaiul  Scotcii  |Mij»ulatinii  of  his  native  county. 
At  the  general  electiou  of  1841  he  was  returned  to  the  Assemldy,  and  soon 
made  himself  felt  in  I'arliament  He  acted  with  hoth  parties  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  was,  as  he  descrihed  himself  to  he,  a  political  Ishmaelitc 
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liainent,  that  the  Home  (Joverninent  had  done  as  much  to  defend 
tlie  Canadians  as  it  intended  to  do,  and  that  it  rested  with  them- 
selves to  do  the  remainder,  or  dis<jrace  the  race  from  whence  they 
sprun*^.  At  a  public  dinner  in  Montreal,  Monck  .'-echoed,  in  ?> 
suljdued  form,  the  Wftrning  times  of  tin;  British  premier,  told  his 
hearers  plainly  that  England  akuve  could  not  protect  them  in  the 
(!vent  of  war  with  the  United  States,  anil  that  from  amon^  them- 
selves must  arise  the  chief  armies  of  defence  in  the  event  of  attack. 
IJut  ihe  Imperial  premier  and  the  (Jovei-nor  General  erred  alike  in 
accepting  the  circumstances  of  the  downfall  of  an  unpopular  atl- 
iiiinistration  as  the  act  of  the  peoj)le  of  Canada,  who,  in  evei-y  time 
of  peril,  had  invariably  {n'oved  that  thciy  were  not  the  degenerate 
nti'spring  of  a  gallant  ancestry. 

The  secon<l  week  in  August  witnessed,  at  his  residence  near 
ll.unilton,  the  death  of  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who  had  survived  his 
l\i'form  cont'-mporary,  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  but  a  brief 
sjKice.  An<l  thus  the  links,  which  bound  the  present  to  the  past 
>;eneratioii  of  Canada,  were  being  sundered  one  by  one,  by  the  in- 
exorable hau<l  of  time.  In  Septembei'  Monck  paid  his  first  visit  to 
rppiT  Canada,  to  open  the  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Toront<>,  and 
int-reased  his  j-'ivstige,  in  no  small  degree,  by  his  frank  bearing  and 
popular  manrnH's.  His  return  to  the  Seat  of  government  wis  dis- 
tinguished by  the  resignation  of  Dorion,  the  Provincial  Secietary, 
oil  the  ground  that  he  could  not  support  the  Intercolonial  ll;iilway 
policy  of  his  colleagues. 

The  imposition  of  a  high  rate  of  <luty  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ll)ell^  had  already  produced,  in  the  United  States,  a  gotxl  deal  of 
agitation  adverse  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  had  adopted  a  long  series  of  resolutions 
unfa\ourable  to  its  renewal,  which  were  transmitted  to  Congress, 
and  there  referred  to  the  Connnittee  on  Connnerce  ;  and,  as  time 
l»rogressed,  this  agitation  received  additional  force  from  the  heavy 
internal  taxation  entailed  by  the  war.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  Canada  Ivgan  to  gain  enormously  by  the  operations  of  this 
treaty.  The  progress  of  hostilities  was  already  narrowing  down 
till'  resoiiiLcs  of  the  Northern  States,  and  farm  stock  rose  to  an  un- 
usually high  value.  Ah  the  cheapest  market,  Canada  was  now  in- 
undated with  Ameiican  speculators  ;  and  horse  dealers,  especially, 
spread  themselves  in  every  dir(>ction  over  the  country,  to  .secure 
remounts  for  the  United  States  cavalry  and  artilleiy.  Never  h.id 
the  agricultuial  connnunity  such  ;i  market  before,  and  farn)ers 
eager!}  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  dispo.se  of  their 
surplus  stock  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this  way  a  \ery  large 
amount  of  money  came  into  their  possession,  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  recipients  prudently  us(m1  to  discharge  claims  against 
their  properties,  and  rc^lease  themselves  otherwise  from  debt.  The 
fi'ugalaml  simple  habits  of  a  rough  backwoods"  population  had  long 
since  disappeared  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  ox  teams  aiul  home- 
spun clothing  were  no  longer  prized  as  heretofore,  and  a  fondness 
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for  dress,  expensive  carriafjos,  and  luxurious  livinjj,  liad  deeply 
plutrged  a  large  portion  of  the  rural  populatiiui  into  d»'l)t.  To  dis- 
charge obligations  incurred  to  store-ket>|>»M's,  money  was  borrowed 
on  mortgage,  an<l  many  unfortunate  and  imprudent  people,  in  this 
way,  lost  projM'rties  which  it  had  cost  a  long  period  of  hard  toil  to 
create.  But,  liaving  ac(|uired  ;visdoni  by  the  most  l)itter  experi- 
ence, farujers  now  eagerly  a\a'«l(Ml  themselv(!s  of  this  season  of  gr<;at 
prosperity  to  discharge  every  el  .dm  against  them,  and  to  l)ring  their 
transactions  mueh  nearer  to  :i  general  cash  basis  than  w.is  possilile 
with  them  at  any  former  peri'xl.  The  prosperous  years  whieh  now 
followed  were  distinguished  by  an  unusually  small  amount  of  liti- 
,;^ation,  and  in  every  flirc^ction  la /yers  of  even  superior  abilities 
eould  hardly  mak«^  a  living  by  theii-  pi'of(»ssion  ;  while  money-lenders 
no  longer  reaped  the  abundant  harve.st  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Tlds  gratifying  condition  of  affairs  tended  also  to  a  diminution  of 
crine,  but  the  volume  of  which  had  always  been  very  limited  in 
this  country.  The  war  had  already  absorbed  the  njore  un(|uiet 
spirits  of  the  population,  and  theamplfMMnployment  and  high  wages 
which  prevailed  led,  in  addition,  to  light  cahMidai-s  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

ParlianuMit   assembled  at   Quebec  on  the  l.'Jth  of  February,  and 

the  Legishitiv(;  Council,  having  elected  Alexander  Campbell 
1863.    as   its   speaker,    in   tin;  room  of  th(>  late  Sir  Allan  '^lacNab, 

the  (Toverno!'-(Jeneral  delivered  his  speech.  He  congratu- 
lated the  chambers  on  th(;  loyal  spirit  evinced  thi-ough«tut  the 
country  in  the  enrolment  of  numerous  volunteer  companies  and  the 
formation  of  drill  associations,  and  sul)mitted  a  prugrannne  for 
legislation,  based  on  the  pi-eviously-announc'ed  pv)licy  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  added  that  commissionei's  had  been  appointetl  to  in(|uire  into 
the  state  of  every  l)ranch  of  the  public  .service,  with  a  view  to  re- 
trenchment and  economy  ;  and  gracefully  allu«led  to  the  spontane- 
ous contributions  which  had  llowtid  so  freely  from  the  Province  to 
relieve  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
caused  by  the  great  advance  in  tlu;  valu(^  »»f  i-aw  cotton,  and  by  the 
other  disturbances  to  tlu^  usual  curnmts  of  trade  resulting  from  the 
American  civil  w;ir. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Ministry,  as  avowed  in  his  Excellency's 
speech,  was  by  no  means  satisfactoi-y  to  all  the  lleform  mend)ers  of 
the  House,  and  Matthew  Crooks  Cameron  moved  an  amendurent  to 
the  address,  asserting  the  j)rinciple  of  representation  by  population  ; 
while,  from  the  Conservati\e  benches,  John  Hillyard  Canseron  gave 
notice  of  a  motion,  which,  without  disturbing  the  existing  number 
of  members,  would  increase  the  i-epresentation  of  Upper  Canada, 
The  grei.t  bulk  of  the  western  HefornuM's,  and  some  Conservatives, 
declared  for  the  amendment,  but  the  French-Canadians  to  a  man 
voted  with  the  Ministry,  as  well  as  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  it 
was  lost  on  a  vote  of  .sixty-four  to  foi'ty-two,  while  John  Hillyard 
Cameron's  motion  fared  still  worse,  and  was  negatived  by  a  divi- 
sion of  eighty-one  to  thirty-three.     Ministers  were  safe  for  the  time 
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iH'iiig,  but  MOW  stood  o!i  (l.iui^crous  -rouiul,  'iiul  iiii<;ht  at  any 
julvcrse  nionuMit  lie  dctVatcd.  It  was  (juitf  evident  that  public 
opinion  in  ITppt^r  Canada  was  ahcady  far  in  advance  of  the  double- 
majority  expedient,  and  a  larj,'e  section  of  the  Jiet'orni  press  loudly 
denianiled  the  representative  jiosition  which  its  ;^reatly  increased 
population  and  wealth  entitled  that  Fr«>vinee  to  fill.  The  lapse  of 
tinio  and  the  proj^ress  of  th<!  country  had  tlius  cre;ited  a  political 
difficulty  of  const  intly-incn-'asing  uiai^nitude,  whi(;h  a  new  consti- 
tutional revolution  cjuld  alone  rein:;ilv.  Nor  did  Hi-own  lonj? 
rotnain  without  an  oj)portuiiity  to  a'^^ain  advocate  his  views  on  this 
point  in  the  Ass(Mnbly.  The  ehn/ition  (tf  Dr.  Connor,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  to  a  judgship  in  t!ie  Court  of  (Queen's  Bench,  created 
a  vacancy  in  the  repi-esentation  of  the  South  liidingof  Oxford,  for 
which,  early  in  March,  lirown  was  returned  ;  but  for  some  un- 
explained cause  a  month  elapsed  l)ef<>re  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House.  Most  pi'ol)ably  he  felt  disinclined  to  embari'ass  ministers 
l)y  pi'essing  his  peculiai-  views  on  rheir  notice  at  this  juncture. 

The  intellig<MU'e  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  softened, 
for  a  brief  space,  tlu^  asperities  of  pai'ty  :  and  the  10th  of  March, 
announced  as  the  wedding-day,  witnessed  tht^  adjournment  of  the 
Legislative  Council  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  Koyal  Highness. 
Hut  this  auspicious  event  produced  only  a  temporary  susptnsion  of 
the  political  storm  in  the  Assembly.  Scott's  separate  school  bill, 
which  conceded  some  privileges  to  lloman  Catholics,  awoke  anew 
th(!  hostility  of  western  lleformers,  thii'ty  of  whom  now  voted 
against  it,  a  circumstance  that  increased  still  further  the  dislike  of 
the  Lower-Canadians  to  co-o])erate  with  them.  Nor  was  t!ie  state- 
ment of  the  Finance  Minister,  Howland,  calculated  to  raise  the 
confidence  of  the  House  in  the  administration.  l>espite  the  largo 
increase  of  revenue  taxation  in  the  preceding  session,  the  deficit  in 
the  public  exche(|uer  was  still  (|uite  serious,  and  .showed  that  on 
this  most  im|)ortant  point  ministers  had  proved  unecjual  to  the 
redemption  of  their  ))romises.  John  A.  Macdonald  n(»w  saw,  with 
his  accustomed  shrewdness,  that  the  proper-  time  had  come  for 
adverse  action,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  moved  a  direct  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  administration.  A  vigorous  debate  ensuod 
which  lasted  for  four  days,  and  when  a  division  took  place  the 
(iovernment  was  defeated  l)y  a  majoiity  of  five,  the  vote  standing 
sixty-four  for  the  motion,  aiul  fifty-nine  against  it.  Ministers  had 
now  either  to  resign  or  appeal  1o  the  country.  They  chose  the 
latter  course,  and,  on  the  ll'thof  M.iy.  Monck,  in  a  bi-ief  speech, 
pr./rogued  Parliament,  with  a  view,  as  he  said,  to  its  immediate 
dissolution. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  approaching  election,  the  premier  recon- 
structed the  Cabinet  to  suit  liiniself,  retaining  oidy  three  ^i  his 
former  colleagues.  Tlsis  was  done  with  the  view  of  gathering  round 
him  a  larger  su|)port  fioin  the  Brown  section  of  the  western  Re- 
form Party,  and  of  pn>pitiating  the  Lower  Canadian  Rouges.    The 
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premier's  reconstruction  policy  was  loudly  denounced  as  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Conservative  press,  inasmuch  as  a  dissolution  hatl 
been  grantetl  in  favour  of  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Cabinet,  and  not 
in  behalf  of  its  successor,  the  Macdonald-Doi-ion  administi'ation."^ 
These  changes,  ho\vev(!r,  proved  of  no  great  ad\antage  to  Mac- 
donald,  for  if  he  gained  slightly  in  one  direction  he  lost  ground  in 
another,  McGee  and  some  others  of  his  former  supporters  now  going 
into  Opposition. 

Aside  from  the  excitement  causeil  by  a  general  election,  mid- 
summer produced  m)  domestic  events  of  importance.  In  tlielTuited 
States  the  army  conscription,  now  being  relentlessly  enforced, 
caused  the  greatest  alarm  among  their  people,  many  of  wiiom  fled 
across  the  borders  into  Canada,  while  \n  t\w  city  of  New  York  the 
dissatisfaction  broke  out  into  furious  riots,  wliich  produced  rob- 
beries, burnings,  and  much  bloodshed,  and  were  only  suppressed 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  refugees  fnmi  the  conscription  did 
not  prove  themselves  by  any  means  a  desirable  addition  to  our 
population.  Some  of  them  engaged  in  the  illegal  occupation  of 
procuring  Canadi.ms  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  very  ai-my  they  had 
themselves  declined  to  join  ;  while  others  had  recourse  to  still  more 
questionable  methods  to  oV»tain  a  living,  liut  while  the  progress  ot 
the  war  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  cotton  fajnine  in  tiie  Mother 
Country,  and  produced  the  greatest  suffering  among  its  patient 
operatives,  it  deepened  the  current  of  Canadian  prosperity,  and 
continued  to  create  a  lai'ge  market  for  our  surplus  produce. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  l.'kh  <^i  August.  Ulric  .1. 
Tessiei-  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  ;  and  Lewis 
Wallbridge,  Government  candidate.  s})eakei-  of  the  Assembly,  on  a 
vote  of  sixty-six  to  tifty-eight.  Monck's  speech  was  exceedingly 
non-committal,  and  did  not  develop  any  new  ideas  of  public  policy. 
When  the  address  came  up  for  discussion,  ministers  were  hotly 
assailed  on  the  score  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  premier  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  I'e- 
constructed  Cabinet  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor. Tlie  double-majority  princij)le  was  not  now  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  representation  by  ]iopulation  would  be  left  an  open  (jues- 
tion.  His  former  colleague,  Sicotte,  bitterly  assailed  him  for 
having  thus  shifted  his  ground,  and  charged  hin»  with  unfair  deal- 
ing towards  himself  in  the  formation  of  his  present  Cabinet ;  while 
the  explanations  of  Foley  and   McGee,   as   to   the  causes  of  their 

*  The  reconstructed  0;il)inet  stood  as  follows  :- 

Attorney-tJeneral,  West.  T,  S.  Maedoiiald  ;  Attorney-tieneral,  East,  An- 
toine  A.  iJorion  ;  Receiver-tJeneral.  William  I'.  Howlantl  ;  J'rovincial  Score- 
i/Ury  Adiim  J.  F.  Blair  ;  I'dstmastcr-fJoneral,  Oliver  Mowat  ;  Coiiiinissioiier 
of  <'ro\vii  Lands,  William  McDoiijiall  ;  Minister  of  Finniicc!,  I^utlier  H. 
Holdon  ;  (Commissioner  of  I'nMic  Works.  M.  [jaframlxiise  ;  President  of  the 
Onuncil.  Isidore  Thiltaiidei.n  ;  Minister  of  Am'iculture  and  Statistics.  Luc  li, 
de  Saint  Just  ;  Solieitor-(ieneral.  West,  vacant  ;  Solicitor  (ieneral,  East, 
L.  S.  H\uitinii;don. 
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coinpellofl  rosi'^nations,  were  also  very  hostile.  For  full  fourteen 
days  <li(l  the  debate  on  the  adrh-ess  drag  its  tedious  length  along  ; 
and,  on  the  liSth,  wiion  the  tini!  division  was  taken,  sixty-thrtje 
voted  for  ministers  and  sixty  against  them.  Foley,  Sicotte,  and 
Mctree,  all  late  colleagues  of  the  premier,  voted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  now  evident  that  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  was 
an  excessively  we.ik  one.  A  discussion  which  ensued,  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  having  another  removal  of  the  .seat  of  government  to 
Toronto,  in  the  interval  of  the  com[)lotion  of  the  public  buihlings  at 
Ottawa,  still  further  damag^'il  ministers,  who  opposed  t\\o,  change, 
with  western  members.  Nor  was  the  annual  budget  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Minister,  very  reassuring.  He  showed  that  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  would  be  61'>,  1 19,200,  including  iB4,294,- 
000  for  the  redemi)tion  of  tlu;  seigniorial  tenure  bonds,  and  leaving 
!i?10,91 1,090  as  the  ordiuiM-y  outlay.  The  gross  debt  of  Canada, 
funded  and  floating,  was  estimated  by  the  ministe?-  at  .*$ 7 0,000, 000, 
and  the  annual  intei-est,  which  the  country  had  to  pay,  at  $r),.'')()3,- 
2G3.  The  total  deticit  in  the  revenue  since  IH.IJ,  amounted  to 
.*?  12,000,000,  an(i  he  stated  that  some  means  nmst  now  be  devised 
to  produce  an  additional  sum  of  .$2,000,000  annually,  in  order  to 
make  the  public  income  ecpial  to  the  expenditure.  The  financial 
ditliculties  thus  developed,  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  public  men  and  press  of  England,  to  have  Canada  plac<i 
itself  in  a  still  better  position  for  d(ifence. 

But  small  as  the  (xovernment  majority  was  it  held  .solidly  to- 
gether, and  carried  it  safely  through  the  session,  wJiich  terminated 
on  the  loth  of  October.  To  accomplish  this  object,  however,  min- 
isters had  to  trim  their  course  with  the  greatest  care,  and  introduce 
no  important  measures  which  might  provoke  defeat.  With  a  war- 
cloud  liiiing  the  horizon,  that  might  at  any  time  break  with  disas- 
trous force,  the  Houthern  Confederacy  giving  evidence  of  exhaustion, 
which  must  erelong  leave  the  victors  at  leisure  to  turn  their  arms 
in  this  direction,  and  Congress  authorising  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  gi\'e  the  necessaty  notice  to  terminate  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty,  never  was  a  strong  government  more  i-ecjuired  in 
Canada  than  at  this  juncture.  The  constitution  was  now  fairly 
on  its  trial,  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  the  aflairs  of  this  country, 
and  how  the  ditliculties  of  the  situation  were  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  became  a  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  with  many  think- 
ing people. 

The  new  year  did  not  open  at  all  brightly  for  Canada,  and  poli- 
tical matters  still  continued  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state. 
At  a  public  dinner,  given  to  ministers  at  ( )ttawa,  McDougall,  1864. 
now  Commissioner  of  Cr(>wn  Lands,  stated  that  he  had 
abandoned  representation  by  population,  because  he  had  found  it 
to  be  impracticable,  and  was  bitterly  taken  to  task  by  the  (/lohfi  for 
the  expression.  Brown  still  clung  tenaciously  to  his  opinions  on 
this  point,  And  had  continued  to  hojie  that  ministers  might  be  in- 
duced  to  take   the  question  up,  until  McDougall's  language  unde- 
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caived  him,  and  ho  now  niado  no  secret  of  his  dissatisfaction  and 
hostility.  This  circumstance  had  a  daniai^dng  effect  on  tlie  Cabinet, 
tlie  position  of  wliich  was  stil!  furtiier  weakened  by  an  occurrence 
that  now  took  place.  Th(!  olHce  of  Solicitor-lxeneral  West  had  been 
kept  vacant,  and  towards  the  close  of  IHO.'^  was  accepted  by  Albert 
N.  Richards,  a  Brockvilh!  ban-istcr  of  reputation,  and  member  for 
the  Soutli  Riding  of  Leeds,  wiio  hatl  been  previously  returned  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundrerl  and  thirty-tive.  Early  in  January  the 
writ  for  his  prt!sunied  re-election  was  issue;!  ;  but  great  exertions 
being  made  by  the  Opposition,  he  was  defeated  by  a,  majority  of 
seventv-tive,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  polled,  and  a  Conservative  returned  in  iiis  stead.  This 
was  a  seven;  blow  to  ministers,  reduced  their  actuil  majority  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  one,  and  muiili  speculation  was  now  in- 
dulged in  as  to  what  course  they  would  pursue. 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  February. 
Monck's  speech  informed  the  puljlic  that  he  had  taken  steps  for  the 
better  organisation  of  the  militia  force  and  volunteers,  under  the 
act  of  the  preceding  session  ;  that  the  period  was  approaching  when 
notice  might  b(;  given  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  by 
either  party  ther-eto  ;  and  that  he  had  devoted  his  best  attention  to 
the  great  interests  involved.  H(;  furt!ier  stated  that  the  Ottawa 
buildings  had  been  prosecuted  with  much  diligence  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  and  a  fresh  contract  entered  into  for  ocean  steam- 
ship mail  service.  The  debate  on  the  address  wt\akened  the  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministry  of  several  oi  its  supporters.  The  Opposition, 
however,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  move  any  amendment,  and 
waited  for  a  more  favourable  oppoitunity  to  assail  it.  A  motion 
made  by  Brown,  on  the  14th,  having  refenmce  to  representation  by 
population,  still  further  embarrassed  ministers.  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  now  vainly  essayed  to  strengthen  his  Cabinet,  and  with  that 
view  made  overtures  to  leadeis  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Opposition. 
But  these  being  rejected,  and  Brown  having  openly  stated  in  the 
House  that,  circumstanced  as  ministers  were,  they  had  better  re- 
sign, they  succumbed  to  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  and 
surrendered  their  portfolios  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral. Blair,  a  member  of  the  Uppei-  House,  and  Provincial  Secre- 
tary in  the  late  administration,  was  now  sent  for  by  Monck  to  form 
a  new  Government.  i^ut  this  gentleman  failing  to  succeed,  Sir  E. 
P.  Tache,  a  Lower  Canadian  Consei'vative,  was  next  requested  to 
undertake  the  ditiicult  task.  He  at  first  declined  the  proffered 
honour,  but  finally,  at  the  solicitation  of  Cartier  and  other  friends, 
consented  to  form  a  new  administration.  He  succeeded,  and  when 
the  House  assembled  on  the  30th  of  March,  Cauchon  informed  it 
that  a  Cabinet  had  been  completed,  with  Tache,  as  Receiver-Gen- 
eral and  Minister  of  Militia,  at  its  liead.  Its  proposed  policy  was 
announced  to  be  the  placing  of  the  militia  force  on  the  best  possible 
footing,  without  increasing  the  existing  ex.pense,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  a  commercial  union  with  tlie  lower  or 
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swil)oard  Provinces,  the  readjustment  of  the  canal  tolls  so  as  to 
secure  western  trade,  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  seat  of 
government  at  Ottawa,  departmental  and  fiscal  reform,  and  the 
(liu'stion  of  representation  to  remain  an  open  one.*  The  House 
ailjourned  until  the  3rd  of  May,  to  enable  the  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet  to  complete  their  arrangements,  and  to  go  to  their  con- 
stituents for  re-election.  They  were  all  again  returned,  after  several 
sharp  contests,  with  the  exception  of  Foley,  who  was  beaten  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Waterloo  by  Bowman,  a  local  Reformer. 

But  ministers,  on  resuming  their  seats,  speedily  realised  that  the 
Opposition  was  not  disposed  to  treat  either  them  or  their  policy 
with  much  forbearance.  A  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  cheered  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  would  at  last  rise  superior  to  party,  show  that  he  was  a  true 
patriot,  and  relieve  the  constitutional  strain  by  pursuing  a  moderate 
course.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  adopt  this  policy,  that 
it  was  now  a  question  between  duty  to  his  party  and  duty  to  his 
country  ;  and  that  to  overthrow  the  new  administration  might  lead 
to  a  dead-lock  fatal  to  the  working  of  the  constitution.  "  Did  they 
spare  us,"  bitterly  retorted  Macdonald  with  flashing  eye,  "  when 
our  overthrow  was  an  equal  menace  to  the  constitution  ?  No  !  I 
shall  oppose  them  now  as  I  have  never  done  before  ;  it  is  useless  to 
talk  to  me  of  forbearance."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
Ministry  was  assailed  at  every  point,  their  official  programme  met 
l)y  scathing  ridicule  and  condemnation,  and  every  patriotic  aspira- 
tion lay  crushed  out  of  sight  by  the  intense  bitterness  of  party 
feeling.  The  factious  spirit  of  the  Assembly  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  wholly  forgetful  of  the  great  public  interests  at  stake, 
it  appeared  to  be  the  sc^le  aim  of  each  of  the  rival  parties  to  defeat 
their  opponents,  and  secure  themselves  in  power.  On  the  13th  of  May 
a  motion  of  non-confidence  in  ministers,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  advised  the  issuing  of  an  "  order  in  council  "  reducing  the 
canal  tolls,  was  moved  by  the  Opposition.  The  vote  stood  sixty- 
tour  to  sixty-two.  The  narrow  majority  of  two  was  in  favour  of 
tlie  Ministry,  which  still  clung  to  power,  although  unable  to  initiate 
any  important  legislation,  or  to  carry  on  the  public  business  with 
due  effect.  On  the  14th  of  June,  it  was  again  assailed  by  a  fresh 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  based  on  a  transaction  which  took 
place  four  years  before.  Gait,  then  Finance  Minister  in  the  Cartier- 
Macdonald  Government,  had,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
made  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  the  city  of  Montreal,  to  enable   it  to 
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*  The  Ministry  was  composed  as  follows  ; — 

Receiver-General  and  Minister  of  Militia,  Sir  E.  P.  Tache  ;  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  East,  Cartier  ;  Minister  of  Finance.  Gait ;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  Chapais  ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  McGee  ;  Solicitor-General,  East, 
Liiii::uvin  ;  Attorney  General.  West,  John  A.  Macdonald  ;  Commissioner  of 
»>own  Lands,  (/ampbell  ;  President  of  the  Council,  Buchanan  ;  Postmaster- 
General,  Foley  ;  Provincial  Secretary,  Simpson  ;  Solicitor-General,  West, 
Coukburn, 
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redeem  bonds  given  to  tlu^  Atltintic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway 
Company.  When  a  CoverninHnt  motion  was  made  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  supply,  Dorion  moved  an  amendment  censuring  this  trans- 
action. The  Ministry,  althougii  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a 
former  Government,  now  expressed  its  determination  to  sustain 
(rait,  and  to  share  any  censure  that  might  be  cast  upon  him.  He 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  much  plausibility  and  power,  and 
although  it  was  felt,  that,  even  at  its  worst  aspect,  he  could  only 
be  held  accountal)le  for  negligence  in  keeping  the  public  accounts, 
the  Ministry  was  d(;feated  by  a  majority  of  two,  the  vote  standing 
sixty  to  fifty-eight  ;  Rankin  and  Duncan,  two  of  its  supporters 
hitherto,  going  over  to  the  Opposition. 

Faction  had  now  literally  exhausted  itself,  the  public  affairs  of 
the  country  were  comi)letely  at  a  stand-still,  and  for  the  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  constitutional  government  had  finally  ended  in  total 
failure.  Repeated  changes  of  Cabinets  had  been  tried,  dissolutions 
of  Parliament  had  been  resorted  to,  every  constitutional  specific 
had  been  tested,  but  all  alike  had  failed  to  unravel  the  Gordian 
Knot  which  party  spirit  had  tied  so  firmly  round  the  destinies  of 
Canada.  And  the  public  stood  aghast  at  this  state  of  things  ;  while 
the  lovers  of  British  constitutional  govermnent  regarded  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  with  unlimiced  dismay.  Lord  Sydenham's  Act 
of  Union  had  already  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  from  the  progress  of 
events,  and  the  bitter  antag(»nisms  of  party  and  race,  had  arisen  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  imperatively  pointed  to  a  fresh  constitu- 
tional revolution,  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  pre- 
sented themselves.  Nor  could  the  douV)le-majority  principle  be 
now  resorted  to,  as  even  a  tenjporary  specific  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Lower  Canadians  would  never  agree,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  concede  a  representative  preponderance  to  the  sistei' 
Province.  Ministers  found  themselves  in  a  serious  dilemma,  and 
it  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  determine  on  the  best  line  of  pro- 
cedure. Party  spirit  ran  altogether  tot)  high  to  permit  of  an 
attempt  to  win  support  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  by  a 
coalition  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  it  appeared,  for  the 
moment,  that  in  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  electoi'ate,  lay  the  ordy  solution  of  the  existing  difficulty. 
Monck  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  gave  minister's  the  necessary 
authority  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  But,  before  any  steps  were 
taken  in  this  dir-ection,  a  new  and  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
unexpectedly  presented  itself.  On  the  next  day  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Ministry,  Brown  had  a  conversation  with  Alexander  Morris 
and  John  Henry  Pope,  two  Conservative  member's  of  the  Assembly, 
during  Wiiich  he  expressed  his  regret  for  the  gr-ave  crisis  that  had 
arisen,  stated  that  it  could  not  be  overcome  by  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  and  declared  that  an  earnest  effort  should  now  be  made  to 
settle,  for  all  time,  the  existing  disagreenrent  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  Brown  wf.s  the  chair*nian  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, appointed  some  time  before,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
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best  means  to  remedy  the  difticulties  which  had  arisen  in  conduct- 
ing the  Government.  Its  report  had  been  mad(»  to  the  House  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  strongly  reflected  Brown's  own  views 
as  to  the  joint  and  several  authority  sciieme,  which  iiad  been  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  columns  of  the  (Hohr.  This  report  also 
stated,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  had  held  several  meet- 
ings, given  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  submitted  to  them, 
and  were  in  favour  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  federative 
system,  applied  eithei-  to  Canada  alone,  or  to  all  the  British  North 
American  Provinces.  Bnnvn  expressed  his  personal  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  existing,  or  any  other,  administration,  in  deal- 
ing protnptly  and  iirmly,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  pending  ditiiculties,  and  consented  that  his  views 
siiould  be  comnmnicated  to  the  Cabinet.  Tiiis  proposition  threw  a 
i-ay  of  light  amid  the  gloom  that  now  beset  the  onward  patiiway  of 
ministers,  who,  in  their  extremity,  eagerly  grasped  at  the  only 
course  which  promised  certain  relief.  In  the  "joint  authority  " 
scheme  of  George  Brown,  so  frecjuently  voted  down,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  in  Parliament,  and  so  mercilessly  ridiculed,  at  times,  by 
friend  and  foe  alike,  the  Cabinet  at  last  saw  the  only  safe  road  out 
of  the  constitutional  difficulties  which  had  arisen.  The  darkness 
of  night  had  at  length  passed  away,  and  success  dawned  upon 
an  agitation  based,  as  matters  then  presentiul  themselves,  upon 
(•orre"t  political  principles,  the  advocacy  of  which  had  so  long!ap- 
peared  utterly  hopeless,  and  only  worthy  of  being  classed  as  the  idle 
dream  of  an  impracticable  t!>eorist.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
project  must  at  once  lead  to  a  new  Coalition  Government,  give  the 
facile  opportunists  of  the  John  A.  Macdonald  school  a,  fresh  lease 
of  power,  soften,  if  not  wholly  neutralise,  the  antagonism  of  its 
chief  promoter,  and  effectually  weaken  the  bitter  (Jaelic  belliger- 
ancy  of  John  Sandfield  Macdonald.  All  this  was  clearly  seen  by 
ministers  ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  meeting  Brown's  opportune  ad- 
vances. On  the  17th,  he  was  waited  upon,  in  his  rooms  at  the  8t, 
Louis  Hotel,  by  John  A.  Macdonald  and  (xalt,  who  informed  him 
that  they  had  been  charged  by  their  colleagues  tft  ask  his  co-opera- 
tion in  strengthening  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  settling  the 
sectional  differences  existing  betweeia  Uppei*  and  TiOwer  Canada, 
and  SO  as  to  permit  of  the  public  business  being  efficiently  con- 
ducted. Brown  replied  that  nothing  l)ut  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  existing  crisis,  and  the  hope  of  settling  the  sectional  troubles  of 
the  Province  forever,  could,  in  his  opinion,  justify  their  meeting 
together  for  any  political  action  ;  but  he  was  now  prepared  to  waive 
all  personal  considerations  for  the  puMic  benefit.*  He  thus  stood 
the  sole  master  of  the  situation,  an<l  his  hour  of  triumph  had  at  last 
come  to  him  in  the  most  ample  manner.  The  man  who  had  so 
deftly  snatched  the  falling  sceptre  of  Francis  Hincks  from  his  hand, 
who  had  constantly  traversed  all  his  plans  and   neutralised  his 

*  Mackenzie's  Life  of  George  Brown,  p.  88. 
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policy,  who  had  been  his  perpetual  opponent  at  every  point,  and 
the  shafts  of  whose  keen  wit  had  so  often  transfixed  his  "joint 
authority  "  idea — ^that  man  was  now  a  suppliant  for  his  support, 
and  in  order  to  ac(|uire  tiiat  support  stood  prepared  to  adopt  the 
policy  he  had  so  often  covered  with  sarcasm,  and  to  aid  in  carrying 
it  into  practical  effect.  And  George  Brown's  Reform  friends,  so 
restive  under  his  leadership,  which  had  been  little  better  hitherto 
than  that  of  the  mere  agitator,  and  whicli  had  never  led  them  into 
power,  or  secured  for  them  the  emoluments  of  place,  so  intensely 
sighed  for  by  the  Canadian  professional  politician,  in  imitation  of 
his  American  cousin  ;  who  had  recently  essayed  to  stand  without 
him  and  failed — these  friends  must  now  bend  to  him  as  the  real 
master  of  the  situation  after  all,  and  admit  his  line  of  policy  to 
have  been,  all  along,  the  true  one  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  that  which  the  country  required.  His  position,  at  the  moment, 
was  most  certainly  a  proud  and  commanding  one,  and  its  import- 
ance was  fully  realised  by  him.  Nor  did  he  now  engage  to  give 
his  support,  in  carrying  out  even  his  own  especial  views,  without 
"due  and  even  urgent  .soHcitation,  and  so  as  to  emphasise  that  sup- 
port, and  make  it  appear  still  more  valuable.  His  candle  was  not 
to  l)e  hid  under  a  bushel,  by  any  means.  On  the  contrary  its  light 
must  be  made  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  shine  to  iiis 
own  advantage.  He  cleai'ly  guaged  the  whole  situation,  and  was 
perfectly  cool  and  cautious  throughout  the  protracted  negotiations 
that  ensued.  On  the  19th  a  satisfactory  basis  of  agreement  was  at 
last  completed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  put  into  writing,  at  Brown's  desire,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
future  misunderstanding.*  Two  days  afterwards  a  meeting  of  the 
Upper  Canada  members  of  the  Opposition  was  held  in  Quebec,  at 
which  Brown's  course  was  fully  endorsed,  and  he  was  asked  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  to  a  close.  He  was  also  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  three  Reform  members  who  were  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  in  order 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  stipulated  arrangements  as  to  Confedera- 
tion and  otherwise.!  Although  very  unwilling  to  take  the  latter 
step,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  the  urgency 
of  circumstances,  and  the  representations  of  John  A.  Macdonold, 
who  emphatically  declared  that  his  presence  in  the  Government 
was  indispensable  to  success.  It  was  a  shrewd,  yet  graceful,  act  of 
flattery  from  his  ancient  opponent,  and  had  unquestionably  a  molli- 

*  The  Government  are  prepared  to  jjledge  themselves  to  bring  in  a  measure 
next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties  by  introducmg 
the  federal  principle  into  ( 'anada.  coupled  with  such  provision  as  will  permit 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  North- West  Territory  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  same  system  of  government.  And  the  Guvernment  will  seek,  by 
sending  representatives  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  England,  to  secure  the 
assent  of  those  interests  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  own  legislation, 
to  such  a  measure  as  may  enable  all  British  North  America  to  be  united  under 
a  general  legislature  based  upon  the  federal  ^irinciitle. -  A  greeme  tit  tvith  Brown. 

t  Mackenzie's  Life  of  George  Brown,  p.  92. 
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fying  effect  for  the  time  being.  So  Brown  became  President  of  the 
Council,  William  McDoug.ill,  Provincial  Secretary,  and  Oliver 
Mowat,  Postraaster-(ieneral  ;  and  John  A.  Macdonahl,  the  master- 
spirit of  the  negotiations  on  tin;  Conservative  side,  sat  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  the  most  able  and  bitter  of  all  his  political  foes.  With 
his  usual  Scotch  shrewdness  and  tact  he  had  skilfully  used  circum- 
stances in  his  own  behalf,  showed  himself  to  be  a  consummate  op- 
portunist, and  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  a  new  policy,  which 
afterwards  gave  him,  for  many  a  day,  a  lease  of  that  power  which 
f(»ruied  the  essence  of  his  existence.  Thus  a  strong  coalition  gov- 
fnunent  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  newly-accepted  policy  of 
Confederation,  and  although  extreme  parties,  here  and  there,  grum- 
bled at  these  arrangements,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  thankful  that  the  dangerous  crisis  had  been 
s;ifely  passed,  gladly  accepted  the;  situation,  and  calmly  and  conti- 
(IcMitly  awaited  the  progress  of  events.  Never  before  had  a  coali- 
tion been  more  opportune.  It  renderetl  the  goverriment  of  the 
country  again  respectable,  elevated  it  above  the  accidents  of  faction, 
and  enabled  it  to  wield  the  administrative  power  with  that  firmness 
and  decision,  so  requisite  during  the  trying  and  critical  period 
which  speedily  ensued,  ft  would  indeed  seem  as  if  a  special 
Providence  was  controlling  matters  fur  its  own  wise  purposes,  and 
evoking  results  from  the  ambitions  and  passions  of  partisiin  leaders, 
directly  tending  to  elevate  this  country  to  a  position  of  greater 
eminence,  and  of  increased  usefulness  atnong  the  nations.  The 
curtain  fell  on  the  Parliamentary  drama  on  the  30th  of  June.  But 
faction,  even  yet,  was  not  wholly  extinct,  and  soon  found  a  pro- 
minent exponent  in  Matthew  Crcoks  Cameron,  a  Reformer,  who 
now  contested  North  Ontario  with  McDougall,  and  beat  him  by 
one  hundred  votes.  The  latter  was  not,  however,  left  without  a 
se;it  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  subsequently  returned  by  the 
thoughtful  Scotch  settlors  of  North  Lanark,  who  gave  him  a  large 
majority  over  Rosamond,  a  cloth  manufacturer  of  Almonte,  whose 
father,  an  Irish  Conservative  of  the  straitest  school,  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  coalition,  by  voting  for  the  new  Provincial  Se- 
cretary and  agninst  his  own  son. 

Very  speedily  did  the  pi-ogress  of  events  develop  the  necessity  of 
a  strong  Government.  Hitherto  the  long  frontier  of  Canada  had 
been  wrapt  in  the  most  profound  (juiet  ;  and  while  this  country 
afforded  a  ready  and  safe  asylum  to  Southei'n  refugees,  no  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Xorth  in  the  purchase  of  remounts 
for  its  cavalry,  and  of  other  sup])lies.  Nor  unless  in  very  glaring 
cases,  which  could  not  possibly  be  overlooked,  were  any  active  steps 
taken  to  prevent  recruits  for  its  armies  from  passing  out  of  Canada 
in  no  inconsiderable  numbers.  But  this  condition  of  affairs  was 
now  about  to  be  verj  materially  altered.  Sorely  pressed  in  all  their 
coasts,  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  European  intervention  in 
their  behalf,  the  Confederate  authorities  essayed,  in  the  month  of 
September,  to  effect  a  diversion  in  their  favour  from  the  Canadian 
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tVouti*!!'  to  iiH'Miicc  the  dt't't'iiceloss  borders  of  the  Noithern  States, 
and  thus,  if  possihle,  to  cause  a  war  l)etween  them  and  (Jreat 
Britain.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  two  American  .steamboats,  the 
Philo  I'ni'soiix  and  /s/n)i'/  (^mt'ti,  were  .seized  on  Lake  Erie  by  Con- 
federate <l(!spei'adoes,  .sonje  of  whom  had  been  refugees  in  this 
country,  with  the  immediate  <lesign  of  releasing  a  number  of 
Southern  })ri.s<jners,  confined  on  Johnson's  Ishind,  and  of  destroying 
the  lake  shijtping.  iJut  beyond  the  seizure  of  the.se  steamboats, 
their  partial  plunder,  and  the  great  alarm  occasioned  for  the 
moment,  no  other  injury  was  inflicted.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
excitement  which  these  acts  produced  died  away  when,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  a  body  of  twenty-three  Southern  refugees  made  a  raid 
on  the  little  N'ermont  town  of  Saint  Albans,  clo.se  to  the  Canadian 
frontier  ;  shot  an  American  citizen  there,  robbed  its  banks  of  !s>23;>, 
000  in  current  funds,  and  then  hastily  retreated  acro.ss  the  bordei-. 
The  Canadian  authorities  promptly  arrested  fourteen  of  the.se  n«ar- 
auders,  who  were  connnitted  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Montreal  gaol. 
Nevertiiele.s.s,  our  relations  with  the  United  States  were  now  nuu-li 
disturbed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  incur  a  large  outlay,  in  polic- 
ing the  frontier  with  thirty  volunteer  companies,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  further  raids  of  a  similar  character.  It  was  also 
disemed  expedient  to  pass  a  stringent  act  for  the  prevention  of  out- 
rages on  the  borders,  and  to  enable  the  Governor-General  to  order 
disorderly  aliens  to  leave  the  Province,  or,  in  case  of  their  reiusal 
to  do  so,  to  connnit  them  to  prison  during  pleasure. 

These  unpleasant  circumstances,  and  others  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter, caused  the  Canadian  people  to  long  earnestly  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  I^ut  the  re-election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  in 
November,  phiinly  established  the  fact  that  the  Northern  people  had 
determined  to  prolong  the  struggle,  until  the  total  subjugation  of 
the  South  had  been  accomplished.  During  the  progress  of  the  war, 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Northern 
States.  At  first  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  without  any  re- 
ference to  slavery,  was  the  .sole  object  aimed  at.  But  rendered 
desperate  by  repeated  defeat  and  disaster,  and  coming  to  regard 
slavery  as  the  true  cause  of  all  their  difficulties,  its  total  extinction 
was  finally  aimed  at  ;  and  to  this  task,  by  the  re-election  of  Lincoln, 
did  the  Northern  people  apply  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
South  was  equally  resolute  in  the  preservation  of  slavery,  and  in 
founding  an  empire  having  that  institution  for  its  basis.  So  the 
struggle  inust  be  prolonged  until  the  total  defeat  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerents,  and  it  only  remained  for  Canadians  to  fold 
their  arras  and  look  patiently  on.  Meanwhile,  the  bitter  feelings 
provoked  by  the  Lake  Erie  outrage  and  the  Saint  Albans'  raid,  as 
well  as  by  the  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  South  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Canadian  journals,  reacted  most  unfavourably  on  this 
country,  and  materially  tended,  in  conjunction  with  other  adverse 
causes,  to  the  speedy  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The 
hurried  and  indecent  discharge  of  the   Saint   Albans'  raiders,   by 
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Judge  Coursol,  of  Montretil,  '.n  Decemhor,  on  tho  jGjround  that  tlioy 
l)!id  acted  under  instructions  t'loin  the  Confederate  States,  and  were 
lawful  belligerents,  and  the  illegal  surren<ler  to  them  of  .51)0,000  «»f 
sti»len  money,  which  tiie  (Jcjvernnient  had  sul)se(ju«'ntly  to  repay, 
by  the  police-chief  of  that  city,  still  further  cttmplicated  matters, 
and  intensiHed  the  unpleasant  relations  now  subsisting  with  the 
L'nited  States. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  this  country,  the  project 
of  a  confederation  of  all  the  North  American  Provinces  had  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Mother 
Counti-y,  and  was  very  generally  regai-dcd  there  as  the  true  metluxl 
of  rcMnoving  the  ditUculties  that  now  enveloped  Canada,  both  as 
regai'ded  the  (juestion  of  <lefence,  looming  up  at  this  juncture  into 
great  importance,  and  the  legislative  situation.  The  idea  of  a  Union 
b(!tween  themselves  had  already  l)een  agitated  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  wa.s  very  favourably  regai'(led  there,  and  during  Septem- 
ber a  conference  was  held  at  Ci)arlottetown,  Prince  Edvvard  Island, 
to  arrange  its  conditions,  ft  at  once  occurred  to  the  astute  mind 
of  John  A.  Macd(^nald,  that  this  circumstance  could  be  turned  to 
protitable  account,  in  promoting  the  pi-oject  of  general  Confedera- 
tion, which  he  had  now  so  much  at  heart.  The  Cabinet  fell  readily 
into  his  views,  and  eight  of  its  members,  including  Brown  and  him- 
self, proceeded  to  Charlottetown.  Although  having  no  official 
standing  at  the  conference,  the}  were  at  once  invited  to  join  in  its 
discussions,  a  courtesy  of  which  they  promptly  availed  themselves, 
soon  converted  tiie  majority  of  the  delegates  to  theii*  views,  and  at 
their  suggestion  an  eidarged  project  of  Confederation  was  readily 
entertained.  "  The  Canadians  descentled  upon  us,"  said  one  of  the 
islanders  afterwards,  "and  before  they  were  three  days  amongst 
us  we  forgot  our  own  schetne  and  thought  only  about  theirs."  '*  This 
scheme  of  ours,"  wittily  remarked  ^[acdonald  to  a  colleague,  as  he 
walked  to  his  hotel,  "  like  Aaron's  serpent,  has  swallowed  all  the 
others."  The  Maritime  delegates  found  it  impossible  to  agree  upon 
a  capital  for  their  proposed  union,  owing  to  local  jealousies,  and 
accordingly  lent  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  project  of  a  larger  scheme 
of  federation  than  was  at  first  proposed  ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  convention  should  adjf)urn  to  a  date  to  be  Hxed  by  the 
(Ittvernor-General,  and  then  re-assendjle  at  Quebec.  From  Char- 
lottetown the  Canadian  ministers  proceeded  to  Halifax,  and  after- 
wards to  St.  John  ;  and  their  able  s[)eeches  at  baiujuets  given  in 
their  honour  at  both  cities,  did  much  to  promot(^  ihe  project  of 
Confederation.  Upon  their  return  home  they  formally  advised 
Monck  of  the  great  success,  so  far,  of  their  mission,  and  I'ecom- 
niended  the  appointment  of  an  early  day  for  the  conference  at 
Quebec.  The  10th  of  Octol)er  was  accordingly  decided  upon,  and 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  all  the  Maritime  Provinces  duly  noti- 
fied of  the  time  of  meeting.  It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  and  the  dull  gray  rock  which  so  proudly  rose  above 
the  (juaint  old  city,  and  so  solidly  held  the  gateway  to  the   tipper 
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St.  Lawrence,  never  sentinelled  more  important  proceedings. — 
Canada  sent  its  whole  ministerial  Cabinet  of  twelve  to  the  con- 
ference ;  from  Nova  Scotia  came  tive  representatives,  with  Charles 
Tupper  at  their  head  ;  from  New  Brunswick  came  seven  delegates, 
with  Samuel  L.  Tilley  as  their  leader  ;  while  a  like  number  caiuf 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  with  John  Hamilton  Gray  at  the  front. 
Newfoundland  sent  only  two  representatives — F.  B.  Carter,  speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  and  John  Ambrose  Shea,  the  leader  of  the  Oppo 
sition.  The  conference  proceeded  to  business  by  electing  Sir  E. 
P.  Tache,  as  its  President,  and  Major  Hewitt  Bernard,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Canadian  Attorney-General,  as  its  secretary.  The  delegates 
proceeded  to  business  methodically  and  cautiously,  the  representa- 
tives of  each  province  having  a  close  eye  to  its  local  benefits,  and 
seeking  to  place  its  peculiar  atl vantages  in  the  best  possible  light. 
Canadians  pointed  to  their  vast  territorial  area,  their  national 
wealth,  and  their  important  population,  as  their  contributions  to 
tht!  proposed  state  ;  wldle  the  Maritime  Provinces  plumed  them- 
selves on  their  noble  harbours,  their  great  merchant  fleets,  and 
their  foreign  commerce.  In  addition,  Newfoundlanders  set  forth 
the  value  of  their  fisheries  and  their  mines  ;  New  Brunswickers 
pointed  to  the  vigorous  and  growing  trade  they  would  bring  into 
the  partnership  ;  Nova  Scotians  alluded  complacently  to  their  vast 
coal  fields  ;  while  Prince  Edward  Islanders  co(iuettishly  asserted 
their  claims  to  consideration,  as  representing  the  Isle  of  Wight  of 
British  North  America.  Gradually  ditticulties  were  smoothed 
down,  local  pretensions  regulated,  a  harmonious  basis  «)f  action 
settled  upon,  and  resolutions  adopted,  on  which,  subsequently,  the 
Imperial  Act  of  Confederation  was  based.  The  conference  held 
its  sessions  with  closed  doors,  and  finally  ended  its  proceedings  on 
the  28th  of  the  month. 

The  two  last  months  of  the  year  present  few  events  of  import- 
ance to  recortl.  As  the  Indian  summer  drew  towards  its  close, 
Oliver  Mowat  wearied  of  his  Cabinet  partnership,  and  took  refuge 
from  its  worries  and  cares  in  an  Upper  Canadian  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship, and  William  P.  Howland,  a  mail  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Reform  Party,  became  Postmaster-General  in  his  stead.  Howland 
had  gained  wide  experience  in  Government  affairs  as  the  Finance 
Minister  of  two  Reform  Cabinets,  and  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  man  of  high  character  and  sound  judgment.  His  Jippoint- 
nient  to  office  was  well  received  by  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
people  of  West  York  re-elected  him  by  acclamation. 

Parliament  met  at  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  January.     Monck's 

speech  congratulated  the  Chambers  on  the  "  general  con- 
1865.    tentment  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Province,  and 

the  continuance  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace."  He 
alluded  also  to  the  outrages  on  the  American  frontier,  the  perpe- 
trators of  which  had  sought  refuge  in  Canada,  rendering  a  detective 
police  system  necessary  ;  to  the  calling  out  a  portion  of  the  volun- 
teer force  and  its  prompt  response  ;  and  asked  for  larger  powers  to 
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(l«al  with  persons  who  violatccl  the  right  of  .asylum  in  this  country. 
The  progress  of  Confederation  was  bri«;rty  yet  pointedly  limned  out, 
and  the  Legislature  inf<.i  med  that  Her  iSlaJesty's  .Secretary  of  Htate 
was  prepared  to  introduce  a  mi^asuro  into  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
to  give  effect  to  the  Acts  of  Union  which  might  be  passed  by  the 
different  local  legislatures.  It  remained  with  the  public  men  of 
British  North  Ainef-ica  to  say,  whether  the  vast  tract  of  country 
which  they  inhabited  should  be  consolidated  into  a  state,  combin- 
ing within  its  area  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness,  providing 
for  the  security  of  its  component  parts,  and  contributing  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  empire  ;  or  whether  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  which  it  was  constituted,  sljould  remain  in  their  present 
fragmentary  and  isolated  condition,  comj)arativ«'ly  powerless  for 
nmtual  aid,  and  incapable  of  undertaking  their  proper  share  of 
Imperial  responsibility.  Monck  closed  his  spet'ch  by  fervently  pray- 
ing, that  in  the  discussion  of  an  issue  of  such  moment,  their  minds 
might  be  guided  to  such  conclusions  as  would  redound  to  the  honour 
of  their  sovereign,  the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  and  their  own  repu- 
tation as  patriots  and  .statesmen. 

On  the  2.3rd,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration 
the  address  in  reply,  when  two  L(j\ver  Canadians,  Dorion,  of 
Hochelaga,  and  Laframbtjise,  moved  in  amendment  thereto,  that 
the  House  did  not  desire  to  disturb  existing  political  relations,  nor 
to  create  a  new  nationality.  Only  four  LTpper  Canadians  supported 
this  amendment,  and  the  whole  number  in  favour  of  which  was 
but  twenty-tive,  while  sixty-four  voted  against  it.  On  the  12th 
paragraph  of  the  address,  asserting  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  union,  being  put  to  vote,  there  were  seventy  yeas  and  oidy 
seventeen  nays,  not  one  member  of  IJritisli  origin  being  among  the 
latter.  Another  division  followed  with  like  result;  and  the  same 
day  the  address  was  fully  concuired  in.  What  a  ])rofound  relief 
was  this  from  the  wearisome  partisan  del)ates,  which  had  of  late 
years  characterised  the  moving  of  .-iddresses  !  So  far  as  Canada 
was  concerned.  Confederation  was  now  an  accomplished  fact ;  and 
the  subsequent  long  debates  on  the  question,  which  distinguished 
this  session,  were  mere  matters  of  form,  and  desiixned  to  give  ra:m- 
bers  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  individual  opinions  relative 
thereto,  to  be  recorded  in  a  "  blue  book  "  of  one  thousand  and 
tliirty-two  octavo  pages,  of  little  value;  to  the  historian,  and  no 
small  expense  to  the  country.  The  (juestion  was  finally  disposed 
of  by  a  motion  asking  an  Imperial  measure  of  Confederation,  w])ich 
the  House  enilorsed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-one  to  thirty-three.  On 
the  18th  of  March,  the  necessary  business  having  all  been  com- 
pleted. Parliament  was  prorogued. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  project  of  Confedera- 
tion had  already  encountered  serious  opposition.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  recent  general  election  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  a 
majority  hostile  to  the  proposed  union  ;  Nova  Scotia,  also,  showed 
a  disposition  to   ignore   the  action  of  its  delegates  at  the  Quebec 
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confercnwi  ;  th<!  Lfigi.sl.'iturft  of  Piinco  Edward  Islfind  passi^d  ro 
Holutions  wholly  aritu^onistin  to  CoTif«;(l(!ratioii,  and  Newfoundland 
repudiated  it  altoi^ethrr.  Notwithstanding  thesf;  discouragein<!nt.s 
the  Canadian  administration  determined  to  stand  firmly  hy  its 
purpose,  and  sent  Macdf»nald,  Cartier.  Mrown,  and  Oalt,  to  press 
the  project  of  Confederation  on  the  attention  of  the  Home  (iovern- 
ment.  The  Palmerston  a<lministrati(>n  gav«!  them  «;very  assurance 
of  the  most  cordial  support,  but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
effort  would  be  made;  to  coercj;  tlu;  Maritinu;  Provinces  into  Con- 
feileration  ;  and  that  tlujy  would  b(;  left  at  comjilete  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  the  measure  as  they  de(!m«'d  pr<»per.  An  hnperial 
guarantee,  however,  of  a  loan  to  construct  the  Intercolonial  Uaii- 
way  was  promised,  the  Imperial  obligation  of  flefending  every  por- 
tion of  the  empire  admitted,  and  the  com{)h^tion  of  tlu;  fortifications 
at  Quebec  and  their  necessary  ai-mament  with  m<Mlern  artillery 
agreed  to.  The  Canadian  delegates,  on  their  side,  undertook  to 
devote  all  theii  country's  resources,  both  in  men  and  mcmey,  to 
preserve  the  connection  with  the  Mother  C<»untry.  The  cession  of 
the  North  West  Territories,  by  the  Huflsf)n's  Bay  Company,  to 
Canada,  was  alsfj  considered,  and  it  waj  -igreed  that  steps  were  to 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tin;  rights  possess«;d  by  the  com- 
pany. These  negotiations  wen;  conduct«rd  alike  carefully  ar'«i  dis- 
creetly, and  at  their  close,  shortly  aft(!r  mid-summer,  the  deh^gates 
returned  home,  and  at  once  a[)plied  themselves  to  j)iepare  th(;ir 
report  for  submission  to  Parliam(!nt. 

While  a  revolution.  Hindered  tuicessary  by  the  (roursf;  of  events 
and  national  progress,  was  thus  b(!irig  peacfully  acconjplished  in 
Canada,  in  accordance  with  the;  expansive  characrtfu'  of  tin;  ihntrriW'V 
British  constitution,  the  dark  (irama  of  blood  (h'stined  to  recon- 
•struct  th(!  ivriWm  constitution  of  the  l/'nited  States,  with  slavery 
for  ever  blotted  out  from  their  escutcheon,  was  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close.  Before  Petersburg  the  silent  and  inflexibh;  (i^rant  still 
patiently  marshalled  his  legions  now  waiting  for  tlie  long-looked  ♦^oi" 
opportunity  to  crush  th<j  gallant  army  of  i^(»<;,  whose  flistant  rear 
was  already  threatenjid  by  tin;  vi(;torioiis  forces  of  Sherman,  sweep- 
ing down  in  a  desolating  current,  forty  miles  in  width,  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  South.  In  the  hist  ('ays  of  March,  the  w('stern 
army  of  invasion  was  not  two  hundred  mih^s  from  Iii(;hmond,  and 
the  dark  shadow  of  final  <lefeat  was  alrea<ly  settlitig  dowti  un  the 
slave  empire  of  the  Conf(!derat,<!  States.  The  sunshine  «)f  spring 
had  no  ray  of  hop(;  for  the  Soutli(!rn  oligarchs,  and  the  people  of 
Canada  watched  with  the  most  intense  interest  for  tlif^  final  catas- 
trophe. The  city  of  Washingt<»n  now  no  longiM"  feare«l  invasion, 
ami  while  the  South  grew  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  final  sti-uggle, 
and  the  perspiration  of  blood  coursed  down  her  limbs,  as  she  saw 
the  Hword  suspended  above  hei-  head  abf)ut  to  <lescend,  a  brilliant 
audience  assembh^d  in  tluj  capital,  on  tim  I  Ith  of  April,  at  Ford's 
theatre,  to  witness  a  comedy,  as  if  in  v(!ry  mockery  nf  her  woe. 
Flag's  gaily  decorated  the  President's  box,  brilliant  gas;iliers  flashed 
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tlifiir  light   on  th«  heuuty  of  t' 


ntious  iiHitropoIis,  and  a  soa  o 


)f 


rlclij^litefl  upturiiJid  faces  in  tli(.  .cA,  the  eye  from  the  glittering 

(Irfiss  eireh;  above.  The  curtain  rises  for  the  third  a(;t,  the  play 
pauses  for  a  iiioriient,  thv.rf.  is  a  {)istol  shot,  the  assassin  Hooth  leaps 
ujion  the  stage;  with  a  long  diigger  in  his  hanrl,  and  shouting  Sir, 
Ki'inppr  fi/ranii/ix,  the  motto  of  the  stat«;  of  Virginia,  disappeared  at 
the  back  of  the  scf^ne.  A  woman's  wailing  (.-ry  now  fell  [lainfully 
oil  the  ears  of  the  vast  audience,  and  it  was  s[)e«'dily  ascertained 
that  h(;r  husl)arid,  the  honest  and  genial  Abraham  Lincoln,  ha<l 
been  foully  murdered,  and  that  the  second  term  of  his  pn^sidency 
had  aln^ady  terminated.  A  [H'ofound  thrill  of  h(»rror  coursed 
through  tlie  veins  of  tlu;  (Janadian  [)eo[)le,  as  tlx;  telegiaph  flashf^d 
the  ri<!ws  of  the  dar'k  de(;d  throughout   the    length   and   breadth   of 


th.' 


anu 


And 


[)ublu;   meetings    w(!re 


held 


in  eveiy  direction,  at 


whicli  motions  were  passed  deprecating  tlu;  assassination,  an<l  ex- 
pressing the  most  profound  sympathy  tor  tlu;  i»eoj)leof  the  Northern 
States,  Ijincoln  dead  :  Ia'C,  dc.iciiU'il,  crushed  ;  .I<(linst.»n  surren- 
i\fri-(\  ;  the  empire  of  the  Scjuth  lay  in  bioken  fragments  in  the;  dust. 
(Jotton  was  no  longer  kin  r,  and  the  fetters  had  falh'n  from  the 
slave.  What  a  commentary  on.  human  hopes  and  ex()ectations  I 
History  had  again  ref)eated  itself,  and  in  our  own  tim<!S  demon- 
straterj  that  national  sins  beget  national  jtunishments,  a  lesson  it 
had  already  s(»  fr(!(juently  taught.  'I'he  upas  tree  of  slavery,  planted 
by  liritish  (rupidity  in  the  early  days  of  the  ohl  'I'hirteen  (lolonies, 
and  so  lf)vingly  wat(!red  at  a  later  period  by  the  United  States, 
themselves,  had  blossonsed  and  grown  until  its  pi'odigir)Us  size  ex- 
ffiid(!d  over  millions  of  human  chattels,  and  iiivolv«!d  eonnnercial 
and  political  inten!sts  oi  the  most  gigantic  proportions.  Its  branches 
spread  over  the  South  in  all  dii-ections,  while  its  baneful  o<lours  per- 
iiKN'ited  every  corn«!r  of  th*;  North,  floated  heavily  through  the;  ware- 
hous(!S  and  along  the  massivi^  (|Uiiys  of  [jiv<Mpool,  ;ind  taintcvl  th<! 
-itinosphere,  of  tin;  cotton  mills  of  Manchestei-.  No  wondei",  then, 
that  the  slave  nobles  fanciful  that  cotton  was  iinleed  king,  an<l  that 


their  caus<f  was  invincible 


•purning  tin;  numerical   suj)rema( 


:y  of 


the  North,  which  had  at  last  flared  to  assert  its«rlf  pftlitically,  in  the 
elc(  tion  of  the  obscun;  Illinois  lawyer,  Fjinc<»ln,  to  the  presidential 
'  liair,  they  rush<;d  into  war,  in  l^^fJi,  to  found  a  slavf;  empire,  and 
thus  ■)resented,  «>f  themselves,  the  solution  of  that  (|uestion  of  per- 
pt'tu  1  involuntary  S(!rvitude,  which  men  ha<l  so  long  icgarded  as 
utt'  ':  hopeless.  And  thus  di(|  the  Wise  hisjKisfir  of  human  events 
"  I'  tke  <;ven  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  ilim."  The  national  sin 
h;i(l  iiideffd  brought  d(»wn  the  natioii;il  punishment.  1 1  ho|)eI<!ssly 
(•iush(!(|  the  South,  it  jilaced  a  huge  burden  of  national  debt  on  a 
hitherto  almost  untaxed  people,  and  Liverpool  and  .Manchester,  the 
gre.it  marts  of  its  produftts,  partook  of  its  bittf^r  tribulation. 

I'fom  th(;  im{)osing  historical  events  ti-ansjiiring  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  wt;  now  turn  to  (!ont(!mplate  the  compar;it iv«^ly  ijuiet 
•  iiirent  of  Ca^jadian  affairs.  .VliilsuimnfM-  brought  with  it  sad  mis- 
fortune  for-   the   aticient   city  of   (Quebec.      Its  narrow  streets  anrl 
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frequently  recurring  wooden  buildings,  had  repeatedly  made  it  the 
scene  of  terrible  tires,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  a  new  conflagration 
ren  lared  three  thousan<l  people  homeless,  and  destroyed  property 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  For  the  last  time  the  Leg'slature  of 
United  Canada  assembled  there,  on  the  8th  of  August,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  deputation  to  England  relative  to  Confederation,  and 
to  complete  the  important  business  left  untinished  at  its  last  ses- 
sion. The  premier.  Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  had  died  a  few  days  before, 
and  Sir  Narcisse  Belleau,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  became 
his  successor  ;  so  the  public  business  moved  tranquilly  forward.  The 
session  was  an  unusually  short  one,  the  large  majority  now  wielded 
by  ministers  enabling  them  to  push  their  measures  through  the 
House  very  quickly.  Beyond  tlie  act  imposing  a  stamp-duty  on 
notes  and  bills,  it  developed  no  very  novel  feature  in  legislation, 
and  was  chiofly  distinguished  for  the  large  number  of  private 
measures  enacted.  TIk;  despatches  and  papers  laid  before  the  As- 
sembly stated  the  willingness  of  the  Home  Government  to  aid  in 
forwarding  Confederation,  and  that  it  had  already  instructed  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  to  give  all 
practicable  assistance  to  the  Canadian  Cabinet  in  order  to  procure 
the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  must  expire  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  March.  The  death  of  the  Imperial  premier.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  October,  produced  no  alteration  as  regarded  Cana- 
dian affairs,  and  the  policy  of  his  Cabinet  touching  them  was  fully 
adopted  by  its  successor.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
removal  at  length  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Ottawa,  and  the 
rumours  of  a  Fenian  invasion  from  the  United  States,  were  the  only 
events  of  note. 

In   the   beginning  of  January,  Brown  resigned   his  seat  in  the 

Cabinet,  in  consequence  apparently  of  a  disagreement  be- 
1866.    tween  his  colleagues  and  himself,  on  the  mode  of  procuring 

a  continuance  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  In  order- to  secure 
that  most  desirable  result,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  one 
exception,  were  in  favour  of  making  a  good  many  concessions  to 
the  ITnited  States,  and  of  accepting  legislative,  if  treaty,  reciprocity 
could  not  be  procured.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  agree 
to  accept  legislative  reciprocity,  which  might  be  terminated  at  any 
moment  by  a  vote  of  Congress  ;  and  was  opposed  to  making,  what 
he  deemed  to  be  unnecessary  concessions.  Finding  himself  thus  at 
issue  with  all  his  colle.-igues,  he  accordingly  resigned.  But  as  it 
soon  became  perfectly  plain,  that  neither  the  American  Government 
nor  Congress  would  agree  to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  in  any  shape 
in  which  it  could  be  at  all  accepted  by  Canada,  many  persons, 
among  whom  were  the  great  majority  of  his  own  political  friends, 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  Brown's  resignation,  and  considered  that  he 
should  have  remained  in  the  Cabinet  until  Confederation,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  entered  it,  had  been  fully  accomplished.  "  I 
was,"  said  he,  in  his  explanations  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
"  as  much  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  reciprocity  as  any  member  of 
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this  House,  but  I  wanted  a  fair  treaty,  and  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact,  while  admitting  its  benetitsi,  that  the  treaty  was  attended 
with  some  disadvantages  to  us.  T  contend  that  we  should  not  have 
gone  to  Washington  as  suitors  for  any  terms  they  were  pleased  to 
give  us.  We  were  satisticd  with  the  treaty,  and  the  Am'^"\can 
Government  sliould  have  come  to  us  with  a  proposition,  since  they, 
not  we,  desired  a  change."  Uncharitable  people,  however,  asserted, 
and  with  much  apparent  truth,  that  the  treaty  matter  was  only  the 
ostensible,  but  not  the  true  cause  of  Brown's  resignation.  As  a 
member  of  what  was  virtually  ;.,  Macdonald  Cabinet,  and  of  which 
Belleau  was  little  better  than  the  tigure-head,  his  position  daily 
became  more  and  more  irksome,  and  despite  his  pledge  to  support 
the  Ministry  until  Confederation  was  fully  accomplished,  he  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  first  slender  pretext  for  resignation  which  presented 
itself,  and  so  escape  from  serving  under  a  man  he  still,  and  as  long 
as  he  lived,  thoroughly  disliked.  Recent  differences,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Tache  had  partially  re- 
opened old  sores.  The  circumstance,  also,  of  Gait  and  Howland 
having  been  despatched  to  Washington  to  negotiate  relative  to  the 
renewal  of  reciprocity,  while  he  had  been  unwisely,  and,  perhaps, 
.spitefully  overlooked,  completed  his  disgust  at  his  position,  and  he 
resented  the  slight  at  the  first  opportunity.*  Brown  announced 
that  he  left  the  Governmont  with  no  unkind  feelings  towards  any 
member  of  it.  But  this  sf-atement,  however  true  it  might  be  then, 
was  not  sustained  by  his  subsequent  course.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  again  a.ssumed  the  role  of  the  agitator,  and  was  once  more  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  jVIinistry.  He  had,  at  first,  counted  on 
causing  it  additional  embarrassment,  and  thus  seriously  imperilling 
Confederation,  by  taking  his  two  Reform  colleagues  with  him.  But 
his  extreme  course  was  disapproved  of  by  Howland,  who  remained 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  became  the  leader  of  its  Reform  section.  Mc- 
Dougall  also  stood  firm  in  his  support.  Ferguson  Blair,  a  leading 
Reformer  of  good  reputation,  became  President  of  the  Council,  and 
was  re-elected  by  his  constituents  ;  and  Brown's  sinister  project  of 
embarrassment  failed  for  the  time.  His  old  antagonist,  John  A. 
Macdonald,  had  beaten  and  baffled  him  again. 

As  the  period  drew  near  for  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  Canada  presented  a  most  unusual  spectacle.  American 
dealers  in  farm  stock  and  produce  spiead  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  country,  already  largely  denuded  of  saleable  articles, 
and  purchased  everything  buyable.  The  various  international  fer- 
ries were  choked  up  continually  with  vast  droves  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  as  though  a  hostile  army  had  harried  all  Canada  ;  while 
the  conveying  capacity  of  the  railways,  in  every  direction,  was 
taxed  to  its  utmost  limits  to  meet  the  needs  of  produce  buyers  at 
this  juncture.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the 
international  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 

*  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Brown,  p.  103.  Dent's  Last  Forty  Years,  vol,  ii,  p.  450. 
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had  swelled  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $70,000,000  per  annum,  its 
termination  produced  a  great  disturbance  of  tivide,  and  the  New- 
England  States,  now  so  accustomed  to  the  cheap  markets  of  Cana- 
da, lying  almost  at  their  doors,  were  largely  the  sufferers,  and  had 
to  loolv  els:nvhere  for  supplies  for  their  manufacturing  population. 
The  brewers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  experienced  the 
greatest  inconveniei^ce  in  having  their  supplies  of  Canadian  barley 
cut  off,  while  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturers  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  replace  the  long  staple  they  had  hitherto  drawn  so 
abundantly  from  this  country  ;  and  railway  compajiies  and  produce 
merchants  bewailed  the  loss  of  a  profitable  and  growing  tributary 
coumierce.  Never  before  were  the  calculations  of  American  politi- 
cians so  thoroughly  at  fault.  Ihey  had  vainly  supposed  that 
Canada  could  not  possibly  survive  the  loss  of  reciprocity,  that  its 
abrogation  must  hasten  annexation  to  the  Ignited  States,  hoped  in 
this  way  to  rid  themselves  of  an  independent  and  lightly-taxed 
country,  lying  conterminous  with  their  northern  frontier  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  never  once  imagined  they  were  about  to 
seriously  injure  themselves.  And,  yet,  it  so  turned  out  that  the 
termination  of  the  Ueciprocity  Treaty  was  much  more  detrimental 
to  the  United  States  than  to  Canada.  Here  its  loss  was  much  less 
sensibly  felt  than  could  have  been  supposed  possible  even  by  tlie 
most  sanguine,  and  scarcely  raised  an  adverse  ripple  on  the  current 
of  our  prosperity.  Its  operations  had  already  swept  away  all  surplus 
farm  stock,  trenched  largely  even  upon  necessary  animals,  enriched 
the  country,  and  placed  it  in  an  admirable  position  to  start  forward 
on  its  own  account.  Instead  of  being  tributaries  and  customers  of 
the  United  States,  the  Canadians  would  henceforth  be  competitors  ; 
and  the  loss  of  reciprocity,  while  it  greatly  tended  to  stimulate 
Confederation,  led  the  connnercial  men  of  this  country  to  pusli 
their  trade  far  outside  its  accustomed  limits,  and  rendered  the 
prospect  of  annexation  infinitely  more  remote  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Nor  did  its  loss  diminish  very  materially,  if  at  all,  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  forest,  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
this  country ;  and  the  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of  sawn 
timber  was  quite  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States' 
tariff. 

The  calmness  with  which  the  people  of  Canada  regarded  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  puzzled  not  a  little  some  of  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  United  States,  who  had  so  vainly  fancied 
that  it  must  lead  them  to  clamour  for  union  with  themselves.  But, 
having  so  totally  failed  in  this  direction,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  more  questionable  means  to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  and 
to  this  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  to  secure  the  Irish  vote,  may 
now  be  traced  the  countenance  so  openly  given  to  the  Fenian  asso- 
ciations in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  readiness  with  which  military  supplies  of  all  descriptions  were 
procured,  and  the  large  numbers  of  this  society,  which  made  no 
secret  of  its  hostile  intentions,  led  many  Americans  to  indulge  in 
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the  chiuiericjil  idea  that  it  was  equal  to  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try, or  at  least  to  so  harass  its  people,  that  they  would  hasten  to 
seek  repose  under  the  tla<^  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  March 
tl»e  plan  of  Sweeny,  the  Fenian  generalissimo,  was  published.  It 
was  based  on  a  series  of  combined  movements,  and  the  17th  of 
March,  8t.  Pati-icks  day,  designated  as  the  time  when  hostile  opera- 
tions would  connuence.  The  Canadian  Ciovernraent  at  once  re- 
sponded to  the  threat  of  invasion  by  calling  out  ten  thousand 
volunteers  —our  citizen  soldiers,  and  never  was  a  call  more  promptly 
met.  In  less  than  twenty-foui"  hours  fourteen  thousand  men  sprang 
to  arms  to  defend  their  country.  It  was  a  gallant  spectacle,  the 
best  possible  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  who  would  depreciate 
the  military  spirit  of  Canada,  and  raised  her  greatly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Mother  Country.  But  the  17th  of  March  passed  away, 
no  Fenian  advance  took  place,  and  the  proposed  invasion  exhaust- 
ed itself,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  a  silly  demonstration  by  a  few 
l)adly-armed  men,  of  the  O'Mahony  faction,  against  the  New  Bruns- 
wick frontier.  In  the  middle  of  May,  all  danger  having  apparently 
passed  away,  several  of  the  volunteer  corps,  called  out  for  active 
duty,  were  permitted  to  return  home. 

As  summer  advanced,  it  became  evident  that  the  Fenian  organ- 
isation in  the  United  States  was  of  much  larger  proportions  than 
Imd  been  deemed  possible.  It  was  divided  into  two  sections.  One 
of  these,  led  by  O'Mahony  and  Stephens,  made  Ireland  the  sole 
objective  point  of  its  preparations  ;  the  other,  and  much  the  more 
formidaVjle,  led  by  Roberts  and  Sweeny,  proposed,  in  the  firs,  place, 
to  conquer  Canada,  and  make  it  the  base  of  subsequent  operations 
against  Great  Britain.  However  chimerical  this  project  might  be, 
it  found  no  small  favour  among  public  men  in  the  United  States, 
ajid  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  from  President 
Johnson  downwards,  coquetted  with  the  Fenian  leaders,  in  order  to 
secure  the  Irish  electoral  vote.  Hitherto  that  vote  had  almost  in- 
variably gone  to  the  Democratic  or  pro-slavery  party ;  but  the 
Republican  leaders  now  boldly  and  shamelessly  bid  for  it,  and 
hoped,  by  a  quasi  countenance  of  Fenian  operations,  to  effect  their 
object.  An  indistinct  idea  w;is  also  entertained  by  them,  that  pos- 
sibly this  course  might  ultimately  promote,  in  some  way,  the  union 
of  Canada  with  the  United  States,  obliterate  the  Alabama  claims, 
and  gratify  their  dislike  for  Gi-eat  Britain,  intensified  by  the  aid 
and  sympathy  extended  by  so  many  of  its  subjects  to  the  south 
during  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Fenian  leaders 
were  permitted,  almost  without  restraint,  to  make  hostile  prepara- 
tions. Fenian  circles,  or  societies,  were  numerous  in  all  the  north- 
ern cities  and  towns  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  formed  the  medium 
tlirough  which  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  now  so  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  money  were  collected.  Aspiring  politicians,  and 
other  sympathisers,  contributed  large  sums  to  the  invasion  fund, 
while  a  number  of  disciplined  men,  discharged  from  the  American 
army,  without  settled  employment,  and  unfitted  for  the  ordinary 
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routine  of  civil  life  by  their  military  antecedents,  were  only  too 
ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  that  presented  a  prospect  of  pay 
and  plunder.  Nor  were  experienced  leade".s  wanting  to  direct  this 
dangerous  class  of  men  in  their  designs  upon  Canada.  Sweeny,  an 
officer  of  some  skill,  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  American 
regular  service  to  take  the  supreme  control,  and  with  him  were 
associated  a  number  of  well-trained  military  men,  who  had  held 
commands,  either  at  the  north  or  south,  during  the  late  war. 

With  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  niany  presumed  dis- 
affected Canadians,  the  Fenian  leaders,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
commenced  to  make  preparations,  on  a  large  scale,  foi-  a  descent  on 
this  country.  Thrfie  lines  of  operations  had  been  determined  on  : 
one  from  Chicago  an.d  other  western  cities,  on  the  Lake  Huron 
coast  ;  another  from  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  across  the  Niagara 
frontier  ;  and  a  third,  and  the  most  formidable  of  all,  from  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  to  organise  in  the  vicinity  of  Og- 
densburg.  The  force  to  assemble  at  the  latter  point  was  destined 
to  menace  Ottawa,  only  fifty  miles  distant,  to  capture  Prescott,  and 
operate  along  the  exposed  frontier  in  the  direction  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  But  'this  system  of  combined  attack  was  beyond  the 
capacity  of  Fenian  resources.  It  rendered  necessary  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  their  different  columns  of  invasion,  and  a  failure  in 
this  respect  must  largely  tend  to  neutralise  every  prospect  of  ul- 
timate success,  A  few  gunboats  on  the  lakes  and  hirers  would 
have  been  invaluable  at  this  juncture  ;  but,  through  the  remissness 
of  the  Home  and  Colonial  authorities,  these  had  not  been  provided. 
Nor  for  some  cause  were  adequate  preparations  adopted  to  resist 
the  attack  which,  during  the  last  week  in  May,  it  was  quite  evident 
would  shortly  be  made.  The  city  of  Buffalo,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie,  now  swarmed  with  Fenian  bands,  which  had  collect- 
ed from  all  quarters.  Before  daylight  on  Friday  the  1st  of  June, 
a  body  of  these,  about  twelve  hundred  strong,  under  the  command 
of  General  O'Neil,  crossed  at  Blackrock,  three  miles  down  the  Nia- 
gara River,  at  this  point  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  established 
themselves  unopposed  on  Canadian  soil.  Their  first  step  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Erie,  a  short  distance  "hove 
their  point  of  landing,  and  of  the  depot  of  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Huron  Railway  close  by,  but  fortunately  not  before  all  the  rolling 
stock  had  been  safely  removed.  Beyond  taking  all  the  provisions 
and  horses  they  could  lay  hands  on,  no  violence  was  offered  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  some  instances  guards  were  furnished  by  order 
of  O'Neil  for  their  special  protection.  During  the  day  an  Ameii- 
can  war  vessel,  the  Michir/an,  patrolled  the  river  with  the  ostensi- 
ble object  of  preventing  the  crossing  of  reinforcements.  Small 
boats,  nevertheless,  plied  back  and  forth  continually,  conveying  not 
only  supplies  but  recruits  to  the  Fenian  camp,  no  hindrance  of  any 
consequence  being  attempted.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
expectations  of  the  Fenians  as  to  a  Canadian  rising  in  their  favour, 
they  were  almost  wholly  disappointed.     Not  half  a  dozen  of  the 
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inhabitants  joined  them  altogether  ;  and  their  only  hope  of  aid  lay 
ill  reinforcements  from  the  American  side  of  the  river,  which 
reached  them  during  the  day  to  the  extent  of  some  three  hundred 
men.  On  Saturday  morning,  O'Neil  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force 
down  the  Niagara,  to  conceal  his  true  objective  point.  Then, 
ivipidly  retracing  his  steps,  he  left  a  guard  at  Fort  Eria,  to  preserve 
liis  communication  with  Buffalo,  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wclland  Canal,  for  about  ten  miles,  took  up  a  position  in  an  ele- 
vatc^d  woodland,  termed  Limeridge,  where  a  temporary  breastwork 
was  at  once  constructed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Canadian  military  authorities  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  making  preparations  to  drive  this  dangerous  band  of 
marauders  from  our  soil.  Volunteer  corps  were  called  out  in  every 
direction,  and  General  Napier,  commanding  the  Western  District, 
instructed  to  adopt  any  measures  he  deemed  necessary.  During 
Friday  the  Queen's  Own,  a  Toronto  volunteer  corps,  composed  of 
college  students  and  other  patriotic  young  men  of  that  city,  the 
l-Uii  Hamilton  Volunteers,  and  the  York  and  Caledonia  volunteer 
companies,  in  all  not  quite  nine  hundred  strong,  and  commanded 
liy  Lieutenant-Colonel  Booker,  a  volunteer  officer  of  no  experience, 
were  despatched  to  Port  Colborne,  at  the  Lake  Erie  entrance  of  the 
Welland  Caiial,  to  cover  that  important  work.  Late  on  Friday 
evening,  a  column  of  eighteen  hundred  troops,  composed  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  the  rest  of  volunteers,  with  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  all  under  the  conjmand  of  Colonel  Peacock,  took 
post  two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  at  the  classic  village  of  Chip- 
pewa. On  Saturday  morning  very  little  was  known  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  no  proper  system  of  scouts  having  been 
organised.  O'Neil  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Erie,  and  the  design  was  that  Booker's  force  should  unite  with  that 
under  Peacock,  and  attack  him  there.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
IJooker  moved  downwards  from  Port  Colborne,  at  an  early  hour, 
six  miles  by  railway  and  three  on  foot,  and  at  nine  a.  m.  unexpect- 
edly encountered  O'Neil's  outposts  at  Limeridge.  Had  he  been  an 
olUcer  of  experience,  he  would  have  now  leisurely  withdrawn 
Ills  force,  and  communicated  Avith  Peacock  ;  but  instead  of  doing 
this,  the  Queen's  Own  were  thrown  forward  in  skirmishing  order, 
and  very  quickly  and  gallantly  drove  back  the  advanced  line  of 
O'Neil  on  his  main  body.  Had  this  advance  been  properly  sup- 
|)(jrted,  and  the  whole  force,  new  to  the  battle-field  as  it  was, 
handled  with  skill,  the  enemy  would  unquestionably  ha"e  been 
beaten ;  but,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  an  improper  order  to  form 
square,  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  few  mounted  Fenians,  led  to  im- 
mediate confusion,  increased  by  some  of  the  advanced  skirmish  line 
getting  out  ot  ammunition,  and  retiring  on  their  supports.  The 
panic  so  common  to  raw  and  badly-led  troops  now  ensued,  and  the 
whole  force  was  speedily  in  full  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  volunteers 
in  this  action  was  one  officer  and  six  men  killed,  and  four  officers 
and  nineteen  men  wounded,  some  (juite  dangerously.     The  Fenian 
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loss  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained,  as  the  possession  of  the 
battle-field  enabled  them  to  bury  their  dead  without  notice,  but  it 
was  certainly  larger  than  that  of  the  volunteers. 

O'Neil  had  not  the  heart  to  pursue  his  temporary  advantage, 
and  soon  after  the  action  commenced  a  retreat  on  Fort  Erie.  He 
arrived  there,  about  two  p.  m.,  to  find  the  post  in  possession  of  a 
force  of  seventy  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dennis,  who  had  meanwhile  arrived  in  a  tug-boat  from 
Port  Colborne,  and  captured  sixty  prisoners  whom  he  stowed  away 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  tug-boat  had  also  rendered  efficient 
service  in  patrolling  the  river.  A  brief  action  immediately  ensued, 
which  necessarily  ended  disastrously  for  the  little  body  of  volun- 
teers, thirteen  of  whom  were  wounderl,  some  ])adly,  and  forty  made 
prisoners.  But  they  fought  stoutly,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the 
enemy  of  five  killed,  and  (juite  a  number  wounded. 

Worn  out  with  marching  and  fighting,  the  Fenians  began  to 
understand  that  campaigning  in  Canada  was  not  the  holiday  affair 
they  had  anticipated  ;  and  after  night  had  set  in,  many  of  them 
stole  down  to  the  river,  and  crossed  to  the  American  shore  in  sinall 
boats.  Meanwhile,  their  friends  in  Buffalo  weie  making  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  reinforce  them  ;  and  towards  niichiight  a  tug 
towing  two  canal  boats,  laden  w'th  four  hundred  well-armed  men, 
and  abundant  supplies,  left  tli'^  harbour  for  Fort  Erie,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  swarmed  with  armed  .sympathisers,  and  the 
American  authorities  were  powerless  to  interfere.  But  O'Neil  and 
his  officers  had  already  given  up  eviery  hope  of  success,  and  all 
they  now  desired  was  to  escape  in  safety  from  the  attack  which 
daylight  must  bring  with  it  from  Peacock  s  column,  lying  on  its 
arms  a  few  miles  distant.  A  small  boat  carried  the  order  from 
O'Neil  to  the  officer  commanding  the  reinforcements,  to  return  to 
Buffalo,  and  to  send  the  tug  and  canal-boats  to  take  oflf  his  force 
from  Fort  Erie.  This  order  reached  the  reinforcing  party  when 
about  midway  in  the  river,  was  obeyed,  and  shortly  after  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  3rd,  the  bulk  of  the  Fenian  force,  to 
the  number  of  fully  nine  hundred,  without  even  drawing  in  their 
pickets,  stole  on  board  the  boats  sent  for  them,  and  were  speedily 
on  their  way  to  the  American  shore.  Before  they  could  land,  how- 
ever, they  were  ititercepted  by  the  United  States'  armed  propeller 
Harrison,  compelled  to  surrender,  and  were  soon  anchored  under 
the  guns  of  the  war-steamer  Michigan.  The  rest  of  the  Fenians 
endeavoured  to  cross  as  best  they  could,  some  even,  in  their  ex- 
tremity, pulling  the  planks  from  the  wharves,  and  pushing  out  into 
the  current  upon  them.  Many  also  escaped  in  small  boats  sent 
over  by  their  friends,  while  the  remainder,  who  were  pi'obably 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  hid  themselves  in  the  vicinity,  or 
skulked  off  into  the  bush.  The  prisoners  they  liad  captured  were 
all  abandoned  at  Fort  Erie,  r.s  well  as  most  of  their  own  dead  and 
wounded ;  and  when  Colonel  Peacock  came  up  on  Sunday  morning, 
he  found  he  had  nothing  to  do  beyond  arresting  the  straggling 
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Fenians,  still  lingering  in  the  neighbourhoofl,  who  were  sent  to 
Toronto  gaol.  And  thus  ingloriously  terminated  the  Fenian  inva- 
sion of  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  New  York  leaders  sought  to 
fonceal  their  chagrin  at  its  ill  success  by  describing  it  as  a  mere 
ftMiit,  designed  to  cover  a  more  iuipoitant  attack  to  be  made  else- 
\vh(!re. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  en.suing  week,  the  American  rail- 
ways leading  to  Ogdensburg,  were  freighted  with  large  bodies  of 
men  for  the  attack  on  Prescott  and  subsequent  advance  to  Ottawa. 
Mut  the  rapid  massing  of  over  two  thousand  volunteers  and  regu- 
l;iis  at  the  menaced  point,  and  the  arrival  of  a  British  gunboat  in 
the  river,  completely  frustrated  their  projects.  The  Fenians  now 
moved  downwards  to  Malone,  as  if  rr  attack  on  Cornwall  was  con- 
templated ;  but  a  garrison  there  of  three  thousand  troops  and 
volunteers,  led  them  to  abandon  their  designs  against  that  point 
also.  On  the  5th,  fully  five  thousand  Fenians  had  congregated  on 
tlie  borders  of  the  Eastern  Townships, — a  flourishing  section  of 
country,  with  nothing  but  a  surveyed  line  between  it  and  the 
United  States.  But  their  period  of  unrestricted  action  had  now 
passed  away.  The  President  could  no  longer  ignore  the  represen- 
tations of  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  nor  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  war  was  being  made  on  a  friendly  country  from  the 
United  States,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  Fenians  to 
disperse,  and  commit  no  overt  acts ;  while  General  Meade,  an 
honest  and  capable  officer,  was  ordered  to  arrest  their  leaders  and 
seize  their  supplies.  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  he  speedily  captured 
a  large  amount  of  arms  and  anununition,  which  arrived  by  railway 
at  Ogdensburg,  and  prevented  the  passage  north  of  further  rein- 
forcements. On  the  8th,  however,  a  body  of  Fenians,  two  thousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  General  Spear,  crossed  the  frontier 
near  Saint  Albans,  and  marched  three  miles  into  the  interior. 
There  they  formed  a  sort  of  camp,  from  whence  they  spread  out 
over  the  country,  plundering  every  description  of  property  which 
could  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  them.  But  the  advance  of  troops 
against  them  caused  their  prompt  retreat  across  the  border,  where 
Spear  and  other  leaders  were  arrested  by  General  Meade,  and  the 
masses  of  mischievous  men  rapidly  dispersed,  the  American  govern- 
ment granting  them  free  conveyance  home  on  the  different  railway 
lines.  Thus  terminated  the  Fenian  invasion  of  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier. The  actual  injury  to  property  it  produced  was  not  of  much 
account,  but  the  indirect  loss  sustained  l)y  this  country — forty 
thousand  volunteers  being  at  one  period  under  arms — was  very  con- 
siderable. No  new  Fenian  attempts  were,  at  that  time,  made  against 
Canada.  During  the  summer,  gunboats  guai'ded  the  lake  and  river 
approaches  ;  and  troops  and  volunteers  stationed  at  every  assailable 
point,  demonstrated  the  folly  of  further  efforts  at  invasion.  Canada 
bewailed  the  death  of  her  college  youths  and  young  men  of  Tor- 
onto. But  their  blood  was  not  shed  in  vain.  It  speedily  bore 
f luit ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  gallant  manner  in  which  a  great 
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volunteer  force  luid  s])run«j  to  arms,  raised  this  country  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  <,'n!atly  stiinulatccl  the  project  of  confed- 
ei'ation.  Deeply  were  tlu!  Cana<lians  incoTised  at  the  wanton  inva- 
sion of  their  borders,  and  the  expense  and  annoyance  they  had 
been  put  to;  and  Ihe  public  voic<i  now  loudly  demanded  that  the 
captured  Fenians  should  receive  the  most  extreme  punishment  the 
law  could  award  them. 

Meanwhile,  on  ihe  Sth  of  June,  the  Legislature  had  assembled 
at  Ottawa  in  the  new  Parliament  buildin^fs.  Tn  his  opening  speech, 
the  (jrovernoi--(ir(!neral  set  forth,  that  immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  s(\ssion  he  had,  under  instructions  from  the  Home 
Government,  convened  a  council  of  trade,  which  included  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  provinces  of  British  North  America, 
and  the  proceedings  of  which  would  be  laid  before  them.  He  urged 
that  the  terminatifin  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  rendered  it  necessary  to  seek  new  avenues  of  trade  ;  and 
stated  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  he  had 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  West  Indies  and  Firazil,  to  ascertain  the 
best  mode  of  developing  and  extending  commercial  relations  with 
these  countries.  The  Fenian  attack  was  also  alluded  to  by  Monck, 
and  while  he  deplored  the  loss  of  life  it  had  caused,  he  paid  a  well- 
nerited  tribute  to  the  prompt  and  gallant  spirit  evinced  by  the 
volunteer  force  of  the  country.  To  repress  further  outrages,  and 
to  enable  improper  persons  to  be' sunnnarily  de.ilt  with,  he  asked 
that  the  writ  erf  /inhf.ns  corpus  be  temporarily  suspended.  And 
while  he  congratulated  the  chambers  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  he  informed  them  that  the  revenue  of  the  past  year  had 
been  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimates,  and  had  enabled  him, 
without  inconvenience,  to  provide  for  the  heav^y  a,i~d  unlooked-for 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  Fenian  outrages. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  rendered  a  new  tariff 
a  necessity,  and  Gait  now  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Assembly 
embodying  the  desired  alterations.  It  reduced  the  duty  on  the 
great  bulk  of  imported  goods  five  per  cent.,  leaving  the  maximum 
rate  fifteen  per  cent.,  admitted  articles  which  entered  largely  into 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  free,  and  provided  for  the 
deficiency  thus  produced  by  increasing  the  impost  on  whiskey 
thirty  cents  a  gallon.  While  this  tariff  was  a  sensible  relief  to 
importers  of  foreign  goods,  it  largely  stimulated  the  manufactures 
of  the  country ;  and,  with  a  few  isolated  interests  excepted,  gave 
very  general  .satisfaction.  Several  other  important  measures 
became  law  during  this  session.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
suspended  for  one  year,  the  assessment  law  of  Upper  Canada 
amended,  and  its  municipal  law  subjected  to  very  important 
modifications,  which  raised  the  franchise  in  towns,  and  effected 
other  improvements,  that  were  well  received  by  all  classes.  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  ministers  introduced  resolutions  into  the  Legis- 
lature defining  the  "Constitutions  of  Uppjr  and  Lower  Canada, 
respectively,  under  the  proposed  measure  of  Confederation,  which 
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were  all  sul).s(!quently  <Mnh()(lio«l  in  the  rmp(M'ial  Bill.  These 
proceedings  wen;  uneasily  regardecl  by  some  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  LTnited  States,  who  strongly  deprecated  the 
crefition  of  a  united  power  on  their  nortln-rn  frontier,  and  an 
attempt  was  now  made  to  sow  the  sccmIs  of  iliscord,  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  into  Con«,'r«!ss,  which  provided  for  the  admission 
of  British  North  America  into  the  Anjerican  Union  as  four 
separate  states,  and  the  assumption  of  their  puljlic  debt  by  the 
general  government.  This  bill  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afl'aii's.  It  totally  failed,  however,  of 
its  object.  The  day  for  annexation  had  not  arrived,  and  Banks' 
congressional  bill,  already  described,  was  regarded  by  the  Canadian 
people  with  the  most  supreme  indifl'erenee  and  c(»ntempt,  and  as 
an  insolent  interference  with  the  aUairs  of  an  independent  country. 
Early  in  August  Gait  resigned,  owing  to  complications  which 
aro.se  in  connection  with  a  .school  bill  giving  larger  privileges  to 
the  Protestant  minority  of  Lower  Canada.  It  failed  to  pass,  and 
Gait,  as  representing  that  minority,  <l(>eming  it  treated  with 
injustice,  unexpectedly  resigned,  although  avowing  himself  still 
prepared  to  support  the  general  policy  of  tlu;  Government.  On 
the  16th  of  Augu.st,  the  Cabinet  having  carried  all  its  measures 
svith  large  majorities,  an<l  the  public  business  having  been  fully 
completed.  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

Towards  the  close  of  summer  a  most  disastrous  fire  occurred  tat 
Quebec,  by  which  all  of  the  St.  lloch  suburl),  and  also  much  of  the 
St.  Saveur,  were  burned  down.     Only  a  few  buildings   were  left 
standing  in  a  district  a  mile  long  by  about  half  a  mile  wide,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  houses,  mostly  belongmg   to 
the  poorer  classes,    were   destroyed,    and    over   twenty    thousand 
people  left   homeless.     Great  exertions  were  made  in   Canada  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  large  contributions  were  also  given 
for   the  same  object  by  the   benevolent  in    the    Mother  Country. 
But  Quebec  was  not  at  all  likely  to  recover  from  this  disaster,  at 
least  for  some  years.     Its  con^merce  had  already  largely  declined, 
and  the  scattering  of  its  population,  which  now   ensued,  acceler- 
ated the  decay  which  had  so  surely  seized  upon  that  ancient  city. 
The  Fenian  trials  took  place  at  the  October  term  at  Toronto,  when 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  discharged,  the  grand  jury  ignoring  the 
bills   against   them.     True    bills,    however,   were  found   against  a 
large  number,   several  of  whom  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  had  their  sentences  afterwanls  commuted  by  the   Queen 
to   a  periotl  of   imprisonment   in  the  Provincial  Penitentiary   at 
Kingston.     The  calm  and  firm  attitude  of  our   courts   of  justice 
during  these  trials,  and  the  punctilious  observance  of  every  form  of 
law,  constituted    the    best   rebuke   to    the    American    politicians, 
from  Seward  downwards,  who,  by  an  indecent  sympathy  and  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  criminals,  pandered  to  their  partisans  with 
the  view  of  securing  their  electoral  support. 
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Meanwhile,  the  great  project  of  Confederation  continued  tf»  pro 
gress  towartls  tinal  consuniniation.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Feniaii 
raid  had  taught  the  people  that  union  is  strength  ;  wiser  counsels 
accordingly  now  prevailefl,  and  a  fresh  ap[)eal  to  the  electorati; 
ended  in  the  return  of  a  new  Assembly  favoural)le  to  Confedeni 
tion.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  project  had  encountered  serious 
opposition,  but  was  eventually  sustained  in  its  Legislature  by  a 
considerable  majority.  In  November,  six  delegates  from  Canada, 
live  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  five  from  New  Brunswick,  proceeded  to 
London,  to  arrange  the  tinal  conditicms  of  the  Act  of  Union  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They  commenced  their 
sessions,  at  the  Westminister  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  had  shortly  afterwards  the  assistance  of  Lord  Monck  in 
their  deliberations.  The  Conference  sat  until  the  24th  of  tlm 
month,  by  which  time  all  the  important  details  had  been  discussed 
and  arranged,  and  all  existing  differences  finally  adjusted.  Some 
important  concessions  were  made  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
modifications  effected  in  the  Union  resolutions  agreed  to  by  tJH! 
Quebec  Conference  in  1864,  but  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
project,  as  then  limned  out,  remained  substantially  unaltered. 
In  conjunction  with  the  law  otticers  of  the  Crown,  separate 
preliminary  drafts  of  the  Union  Bill  were  now  made  by  the 
Conference,  to  be  afterwards  amalgamated  into  a  single  harmonious 
measure,  styled  the  British  North    America  Act,  which  was  duly 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Colonial  Secrc- 
1867.    tary,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  7th  of  February.     On 

the  19th  it  had  its  second  reading;  on  the  22nd  it  passed 
through  committee ;  and  on  the  26th  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
sent  down  to  the  Commons.  It  was  read  a  second  time  there  on 
the  28th  of  February,  and  after  a  brief  yet  interesting  debate,  the 
measure  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  It  passed  through 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  proposed  guarantee 
for  an  Intercolonial  Railway  loan  being  alone  objected  to,  but  not 
pressed  to  a  vote.  On  the  8th  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  finally 
passed  without  debate.  On  the  12th  a  few  judicious  amendments, 
made  by  the  Commons,  were  agreed  to  by  the  Lords  ;  and  on  the 
29th  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became  the  law  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Adderley  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Commons,  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  sterling  for 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which  was  accepted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  also  duly  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
22nd  of  May,  the  work  of  legislation  having  been  fully  completed, 
and  all  the  other  arrangements  made.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
issue  her  royal  proclamation,  appointing  the  1st  of  July  as  the  day 
on  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  commence  its  existence, 
and  nominating  its  seventy-two  senators. 

Lord  Monck,  under  whose  auspices  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
had  sprung  into  existence,  became  its  first  Governor  General,  and 
naturally  turned  to  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  master-spirit  of  the 
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occasion,  as  tho  most  fitting  person  to  form  its  first  administration. 
llt>  undertook  th(!  tusk,  imd  formed  u  Coalition  Cabinet  which  ho 
designed  should  represent  all  elasses  of  the  community,  and  all 
siiiules  of  party  feeling.*  "Th»^  Confedenition,"  he  said,  "  is  tho 
work  of  the  people  of  these  provinces  irrespective  of  old-time 
opinion.  I  do  not  want  it  t(i  he  felt  by  any  section  of  t};e  country 
tliJit  they  have  no  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  and  no  influence 
in  the  (Jovernment.  And  as  there  are  now  no  issues  to  divide 
parties,  and  as  all  that  is  recjuired  is  to  have  in  the  Government 
the  men  who  are  best  adapted  t«j  put  tho  new  machinery  in  motion, 
I  desire  to  ask  those  to  join  me  who  have  the  confidence  of,  and 
represent  the  majority  in,  the  various  sections  which  were  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  Confederation,  and  who  wished  to  see  it  satis- 
factorily carrie<l  out." 

Monck  was  sworn  into  oflfice  by  Chief  Justice  Draper,  and 
immediately  announced  that  he  had  receive<l  Her  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  John  A.  Macdonald, 
and  the  Companionship  of  the  JJath  on  Tilley,  Tupper,  Cartier, 
Gait,  McDougall  and  Howland.  Cartier  considered  that  he  should 
liave  .also  been  knighted,  refused  the  proffered  honour,  and 
blamed  Macdonald  for  being  overlooked.  But  his  wounded  feel- 
ings were  consoled,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  his  being  made  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  higher  honoui  than  had  been 
accorded  to  his  distinguished  colleague,  f 

With  the  swearing  in  of  the  new  ministry  the  old  state  of  things 
finally  disj*ppeared.  The  last  official  act  of  Confederation  was  now 
accomplished,  and  the  compact  entered  into  l)etween  the  rival 
political  parties  of  Canada,  in  1864,  finally  and  fully  terminated. 
Another  event  that  marked  the  birth-day  of  the  Dominion  was  the 
appointment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  first  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  one  of  the  United  Provinces.  Sir.  N.  F.  Belleau  got 
Quebec  ;  and   in   the  other   three   provinces   the    senior   military 
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*  The  first  Dominion  Cabinet  stood  as  follows  : — 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Alexander  Campbell, 
Postmaster-General  ;  A.  J.  Forgusson-Blair,  President  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
W.  P  Howland,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  William  McDougall,  Minister 
of  Public  Works  ;  G.  E.  Cartier,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  ;  A.  T. 
(rait,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  J.  C.  Chapais,  Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  H.  L. 
Langevin,  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  ;  S.  L.  Tilley,  Minister  of  Customs  ; 
Peter  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  A.  G.  Archibald,  Secre- 
tury  of  State  for  the  Provinces  ;  Edward  Kenny,  Receiver-General. 

t  George  Etienne  Cartier  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  born  in  the  County 
of  V'ercheres,  in  September  1814.  In  1835  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Montreal,  became  a  great  admirer  of  Papinean,  joined  the  rebels  in  1837,  and 
fought  under  Wolfred  Nelson  at  St.  Denis.  He  was  eventually  pardoned 
in  1848,  and  elected  to  Parliament  for  his  native  county.  In  1856  he 
became  Provincial  Secretary,  and  four  months  later  Attorney  General.  In 
1861  he  defeated  the  great  Rou(j<'  leader,  A.  A.  Dorion,  in  Montreal.  He 
bad  long  been  the  fast  friend  of  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  became  hia  first 
Minister  of  Militia  after  Cpnfederation. 
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officers  were  temporarily  appointed  until  the  Government  could 
make  suitable  selections  from  the  ranks  of  its  friends.  The  great 
project  had  at  length  been  finally  and  happily  accomplished,  the 
new  Dominion  had  auspiciously  sprung  into  existence,  and  the 
morning  voice  of  a  new  people  was  now  heard  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

THE    DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
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The  span  of  a  single  human  life  would  fully  b  ridge  the  existence 
of  Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario  as  it  was  now  called,  from  tlic 
date  of  its  Constitution  in  1791  to  Confederation.  When  the  first 
United  Empire  Loyalist  immigration  crossed  its  borders,  seven 
years  before  the  former  period,  its  broad  expanse  was  one  intermin- 
able wilderness,  covered  in  every  direction  with  dense  forests,  which 
sheltered  the  rich  glebe  from  the  fervid  sunshine  of  summer,  and 
the  biting  winter  winds  that  swept  down  upon  it  from  the  frozen 
deserts  towards  the  pole.  The  entire  population  of  European 
descent  did  not  then  number  over  two  thousand  souls,  who  grouped 
themselves  around  the  few  military  and  trading  posts,  and  in  the 
French-Canadian  settlement,  on  the  Thames,  in  the  western  penin- 
sula. Oppressed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  military  and  feudal  laws, 
and  harassed  by  repeated  wars,  the  progress  of  Lower  Canada  had 
been  slow  and  painful ;  and,  in  1783,  after  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  of  existence,  its  population  had  only  reached  to  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  souls.  The  same  causes,  to  a  great  extent, 
militated  against  the  progress  of  French  Nova  Scotia,  while  New 
Brunswick  was  no  older  than  Ontario.  These  four  provinces  formed 
the  new  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  progress  in  population  of  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 
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LOWER 

CANADA. 

1676, 

9,oor 

1782, 

1763, 

65,000 

1800, 

1783, 

-   113,000 

1811, 

1825, 

-   450,000 

1825, 

1831, 

-   511,920 

1835, 

1841, 

-   690.782 

1840 

1851, 

-   890,261 

1«51, 

1861, 

-  1,110,444 

1861, 

NOVA  I 

JCOTIA. 

1755, 

5,000 

1785, 

1764, 

13,000 

1800, 

1784, 

32,000 

1824, 

1818, 

82,053 

1834, 

1837, 

-   199,906 

1840, 

1851, 

■   276.117 

1851, 

1861, 

-   330,857 

1801, 

UPPER  CANADA. 


10,000 
50,000 
77,000 

-  158,027 

-  336,469 

-  427,441 

-  952,061 

-  1,396,091 


NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

6,000 

10,000 
74,176 

-  119.457 

-  154,000 

-  193,800 

-  252,047 

The  Census  Returns  of  1861,  for  the  four  Provinces,  classified  the 
several  creeds  of  the  population  as  follows  : — 
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ers,  seven 


Church  of  Rome, 

1,372,913 

44.42 

Presbjrterians, 

471,946 

15.27 

Church  of  England, 

465,572 

15.06 

Methodists, 

431,924 

13.98 

Baptists, 

189,080 

6.12 

Lutherans, 

29,651 

.96 

CoDgregationalists, 

17,757 

.58 

All  others, 

111,718 

3.61 

Total, 


3,090,561       100. 


The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  about  85  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population  in  Lower  Canada  ;  .34  per  cent,  in  New 
Brunswick  ;  26  per  cent,  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  1 8  per  cent,  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  Presbyterians  formed  about  27  <'r  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  Nova  Scotia  ;  22  per  cent,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  14  percent, 
in  New  Brunswick  ;  and  4  per  cent  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  were  about  22  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population  in  Upper  Canada;  17  per  cent,  in  New 
Brunswick  ;  14  per  cent,  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  6  per  cent,  in  Lower 
Canada. 

The  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  constituted  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  in  Upper  Canada  ;  10  per  cent,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  10  per  cent,  in  New  Brunswick  ;  and  3  per  cent,  in 
Lower  Canada. 

Classified  according  to  occupation,  the  adult  male  population  of 
the  New  Dominion  in  1861  stood  thus  : — 


Farmers,  » 

Labourers,  including  lumbermen, 

Mechanics, 

Trade  and  commerce, 

Mariners  and  fishermen. 

Professional  men, 

Miners, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


320,952 

209,909 

115,272 

32,619 

25,009 

10.119 

1,207 

30,543 

745,630 


While  each  of  the  provinces  furnished  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
members  in  all  the  other  clas.ses  above  enumerated,  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  a  very  marked  pre-eminence  under  the  head  of 
"Mariners  and  Fishermen."  Nova  Scotia  returned  12,977  of  that 
class,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number.  Lower  Canada 
returned  8,1 10  ;  New  Brunswick,  2,765  ;  and  Upper  Canada,  1,157. 

In  Upper  Canada,  in  1861,  there  were— Natives  of  the  Province, 
911,963  ;  of  England  and  Wales,  114,914  ;  of  Ireland,  191,431  ;  of 
Scotland,  98,892  ;  of  Foreign  Countries,  78,891.    Total,  1,396,091. 

In  Lower  Canada,  there  were — Natives  of  the  Province,  1,017,- 
925  ;  of  England  and  Wales,  13.821  ;  of  Ireland,  50,337  ;  of  Scot- 
land, 13,204  ;  of  Foreign  Countries,  16,279.     Total,   1,111,566. 

In  New  Brunswick,    there  were — Natives  of  the  Province,  208,- 
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166  ;  of  England  and  Wales,  4,909  ;  of  Ireland,  30,179  ;  of  Scotland, 
5,199  ;  of  foreign  Countries,  3,594.     Total,  252,047. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  there  were — Natives  of  the  Province,  299,335  ; 
of  England  and  Wales,  3,188  ;  of  Ireland,  9,313  ;  of  Scotland, 
16,395  ;  of  Foreign  Countries,  2,62").     Total,  330,857. 

Summing  up  these  returns,  the  result  was  arrived  at,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  different  origins  stood  as  follows  ; — 


Natives  of  British  America, 

• 

79  per  cent. 

"        Ireland, 

. 

9        " 

'  •        England  and  Wales,     - 

• 

^    " 

Scotland, 

. 

4i      " 

"        Foreign  Countries, 

- 

3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  according  to  the  Census  Returns  of 
1861,  the  population  of  the  four  Provinces  first  forming  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  was  : — 


Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada, 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia, 

Total, 


1,396,091 

1,111,566 

25-2,047 

.330.857 

3.090  561 


■f: 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  EXTENT. 
The  area  of  the  four  Provinces,  constituting  the  New  Dominion, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — 


Ontario, 

Quebec, 

New  Brunswick, 

Nova  Scotia, 


Square  Miles. 

121,260 

210.020 

27,105 

18,660 


Total, 


377,045 


The  Province  of  Ontario  exceeds,*  in  its  dimensions,  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  119,924  square  miles.  The  Province 
of  Quebec  has  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  France,  which  is 
211,852  square  miles.  Nova  Scotia  is  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  New  Brunswick  is  equal  in  extent  to  Denmark  and 
Switzerland  combined. 

If  we  add  the  area  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  2,100  square  miles ; 
that  of  British  Columbia,  200,000  square  miles  ;  and  that  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  North- West  Territories,  2,750,000  square  miles, 
we  will  have  as  the  total  area  of  the  countries  afterwards 
included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  enormous  extent  of 
3,329,145  square  miles — nearly  three  times  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory  embraced   in    the   empire   of    China,  with    its  four  hundred 

*  The  recent  settlement  of  the  North-Western  boundary  of  Ontario  have 
added  largely  to  her  dimensions. 
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itario  have 


No. 

522 
1,136 
3,898 
1,019 

Tons. 

85,440 

144,989 

403,409 

309,695 

millions  of  inhabitants,  and  greater  by  400,000  square   miles  than 
the   whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  Alaska  excepted.- 

MARITIME  RESOURCES. 
As  regards  shipping,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  took  a  fourth  place 
among   the    maritime    nations   of   the    world.     In  1865  the  total 
value  of  its  shipping  was  estimated  at  ^11,000,000,  the  number  of 
vessels  and  their  tonnage  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 


Total,  -  .  -        6.575  943,533 

Altogether  a  navy  of  6,575  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  943,533 
tons,  and  a  total  value  of  $32,844,069. 

RAILWAY   STATISTICS. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  at  the  periwl  of  Confederation, 
2,150  miles  of  railway — not  including  length  of  side  tracks,  double 
tracks,  &c.  The  tirst  railway  constructed  in  Canada  was  from  La 
Prairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  John's  on  the  Richelieu  River. 
This  was  sixteen  miles  in  length,  was  opened  as  a  horse-railway  in 
July,  1836,,  and  was  first  worked  with  locomotives  in  1837.  In 
Upper  Canada,  in  1834,  charters  were  obtained  for  a  railway  from 
Cobourg  to  Rice  Lake,  and  for  another  from  London  to  Hamilton  ; 
but  the  first  railway  actually  built  in  Upper  Canada,  was  between 
Queenston  and  Chippewa,  being  opened  as  a  horse-railway  in  1839. 
In  1846,  the  Montreal  and  Lachine  Railway  was  commenced,  and 
in  November,  1857,  it  was  opened  for  traffic. 

The  Grand  Trunk  had  now  a  total  length  of  roads  constructed  un- 
der its  charter,  with  those  obtained  by  amalgamation,  of  1,377  miles. 
In  1845,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Company  was  chartered  to 
construct  a  railway  to  connect  with  the  "  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence," an  American  line  from  Portland.  The  St.  Ijawrence  anfl 
Atlantic  road,  commenced  at  Montreal,  was  opened  as  far  as  St. 
Hyacinthe,  early  in  1847  ;  as  far  as  Siierbrooke  in  August,  1852, 
and  from  Sherbrooke  to  the  Province  Line,  in  July,  1853.  A  con- 
Jiecting  line  from  Richmond  to  Quebec  was  opened  in  November, 
1854,  and  an  extension  eastward  from  Quebec  to  St.  Thomas  in 
December,  1855.  A  further  extension  eastward,  as  far  as  Riviere 
du  Loup,  was  not  opened  till  July,  1800.  The  line  from  Toronto 
to  Montreal  was  opened  in  October,  1856,  and  rhe  extension  west- 
ward to  Sarnia  was  completed  in  November,  1859.  These  roads 
formed  the  Grand  Trunk  property,  which,  with  the  Victoria  Bridge 
and  its  approaches,  had  a  total  length  of  872  miles,  but,  by  an  ex- 
tension from  Sarnia  to  Detroit,  through  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Buffalo  and  Goderich,  the  Montreal  and 
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Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Montreal  and  Hemmingfoid  lines  it  has 
now  reached  the  colossal  dimensions  we  have  stated. 

The  first  railway  in  Upper  Canada,  on  which  locomotives  were 
used,  was  the  Northern,  opened  from  Toronto  to  Bradford,  in 
June,  1853.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Northern  was  open- 
ed as  far  as  Barrie,  and  in  January,  1855,  as  far  as  Collingwood, 
its  northern  terminus  on  Georgian  Bay — a  distance  from  Toronto 
of  96  miles. 

The  Great  Western  was  opened  from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Ham- 
ilton, in  November,  1853,  and  from  Hamilton  to  Windsor,  opposite 
Detroit,  in  January,  1854,  with  branches  to  Toronto,  Guelph,  and 
Sarnia,  subsequently  constructed,  and  had  a  total  length  of  345 
miles. 

The  Province  of  Canada  owned  no  railroads,  but  it  had  marie 
large  advances  of  money  on  their  account,  especially  to  the  Grand 
Trunk.  The  amounts  due  by  railways  to  the  Government  were 
stated  in  the  public  accounts  as  follows  : — 


Grand  Trunk, 

Great  Western, 
Northern 


Total, 


$23,902,403 
3.727,083 
3,504,527 

$31,134,013 


The  official  reports  issued  by  the  auditor  give  the  following  par- 
ticulars with  reference  to  the  length  of  Canadian  railways,  the 
cost  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  and  their  receipts 
1866  :— 


in 


Length  in 

Cost  in 

Receipts  in  1866 

miles. 

dols. 

dols. 

Great  Western, 

345 

23,855,881 

.3,264.402 

Grand  Trunk, 

1.377 

80,704,095 

6,639.260 

Northern, 

97 

5,457,789 

512,872 

Brockville  and  Ottawa, 

86i 

2,602,024 

111,086 

Prescott  and  Ottawa, 

54 

2,008,994 

104,420 

Port  Hope,  Lindsay  and  Beaverton,       43 

1,593,536 

108,947 

Port  Hope  and  Peterboro, 

13 

400,000 

69,565 

Gobourg  and  Peterboro, 

14 

(900,000 

London  and  Port  Stanley, 

24i 

1,032,850 

35.490 

Welland, 

25^ 

1,622,843 

106,944 

Carillon  and  Grenville, 

13 

95,077 

9,969 

St.  Lawrence  and  Industrie, 

12 

54,100 

6,008 

Stanstead,  Shefford  and  Chambly, 

44 

1,216,000 



Total, 

2,l48i 

121,543,189 

10,968,963 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  railway 
system  of  Canada,  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.  It  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  17th  December,  1859.  Its  total  length  is 
9,184  feet.  The  number  of  spans  is  25  ;  24  of  242  feet  ;  one  of 
330  feet.  The  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  under 
side  of  the  centre  tube  is  60  feet ;  the  height  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  top  of  the  centre  tube  is  108  feet.     There  are  3,000,000 
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cubic  feet  of  masonry  in  the  piers  of  the  bridge  ;  and  its  total  cost 
was  about  87,000,000. 

The  Nova  Scotia  railways  had  been  built  and  were  owned  by  that 
Province.  They  consisted  at  Confederatioii  of  a  trunk  line  from 
Halifax,  on  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  Truro,  to  Pictou,  on  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  branch  line  to  Windsor,  on  the  Hay  of 
Fundy.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Truro  is  60  miles,  and  from 
the  main  line  to  Windsor,  33  miles.  The  railways  to  Truro  and 
Windsor  were  completed  in  185<S.  The  extension  to  Pictou,  built 
by  a  Canadian  enjtjineer,  Mr.  Sanford  Fleming,  and  40  miles  in 
length,  was  opened  in  June,  1866.  The  contract  price  for  its  con- 
struction was  .$2,216,500.  The  earnings  of  the  lines  to  Windsor 
and  Truro  increased  from  $102,877  in  18r)9,  to  .^183,954  in  1865. 
The  total  cost  of  their  construction  was  $4,319,507. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  St.  Andrews  and  Woodstock,  or  "  New 
Brunswick  and  Canaila"  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1844,  but 
was  not  completed  till  1862.  It  is  88  miles  in  length,  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2,750,000.  The  Province  owned  stock  in  it,  to  the 
amount  of  $240,000.  The  "  European  and  North  American"  Rail- 
way was  a  public  work,  owned  by  the  Province.  It  connects  the  city 
of  St.  John's,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  Shediac,  on  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  had  been  in  operation  since  1860.  It  is  108 
miles  in  length,  and  cost  $4,747,713.  The  St.  Stephens'  Branch 
Railway,  18  miles  in  length,  had  also  been  recently  opened. 

At  the  period  o*  Confederation  the  gross  public  debt  of  Canada 
stood  at  $88,4  U,890,  only  $62,763,212  of  w.ich  were  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  Dominion.  The  remainder  became  the  Provin- 
cial debts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively.  The  "  British 
North  America  Act"  provides  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be 
liable  for  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  each  province  existing  at  the 
Union  ;  that  Ontario  and  Quebec  conjointly  shall  be  liable  for  the 
amount  by  which  the  debt  of  Canada  exceeds  $62,500,000,  and 
siiall  pay  five  cent,  interest  thereon  ;  and  that  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  receive  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  amounts  by  which  their  debts  fall  short  of  $8,000,000  and 
87,000,000  respectively.  The  total  debt,  therefore,  of  which  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  assumed  the  liability,  on  commencing  its  exis- 
tence, may  be  stated  at  $77,500,000 — the  sum  of  the  foregoing  three 
amounts. 

The  follov/ing  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  each  province,  during  the  year  1865  : 


Canada, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 


Rev. 
$10,435,259 
1,517,306 
1,070.004 


Ex. 
?1 1,534. 69 I 
1,470,306 
1,168,074 


$13,023,169  $14,173,071* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  place  in  comparison  with  the  above,  a  statement 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCES. 

A  few  years  before  Confederation  there  was  not  a  single  volun- 
teer corps  in  British  North  America,  while  the  militia  system  main- 
ly existed  on  paper  ;  and  the  only  available  force  in  the  event  of 
any  necessity,  were  the  regular  troops  at  the  various  garrison  towns. 
But  during  the  preceding  six  years  the  Canadian  volunteer  force 
had  swelled  to  most  important  dimensions,  while  statutes  had 
been  enacted,  which  rendered  the  organisation  of  the  "  Service  " 
Militia  a  matter  of  slight  difficulty  whenever  such  a  step  should  be 
required.  Several  excellent  military  .schools  existed,  at  wliich  cadets 
were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  profession, 
and  fitted  for  command  in  the  volunteer  force.  Everv  village  of 
any  importance  in  Ontario  had  its  drill-shed,  where  the  youths  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  trained  to  arms  ;  and  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  the  military  spirit  had  also  been  largely  developed  during 
the  preceding  few  years.  The  returns  supplied  in  1866,  stated  that 
the  volunteer  force  of  Lower  Canada  consisted  of  2  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  4  separate  troops ;  2  field  batteries  of  artillery  ;  1  bat- 
tery and  3  battalions  of  garrison  artillery  ;  3  companies  of  engineers; 
6  battalions  of  infantry,  and  52  separate  companies,  organised  into 
administrative  battalions  ;  7  battalions  of  rifles  and  14  separate 
companies — a  force  altogether  of  10,620. 

Of  the  Service  Militia,  there  had  been  balloted  51  battalions, 
giving  40,545  men.  The  whole  militia  force  of  Lower  Canada  was 
about  170,000. 

The  volunteer  force  of  Upper  Canada  consisted  of  2  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  8  separate  troops  ;  6  field  batteries  of  ai'tillery  ;  2  bat- 
talions garrison  artillery  and  13  batteries  ;  3  naval  companies;  14 
battalions  infantry  and  157  separate  companies  ;  4  battalions  rifles 
and  46  separate  companies — a  force  altogether  of  19,380  men.  Of 
the  Service  Militia,  there  had  been  balloted  in  Upper  Canada  61 
battalions,  giving  48,496  men.  The  whole  militia  force  of  Upper 
Canada  was  estimated,  at  Confederation,  at  280,000. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  volunteer  force  consisted  of  4  troops  of 
cavalry  ;  7  batteries  of  artillery  ;  1  company  of  engineers  ;  and  21 
companies  of  infantry — numbering  altogether  1,791  men.  The 
Service  Militia  numbered  35,412  men,  and  the  "  sedentary,"  7,184. 

of  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  States,  at  diflferent 
periods  in  their  early  history  : — 

Rev.  Ex. 

1792,  -  -  .$8,740,766  $9,141,569 

1795,  -  -          9,419,802  10,435,069 

1800,  -  -  12,451,184  11  989,739 

1802.  *         -  -  15,001,391  13,176,084 

1804.  -  -  11.83.5,840  12,014,646 

1805,  -  -  n,689,508  13,727,124 

In  only  one  year  previous  to  1895 — nearly  a  generation  after  the  year  of 
independence— did  the  public  revenues  of  the  United  States  exceed  the 
amount  of  annual  revenue  with  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  started  upon 
its  career 
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In  Nova  Scotia,  there  were  898  volunteers,  and  59,379  "  First 
Class"  Militia,  which  included    all  ranks  between  16  and  45  years 

of  a^e. 

By  the  census  of  1861,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  several  provinces,  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  60,  was  ; — 


Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 

Total, 


308,955 

225,620 

67,367 

51,625 

653,567 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

But  while  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  made  prodig- 
ious strides  in  other  respects,  their  educational  progress  also  had 
been  very  great.  In  1865,  there  were  in  Upper  Canada  4,303 
Common  Schools,  attended  by  383,652  pupils,  whom  204,320  were 
boys,  and  179,332  were  girls.  The  number  ot  children  reported  as 
not  attending  any  school  was  42,141.  Of  the  4,303  Common  Schools 
3,o95  were  entirely  free,  and  in  the  remaining  708  the  highest  fee 
charged  was  25  cents  a  month.  The  total  expenditure  for  Common 
Schools,  in  1865,  was  .$1,355,879.  There  were  also  152  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  Schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  8,518, — 
There  were  104  Grammar  Schools,  with  5,754  pupils,  and  a  Normal 
School,  with  two  Model  Schools  attached,  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  There  were  260  private  schools  and  academies,  attended 
by  5,966  pupils,  and  deriving  an  income  of  $50,899.  Finally,  Upper 
Canada,  in  1865,  had  16  colleges,  attended  by  1,820  students,  and 
receiving  an  income  from  legislative  and  other  sources  of  $150,000, 
and  a  further  sum  of  $44,000  in  fees. 

The  number  of  schools,  and  pupils,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1865, 
was  as  follows  : — 


Primary, 

Special 

Normal, 

Secondary, 

Superior, 


Schools. 

3,479 

4 

Pupils. 
172,733 
265 

3 

219 

210 
10 

28,613 
318 

Total, 


3,716 


202,148 


The  numbers  given  under  the  head  of  "  Primary,"  included  also 
th'^  Protestant  Dissentient  Schools,  of  which,  in  1865,  there  were 
146,  with  4,763  pupils.  The  "  Superior"  Schools,  comprised  the 
Universities  and  the  schools  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine.  The 
amount  raised  by  the  municipalities  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1865,  for 
the  support  of  Primary  Schools,  was  $597,448.  In  1855 — ten  years 
previously — the  amount  was  only  $249,136. 
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In  Nova  Scotia,  in  1866,  there  were  989  Coniiuon  Schools  in 
operation,  attended  by  43,771  pupils.  The  Provincial  grant  for 
Common  School  education  was  $67,068,  and  the  amount  raised  by 
the  people  j|for  salaries,  $124,673.  Besides  the  Common  Schools, 
there  were  ^  County  Academies  in  operation,  attended  by  1,200 
pupils;  10  other  Academies,  with  680  pupils  ;  and  7  Colleges  ;  in 
five  of  these,  which  sent  in  returns,  there  were  24  professors,  and 
207  students.  The  total  amount  voted  by  the  Legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  educational  purposes,  in  1865,  was  $93,263. 

In  New  Brunswick,  in  1865,  the  number  of  teachers  of  public 
schools  was  826,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  29,975.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  Government  on  Common  and  Superior 
Schools,  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1865,  was  $91,373  ;  and, 
by  local  districts,  $101,114.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick 
had  five  professors,  and  an  income  of  about  $13,000  per  annum,  of 
which  the  Government  paid  about  $9,000.  The  whole  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  for  education,  in  1865,  was  $112,940. 


COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 

Shortly  after  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  these  Provinces  commenced  to  increase.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  caused  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  absence  of  railway  communication,  their  volume  was 
not  very  noticeable  until  after  1851.  The  following  table  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  progress  made  from  that  year  : — 


•   ^. 


Import 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863* 
i  of  '64  to  June  30, 
1864-5        do 
1865-6        do 
1866-7        do 


Duty  collected. 

$2,955,727 
2,956,633 
4119,ril 
4.900.769 
3,527,098 
4,510,128 
3,927.208 
3,  .368, 157 
4,456,326 
4,756,724 
4.768,192 
4,652,748 
5,169,173 
2,660.740 
6,142,796 
7,328,146 
7.023,327 


Imports. 

^21.4.34,791 
20,286,493 
31,981,436 
40,529,325 
36,086,169 
43, 584,  .387 
39,430,598 
29,078,527 
33,555,161 
34,441,621 
.39.750.161 
45,980,9.39 
41,312,206 
21,406,712 
39.851,991 
5.3,802,319 
59,018,987 


Exports. 
$12,964,721 
15,307.607 
23,801.303 
23,019,190 
28.188,461 
.32,047.017 
27,006,624 
23,472.609 
24,766,981 
.34,631,890 
.36,369,682 
33,417,128 
40,146,129 
13,179.342 
40,792.960 
56. 328,. 380 
48,486,143 


The  classification  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Carada,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1866,  stood  as  follows  : — 

•  Up  to  1863  the  public  accounts  of  Canada  were  made  up  to  the  close  of 
the  Calendar  year.  It  was  then  determined  to  have  the  fiscal  year  end  on 
the  30th  of  June. 


Bssors,  and 
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IMPORTS. 


From  Great  Britain, 

••  B.  N.  A.  Colonies, 

"  British  West  Indies, 

"  United  States, 

"  France, 

"  (iermany, 

"  Other  foreign  countries,  - 

Total, 


305 


!52S,094.530 

H'l?  922 

105.G(}0 

20,424,092 

1,215,090 

.'{93.810 

1,810,(515 

.SoS,  802,319 


EXPORTS. 


To  Great  Britain, 

.^12,9^1,641 

*•    B.  N.  A.  Colonies, 

-            -                1,571,110 

"    British  West  Indies, 

03,993 

"    United  States, 

34,770,201 

"    France, 

110,:}32 

"    Germany, 

52,795 

'•    Other  foreign  countries. 

700,714 

Total. 


$50,250,852* 


CLASSIFIED  THUS  :- 


Products  of  the  Mine,  .... 

"  Fisheries, 

Forest, 
Animals  and  their  products. 

Agricultural  products,  .  .  .  . 

Manufactures,  •  .  .  . 

Coin  and  Bullion,  -  .  .  . 

Other  articles,  -  .  .  . 

Vessels  built  at  Quebec, 

Total,  -  -  ■      '      - 

Eiitimated  amount  short  returned  at   Inland  ports. 
Goods  not  the  produce  of  Canada,     - 

Grand  Total, 


422.570 

980,311 

13,840,986 

12,082,083 

10.651,074 

989,930 

2.397,591 

008,815 

1.010.886 

S.")0,2.')0,852 
4,183,092 
1,877,836 

150,328,380 


In  New  Brunswick,  the   imports   and  exports  in  recent  years 
stood  thus  : — ^ 


1863 
1864 
1865 


Imports. 

§7.0.58.462 

8,945,352 

7,080,595 


Exports. 
$4,940,781 
5,053,879 
5,534,726 


fi* 


*It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  external  trade  of  the  United  States,  ten 
years  after  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by  the  Mother-Country, 
was  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
at  Confederation.  In  1792,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were 
$31,500,000,  and  the  exports  $20,750,000  ;  together,  $52,250,000. 
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The  exports  of  iHO't  were  thus  elassitied 

I'rothice  (if  tliu  Miiiu,  •  • 

F'l'oduce  of  tlie  Kisliurios, 

ProdiiL'O  rtf  tlif!  Forest, 

Aiiiiujils  and  tlieir  products, 

I'rodiiuts  «)f  Agrii-ultuiT, 

Mnnufaotiirua, 

Other  Jirticli's 

Sliijm,  -  .  .  . 

Total. 


S20.'t,744 

412,127 

.S,()4.%522 

72,6.51 

10.S,(J10 

50,675 

»58,397 

1,2.')7,900 

.^(),7»2.()26 


The  cause  of  the  (lisciepaiicy  Ijetwoen  the  sum  of  those  figures, 
and  the  airiount  of  exports  j^iveii  in  the  previous  table,  was  that 
the  v'.alue  of  the  sliips  sold  iu  England  had  never  been  included  in 
the  otHcial  expoi-t  tables. 

In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
four  years  endin«{  1860  were  as  follows  : — 

Imports. 

1863  .  .S 10. 20 1,. 'V.)  I 

1864  •  12,(504,642 

1865  .  14,381.662 

1866  .  14.381,008 


Exports. 
|;6,.')46,488 
7.172,817 
8,830,693 
8,043,095 


The  principal  exports  in  180")  were  :- 

Fish, 
Fiali  oil, 
Coal, 
Lumber, 
Sugar, 
Molasses, 
Hornc.l  Celtic, 
Butter  and  lard. 


$3,282,016 
194,505 
1,253,650 
776,0.34 
588.753 
380,600 
201,948 
114,133 


From  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
annual  volume  of  tlie  external  trade  may  be  summed  up  as  an- 
nexed : — 

Imports. 
.^53,802,319 


Canada,, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 

Total. 


14,  .38 1,662 
7,086,595 

.$75,270,576 


Exports. 
$56  328,380 
8,830,693 
6,792,626 

$71,951,699 


Thus  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  Doininion  of  Canada,  in 
one  year,  reached  the  large  sum  of  .$147,222,275,  which,  calculating 
the  dollar  at  4s.  2d.,  amounts  to  £31,898,159  sterling. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION,  &c. 
But  aside  from  the  facts  supplied  by  the  foregoing  statistical 
tables,  there  were  many  interesting  and  suggestive  features  to  be 
noticed,  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Canada,  when  the 
Dominion  sprang  nto  existence.  Now  that  the  Seigniorial  Tenure 
had  been  finally  abolished,  every  semblance  of  a  landed  aristocracy 
bad  ceased  in  the  ancient  Province  of   Quebec  ;  and   the  habitant 
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farmer  had  at  last  become  the  full  owner  of  the  soil  he  ti]le<l.  But 
lie  remained  the  same  prinutiv*;  l)eini;  as  he  was  before  his 
release  from  seigniorial  servitude,  and  scareely  any  change;  was  to 
1)1' ol)served  in  him.  Isolated  still,  as  he  had  always  been,  by  his 
language,  his  national  prejudices  and  his  habits,  he  had  continued 
in  an  almost  stationary  condition  in  the  mi(hit  (tf  universal  progress  ; 
and  the  picture  of  him  sketcluid  by  the  pon  of  his  witty  country- 
man, the  Abbe  llaynal,  near  the  commencement  (»f  the  present 
century,  would  not  be  by  any  means  a  bad  likeness  on  the 
Dominion  Day  of  l.SGT.*  The  priest  was  still  the  dominant 
authority  with  him.  As  a.  rule  he  willingly  paid  him  tithe«»  and 
reverence,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ami  in  every  direction  the 
huge  parish  church  lifted  its  head  over  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
proclaimed  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  clei'ical  order.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Lower  Canadians  still  remained  a  simple 
pastoral  people,  whose  slender  progress  was  c(jn»pletely  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours  at  both  sides  of 
the  boundary  line.  Quebec,  which  might  well  l)e  teimed  a  French- 
Canadian  city  in  almost  every  respect,  was  actually  retrograding  in 
population  and  wealth,  despite  her  favourable  situation  ;  while  Mon- 
treal on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Anglo-Canadians  had  acquired 
preponderating  business  interests,  was  rai)idly  expanding  into  a 
commercial  capital  of  noble  proportions,  and  superb  architectural 
embellishment.  The  original  settlement  of  Ontario  had  been 
effected  under  entirely  different  conditions  from  that  of  tlus  Province 
of  Quebec,  which  had  assumed  its  ancient  name  under  the  British 
North  America  Act.  No  seignior  had  been  acknowlt;dged  within 
Ontario,  there  was  no  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  whole  of  its 
wide  expanse,  and  no  landlords,  apart  from  its  towns,  unless  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  The  agricultural  community,  as  a  rule,  owned 
the  fee-simple  of  the  soil,  which  was  only  liable  to  a  small  annual 
tax  for  municipal  purposes,  averaging  about  forty  cents  per  annum 
for  every  hundred  dollars  of  actual  value:  wliile  in  towns  and 
cities  taxes  rated  at  from  twice  to  four  times  that  amount.  The 
people  then,  as  now,  were  most  ordcM'ly  and  law-al)iding,  and 
(essentially  self-governed.  The  country  magistrate  was  usually 
then,  as  he  is  still,  an  intelligent  farmer  or  a  village  shop-keeper. 
The  municipal  councillors,  who  imposed  taxation  for  township  or 
village  purposes,  were  drawn  from  the  same  class,  which  also  consti- 
tuted the  majority  of  the  grand  jurors  at  the  semi-annual  courts  of 
assize.     A   large   measure    of  democratic  equality  prevailed ;  and 

*  As  recent  evidence  of  how  little  chaujjo  ha=i  taken  place  in  the  peculiar 
iiliosyncraay  of  the  hahUant,  wo  ai»peii(l  the  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
in  the  newspaper  La  Minervc,  of  November  14th,  18'Jl,  over  tlic  signature  of 
the  Rev.  Abbe  Diigas  : — "  Among  the  causes  which  are  the  ruin  of  French- 
Canadians,  I  find  the  love  of  pleasure  and  of  dress,  intemperance,  idleness 
<leinoralization,  brought  on  by  our  political  system,  a  dislike  for  agriculture 
due  perhaps  to  the  large  number  of  young  men  indiscriminately  trained  in 
the  higher  spheres  of  study,  and  who  later  on  find  no  opening,  and,  being 
ashained  of  agriculture,  become  idlers  and  ajmrdeu  to  society. — Ante  page  5:^, 
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Lord  Durham's  Hcport  Imd  lost  noth'n;;  of  iU  foi-cc  of  application, 
to  the  condition  of  Ontario  Canfi<lian  society,  l»y  the  pi"o;^ross  of 
time.  Ability,  in  the  tii'st  jjI.icc,  and  somctinics  wealth,  in  the 
second,  formed  the  (»!iiy  <,'roiinds  of  adniitt<;d  superiority  ;  ami  even 
these  had  to  bo  asserted  v.ith  no  small  tact  aiul  discretion,  to  lie 
recognized  in  a  community  where  the  lines  of  demarcation  1  etween 
classes '.vere  very  faintly  drawn.  The  most  elevated  in  condition 
could  not  well  alt'ord  to  disregard  a  neighbour,  however  humble, 
and  found  that  an  al!;ible  dcinc.inour,  and  courtcious  manners,  were 
indispen.sably  necessary  to  a  comfortable  intercouis(^  with  the 
community  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  Abundance  of  employ- 
ment, and  well-paid  laljoui',  raised  even  the  ordinary  working  man, 
if  he  Avere  at  all  industrious,  above  the  accidents  of  want,  and 
imparted  to  him  a  feeling  of  gc^nuine independence.  Asa  necessary 
consequence  of  this  fortunate  state  of  tilings,  serious  crime  was 
very  rare  in  th(!  rural  district.s,  where  a  few  rustic  constables 
sutftced  to  preserve  oi-dei*  ;  while  a.ssize  coui'ts  were  fretpiently  held 
at  county  towns,  representing  an  adjoining  popnlatirtn  of  from  tifty 
to  eighty  thousand  souls,  at  which  the  criminal  calendar  did  not  con- 
tain half  a  dozen  names,  and  sometimes  had  none  whatever.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Province  of  Ontario  had  then,  as  now,  neither  poor 
laws  nor  rural  pooi-  h(»uses.  The  few  destitute  persons,  usually  repre- 
senting the  old  ami  intirm,  were  cared  for  l)y  the  local  township  muni- 
cipalities, which  made  special  grants  for  theii-  relief,  as  occasion 
might  arise,  and  which  only  represented  a  trifling  per  centage  of 
the  general  taxation.  A  public  school  rate,  a  county  rate,  and  a 
rate  for  local  purposes,  continued  to  foi'm  the  oidy  taxes  levied  in 
all  Canada. 

But  despite  the  social  equality  which  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  which  permitted  of  only  a  very  slight  distinction  between  the 
various  classes  of  the  conununity,  its  people  were  no,  lovers  of 
extreme  democracy,  and  were  not  by  any  n)pans  republican  in 
principle.  They  levelled  <lown  to  themselves,  just  as  they  do  to- 
day, but  no  farther.  Scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  who  advocated 
the  exei'cise  of  the  elective  franchise  without  a  property  or  rental 
qualification ;  pure  Radicalism  was  unknown  ;  and  almost  the 
whole  comnmnity,  whatfncr  might  be  their  party  designations, 
were  essentially  Conservative  in  their  ojiinions  f-nd  feelings,  and 
opposed  to  extreme  organic  changes  of  any  description.  The  great 
majority  of  the  agricultural  population  might  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  body  of  small  gentlemen  farmers,  who  possessed  comfort- 
able homes,  eat  and  drank  abundantly,  dressed  well,  and  who  rode 
to  church  and  market  in  .spring  waggons  or  carriages  ;  but  who,  at 
the  same  time,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  were  obliged  to 
aid  in  working  their  own  estates.  The  progress  of  this  class  during 
the  two  decades  preceding  Confederation,  in  acquiring  all  the  solid 
comforts,  and  not  a  few  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  had  been  very 
great.  Agricultural  labour-saving  machines  had  come  into  very 
general  use,  materially  lightened  their  toil,  and  enabled  farmers  to 
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dovote  more  tiiiie  to  tho  bott<M-in<^  of  tlirir  fiinns  aiul  tnoir  homes, 
A  viist  Hinouiit  of  iiiiprovciiicut,  liowj'vn-,  in  the  fornu'f  direction, 
still  reuiriisK'd  U<  bo  .•u-fdinjilislicd,  Iirfort*  the  r-iidi^  l)U.sli-fiiruiing 
of  the  old  h.'ickwtdids' j^'fufi'.'itioti  would  Im'  cnlindy  jibundoiuMi  for 
the  more  scientitir  Jinil  |)rofital)le  systems,  no'.v  become  so  necessiiry 
for  the  greater  an<l  more  seeun'  pro<,'r'e.ss  of  the  country. 
^||}ut,  if  the  ad\anremeiit  of  the  Oiilariu  farmer,  in  material 
prosperity,  had  Ijcen  veiy  ^^reat,  the  maimti  turiii;{  development  of 
the  country  had  lieen  etpially  rapid.  .Montreal  had  numerous 
manufactories  of  heavy  hai'dwMre,  rul)l)er  <;oods,  and  many  other 
staple  articles  ;  and  in  the  I'pner  Province,  the  woollen  mills, 
which  aboundei!  in  every  direction,  made  the  linest  class  of  tweeds, 
})lankets,  and  other  fabrics  of  a  like  description,  a(lmiral>ly  adapted 
for  the  home  market  as  well  as  thi^  export  trade.  Hardware  manu- 
factories liad  also  become  very  numerous  in  that  Province,  and 
prmluced  excellent  scythes,  for-ks,  spadcvs,  axles,  cari'iaj^e  springs, 
locks,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  in  the  same  line,  which  a  few 
years  before  had  been  almost  entindy  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  whither  the  vei-y  goods  formerly  pui'chased  there,  were, 
in  several  instance's,  now  exp<»it<M|.  in  addition  t(»  the  manufac- 
tories already  noticed,  a  lai'u'e  uuimImm-  of  other  descriptions  had,  t»f 
recent  years,  sprung  into  existence  all  over  the  western  country, 
which,  as  a  rule,  were  unable  to  till  the  oi-ders  that  now  crowded 
upon  them.  Water  power  which  a  short  time  befort;  had  rushed 
boisterously  to  waste,  i>i  the  sondire  shades  of  the  piimeval  forest, 
had  been  utilize<l  in  every  direction,  and  the  busy  hun>  ()f  machinery 
was  now  heard  where  once  the  dull  roar  of  the  cataract  had  alone 
reverberated  through  the  silent  and  solitary  wctodland. 

The  figures  given  elsewhere  show  that  the  general  commerce 
of  Canada  had  fully  kept  pace  with  its  industrial  progress. 
Regular  lines  of  weekly  steamships  now  connected  it  with  the  great 
seaports  of  Liverpool  and  (rlasgow,  and  the  sailing  vessels  of  every 
maritime  country  of  the  Old  and  New  W'oilds  traversed  the  waters 
of  the  8t.  Lawrence  Kiver.  The  mercaiitil»!  mind  of  Anglo-Canada 
had  become  (exceedingly  active  and  intelligent,  and  vigorously  laid 
hold  of  every  branch  of  trade  thai  promised  renmneration  for 
capital  and  enterprise.  Toronto  was  no  longer  the  dull  village, 
once  humourously  styled  "  Muddy  Little  York,"  and  had  e.xpanded 
into  a  prosperous  and  enterprising  city  of  Hfty  tliousand  inhabi- 
tants. Hamilton,  London,  and  otluu-  centres  of  population,  were 
fast  rising  into  importance,  while  Montreal,  the  commercial  (-apital 
of  all  Canada,  with  a  population  of  ovei*  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand,  was  fast  becoming  a  city  of  the  most  stately  pro{)ortions, 
and  the  warehouses  of  which  wer(^  l)eing  r<'constructed  in  a  style 
of  architectural  grandeur  unsurpassed  in  any  country  —an  evidence 
at  once  of  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  and  of  great  wealth. 
The  loss  of  reciprocity  had  veiy  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  disturbed 
the  current  of  Canadian  progress,  while  it  had  largely  stimulated 
the   energy  and  enterprise  of  its  pef)ple,  led  them  to  secure  new 
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channels  of  trade,  and  to  become  the  competitors  of  the  United 
States  merchants  instead  of  their  customers  as  hitherto.  The  flour 
trade  of  the  seaboard  provinces  had  now  been  firmly  grasped  by 
Canadian  produce  shippers,  whose  competition  was  already  felt,  in 
the  West  India  markets,  by  American  exporters.  Thus  we  see, 
that  in  agriculture,  in  popular  education,  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce,  a  solid  basis  of  national  prosperity  had  already  been 
laid  ;  and  although  for  a  brief  space  the  dissatisfaction  of  Nova 
Scotia  caused  a  slight  cloud  to  gather  above  her  fortunes,  the  morn- 
ing star  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  arose  on  a  horizon  full  of 
promise,  and  with  the  presage  of  a  still  brighter  meridian. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  Act  of  Union,  or  as  it  is  legally  styled,  "  The  British  North 
America  Act,  18G7,"  provided  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should 
be  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz.,  Ontario,  formerly  Upper 
Canada,  Quebec,  forniei-ly  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  ;  Ww  existing  limits  of  each  to  remain  undisturbed. 
The  executive  government  was  vested  in  the  Queen,  her  represen- 
tative being  the  Governor-General,  or  other  chief  executive  officer 
for  the  time  being.  Section  11  of  the  Act  constituted  a  Queen's 
Privy  Council  for  Canada,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor-General 
and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  to  aid  and  advise  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  Her  Majesty  had  then,  as  now,  the  command  in 
chief  of  all  military  and  naval  forces,  and  the  power  to  remove  the 
seat  of  goverinnent  from  Ottawa.  The  general  or  Federal  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  consisted  of  the  Queen  and  Upper  House,  styled 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  Senate  was  compos- 
ed of  seventy-two  members,  named  in  the  Queen's  proclamation, 
styled  Senators :  twenty-four  from  Ontario,  twenty-four  from 
Quebec,  twelve  from  Nova  Scotia  and  twelve  from  New  Brunswick. 
Senators  were  chosen  l>y  the  Crown  for  life,  were  to  be  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  to  have  a  property  (lualification  of  !i?4000  above 
all  debts  and  liabilities.  The  senator  had  also  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  province  for  which  he  was  appointed.  Six  additional  persons 
might  be  added  to  the  Senate  by  the  Queen,  but  its  whole  number 
was  not  to  exceed  seventy-eight  at  any  time.  The  Speaker  of  the 
Senate  was  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty -one 
members  ;  ei<jjhty-two  from  Ontai-io,  sixty-five  from  Quebec,  nine- 
teen from  Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  from  New  Brunswick.  The 
duration  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  fixed  for  five  years,  unless 
sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor-General.  Quebec  was  always  to 
return  at  least  sixty-five  members,  and  should  the  ratio  of  increase 
be  greater  in  the  other  provinces,  as  develop'"'  ''v  the  census  to  be 
taken  every  ten  years,  their  parliamentary  representation  was  to  be 
proportionately  increased.  Tiie  Parliament  of  Canada  might  increase 
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the  representation  in  the  House'of  Commons,  but  only  in  the  propor- 
tion iixed   by  the  net.     The  (jujilifioation  of  its  members  was  £500 


sterling. 


PKOVINCIAL  CONSTITUTIONS. 


For  each  province  the  Governor-General  appointed  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  to  liold  office  for  tive  years.  He  was  empowered  to 
summon  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  members  of  his 
government.  The  Legislature  of  Ontario  consisted  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  of  one  Chamber  only,  styled  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  was  composed  of  eigty-two  members  elected  for 
four  years.  Property  qualifications  tlio  same  as  for  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  The  Legislature  of  Quebec  consisted  of  tlie  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  of  two  Houses,  styled,  respectively,  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council 
was  composed  of  twenty -four  members  appointed  by  the  Crown  for 
life,  who  must  have  a  property  qualification  of  the  same  value  as 
that  of  senators.  The  Legislative  Ass(;mbly  of  Quebec  was  compos- 
ed of  sixty-five  members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  property  qualifi- 
cation same  as  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  remained  as  at  the  passing  of  the  Union  Act,  until 
altered  under  its  authoj'ity. 

In  order  to  (mable  the  reader  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
power  accorded  by  the  Union  Act  to  the  general  or  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  local  Legislatures,  we  annex  the  applying  clauses 
of  that  act  in  full : — 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWERS. 

POWERS  OP  THE  GJINERAL  PARFJAMENT. 

91.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Qucoii,  l)y  ami  with  the  a-lvico  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  to  niako  laws  for  the  peaoe,  order,  and 
good  government  of  Canada,  in  rehition  to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the 
classes  of  subjects  by  this  act  assij;ned  exclusively  to  the  lit^j^islatures  of  the 
Provinces  ;  and  for  greater  oertvinty  but  not  so  as  to  restrict  the  generality 
of  the  foren;oing  terms  of  this  section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  ai3t)  the  exclusive  legislative  authority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  extends  to  all  matters  coming  within  the  classes  (»f 
subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated  ;  that  is  to  say  :  — 

(I,)  The  public  debt  and  ]»roperty. 

(2.)  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 

(3. )  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation. 

(4.)  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  public  credit. 

(5. )  Po.stal  service. 

(0. )  The  census  and  statistics. 

(7.)  Militia,  military,  and  naval  servicj,  and  tlofencu. 

(8.)  The  fixing  of  and  providing  fortlv;  salaries  and  allowances  of  civil  and 
other  officers  of  tlieliiivornment  of  Canada. 

(9.)  Beacons,  buoys,  lighthouses,  and  Sable  Islaml, 

(10  )  Navigation  and  shipping. 

(11.)  Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and  miintenanco  of  marine 
hospitals. 

(12.)  Sea-cuast  and  inland  tisheries. 
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(13. )  Ferrici?  between  a  province  and  any  British  or  foreign  country,  or  be- 
tween two  provinces. 

(14.)  Currency  and  coinage. 

(15.)  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money. 

(16)  Savings' hank. 

(17.)  Weights  and  measures. 

(18.)  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

(19.)   Interest. 

(20.)  Legal  tender. 

(21.)  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 

(22)  Patents  of  invention  and  discovery. 

(23.)  Copyrights. 

(24.)  Indians,  and  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

(25.)  Naturalisation  and  aliens. 

(26.)  iMarriage  and  divorce. 

(27.)  The  criminal  law,  except  the  constitution  of  courts  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, but  including  the  procedure  in  criminal  mattera. 

(28.)  The  establishment,   maintenance,  and  management  of  penitentiaries. 

(29.  jSuch  classes  of  subjects  as  are  expressly  excepted  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  act  assigned  exclus»ivel}'  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  Provinces. 

And  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of  subjects  enumerated 
in  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  come  within  the  class  of  matters  of  a 
local  or  private  nature  comprised  in  the  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects by  this  act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legiilatures  of  the  Provinces. 
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EXCLUSIVK  POWERS  OF   PROVINCIAL    OR   LOCAL  LEGISLATURES. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter 
enumerated,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(I-)  The  amendment  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this 
act,    of  the   Constitution  of  the   Province,    except  as  regards  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

(2. )  Direct  taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue 
for  provmcial  inirposes. 

(3.)  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole  credit  of  the  Province. 

(4.)  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  provincial  offices,  and  the  appoint- 
ment and  payment  of  provincial  officers. 

(5.)  The  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
vince, and  of  the  timber  thereon. 

(6.)  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  public  and  refor- 
matory prisons  in  and  for  the  Province. 

(7.)  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  hospitals, 
asylums,  charities,  and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  and  for  the  Province, 
other  than  marine  hospitals. 

(8.)  Municipal  institutions  in  the  Province. 

(9.)  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licences,  in  order  to  the 
raising  of  a  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes. 

(10.)  Ix)cal  works  and  undertakings  other  tiian  such  as  ate  of  the  loUowfng 
classes, — 

a.  Lines  of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  other 
works  and  undertakings  connecting  the  Province  with  any  other  or  others  of 
the  Provinces,  or  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province. 

ft.  Lines  of  3teamship^  between  the  Province  and  any  British  or  foreign 
country. 

c.  Such  works  as,  although  wholly  situate  within  the  Province,  are  before 
or  after  their  execution  declared  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada,  or  for  the  advantage  of  two  or  more  of  the 
Provinces. 

(11.)  The  incorporation  of  companies  with  provincial  objects. 
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(1.2.)  The  solemnisation  of  marriage  in  the  Province. 

(13.)  Property  and  civil  rights  in  the  Province. 

(14.)  The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Province,  including  the  constitu- 
tion, maintenance,  and  organisation  of  provincial  courts,  both  of  civil  and  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  procedure  in  civil  matters  in  those 
courts. 

(15)  The  imposition  of  punishment  by  rine,  penalty,  or  imprisonment  for 
enforcing  any  law  of  the  Province  niade  in  relation  to  any  matter  coming 
within  any  of  the  classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in  this  section. 

(16.)  Generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private  nature  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

EDUCATION. 

93.  In  and  for  each  Province  th«  Legislature  i.iay  exclusively  make  laws 
in  relation  to  education,  subject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions  ; — 

(I.)  Nothing  in  any  fiuch  Law  shall  prejudicially  afl'ect  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege with  respect  to  denominational  schools  which  any  class  of  persons  liave 
by  law  in  the  Province  at  the  Union. 

(2.)  All  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  at  the  Union  by  law  conferred 
and  imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  separate  schools  and  school  trustees  of 
the  QueenV.  homau  ('atholic  subjects  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  dissentient  schools  of  the  Queen's  Protestant  and  Poman 
Catholic  subjects  in  Quebec. 

(.S.)  Where  in  any  Prr)v.    :e  a  sj'stem  of  separate  or  dissentient  school 
ists  by  law  at  the  Union,  or  is  thereafter  established   by  the  Legialatr 
the  Province,  an  appeal  shall    lie   tt»   the  Governor-' Jeneral  in  Cimncil  n;j>ni 
any  act  or  decision  of  any  provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or  pfivjifege 
of   the    P:otest,ant    or   Roman  Catholic   minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
relation  to  education. 
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9.5.   In  each  Province  the    Legislature  may  make  laws  in  relation  to  agri-  ■■ 
culture  in  the  Province,  and  to   immigration    into    the   Province  ;  and   it  is  J 
hereby  declared  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  from  time  to  time  t^ke 
laws  in    relation    to  agriculture    in    all  or   any  of  the  Provinces  ;   anj^to 
immigration    into    all    or    any   of    che    Provinces  ;    and    any    law    o' 
Legislature   of     a    Province   relative     to  agriculture,     or    to    immigra 
shall  have  ctFect  iu  and  for  the  Province  <ia  long  and  a3  far  only  as  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  any  act  of  the  I'arliament  of  Canada, 

RKVENUEa—DEnrs— ASSETS— TAXATION. 

105.  Unless  altered  by  the  Pariiaiuent  of  Canada,  the  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General Hhall  be  £10,000  sterling  money  of  the  United  Kingdimi  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  payable  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of 
Canada,  and  the  same  shall  form  the  third  charge  thereon. 

106.  Subject  to  the  several  paynients  by  this  act  charged  on  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund  of  Canada,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  for  tlie  public  .service. 

107.  All  stocks,  cash,  bankers'  balances,  and  securities  for  money  belong- 
ing to  each  Province  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  except  as  in  this  act  mention- 
ed, shall  be  the  property  of  Canada,  and  shall  be  taken  in  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  the  respective  debts  of  the   I'rovinccsat  the  Union. 

108  The  public  works  and  propeity  of  each  Province,  enumerated  in  the 
third  schedule  to  this  act,  shall  be  the  property  of  Canada. 

109.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties  belonging  to  the  several 
Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  at  the  Union,  and  all 
sums  then  due  or  payable  for  such  lands,  mines,  minerals,  or  royalties,  shall 
belong  to  the  several  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nt»va  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,    in  which   the  same  are   situate    or  arise,  subject  to  any  trusts 
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existing  in  respect  thereof,   and   to  any  interest   other  than  that  of  tlie 
Province  in  the  same. 

110.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions  of  the  public  debt  of  each 
Province  as  are  assumed  by  that  Province  shall  belong  to  that  Province. 

111.  Canada  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  each  Province  at 
the  Union. 

112.  Ontario  and  Quebec  conjointly  shall  be  liable  to  Canada  for  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  debt  of  the  Province  of  Canada  exceeds  at  the 
Union  $62,500,000,  and  shall  be  charged  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
centum  per  annum  thereon. 

113.  The  assets  enumerated  in  the  fourth  schedule  to  thia  act  belonging  at 
the  Union  to  the  Province  of  Canada  shall  be  the  property  of  Ontario  and 
Quebecconjointly. 

114.  Nova  Scotia  shall  be  liable  to  Canada  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  its  public  debt  exceeds  at  the  Union  .?8, 000, 000,  and  shall  be  charged 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  thereon. 

115.  New  Brunswick  shall  be  liable  to  Canada  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  its  public  debt  exceeds  at  the  Union  .S7,000,000,  and  shall  be  charged 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  live  per  centum  per  annum  thereon. 

116.  In  case  the  public  debts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  do  not 
at  the  Union  amount  to  |8,OU0.0OO  and  .§7,000,000  respectively,  they  shall 
respectively  receive  by  half-yearly  payment  in  advance  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  difference 
between  the  actual  amounts  of  their  respective  debts  and  such  stipulated 
amounts. 

117.  The  several  Provinces  shall  retain  all  their  respective  public  property 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  in  this  act,  subject  to  the  right  of  Canada  to 
assume  any  lands  or  public  property  required  for  fortifications  or  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

118.  The  following  sums  shall  be  paid  yearly  by  Canada  to  the  several 
Provinces  for  the  Kupport  of  their  Governments  and  Legislatures  : — 


Ontario, 
Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick, 


$80,000 
70,000 
(JO,  000 
50,000 


$260,000 
and  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  each  Province  shall  be  made,  equal  to  80  cents 
per  head  of  the  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1861,  and  in  the 
case  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  by  each  subsequent  decennial 
census  ontil  the  population  of  each  of  those  two  Provinces  amounts  to 
400,000  souls,  at  which  rate  such  grant  shall  thereafter  remain.  Such  grants 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  future  demand  on  Canada,  and  shall  be  paid 
half-yearly  in  advance  to  each  Province  ;  but  the  Government  of  Canada 
shall  deduct  from  such  grants,  as  against  any  li'rovince,  all  sums  chargeable 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  that  Province  in  excess  of  the  several 
amounts  f.tipulated  in  this  act. 

119.  New  Brunswick  shall  receive  by  half-yearly  payments  in  advance 
from  Canada  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  Union  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  $63,000  per  annum  ;  but  as  long  as  the  pu'uiic  debt  of  that  Province 
remains  under  $7,000,000.  a  deduction  equal  to  the  interest  at  five  per  centum 
per  annum  on  such  deficiency   shall  be  made  from  that  allowance  of  $03  000. 

121.  All  articles  of  tlie  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  one  of  the 
Provinces  shall,  from  and  after  the  Union,  be  admitted  free  into  each  of  the 
other  Provinces. 

122.  The  customs  and  excise  laws  of  each  I'rovince  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  contiuue  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

125.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to  Canada  or  any  Province  shall  be 
liable  to  taxation. 
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f  pHE  anxieties  which  surrounded  the  birth  of  a  new  form  of 
-L  government,  the  grave  responsibiHties  involved  in  putting  its 
working  machinery  into  successful  motion,  and  the  difficulty  of  solv- 
ing the  complex  questions  which  must  at  once  present  themselves  for 
consideration,  sjiould  naturally  induce  a  policy  of  great  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  every  true  well-wisher  of  his  country.  In  Ontario, 
public  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  Confederation, 
and,  accordingly,  a  very  general  disposition  was  shown  to  give  tlie 
new  Coalition  Government  generous  treatment  and  a  fair  trial. 
There  was  no  desire,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Dominion,  nor  to  prevent  the  satisfactory 
de\elopment  of  the  somewhat  complex  constitution  which  the 
"  British  North  America  Act"  had  conferred  upon  this  country. 
But  there  was,  unquestionably,  one  notable  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted exceptioxi  to  thir.  rule.  As  we  have  already  seen,  George 
Bro'.vii,  on  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  shallow  pretext,  had 
abandoned  the  ship  of  state,  although  freighted  with  his  own 
peculiar  policy,  while  still  on  its  way  to  the  harbour  of  Confeder- 
ation, and  the  fact  that  it  eventually  safely  cast  anchor  there, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  others,  can  only  be  placed  in  a 
very  limited  sense  to  his  credit.  But,  not  content  with  "  turning 
back  after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,"  he  permitted  his 
feelings  of  pique  at  being,  as  he  fancied,  inconsiderately  treated, 
to  subordinate  his  sense  of  public  duty  ;  and  that  wise  forbearance 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  at  his  hands,  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  not  forthcoming.  His  sudden  hostility  to  t)ie  Government 
was  regarded,  accordingly,  with  much  disfavour  by  many  of  his 
hitherto  most  ardent  supporters,  and  lowered  him  not  a  little  in 
tlieir  estimjition.  His  admiring  biogiapher  and  personal  friend, 
Alexancler  Mackenzie,  tells  us,  "that  the  near  approach  of  the  day 
on  which  the  new  system  was  to  be  put  into  operation,  necessarily 
caused  some  anxiety  in  Mr.  Brown's  mind  ;"  but  why  or  wherefore 
he  does  not  say.  By  ordinary  lovers  of  their  country,  the  first  of 
July  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  an  auspicious  day — a  day  of 
public  rejoicing,  as  it  then  proved  and  still  proves  to  be.     And  we 
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are  farther  told  by  the  same  biographer,  that  Mr.  Brown  was 
desirous  of  securing  joint  harmonious  action  at  the  coming  general 
election  for  the  Dominion,  and  accordingly  issued  a  call  for  a 
Convention  of  Reformers,  at  Toronto,  on  the  27th  of  June.  Thft 
object  of  this  gathering  was  stated  to  be  "  to  adopt  measures  for 
securing  the  correction  of  abuses  so  long  deplored  by  the  Reform 
Party,  and  for  the  infusion  of  sound  Reform  principles  into  the 
daily  administration  of  public  affairs."*  In  answer  to  his  summons 
650  leading  Reformers  of  Ontario  assembled  at  Toronto,  to  learn 
very  soon  that  the  chief  object  in  calling  them  together  was  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  fresh  political  agitation,  and  to  » lake  better 
preparation  for  the  approaching  elections,  in  order  to  secure  tiie 
return  of  candidates  in  harmony  with  Brown's  views,  and  angry 
feelings  as  well,  and  opposed  to  the  new  Coalition  Cabinet  whicli 
had  just  sprung  into  existence,  and  which  was  now  not  to  be 
even  given  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  trial.  The  Olobe  had  already 
condemned  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
Rowland  and  McDougallf  in  remaining  members  of  the  Ministry 
after  Brown  had  left  it,  and  for  again  accepting  office  in  the  new 
Coalition  Government.  The  Convention  re-echoed  its  opinions,  and 
passed  several  strong  resolutions  condemning  the  union  of  Refoi'- 
mers  and  Conservatives  to  work  out  the  problem  of  Confederation. 
Rowland  and  McDougall  were  both  present,  and  made  eloquent 
and  forcible  speeches  in  vindication  of  their  course.  Howhind 
argued  that  a  new  era  was  about  to  be  inaugurated,  that  new  and 
greater  national  interests  had  arisen  which  should  be  considered 
before  those  of  mere  party,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  past  old 
party  lines  were  about  to  be  obliterated.  McDougall  made  a  logi- 
cal and  powerful  address  in  defence  of  the  Coalition,  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  effect  upon  the  audience.  But  Brown's  influence 
still  remained  paramount,  and  effectually  governed  its  final  decision. 
The  Coalition  Government  was  strongly  condemned  ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  Convention  was  concerned,  Rowland  and  Mcl)ougall  were 
practically  read  out  of  the  Reform  Party.  |  But  that  Party  did 
not,  by  any  means,  unanimously  endor.se  this  action.  The  general 
election  for  the  Rouse  of  Commons  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the    summer,    and    despite    the    utmost    exertions    of  the    anti- 


Mackenzie'a  Life  of  George  Brown,  p.  112. 


He 


t  William  McDougall,  a  native  Canadian,  born  at  Toronto  in  1822. 
studied  law  in  that  city  with  James  Hervey  Price,  a  noted  Reformer,  aiitl 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  afterwards  was  connected  with  differ- 
ent newspapers,  and  became  noted  as  a  talented  writer  and  forcible  speaker. 
He  first  entered  Parliament  in  1858  as  member  for  the  riding  of  North 
Oxford,  and  as  an  extreme  Reformer  approved  of  by  the  Globe,  ^nd  was  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  Representation  by  Population.  He  was  afterwards 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Cabinet,  and  was 
one  of  those  selected  by  the  Reform  Party  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  carry  out 
Confederation. 


t  Dent's  Laat  Forty  Years,  vol  11,  p.  474. 
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coalitionists,  the  people  of  On;  irio  and  Quebec  returne<l  an  over- 
wlielming  majority  in  favour  of  the  Government.  The  general 
desire  to  give  Confederiition  its  honest  opportunity,  and  that 
principle  of  fair-play  so  cherished  by  the  Canadian  people  generally, 
rose  superior,  at  this  juncture,  to  the  more  exigencies  of  party. 
Many  Reformers  who  were  wholly  opposed  to  coalitions  in  prin- 
ciple, sturdily  maintained  that  the  new  Government  .should  have 
a  fair  trial,  and  absolutely  refused  to  bow  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Toronto  Convention.  80  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  Brown, 
himself,  with  all  his  personal  prestige,  and  the  support  as  well  of 
the  (ilohe,  then  as  now,  the  great  oi-gan  of  popular  Reform  opinion, 
was  defeated  in  North  Ontario  by  a  local  candidate,  and  felt  him- 
self so  seriously  compromised,  by  his  own  extreme  and  unwise 
course,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  elsewhere.  His 
defeat  seriously  demoralised  the  Opposition,  depressed  it  in  no  ^mall 
degree,  and  increased  the  support  of  the  (roxernment  in  several 
doubtful  constituencies,  where  elections  occurred  at  a  later  period. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  only  twelve  anti-coalitionists  secured 
election  ;  while  in  New  Brunswick  the  Government  party  carried 
twelve  seats  out  of  fifteen.  In  Nova  Scotia  alone  was  the  result 
unsatisfactory.  There  Joseph  Howe,*  one  of  its  most  influential 
men  for  many  years,  and  an  orator  of  great  natural  ability  and 
power,  took  a  stand  exceedingly  hostile  to  Confederation,  and 
carried  the  people  with  him.  Of  the  nineteen  members  returned 
for  that  Province,  only  one,  Dr.  Tupper,  was  favourable  to  Confed- 
eration ;  and  even  Archibald,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  badly 
Ijeaten,  and  thus  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  But 
when  the  total  result  of  the  elections  came  to  be  known,  it  was 
found  that  the  Government  could  command  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  result  of  the 
elections  for  the  various  local  legi.slatures,  followed  similar  lines  to 
those  of  the  Dominion,  and,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  House  of 
Assembly,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  members  hostile  to 
Confederation,  who  clamoured  loudly  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
union.  In  Quebec,  the  first  local  administration,  under  the  New 
Jif'l/ime,  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Piere  J.  O.  Chaveau, 
a  French-Canadian  lawyer  of  good  reputation,  and  an  author  of 
cultivated  literary  tastes,  who  for  several  years  before  had  been  the 
•superintendent  of  education  in  his  own  Province.  He  continued 
in  otlice  until  1873.     In  Ontario  a  .similar  task  was  undertaken  by 
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*  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Joseph  Howe  had  been  the  leading  politician 
of  Nova  Scotia,  his  native  jtrovince,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  its 
government,  and  had  a  wonderful  faculty  as  a  public  speaker,  in  addition  to 

•  x'ing  an  able  jonrnalist.      He  had  been  an  ardent  advocate    of    Responsible 

♦  Jovernmenfc,  and  possessed  great  personal  intluenco  with  the  people,  which 
was  afterwarda  seriously  shaken  wlien  he  became  a  niend)er  of  tlie  Dominion 
<'a'oinet  in  18(58.  He  became  the  Lieutcnaiit-Oovornor  of  N'ova  Scotia  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1873,  and  after  holding  that  honourable  position  for  one  month 
died  on  the  Ist  of  June. 
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John  Sandfield  M.acdonald,  wIkj,  of  recent  years,  had  diverfjed 
farther  and  farther  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  Reform  Party 
which  still  followed  the  leadership  of  (Joorge  Brown,  whose  pfdicy 
he  regarded  as  alike  unwise  and  disastrous  to  ids  political  friends. 
Sandfield  Macdonald  had  strongiy  opposed  Confederation,  but  now 
that  it  was  an  accomplislied  fact  stood  prepared  to  give  his  support 
in  carrying  it  honestly  into  effect,  and  to  co-operate,  in  that  direc- 
tion, with  his  greater  namesake.  His  rule  was  an  economical  and 
beneficent  one,  and  lasted  for  over  four  years. 

But  few  events  of  political  importance  marked  the  interval 
between  the  general  election,  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  On 
the  4th  of  November  Gait  resigned  his  position  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  retired  from  the  Cabinet.  He  had  been  bitterly 
assailed  by  the67o/>eand  otlierOpposition  journals,  for  the  bad  results 
alleged  to  be  produced  by  the  Currency  Act,  which  had  been  passed 
under  his  auspices  during  the  recent  session  of  Parliament.  It  was 
charged  that  this  act  unduly  favoured  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  in 
making  it  the  sole  medium  of  the  issue  of  Provincial  notes,  and 
had  pressed  so  adversely  on  the  Commercial  Bank  as  to  lead  to  its 
failure,  an  occurrence  which  had  caused  no  small  loss  and  incon- 
venience to  the  community.  Gait's  explanations,  subsequently 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  showed  that  this  charge  had  no 
real  foundation  in  fact.  To  substantiate  his  statements,  he  read  a 
resolution^  passed  on  the  23rd  of  October  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  thanking  him  for  his  zealous  and  per- 
severing exertions  to  avert  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  that 
institution.  The  member  for  Lennox  and  Addington,  Richard 
Cartv/right,*  who  was  president  of  the  Connnercial  Bank,  corrobor- 
ated Gait's  explanations,  and  declared  that  its  failure  was  alone  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  its  depositors,  and  had  not 
been  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Finance  Minister.  His  statements 
were  supported  by  Luther  H.  Hoi  ton,  f  a  director  of  the  same  bank. 
Gait  finally  declared  that  he  felt  confident  justice  would  eventually  be 
done  him,  not  only  as  regards  this  but  in  other  matters.  But  he  pre- 
ferred to  wait  for  that  time  in  an  unofficial  position,  and  no  longer  de- 
sired  to  assume  the  burdens  of  office,  and  be  responsible  for  guiding 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however. 


*  Afterwards  Sir  Richard  Cartwright.  a  descendent  of  the  Cartwright,  of 
Kingston,  alluded  to  in  vol.  1,  p.  443.  Sir  Richard,  at  th'p  time,  was  a 
Conservative,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Confederation.  At  a  later  period  he 
quarrelled  with  John  A.  Slacdonald  over  a  Cabinet  appointment,  and  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  the  Reform  Party,  with  which  lie  has  continued  to 
act  from  that  day  to  this.  He  became  Finance  Minister  in  the  Mackenzie 
Cabinet 

t  A  leading  member  of  tlie  Reform  Party,  and  a  partner  in  the  great 
Montreal  forwarding  firm  of  Hooker.  Holtoii  &  Co.  He  w";s  an  ardent  free- 
trader in  principle,  and  had  been  Finance  Minister  in  the  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald administration.  He  was  a  native  of  Upper  Canada,  liut  went  to 
Montreal  when  a  boy  as  a  clerk  to  the  tiriu  in  wliich  he  afterwards  became  a 
partner.    He  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  Parliament  for  many  years. 
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that  Gait's  bill  did  somewhat  unfavourably  aflTect  the  Commercial 
Bank,  but  tlie  true  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  unwi.se  loan,  by  its 
directors,  of  two  million  dollars — half  its  capital — to  an  American 
lailway  company,  on  the  faith  of  what  turned  out  to  be  worthless 

guarantees. 

The  first  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  assembled  it  Ottawa  on 
the  7th  of  November.  James  Cookburn"*'  was  elected  speaker  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons  by  acclamation.  Joseph  Edouard  Cauchon, 
a  French-Canadian  lawyer,  a  man  with  a  biting  tongue  and  many 
enemies,  who  first  appeared  in  Parliament  in  1845,  occupied  a  lead- 
ing position  there,  and  rendered  important  service  in  his  native 
Province  to  the  cause  of  Confederation,  had  been  already  appointed, 
by  the  Crown,  to  the  speakership  of  the  Sienate.  The  sober  atmos- 
phere of  that  sedate  chamber  toned  down  his  aggressiveness,  and  he 
reigned  there  with  dignity  and  credit.  On  the  8th  Monck  deliver- 
ed his  opening  speech,  which  was  alike  eloquent,  sensible,  and 
practical,  and  befitted,  also,  in  other  ways,  the  memorable  occasion 
that  produced  it.  The  ofticial  history  of  Confederation  was  first 
tersely  sketched,  and  then  he  told  how  the  British  North  America 
Act  had  been  wholly  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  free  and  self- 
governing  people  of  Canada.  Measures,  he  stated,  would  be  laid 
before  Parliament  to  assimilate  existing  laws  relating  to  currency, 
ou.ston)s,  excise  and  revenue  ;  for  establishing  a  uniform  postal 
system,  for  the  proper  management  and  maintenance  of  public 
works,  for  the  adoption  of  a  well-considered  system  of  militia 
organization,  for  a  general  patent  law,  for  the  naturalisation  of 
aliens,  and  for  the  assimilation  of  the  criminal  law,  and  of  the 
laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  This  formed  a  formid- 
able catalogue  of  prospective  legislation  to  be  achieved  in  a  single 
session.  But,  in  addition,  he  informed  Parliament  that  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  Union  had  to  be  now  complied  with,  by  making 
arrangements  for  the  immediate  c  ruction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  and  thus  give  the  Domih^  .  a  physical  as  well  as  a  legis- 
lative connection.  Elections  laws  nad  also  to  be  framed,  and 
Parliament  had  furthermore  to  consider  the  important  subject  of 
western  territorial  extension.  And  then  Monck  told  both  Houses, 
tliat  during  the  past  year  the  volanteers  and  militia  had,  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Imperial  Government,  been  a.med  with  breech- 
loading  rifles  ;  and  that  a  gracious  Providence  had  blessed  the 
Dominion  with  an  abundant  harvest.  "Your  new  nationality 
enters  on  its  course,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  backed  by  the  moral 
support,  material  aid,  and  most  ardent  good  wishes  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Within  your  boiders  peace,  security,  and  prosperity 
prevail  ;and  I  fervently  pray  that  your  aspirations  may  be  directed 
to  such  high  and  patriotic  objects,  and  that  you  may  be  inspired 

*  A  barrister  of  the  Town  of  Cobourg,  and  ',he  member  for  West  Northura- 
l>erlaiul,  who  had  been  (Solicitor  (ieueral  in  the  Tache-Macdonald  Cabinet, 
He  was  a  Conservative,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Confederation. 
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with  such  a  spirit  of  inodnr.ition  and  wisdom,  as  will  cause  you  to 
vender  the  great  work  of  uaion,  whii-ii  has  be(;n  achieved,  a  blessinj» 
to  yourselves  and  your  posterity,  and  a  fnssh  startinj^  point  in  tlu^ 
moral,  political,  and  national  advancement  of  the  people  oi  Canada. 
This  was  indeed  alike  noble  and  elorpient  laii«^uaj^e,  every  way 
befitting  the  important  occasion  that  called  it  forth,  and  well- 
worthy  to  be  treasured  up  in  t\n)  memoiy  of  every  lover  of  his 
country. 

The  address,  in  reply,  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate,  which  lasted 
for  several  days.  When  the  Nova  Hcotian  Demosthenes,  Howe, 
rose  to  state  why  his  [)rovince  down  by  the  sea  was  dissatisfied 
with  Confederation,  every  soun<l  was  stilled,  and  the  meml)ers 
eagerly  listened  to  his  eloquent  declamation.  But  if  Doctor  Tupper* 
was  no  match  for  Howe,  r  ;  regarded  mere  oratorical  display,  he 
pushed  aside  his  glittering  generalities,  and  appeals  to  local  pre- 
judices, with  hard  figures  and  logical  statements  of  fact,  that  com- 
pletely gave  him  the  vantage  ground.  He  cuphatically  denied 
Howe's  assertion,  that  the  issue  of  Confederation  had  been  fairly 
put  before  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  forcibly  pointed  out 
various  inconsistencies  in  the  stand  which  had  been  taken  by  its 
Anti-Unionists.  No  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address,  and  it 
was  finally  carried  without  a  division. 

During  the  progress  of  the  session  a  warm  discussion  arose  on 
the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway."  An  amendment,  moved  thereto  by  Dorion,  to  the  effect 
that  the  route  should  not  be  determined  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  83  to  35,  which  clearly 
proved  the  great  strength  of  the  Government.  The  discu.ssion  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  on  other  important  measures,  showed  that  the 
tone  of  Parliamentary  debate;  had  been  greatly  elevated,  and  now 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  the  wider  field  in  which  it  was  exercised. 
The  obstructive  and  narrow  policy,  which  had  so  frequently  char- 
acterised the  proceedings  in  the  old  Legislatures  of  Canada,  was 
entirely  abandoned,  long  speeches  were,  as  a  rule,  avoided,  unless 
when  they  became  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  the  discontented 
members  from  Nova  Scotia  treated  questions  on  their  merits,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  monopolise  th(-  <l(^nates  by  unduly  airing  the 
real  or  fancied  grievances  of  their  province.  On  the  whole,  an 
honest  desire  to  fairly  test  the  working-(|ualities  of  the  new  consti- 
tution was  manifested  ;  and  even  this  circumstance,  per  se,  was  a 
great  improvement  on.  the  former  condition  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings.    Although  Gait  still  continued  to  transact  the  business 

*  Afterwards  8ir  Charles  Tupper.     He  is  a  native    Nova  .Scotiau  who 


labandoned  medicine  for    politics,  and  soon  i-ose  to  a  distinguished  positioi 
He  joined  the  Maedonald  Cabinet  in  1S70  as  rresi<leiit  of  tlie   I'rivy  (!ounci 


ion. 

and  rose  from  one  ini))ortant-.  po-tition  to  another  until  he  l)ecanie  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  18?!^  Mo  is  now  Hij;!'.  Coiuniissioner  for  Canada  in  Eni," 
land.  Sir  John  A.  Maedonald  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  his  most  able 
lieutenants. 
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of  the  Finance  Department,  ho  persisted  in  hi?  ^f-^^al  to  continue 
in  ortice,  and  was  eventually  succeeded  Ijy  Joiin  *  a  barrister 

of  Montreal,  and  member  for  tlu)  Quebec  constituency  of  Hunting- 
don, which  now  re-elected  him  by  acclamation. 

On  the  4th  of  Decembcjr,  a  series  of  resolutions,  based  on  the 
146th  section  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  had  for 
their  object  tiie  acquisition  of  the  North-West  Territories  by  the 
Dominion,  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  William 
McDougall.  These  resolutions  were  finally  adopted,  and  formed  the 
Ijusis  of  an  address  to  the  Crown,  which  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
Home  Governnumt.  A  Montreal  newspaperf  told  its  readers,  **  that 
the  debate  in  the  Commons,  on  this  t>ccasion,  was  a  spirited  one, 
and  tlie  speeches  eloquent  and  vigorous.  Mr.  McDougall  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech  in  support  of  his  resolutions,  and  was 
jibly  replied  to  by  Mr.  Howe,  in  a  long  and  very  eloquent  address. 
The  latter  often  convulscid  the  Hou.se  with  laughter,  but  the 
general  remark  was  that  the  moral  force  of  his  arguments,  which 
were  strong,  was  imprilicd  by  so  much  levity.  Mr.  Howe's  free 
and  careless  use  of  scripture  language,  and  sometimes  of  the  name 
of  the  Creator,  in  his  speeches,  also  impairs  his  moral  power. 
Those  who  believed  him  to  be  an  earnest  man,  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  are  n  good  deal  taken  aback  by  finding 
iiim  an  easy  man  of  the  world.  Mv.  TilleyJ  replied  to  Mr.  Howe, 
in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  session,  carrying  the  House 
completely  with  him  by  his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  He  has 
great  command  of  language,  and  convinces  all  his  hearers  that  he 
believes  what  he  says." 

On  the  7th  of  December,  the  new  Finance  Minister  made  the 
annual  Budget  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Short  as  his 
term  of  otfice  had  been,  he  had  aireatly  mastered  the  complicated 
details  of  every  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  his  speech  was  well- 
received  at  both  sides  of  the  House.  Holton  expressed  liis  satis- 
faction with  the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  Minister  spread  out  his 

*  Afterwards  Sir  John  Rose.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  oorn  ia 
Al)erfleenshire  in  18^0.  On  coming  to  Canada  he  resided  for  some  time  in 
tho  Eastern  Townships,  hnt  eventually  went  to  Montreal  to  study  law,  aad 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1842.  Hu  speedily  ac(|uired  the  contidence  of  the 
mercantile  community,  and  had  a  large  legal  practice.  Ho  was  first  elected 
to  Parliament  in  1857.  and  afterwards  lield  diffenat  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment. He  took  chief  cliarge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
visit,  in  18(30,  and  won  goMen  opinions  on  all  sides  fi)r  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  carried  them  out.  He  finally  left  this  country  to  reside  in 
London,  where  he  became  a  member  of  a  large  banking  firm. 

t  Montreal  Witiirsii,  December  7th,  1867. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  .Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  who  so  long  occupied  a  foremost 
jiosition  in  the  Maodonald  ivdininistration.  He  was  Provincial  Secretary  in 
tlie  New  Brunswick  Gcn-erument  when  Confederation  took  place,  and  one  of 
the  representatives  of  his  Province  at  the  Quebec  Conference.  He  strongly 
luft  his  impress  on  the  negotiations  which  ushered  in  the  Dominion,  and 
became  its  first  Minister  of  Customs.  He  was  afterwards  Finance  Minister, 
and  eventually  became  the  Governor  of  his  own  Province. 
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fncts  a!ul  fi<?ureH,  and  Hdwo  declared  that  he  had  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  ]>l(Nisuit'  to  his  elaborate  statement.  Since  1H.")7  tin; 
<I(!licit  ill  t\w  Canadian  r(n-enue  had  Ixiconie  a  chronic  Hscal  disease, 
aii'l  Uose  now  (letlar<>d  that  he  desired  to  pniVfMit  this  unsatis 
factory  state  of  thin;,'s  in  th(^  future.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  the  n(!t  receipts  were  .$1 2,4  12,.')39,  and  thi;  total  e.xpendituif 
S12,91."),!)73.  The  deficiency,  however,  had  hi'(Mi  mainly  caused  l»y 
e.xtra  expemliture  connected  with  the  new  Parliament  buildings, 
the  Fenian  raids,  and  the  large  amount  of  duties  refunded  under 
the  tariff  of  the  preceding  session.  TIk^  estimated  exi'enditurt!  ut' 
the  current  ycsar  was  put  at  !i?l-l,301,30l  and  the  iMvenut;  at 
14,475,400,  leaving  ati  anticipated  surplus  of  !?  100,01)9. 

During  the  recent  elections  charges  had  been  very  fieely  made, 
that  the  Government  was  l)uying  up  constitu(Mici(is  with  the 
"  Secret  Service  Fund"  of  8100,000,  which  had  been  set  apart  chielly 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  agents  to  watch  Fenian  operations  in  the 
United  States,  which  were  still  of  a  threatening  character. 
Edward  Hlake,*  one  of  the  new  members  of  the  House,  alkuietj 
sharply  to  this  matter  during  the  session,  and  had  the  return  of  the 
expenditure  brought  down.  This  return  showed,  that  subsequent 
to  the  1st  of  July,  which  was  long  before  the  elections  took  place, 
not  a  dollar  of  this  money  had  been  paid  out,  and  that  .$58,398  of 
the  Fund  still  remained  unexpended.  Blake  had  used  some  strong 
language  in  moving  for  this  return,  and  now  found  himself  in  a 
somewhat  uncomfortable  position.     Alexander  Mackenzie,!  aftcr- 

•  Edward  Blake,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Chancellor  Blake,  Solicitor  General 
in  the  second  Baldwin-Lafontaine  administration.  Mr.  Blakc  was  already 
distinguished  for  his  great  elo(£uence  and  ability,  and  was  then,  as  now,  tho 
foremost  lawyer  of  the  Ontario  Equity  Bar,  Prior  to  Confederation  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but  after  its  consummation  the  Refonn  Party 
turned  to  him,  in  hope  and  confidence,  as  a  man  who  liad  all  .the  qualities 
for  a  great  leader,  and  elected  him.  for  West  Durham,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  for  Sonth  Bruce,  to  the  local  Legislature,  dual  representatimi 
being  then  permitted.  Possessed  of  profound  legal  knowledge,  and  an 
eloquent,  forcible  and  logical  debater,  his  party  expected  great  things  from 
him.  But  his  extreme  caution  devoured  him,  he  lacked  the  courage  and  nervt; 
so  necessary  to  the  successful  party  leader,and  his  want  of  tact  and  uncongenial 
temperament  repelled  instead  of  attracting.  He  might  be  heat  described  as 
an  unknown  Parliamentary  quantity. 

+  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1822,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  there  as  a  stone  mason.  In  1842  he  emigrated  to 
Canada,  and  settled  in  Kingston,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  in  1847 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarnia,  where  he  did  a  small  business  as 
builder  and  contractor.  He  soon  became  noted  for  his  ability,  his  honesty, 
and  his  strong  Reform  politics.  He  eventually,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, drifted  from  the  building  trade  into  literature,  and  published  a  very 
good  weekly  newspaper  at  Sarnia  in  the  interests  of  his  party.  In  1861  ho 
was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Lambton,  and  from  the  first,  although  not  an 
eloquent,  proved  a  ready  and  effective  debater,  with  a  clear  head  for  hard 
facts  and  figures,  and  a  great  faculty  for  dealing  with  minute  and  compli- 
cated details.  But  his  public  vision  was  always  a  contracted  one,  and  while 
an  honest  politician  %nd  an  able  man  he  could  scarcely  be  called  a  statCiimau. 
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wfifds  prcmicM'  while  vi<^»tr(»uslv  supportiiif;  his  ominnit  fri»  nd, 
\v;is  niui'li  inon^  cuutious  in  liis  .s|km'c1i,  uiul  tlifl  imt  .•iiuust>  sci  iiiucli 
.ulvjTse  o(»niiii('nt.  On  tho  "J  1st  of  Ih'ffiiilx'r,  PiirliiiMient  .'uljounu'd 
fitr  a  lonj;  i-<'ces.s,  in  order  tluit  tlie  various  local  li('i,'islatun's  nii},d»t 
li.ive  sutHcient  time  t»»  complete  their  sessions  durinj,'  the  interval. 
On  the  2Dth  a  vacancy  was  caused  in  tin;  Ministiy  hy  the  death 
(it  on(M)f  its  lleforni  nieniht'rs,  Fer^usson  IMair,  I'l'csident  oi  the 
l'ri\y  Council. 

hui'in,!,'  the  reeess.  JoM'pJi  Tlowe  was  IjunIIv  enj[jagod,  in  his  own 
Province,  in  aL,'itatin,L,'  t'oi-  the  !'ej)eal  of  tlu'  I'nion.  Shortly  after 
PariianuMit  had  adjourned,  a  ^reat  anti-Confedei-ation  jueetint,'  was 
held  at  Halifax,  at  which  ho  forciljly  ui'^ed  that  a  stron<(  represen- 
tation should  l)e  made  to  the  Hitme  (loveriunent,  an*!  to  the  pt'ople 
of  j'jiij^dand,  aj^ainst  the  action  of  the  Karl  of  Carnarxon  in  foi'cini^ 
the  liritish  North  America  Act  on  Nova  Scotia.  He  cf)unselled 
that,  in  the  meanwhile,  peace  and  ijoorl  ordei-  should  prevail. 
Should  the  answer  from  the  Mother  CN»untry  j)rove  unfavourabh^ 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  should  be  done.  Hut,  in  any 
event,  from  forty  days'  experience  at  Ottawa,  he  felt  satisfied  that 
the  union  would  never  be  accej)table  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  should  a 
hostile  crisis  arisen  ho  trusted  that  his  countrynu;n  would  meet  it 
with  rescdution.  This  menacing'"  langua;,'e  was  endorsed  by 
the  local  Legislature,  wliich  met  on  the  3(3th  of  January,  I  SOS. 
and  had  not  been  long  in  session  when  t.n  address  to  the 
(^)ueen  was  agreed  to,  praying  iov  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
Ih'itish  North  America  Act  as  aiFected  Nova  Scotia.  This  action 
was  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  foui-  delegates,  of  whom 
Howe  was  one,  to  proceed  to  Fingland,  to  present  the  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  to  urge  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the 
Tinperial  authorities.  The  Dominion  Government  at  once  deter- 
mined to  '^(ppose  this  proceeding,  and  sent  Tupp(>r  as  its  represen- 
tative to  England.  On  his  arrival  there  the  Doctor  vigorously 
applied  himself  to  refute  the  repeal  arguments  of  Howe,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  mission  (jf  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates 
proved  a  complete  failure,  and  they  returned  home  with  their  minds 
made  up  to  accept  the  inevitable  witii  the  i>est  grace  they  could. 
Ill  Nova  Scotia  tiic  existing  dissatisfaction  was  heightened  by  the 
distress  which  prevailed  among  its  fishing  population,  owing  to  the 
recent  partial  failure  of  their  chief  industry.  Their  own  govern- 
ment did  what  it  could  to  relieve  this  distress,  and  on  the  31st  of 
•lanuary  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  generously  voted  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  same  object.  But,  while  proceedings  hostile  to 
Confederation  were  taking  place  down  by  the  sea,  the  (piestion  of 
annexing  the  "Great  Lone  Land"  of  the  North- West  to  the 
l)ou)inion,  had  become  one  of  serious  consideration  with  a  part  of 
its  own  iuhtibitants.  The  Winnipeg  iVor-lVf'.,sft!r,  of  the  14th  of 
•bmuary,  in  alluding  to  this  state  of  things,  exjjressed  a  strong  hope 
of  tho  speedy  consummation  of  the  union  project,  British 
Columbia  had  also  commenced   to  agitate  for  annexation  to   the 
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Domiiiion,  and  a  largo  public  meeting  at  Victoria  passed  resolu- 
tions to  that  effect. 

Apart  from  mere  political  issues,  but  little  occurred  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  to  disturb  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
'  The  Silver  Nuisance,"  as  it  was  lormed,  was  the  principal  cause 
of  social  worry.  That  nuisance  arose  from  the  want  of  a  purely 
Canadian  coinage,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  English 
shillings  was  in  circulation  at  the  fictitious  value  of  twenty-five 
cents,  as  well  as  -i  d.^preciated  Ainerican  silver  currency.  The 
mercantile  community,  especially,  which  took  this  money  at  par, 
and  had  afterwards  to  pay  a ciiscount  of  at  least  five  per  cent,  to 
realise  upon  it,  before  it  could  make  its  own  payments,  was  a 
heavy  loser,  and  sufi'ci\>l  no  small  inconvenience.  The  difficulty 
'vas  eventually  removed  by  the  Dominion  Government  buying  up 
tdl  the  depreciated  silver  coin.s  in  the  country,  and  shipping  them 
tv'>  England  to  bo  recoinod  into  a  purely  Canadian  currency.  In 
order  to  provide  chang(;  while  this  was  being  done,  a  Government 
twenty-five  cent  bill,  or  shin-plaster  as  it  was  jocularly  termed,  was 
issued,  and  proved  a  groat  convenience.  These  little  bills  still  keep 
floating  around,  to  a  small  extent,  and  are  found  very  useful  in 
many  ways. 

While  Fenian  agitation  against  this  country  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, it  again  raise'  its  liead  in  England  and  Ireland,  where 
it  led  to  much  disorder  and  serious  crime.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  question  of  the  Alabama  claims  continued  to  excite  much 
soreness.  Secretary  Seward  thought  proper  to  coquet  with  this 
agitation,  and  openly  received  a  Fenian  deputation.  Several  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  at  the  oamo  time,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  more 
or  less  countenance,  and  thus  win  the  votes,  in  their  several 
districts,  which  the  Fenian  order  controlled.  This  condition  of 
affair  J  pressed  so  embar  assingly  on  the  United  States  minister  to 
England,  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation.  Mean- 
while, the  various  local  Legislatures  of  the  Dominion  had  applied 
themselves  industriously  to  their  own  particular  affairs.  Ontario, 
with  its  single  chamber,  and  unhampered  by  an  expensive  upper 
house,  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  important  work.  Among 
its  money  grants,  was  a  payment  of  four  thousand  dollar;  to  the 
widow  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his 
public  claims.  A  considerate  act  of  benevolence  which  passed 
unquestioned. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  promptly  proceeded  to  busiiiess.  On  the  19th,  a  bitter  debate 
arose  on  the  matter  of  Tupper's  mission  to  England.  His  appoint- 
ment was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  all  the  members 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  declared  to  have  been  adding  insult  to 
injury.  Savary,  one  of  these  membei's,  stated  **  that  the  people  of 
Canada  knew  little  of  the  excitement  that  piovailed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  mainly  caused  by  the  Dominion  (Government  and  its  agent 
in  England,  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  appease  the  people,  and 
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that  reconciliation  was  now  impossible.  And  Edward  Blake  instead 
of  prudently  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  proceeded  to  give 
the  storm  fresh  force,  by  declaring  "  that  the  legislation  of  the 
preceding  session,  against  which  he  had  protested,  had  strengthen- 
ed the  repeal  movement,  and  that  this  last  act  of  sending  to 
England  a  man  so  obnoxious  as  Dr.  Tuppcir,  would  intensify  the 
hostile  feeling  already  existing."  For  the  time  being  it  appeared 
as  if  Nova  Scotia  had  almost  made  up  its  mind  to  secede  by  force  ; 
but  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments 
presently  led  to  calmer  counsels,  and  the  storm  gradually  subsided.* 

Meanwhile,  as  the  spring  wore  away  rumours  of  fresh  hostile 
Fenian  movements  against  our  borders  began  to  circulate ;  and  it 
was  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  secret  depots  of  arms  were 
being  formed  along  the  frontier  line  extending  from  Ogdensburg 
to  Lake  Champlain.  As  it  was  well-known,  however,  that  the 
miliwiry  authorities  had  made  the  most  ample  preparations  to 
repel  a  Fenian  invasion,  on  any  part  of  the  border,  the.se  rumours 
caused  little  or  no  uneasiness.  While  matters  still  remained  in 
this  condition,  the  public  mind  received  a  painful  shock  by  the 
assassination,  at  the  door  of  his  boarding  house,  Sparks  Street, 
Ottawa,  of  D'Arcy  McGee,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  7'jh  of  April.  As  ho  was  opening  the  door  with  his 
latch-key,  he  was  fired  at  from  behind,  the  bullet  entering  the  back 
of  his  neck,  passing  out  through  his  mouth,  and  lodging  just  above 
the  key-hole.  The  alarm  was  innnediately  given,  and  McGee  was 
found  lying  dead,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  on  the  sidewalk.  He  had 
evidently  died  instantaneously,  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle. 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  but  still  no  trace  of  the  assassin 
could  be  seen.  Poor  McGee !  his  eloquence  all  hushed  forever,  his 
brilliant  light  suddenly  and  violently  extinguished,  lay  stark  and 
still,  surrounded  by  .several  of  his  fellow-members  of  Parliament 
and  others,  who  were  lost  in  astonishment  and  dismay  at  the  tragic 
occurrence.  What  liad  he  done  t<j  deserve  such  a  pitiable  fati;  1 
In  his  younger  and  more  impulsive  days  he  stood  the  avowed  f(x? 
of  British  rule  all  the  world  over,  but  time  and  ripened  experience 
gradually  convinced  him  of  his  error,  until,  as  Lord  Mayo  had 
recently  stated  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  "  ho  had  become  the 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  that  rule  that  was  to  je  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe."  And  that  advocacy  was  unquestionably  the 
cause  of  his  assassinatiotJ.  He  had  changed  his  opinions — he  hail 
learned  that  British  rule  was  a  constitutional  and  beneficent,  and 
not  an  oppressive,  one  ;  and  that  here,  in  Canada,  its  flag  unfurled 

*  Howe,  when  in  England,  had  a  long  intitniow  M'ith  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, then  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  after  hearing  him  very  patiently, 
quietly  replied,  that  the  Union  had  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  Kmpire- 
and  the  Government  could  rot,  at  that  early  day,  undertake  to  stultify  itself 
by  reversing  the  deliberate  and  well-considered  course  arrived  at,  when  it 
advised  the  C^ueen  to  sanction  the  British  North  America  Act  of  the  previous 
year. 
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its'jlf  to  guard  a  greater  degree  oi  genuine  human  freedom  than 
existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  he  honestly  held  to 
the  convictions  of  later  years  and  more  matured  experience,  and 
in  tlieir  full  and  frank  avowal  had  recently  stood  the  test  of  a 
severe  election  contest,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Montreal,  and  won 
it  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest  opposition  from  Fenian  and  other 
sources  ;  the  Orangemen  and  other  Conservatives  turning  out  to  a 
man  to  support  him.  McGee  may  have  had  many  faults,  but  he 
had  also  many  more  virtues ;  and  was  greatly  mourned  by  the 
right-minded  people  of  the  whole  Dominion.  Shortly  after  the 
election  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he 
had  scarcely  recovered  when  Parliament  met  in  November.  His 
convalescence  found  him  much  changed,  and  altered  for  the  better 
in  many  ways.  He  had  become  sofier  and  religious  ;  and  affliction 
had  transformed  the  rollicking  Irish  humourist,  and  inimitable 
story-teller,  into  a  staid,  decorous  and  thoughtful  man.  Both 
before  and  after  his  election,  he  had  been  frequently  made  the 
object  of  abusive  and  threatening  anonymous  letters.  Some  of 
these  came  from  the  United  States,  some  from  Canada,  some  fi'oni 
Ireland.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  marked  man,  and  h.ad  resolved 
that  ere  long  he  would  retire  from  public  life  altogether.  Me;in- 
while  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  Parliamentary  duties, 
and,  on  the  evening  preceding  his  murder,  had  made  a  brilliant  and 
statesmanlike  speech,  in  which  he  counselled  the  adoption  of  ;i 
pacific  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  Nova  Scotia.  In  a  few 
brief  hours  afterwards  he  had  passed  the  portaK  of  eternity.  A 
great  wave  of  indignation  stirred  the  public  mini  to  its  depths,  as 
the  telegraph  wires  flashed,  over  two  hemispheres,  the  news  of  the 
assassination.  McGee  had  become  exceedingly  popular  in  his 
adopted  country,  and  the  belief  was  \ei'y  general  that  he  had 
commenced  the  better  part  of  his  career.  He  was  only  forty-three, 
his  intellect  stood  at  its  meridian,  ind  in  the  ordinary,  course  of 
nature  a  wealth  of  days  still  lay  before  him.  Pai-liament  honoured 
him  as  it  best  could,  and  on  motion  of  the  Pi-emier,  .seconded  by 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  adjourned  until  after  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  at  Montreal,  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  1.3th.  It  was 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse,  over  eight  thousand  persons  being  in 
the  procession  alone,  while  at  least  ten  times  that  number  lined  the 
streets  as  spectators.  A  pension  of  81200  a  year  was  voted  to  his 
widow,  and  a  moderate  provision  also  made  for  his  children.  The 
Dominion  Government,  the  Quebec  Government,  and  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  offered  large  rewards  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  tlu; 
assassin.  He  was  found  next  da;y  in  .-i,  Fenian  named  Patrick 
James  Whelan,  a  working  tailor,  selected  no  doubt  by  his  fellow- 
conspirators  of  Montreal,  whence  he  oanie,  to  conmiit  the  foul  crime 
of  murder.  After  a  long  and  i)atien<  trial  he  was  finally  convicted, 
mainly  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  was  executed  at  Ottawa  on 
the  11th  of  February,  in  the  following  year.  It  was  the  hist 
public  execution  which  took  place  in  Canada,  as  an  act  was  shortly 
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afterwards  passed  providing  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
must,  in  tho  future,  be  inflicted  privately  within  the  prison  walls. 
Shortly  after  McGee's  murder,  news  arrived  from  Australia  that 
his  tragical  death  came  near  having  its  counterpart  at  Sydney. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  while  at  the  Sailor's  Home  picnic,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgli  was  fired  at  with  a  revolver  by  a  Fenian  named 
O'Farrell,  and  seriously  wounded  in  the  back. 

After  a  number  of  important  measures  had  been  passed.  Parlia- 
ment was  proroguetl  on  the  20th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June, 
John  Bright  moved,  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  for  a 
special  commission  to  encjuire  into  the  cause  of  Nova  Scotia's 
dissatisfaction  with  confederation.  His  motion  found  little  grace 
with  the  chamber,  then  not  ([uite  half  full,  and  was  rejected  on  a 
vote  of  183  to  96.  In  July,  William  Pearce  Howland  became 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  and  Samuel  Allan  Wilmot,  a  lead- 
ing jurist  and  politician  of  New  Brunswick,  was  appointed  to  the 
same  position  in  his  own  province.  Throughout  the  summer  the 
Nova  Scotian  questicm  commanded  the  greater  amount  of  public 
attention.  In  August  Macdonald  and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
attended  a  convention  held  at  Halifax,  with  the  view  of  reconciling 
conflicting  interests.  But  although  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
at  the  time,  it  ultimately  led  to  important  pacific  results.  During 
the  autumn  friendly  overtures  were  made  to  Howe,  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet  was  offered  him,  and  "better  terms"  than  the  Union 
Act  had  ])rovided  for  promised  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  Home 
Government's  final  answer  of  refusal  to  permit  of  secession  had 
betMi  given,*  and  Howe  determined,  as  his  best  policy,  to  close  with 
these  friendly  overtures.  The  existing  difficulties,  however,  did 
not  ill  all  aflect  the  credit  of  the  Dominion.  The  four  per  cent,  loan 
for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  had  been  prompt- 
ly taken  up,  in  London,  at  lO.jjj  ;  while  a  purely  Cana<lian  five 
percent,  loan  brought  109.  The  vigorous  policy  of  the  new  Finance 
Minister,  which  had  been  already  successful  in  terminating  a  long 
series  of  tleficits  in  the  public  revenue,  had  also  produced  ex- 
cellent results  in  other  <lirections. 

Having  been  very  successful  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pob'cy  of 
the  Home  Government,  touching  Confederation,  Monck's  original 
term  of  office  had  been  extended  for  two  years,  so  that  he  might 
be  fully  al)lc  to  complete  the  work  he  had  begun.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  this  extension  had  expired,  and  his  beneficent  Canadian 
reign  came  to  a  final  close.  Irishman  as  lie  was  his  administration 
had  been  much  more  fortunate,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
generally,  than  thiit  of  either  his  English  or  Scotcli  imme<liate  prede- 
cessors. Nor  was  that  result  to  be  ascribed  to  the  smooth  current 
of  events,  but  rather  to  the  evenness  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
held  the  scales  betwe<Ma  contending  politicians.  Courteous  to 
Reformers  and  Conservatives  alike,  he  had   never  committed  him- 
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self  to  the  especial  policy  of  either  one  or  the  other,  but  always 
stood  ready  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  country  at 
large  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
which  chanced  to  be  in  session  at  the  time  of  iiis  departure,  voiced 
the  public  feeling  by  presenting  him  with  a  highly  complimentary 
address,  lauding  his  unexceptionable  course — his  impartiality,  and 
courteous  demeanour.  During  his  term  of  office  he  had  been 
mised  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Monck, 
of  Ballytrammon  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland.  And  so  ho 
daparted  from  Canada  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  its  people ;  and  another  Irishman,  Sir  Jolin  Young,  afterwards 
created  Lord  Lisgar,  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  was  duly  sworn  into 
office  on  the  29th  of  December. 
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The  new  Governor-General  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
an  Irish  baronet.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  had  repre- 
sented the  County  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons  for  many  years,  and  had  tilled  various  public  offices  of 
trust  and  emolument.  He  had  been  governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
for  some  time,  of  New  South  Wales  for  six  years,  and  was  now 
in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Aside  from  the  discontent  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  acquisition  of  the 
North-West  was  the  principal  matter  which  pressed  itself  on  the 
public  attention  as  the  year  drew  towards  its  close.  Meanwhile 
George  E.  Cartier,  recently  created  a  baronet,  and  William  Mc- 
Dougall,  were  appointed  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  England,  in 
order  to  arrange  with  the  Home  (rovernment  and  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company,  the  terms  on  which  the  N  orth-West  Territories  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Dominion.  Canadian  tourists  had  been  travel- 
ling through  that  region  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  their 
letters  to  the  newspapers  had  drawn  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
to  the  vast  country  which  had  so  silently  and  so  long  awaited 
settlement,  and  which  might  be  said  to  have  hitherto  been  a 
veritable  tfirra  incognita  to  the  outside  world.  As  the  new  yeai* 
approached,  the  negotiations  Avith  Nova  Scotia  assumed  a 
1869.  more  satisfactory  and  tangible  form.  On  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, an  order  in  couuijil  was  passed,  granting  that  province 
better  terms,  or,  in  other  words,  paying  it  a  sum  of  money  to  induce 
it  to  remain  p  laceably  within  the  Dominion.  Its  public  debt  was 
now  to  be  credited  at  $19,186,756,  instead  of  $8,000,000  agreed  on 
at  the  date  of  Union,  and  a  subsidy  of  $82,698  per  annum  granted 
it  for  ten  years.  Five  days  afterwards  Howe  accepted  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fergusson 
Blair  one  year  before ;  a  proceeding  which  proved  most  disastrous 
to  his  reputation  in  his  ov/n  province.  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
course  of  his   long  and  somewhat  stormy  political  career,    there 
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were  some  grounds  for  the  accusfition  that  he  had  sold  himself  and 
his  principles  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  extreme  Reformers  of 
Nova  Scotia  scouted  the  better  terms  which  had  been  conceded, 
and  which  they  declared  to  be  a  mere  bribe  ;  and  when  Howe 
returned  to  his  constituents  for  re-election,  he  found  himself 
deserted  by  a  majority  of  his  old  supporters,  who  now  worked  hard 
to  defeat  him.  But  his  ancient  foe,  Dr.  xupper,  rallied  the  Conser- 
vatives to  his  assistance,  and  to  their  votes  he  inainly  )wetl  his 
triumphant  ele  tion,  and  the  large  majority  in  his  favour  of  320.  He 
continued,  however,  to  be  assailed  with  the  fiercest  invective,  and  the 
obloquy  now  so  pitilessly  heaped  upon  him,  by  his  former  friends, 
did  much  to  break  his  spirit,  and  destroy  his  prospects  of  future 
usefulness  to  the  Dominion.  His  once  great  popularity  had  depart- 
ed from  him,  his  worries  seriously  shattered  his  health,  his  gibes 
and  his  jokes  had  no  longer  their  wonted  point  and  effect,  and  he 
was  never  the  same  man  again. 

During  the  month  of  March,  resolutions  in  favour  of  entering 
the  Dominion  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland, 
and  delegates  proceecied  to  Ottawa  to  arrange  the  terms  of  union. 
But  a  new  election  in  that  island,  which  shortly  afterwards  occur- 
red, returned  to  its  Assembly  a  majority  hostile  to  Confederation  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  Newfoundland  has  remained  in  its 
maiden  condition,  and  of  recent  years  has  been  developing  the 
usual  traditional  unpleasant  temper  of  the  prolonged  single  state.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  also,  some  disposition  was  shown  to  enter 
the  Dominion  ;  but  its  people  still  coyly  hesitated  to  take  the  final 
step,  and  no  definite  result  was  as  yet  arrived  at.  In  March,  news 
came  from  England  that  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
North-West  Territories  were  drawing  towards  a  close,  and  that  the 
labours  of  the  Canadian  Commissioners  were  about  to  terminate 
satisfactorily.  They  had  taken  high  ground  in  the  matter,  and 
contended  that  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  had  no  legal  right 
whatever  to  the  Red  River  country,  which  had  been  a  part  of  old 
Canada  in  the  days  of  French  rule,  anil  could  not,  therefore,  be 
covered  by  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company  put  forward  the  most  extravagant  preten- 
sions, and  for  a  time  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  to  come  to  terms 
with  it.  But,  at  this  junctur<%  the  Home  Govcrnnient  stepped  in 
as  an  arbitrator  between  the  tw(j  parties,  .and  the  Colonial  Minister, 
now  Lord  Granville,  submitted  a  basis  of  settlement.  The  principal 
feature  of  his  proposition  was,  that  the  Dominion  should  pay 
£300,000  sterling  (equal  to  81,1^0,000)  to  the  Company,  for  the 
surrender  of  all  its  rights,  in  t!very  part  of  the  North- West  an«l 
British  Columbia.  In  addition  it  was  to  get  fifty  thousand  acre 
blocks  of  land  adjoining  its  principal  stations,  and  one-twentieth  of 
all  the  townships  surveyed  for  settlement,  in  the  Fertile  Belt,  for 
the  ensuing  fifty  years.  AU  titles  for  land,  given  by  the  Company 
up  to  the  8th  of  March,  1869,  were  to  be  confirmed,  and  the 
Indian  claims  extinguished  by  the  Dominion.     The  Territories  were 
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to   be  convoyed  to   the   Crown,   in  the   first  place,  and  then  re- 
conveyed  to  Canada.     The  Gfobe.  grumbled  at  some  of  the  condi- 
tions as  being  too  exacting,  but  consoled  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  reservation  of  ono-twentieth  of  the  North-West  lands  \v;is 
iio*:  by  any  means  as  bad  as  the  Clergy  Reserve  of  one-seventh  had 
been  in  Canada.     But,  taken  on  the  whole,  it  expressed  itself  as 
fairly  satisfied    with    the    result  of   the  negotiations.     Granville 
declared  that  if  either  party  declined  his  proposition,  the  Imperial 
Government  designed  to  submit  the  nature  of  the  Hudsons  J^ay 
Company's  claims  to  the  courts  for  a  judicial  d<^cision.     This  throat 
alarmed  the  Compj-.ny,  caused  it  to  abate  its  extravagant  demands, 
and  to  finally  agree  to  the  terms  proposed,  which  were  also  accej»t- 
ed  by  the  Canadian  delegates,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament.     The    same  mail    which    brought    the   news   of   thi^ 
fortunate  termination  of  these  important  negotiations,  also  convey- 
ed the   gratifying  intelligence  that  the  question   of  the  Alabama 
claims  was  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  ;  and  that  this  point  of 
dispute  now    promised  to  be    speedily    and  satisfactorily   settled. 
This   was   indeed    pleasant  news  for  Canada.     It  opened   up  the 
prospect  of  better  relations  with  our  American  cousins,   and  might 
lead  to  compensation  for  the  Fenian  raids  which  they  had  so  opcidy 
permitted,  and  which  had  cost  this  country  so  much  trouldo,  so 
much  money,  and  the  loss  of  several  valuable  lives.       In  this  dircc 
tion,  however,  the  Canadian  people  were  fated  to  be  disappointed. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  met  on  the  1.5th  of  April,  and  was 
opened  by    Lisgar  with    a   brief   speech.     He   congratulated  tht! 
House  on  the  peaceful  aspect  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on 
the  fortunate  inauguration  of  Confederation  under  the  auspices  of 
his  predeces.sor.      The  success  of  the  mission  to  England,  as  regard- 
ed  the   ac(iuisition   of   the    North- West,   was  alluded  to,  and  the 
statement  made  that  all  papers  connected  therewith  would  be  duly 
laid  before    Parliament.     He  added,  that  in  accordance  witli  the 
suggestion  of  the    Home    Government,  an  earnest  effort  had  been 
made  to  allay  ths  discontent  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the  docu 
ments   in   the   case  would  be  submitted  for  consideration.     Rills 
were  to  be  laid  before  tlie  House  for  the  assimilation  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  respecting   elections,  bankruptcy,  and  patents  of  inven- 
tion.    It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  charters  of  several  banks 
were   about   to   expire,    and   that   the   question    of   banking   and 
currency   would    have  to   be  considered.     This  .speech  gave  little 
room  for  adverse  conmient,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  administi'a- 
tion  continued  unimpaired,  the  address,    in  reply,    was   carried    in 
both  Houses  on  the  following  day,  and  they   immediately  settled 
down    to    regular    business.     The    most    important  debate  ()f  the 
session,   arose   upon   a   motion    made   by    Howe,    confirming    the 
"better   terms"    granted    to    Nova  Scotia.       Blake    disputed    the 
constitutionality   of   the   grant,   argued    that    the    British    North 
America  Act  had  finally  settled  the  basis  of  union,  that  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  iiad  no  power  to  change  it,  and  moved  an  amend 
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inoiit  to  that  effect,  Mackenzie  seconded  this  amendment  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  speech.  Thair  view  of  the  question,  however,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  ministers  ;  and  John  Hillyard  Cameron  and 
Tapper  made  able  speeches  in  support  of  Howe's  motion,  which  was 
oventually  carried  by  a  vote  of  96  to  57,  and  a  bill  founded  there- 
on duly  became  'aw.  A  bill  was  also  passed,  confirming  the 
arrangements  ma<le  in  England  for  the  acquisition  of  the  North- 
West,  a  vast  region  estimated  to  contain  2,300,000  square  miles. 
Ill  the  Fertile  Belt  alone,  which  covers  an  area  exceeding  three 
hundred  millions  of  acres,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  sutiicient 
good  land  to  support  an  agricultural  population  of  at  least  twenty 
million  souls.  The  bill  provided  that  the  new  acquisition  to  the 
Dominion  should,  for  the  present,  be  designated  by  the  general 
liime  of  the  North-West  Territories,  and  enacted  that  their  affiurs 
should  be  administered  by  a  lieuteiiant-governor,  to  be  appointed 
by  tiie  Dominion  Government,  assisted  b}-  a  council.  All  laws  then 
ill  force  in  the  Territories,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Britisii 
North  America  Act,  or  the  terms  of  admission  to  tlie  union,  were 
to  remain  in  force  until  amended  or  repealed.  This  bill  was  regard- 
ed as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  designed  to  bridge  over  existing 
(litliculties  ;  and  the  intention  was  that  a  regul.ar  provincial  govern- 
ment should  be  established  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The 
Supj)ly  Rill  provided  for  borrowing  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the 
pui'chase  money,  and  to  mak(j  surveys  and  some  necessary  improve- 
ments. Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  22nd  of  June,  after 
Lisgar  had  given  his  assent  to  forty-one  public  and  thii-ty-two 
private  acts.  In  July,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donnis  was  despatched 
to  the  North-West,  to  make  surveys^  of  townships  on  the  Assini- 
boine  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  arrival  there  with  his  staff  at  once 
ooiiiinenced  operations.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  Prince  Arthur, 
the.  third  son  of  the  Queen,  arrived  at  Halifax  to  join  his  regiment, 
.iikI  to  m;ike  a  tour  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion,  where  he 
met  a  most  cordial  welcome.  In  September,  William  McDougall 
rccoivcMl  his  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  and  accordingly  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
On  the  18th  of  that  month,  at  a  large  public  meeting,  held  at 
Almonte,  he  took  leave  of  his  constituents,  and  reviewed  his  own 
cours(;  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  for  the  preceding  two  years. 
He  also  outlined  the  system  of  government  which  had  been  provid- 
cil  for  the  Territories,  and  stated  it  would  be  changed  for  a  nore 
poMular  form  as  soon  as  th(^  increase  of  population  wan-anted  such 
i  jiroeeeding.  He  therefore  deprecated  the  efforts  of  those  persons, 
who  had  recently  attempted  to  alanii  the  peoph^  living  there  a;;  to 
tht'ir  future  form  of  gcivernment,  and  promised  impartial  treatment 
itml  a  friendly  welcome,  without  regard  to  party,  creed,  or  nation- 
aHty,  to  every  person  coming  to  the  North- West. 

I  a  ()ctober  the  new  Finance  Minister,  John  Rose,  wearied  of 
th"  labours  of  his  position,  and  resigned  his  portfolio.  He  shortly 
afterwards  depavted  for  England,  where  he  had   become  connected 
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with  one  of  its  large  banking  houses,  and  >,'here  he  afterwards 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  successor  was  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  who  had  recently  returned  to  this  country,  and  who  -gain 
found  himself  in  a  Canadian  Cabinet.  He  wag  elected  for  North 
Renfrew  by  a  majority  of  113  over  his  opponent,  a  local  Reformer 
named  Findlay.  Several  other  changes  also  took  place  in  the  Cabinet 
at  this  time.  Christopher  Dunk.'n,  of  Montreal,  a  lawyer  o^ 
reputation,  became  Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  Alexander  Morris,  of 
Perth,  an  amiable  and  gifted  man,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue ; 
Tames  C.  Aikins,  Registrar  General ;  Howe,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and  Hector  Langevin,  afterwards  knighted,  Minis+«v  of  Public 
Works.  The  reconstructed  Cabinet  was  of  a  more  decidedly  Con- 
servative character,  than  its  immediate  predecessors.  The  two  old 
parties  were  re-grouping  themselves  on  new  lines  of  action — on  new 
political  issues,  and  Macdonald  now  showed  a  disposition  to 
strengthen  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  fiom  the  ranks  of  his  imme- 
diate fricndt>. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

RUPERT'S  LAND  PROM  1610  TO  1700.     THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRI- 
TORIES FROM  1760  TO  1869. 

TTTITH  the  final  surrender  of  Canada,  by  th>>  Treaty  of  Paris, 

VV       came  also  the  surrender  of  all  the  French  possessions 
in  the  North- West.     Afterwards,   in  the   progress  of  time,    1763. 
rival  British  fur  companies  dominated  over  its  vast  expanse, 
and  ^'ound    willing   henchmen  in  the  Half-breed   descendents  of 
the  Coureurs  de  hois  and  the  T  oyageura  of  the  Old  Regime.     Nor 
were  the  Indian  tribes,  who  lorded  over  its  boundless  prairies,  and 
who  were  only  a  few  degrees  less  wild  than  the  vast  buffalo  herds 
which   constituted  their  principal  means  of  subsistence,  at  all  unwil- 
ling to  do  these  companies  service.      Foremost  among  these  great 
trading   corporations   stood   the     Hudsons  J^ay   Company. 
In  1609  Henry  Hudson,  a  distinguished  English  navigator,     1609. 
while   searching   for   a  North  West  passage  to  India  and 
China,   sailed   into  the  famous  New  York  river  which  bears  hi^J 
name.     In  the  following  year  he  renewed  his  search  for  this 
passage,  but  this  time  farther  to  the  north,  in  a  small  vessel    1610. 
manned  with  twenty-three  sailors,  and  discovered  the  inland 
sea  known  as  Hudsons  Bay.      Owing  to  shortness  of  provisions, 
and  other  untoward  causes,  his  crew  mutinied,  placed  him  and  his 
son,  with  a  few  of  their  adherents,  in  a  small  boat,  and  abandoned 
tliem  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  of  the  savages  of  the  adjacent 
shore.     Neither  Hudson  nor  his  companions  wore  ever  heard  of 
afterwards,  although,  on  their  cruel  treatment  becoming  known  in 
England,  through   the  speedy  confession  of  one  of  the  mutineers, 
an  expedition  was  sent  out^  by  James  I.  to  discover  their  fate.     By 
right  of  Hudson's  discoveries,  England  at  once  claimed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Hudsons  Bay,  and,  also,  of  the  country  drained  by  the 
rivers  flowing  into  it.     This  claim  was  promptly  followed  up. 
In  1612  James  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Button,  as  his  commis-    1612. 
sioner,  to  take  formal  possession  of  Hudsons  Bay,  and  the 
straits  leading  into  it,  as  well  as  to  search  for  Hudson.     The  expedi- 
tion passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  Ri/er,  so 
called  by  Button  after  the  captain  of  the  ship  in   which   he  sailed. 
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In  1031,  Luke   Fox    was  sent  out  by    Cli.ulcs  T.     to    loiiew    the 
1-....      fliiiiii    of    En^Iiiiul.      At    the    Nelson    River    he  ftjund    I  lie 

cross  which  had  he^n  set  up  by  IJutton,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  iiavini^    taken  possession  of  the  country,  tluMwn  down,  anil  tlic 

inscription  thtM'eon  deface;.!.  Fox  now  rcMUiwc  1  this  inscrip- 
1^)07.     tion,  and  sot    ip  t\w  cross  again.      In  1GG7  Zachary  (Jilli.iin 

saihid  into  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  l>ay,  which  hr;  called 
Rupert's. IMver,  in  honour  of  tin;  cousin  of  the  Kin*,',  Prince  Hupcit, 
who  was  principally  interested  in  the  expejilition  ;  l)uilt  Charles  l^irt 

there,  and  opened  a  successful  fur-trade  with  the  Indians. 
1070.    In  1070  Prince  Rupert  and  certain  specified  associates  wciv 

j^ranted  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  Charles  II.,  un<ler  the 
name  of  the  Hudsons  iiay  Company.  Ry  this  charter  they  wr;v 
invested  with  the  absolute  proprietorship,  subordinate  .sovenngnt y, 
find  exclusive  traffic  of  an  undefined  countiy,  wliich,  under  t  lie 
nani(!  of  Rupert's  Land,  com[)i'ised  all  tin;  vast  region  that  ))oiue(| 
its  waters  into  Hudsons  Bay,  or  the  straits  leading  tlun-eto.  Their 
rights  under  this  instrument  would  cover  the  Nelson  Rivei',  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  the  water-ways  flowing  into  it,  as  well  as  the  center 
niinous  country,  were  it  not  that  this  country  was  already  in  full 
po,ssession  of  the  French.  To  meet  unlooked  for  difficulties  of  this 
nature,  the  charter  prudently  provided  that  any  actual  pos.sessidus 
luild  by  a  Chrislain  prince  or  sfafe  were  exempted  from  its  firo 
visions.  Tin;  continuous  action  of  England,  plaiidy  showed  that 
she  never  considered  that  Hudsons  I'ay,  oi  tht;  country  on  its 
shores,  formed  part  of  Nriw  France,  and  was  not,  therefore,  covercrl 
by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ht.  Gerniaine-en-Laye  in  10."32. 

Th(!  Hudsons  Hay  Company  promptly  went  to  work,  to  establish 
itself  solidly  and  securely  in  its  tei'ritorio.s.  Substantial  forts  and 
trading  posts  were  built  on  the  Rupert  and  Nelson  Rivers,  and  a 
governor  sent  out  from  England  to  take  charge  of  tlieni.  In  these 
operations  the  C(jmpany  was  gr(?atly  assisted  by  adscnturers  frnin 
Massachusetts  and  N(nv  York,  who  were  already  well-ac({uainte(l 
with  all  the  details  of  the  fur-trade  ;  and  a  very  profitable  ti-alli!' 
was  speedily  established.  The  French-Canadians  soon  found  tliit 
the  new  company  was  seriously  interfering  with  the  ti-ade,  wliieh 
had  hitherto  so  freely  flowed  to  their  posts  on  the  S iguenay  ri\er 
and  elsewhere,  and  their  jealousy  w.is  aroused.  For  twelve  yeitrs, 
however,  the  English  eontinu(!d,  witluiut  any  interrnption,  to 
develop  a  most  lucrative  traflie,  and  during  this  period  three  other 
fortified  posts,  known  as  the  Albany,  the  Moose,  and  the  S'neiii 
factories,  were  established.  Their  bu.siness,  'n  the  meanwhile,  li.id 
contiwned  to  increase;,  and  now  interfered  to  such   an   extent   with 

the  Canadian  trade,  that  hostile  measures  for  its  interruption 
1082.    were  determined    on    at  Quebec.     In    1082,    La   Chesii;iye, 

countenanced  and  actively  supported  by  Cloverjior  La  lliiiv. 
who  corruptly  shared  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade  with  Iiim,  planned 
an  expedition,  but  without  atiy  authority  from  Louis  XIV.  against 
the  Hudsons  Bay  Company's  posts,     This  expedition  captured  .md 
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hurnecl    Fort    N  'Isoii,   ostablished  rival  trfuliniij  posts  at  diUbroiit 
pdints  iiUm^  the  coast,  and  almost  wholly  ruined  the  Hudsons  Hay 
Company's  business  for  that  season.     Tn  the  tVillowing  year,   how- 
ever, the  French  were  driven  out  of  the    IJay,   and    the  Company's 
forts  mad(^  stronger  than  ever.       I5ut  tlie  strugi^le  continue(l  on  the 
SCI,  and  under  tluj  eolcjurahle  pretext  that  the  Conipuny  was 
unlawfully  trading  in  Hudsons   Hay,    La   Harre  caused   tlu;    1083. 
,s('i/ur(!  of  one  of  its  ships,  laden  with  a  cargo  of   valuable 
furs,     while  on    its    way    homewards  through   the     straits.     The 
vessel    was    brought  as  a   pri/(5   to  t^uebec,   where  the  crew  were 
kept  prisoners  for   eleven    months,  and  afterwards  sent  as  slaves  to 
Martinico,  in  the  West  Indies,  so  as  to  effectually   prevent  any  of 
tliem  frojii  carrying  the  news  of  their  capture  to  England.  The  mate 
(if  the  vessel,  however,  Hichanl  Smithsend,  made  his  escape,  finally 
reached  London,  and  acquainted  the  Hudsons   Hay  Com[)any  with 
the  loss  of  its  ship.     La  Harre's  recall  did  not  end  that  Company's 
misfortunes   at    this   period.      De  Denonville,  his  successor  in  the 
government  at    Quebec,   in  order  to  punish  the    English    for  the 
couise  pursued  by  Dongan,  the  governor  of  New  York,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  form  an  Indian  confederacy  hostile  to  Canada,    revived 
the  supposed  French  claims  on  Hudsons  Bay.      He  accord- 
ingly sent  a  strong  naval  force  into  its  waters,  which,  after    16H7. 
a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  captured  three  of  the  Company's 
forts,  three  of  its  ships,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  stores 
and  nerchandise.   Fifty  non-corabatants — men,  women  and  children, 
were  sent  to  sea  in  a  small  vessel,  to  get  to  England  or  elsewhen; 
as  best  they  could,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrisons  were  detain- 
ed sLb  1 'isoners.     As  soon  as  the  Company's  London  ofKcials  became 
.iware     f  these   disasters,  they   promptly  petitioned  James  II.  for 
protection  and  redress,  and  also  sought,  by   a  memorial,   to  secure 
the    active    support    of    the    commissioners     recently    appointed 
by  the  King,  to  make  a  treaty  with  France,  in    ordc  to  provide 
ug.iinst  future   unauthorised    hostilities   in   the    New   World,  and 
for   the    amicable  settlement  of   all     boundary   disputes.       These 
documents    strongly   asserted    England's   right   to    Hudsons    Bay 
by    first   discovery,     and    continual    possession    afterwan^    ;  and 
stated   that  the  Company   had   traded     therein    f<^r   o-        Lvventy 
y<'ars,  and  had  expended  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  (.  ,»;  d  at  least 
to  five   times   that    amount    now    in  purchasing  value)  in  building 
forts  and  factories,  and  in  establishing  a  prosperous  trade,  whicli 
li.id  never  been  disturbed  until  H)(Si'.  The  matter  was  promptly  taken 
up  by  the  Home  (government,  and  strong  representations  made  to 
flic    French   Coui't,  with    regard    to  the  unauthoi'ised  iiggressions. 
in  time  of  peace,  made  by  La  Barre  and  Denonville  on  an  English 
company.      A    lengthy    cirrospondence     ensued,    in     which    the 
ministers    of   James   had  by  far  the  best  of  the  argument.     (Jreat 
pressure  was   brought  upon    the  English  King,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to 
get    him    to    consent  that    the    French    should    be  sharers  in  the 
Hudsons   Bay  fur-^rade,    but  the  Company   stoutly  resisted  this 
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proceeding,  an«l  cast  itself  on  His  Majesty's  royjil  favour  and  pro- 
tection.* The  Treaty  Commissioners,  at  the  h«'ad  of  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Hunderland,  President  of  th(?  Privy  Council,  stron^'ly 
supported  th«»  Company,  as  to  its  exclusive  trade-rights  in  the 
waters  of  Hud.sons  liay  and  the;  straits  leading  into  it,  and  report- 
ed accordingly  to  the  Kin<^,  who  was  thus  forced,  not  a  little 
against  his  will,  to  disoblige  his  dear  friend  Louis,  and  to  stand 
firm  for  the  dtnnands  of  liis  (iovernnient.  With  this  full  under- 
standing, the  Treaty  was  signed  at  Whitehall  on  th(!  11th  of 
December.  Jiut  th(!  flight  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
III.  to  the  English  throne,  led  the  French  king  to  ignore  the  recent 
treaty,  as  being  no  longer  binding  <m  him,  and  left  the  claims  of  the 
Hudsons  H.'iy  Company  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  l»y 
1697.  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  September,  all  Canada  was  con- 
firmed to  France,  but  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  Hudsons 
Bay  was  a  part  of  Canada  was  still  left  in  abeyance.  But  what- 
ever doubts  might  have  prevailed  on  this  point,  were  finally 
1713.  s((t  at  rest  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  fully  confirm- 
ed to  England  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  Hudsons 
Bay  region  ;  and  the  Company,  which  had  never  ceased  its  opera- 
tions, entered  again  into  the  entire  and  undisputed  possession  of  its 
domains. 

For  the  ensuing  ifty  years,  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  restrict- 
ed its  claims  to  the  region  fairly  covered  by  its  charter,  and  limited 
its  operations  to  the  immediate  shores  of  Hu' '(ms  Bay,  and  tho 
Albany  and  Churchill  rivers.  During  this  long  period,  it  continued 
to  regard  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nelson  River  as  wholly  outside 
its  own  territory,  and  within  the;  North-West  possessions  of 
France.  Meanwhile,  the  Canadian  fur-traders,  were  exceedingly 
active,  had  taken  full  j)ossession  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  of  Ijoth 
Saskatchewan  rivers,  and  had  established  Fort  Maurepas  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  Fort  Dauphin  on  Lake  Manitoba.  They  also  built 
Fort  La  Corne,  at  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  several 
other  posts  at  favourable  points  for  t/ade  with  the  great  Indian 
tribes  of  the  plains,  but  especially  wit'i  the  Cree  Indians,  who  soon 
became  their  fast  friends.  The  Canadians  found  willing  brides 
among  the  latter  people,  and  from  these  mixed  marriages,  as  years 
passed  away,  sprang  the  Half-breed  race  known  in  modern  times 
as  the  Metis,  or  Mongrels.  Although  this  new  race  farmed  a 
little,  and  built  themselves  more  comfortable  huts  than  their 
Indian  brethern  possessed,  they  nevertheless  inherited  much  of  the 
latter's  shiftless  projiensities,  and  loved  the  stirring  life  of  the 
hunter  infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Equally 
with  their  red  relations  the  buffalo  harvest  was  above  all  others 
the  one  they  liked  to  reap  the  best,  and  from  which  they  drcv 
most  of  their  subsistence. 


*  See  final  answer  of  the  Hiulsona  Bay  Company  to  the  French  claims,  and 
the  reiK)rt  of  the  Treaty  Comniissionera,  dated  11th  December,  1G87. 
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The  Conquest  of  Canada  completely  altered  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  North- West,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the 
Huiliions  Bay  Company  began  to  widen  its  pretensions,  1760. 
and  to  claim  that  its  charter  covered  all  the  lakes  and 
wator-ways  discharging  through  the  Nelson  River.  It  very  soon 
pstablished  posts  in  what  was  formerly  unchallenged  French  terri- 
tory, and  now,  freed  from  all  serious  competition,  it  monopolised 
most  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  North-West.  The  Indians  were 
completely  at  its  mercy,  and  their  richest  furs  were  obtained  for 
the  most  trifling  considerations.  The  Pontiac  rebellion,  and  the 
War  of  Independence,  effectually  checked  Canadian  trading  opera- 
tions at  the  North-West  for  many  years.  But  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  occasional  fur-traders  and  voyageurs  again 
began  to  make  their  way  up  the  great  lakes,  and  by  the  Lako  of  the 
Woods,  to  the  North-West ;  and  now  and  then  travellers'  descrip- 
tions of  some  part  of  the  "  Great  Lone  Land  "  appeared  in 
print.  In  1768  Thomas  Curry,  of  Montreal,  penetrated  to  1768. 
the  old  French  post  at  Cedar  Lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  and  came  home  in  the  following  spring  with 
four  canoes  laden  with  the  richest  furs.  Other  adventurers 
followed  his  example,  and  in  1 783  the  North-West  Company  1 783. 
was  formed,  with  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Frobisher,  and 
Simon  McTavish,  all  Scotchmen,  at  its  head.  It  speedily  revived 
all  the  best  conditions  of  the  ancient  fur-trade  of  Canada,  and  re- 
established the  old  lines  of  travel,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River  to 
Mackinaw,  and  thence  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  at  once  commenced  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company's 
officers,  who  established  rival  trading  posts  wherever  that  could  be 
advantageously  done,  and  a  keen  competition  now  set  in,  which 
proved  of  no  small  benefit  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Some  idea  of  the 
vast  business  transacted  by  the  North-West  Company  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  1797  it  had  in  its  employ-  1797. 
ment  50  clerks,  71  interpreters,  1120  canoe  men,  and  35 
guides ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  still  larger  number  of  persons. 
So  the  fur-trade  again  descended  upon  Montreal  in  all  its  ancient 
glory,  and  brought  abundant  wealth  in  its  train.  Once  more 
Lachine  Mritnei.?sed  throngs  of  voyageurs  en  route  for  the  North- 
West  ;  once  more  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Anne  heard  the  pious 
vows  of  canoe  men  and  their  parting  hymn  ;  and  were  it  not  tliat 
Indian  fleets,  laden  with  rich  furs,  no  longer  descended  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  in  the  Frontenac  period,  the  new  state  of  things  was 
much  like  the  old,  but  more  prosperous  and  extensive.  The 
principal  post  of  the  North-West  Company  was  at  Fort  William, 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  from  whence  all  its  active  operations  were 
directed.  Ihere  all  its  grand  business  parliaments  were  held  ;  and 
on  occasions  of  great  importance,  as  many  as  1 200  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  Company,  composed  of  its  principal  chiefs,  its  clefks, 
its  factors,  and  others  who  also  shared  in  its  profits,  as  well  as  its 
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mere  servants,  the  voyageurs,  trappers  and  canoe  men,  have  assem- 
bled to  hold  high  council,  and  to  determine  on  future  operations. 
The  heads  of  the  Company  travelled  upwards  from  Montreal  in 
feudal  state,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  boatmen  and  servants.  They 
were  mostly  Scotchmen,  and  the  partner-clerks  of  the  concern 
nearly  all  belonged  to  the  same  nationality.  From  Fort  William, 
the  operations  of  the  Company  spread  out  like  a  fan  over  all  the 
North- West.  In  order  to  further  its  objectp,  and  connect  its 
servants  more  closely  with  the  Indian  population,  mixed  marriages 
were  much  encouraged,  and  a  new  Half-breed  race,  Finglish,  Scotch 
and  Irish,  gradually  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and  formed  a 
social  element  distinct  from  the  French-Canadian  Metis.  But  tho 
North- West  Company  did  not  limit  its  operations  wholly  to  the 
fur-trade,  and  encouraged  its  agents  tn  make  explorations  of  un- 
known regions  whenever  it  could  ])e  conveniently  done. 
1789.  In  1789  one  of  these  agents,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  after- 
wards knighted  for  his  discoveries,  travelled  down  the  noble 
river  that  still  bears  his  name,  from  its  source  in  Great  Slave  Lake 
to  the  Arctic  Sea  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  was  the  first  white 
man  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Cascade  Range  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  at  the  North-West,  when  the 
present  century  made  its  appearance,  and  during  its  first  decade 
no  change  of  any  importance  took  place.  The  unhappy  condition  of 
the  peasant  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  had,  at  this  period,  begun 
to  attract  much  attention.  After  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  old 
ties  of  clanship  had  been  effectually  broken  Mp,  and  from  being  the 
feudal  retainer,  and  acknowledged  relation,  however  distant,  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  he  had  dwindled  down  to  the  impoverished  cottar, 
who  eked  out  a  wretched  subsistence  from  the  product  of  his  little 
patch  of  mountain  land,  and  of  his  daily  labour.  Thomas  Douglas, 
fifth  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  noble  philanthropist,  felt  deep  compassion 
for  the  poverty  of  his  countrymen,  and  took  practical  steps,  in  many 
ways,  for  their  relief.  In  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  he  had  strongly  advocated  emigration  to  the 
colonies,  as  the  best  means  of  relief  for  the  congested  Scottish 
district^  But  he  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  poor  cottar  in  a 
still  more  practical  form.  In  1803,  he  transferred,  mainly  under 
his  personal  supervision,  800  Highlanders  from  their  native 
moors,  on  his  own  and  some  adjoining  estates,  to  comfortable  homes 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  their  desc^ndents  now  form  a 
numerous  and  substantial  yeomanry.  In  the  following  year,  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  government  of  Upper  Canada, 
then  administered  by  Major  General  Hunter,  with  the  view  of 
settling   a  colony   in  some   part   of  that   Province.     From  some 

*  Mackenzie's  voyages  from  Montreal,  througli  North  America,  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pn,citic  Ocean,  with  maps,  2  vol.,  1S02.  The  author  is  indebtel 
to  this  work  for  the  greater  part  of  his  account  of  the  North-West  Company 
and  its  operations. 
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untoward  cause,  however,  his  proposals  were  not  favourably  enter- 
tained by  the  Executive  Council,  and  his  benevolent  project  had  to 
be  abandoned.  But  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  began  to  look 
around  for  some  other  suitable  fields  for  colonisation.  At  length  it 
struck  him,  that  in  the  North-West  Territories  of  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Oornpany,  n  good  location  for  a  new  colony  might  be  found.  He 
and  his  family  were  already  interested  in  that  Company,  and  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose  more  effectually,  lie 
now  made  additional  purchases  until  he  had  acquired  nearly  a 
third  of  its  entire  stock.  After  mature  consideration,  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  his  colony  on  the  Red  River,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Assiniboine.  A  fort  and  settlement  there  would  form  an 
admirable  centre  for  trade,  ami  the  nucleus  of  a  prosperous  people, 
as  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  was  said  to  be  very  fertile. 
A  meeting,  accordingly,  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  1810. 
Hudsons  Bay  Company  was  convened  at  its  oHices  in 
London,  to  which  the  Earl  submitted  his  project.  It  met  with  a 
i^ood  deal  of  opposition,  but  chiefly  from  members  of  the  Nortli- 
West  Company,  who  had  recently  become  owners  of  stock  in  the 
older  concern,  but  who  desired  to  preserve  tl:e  trade  of  the  more 
southern  rivers  still  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  feared  that  a  settle- 
ment, like  that  proposed  by  Selkirk,  would  seriously  injure  it. 
But  his  proposal  was  eventually  agreed  to  by  a  large  majf)i-ity,  and 
lie  was  granted  ten  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Red  River,  on  which  to  found  iiis  settlement ;  all  tiie  expenses 
connected  with  which  he  agreed  to  bear.  The  prospectus  of  tiie 
new  venture  was  at  once  issued  ;  and  offers  of  free  grants  of  farms 
and  other  advantages  made  to  desirable  emigrant:i.  These  offers 
were  accepted  by  some  seventy  Highland  cottars  and  a  few 
west  of  Ireland  people,  who  sailed  for  Hudsons  Bay  in  the 
summer  of  1811.  After  passing  the  ensuing  winter  at  Fort  1811. 
Nelson,  they  reached  the  Red  River  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  with  Miles  Macdonell,  formerly  a  captain  1812. 
in  Siracoe's  Queens  Rangers,  as  their  governor.  The  site 
fixed  for  the  centre  of  the  settlemeixt  of  Kildonan,  as  it  was  fi»-st 
called,  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Assiniboine  with  the  Red 
River,  where  the  city  of  Winnipeg  now  stands.  And  hei-e,  in  the 
autumn,  houses  were  built,  a  mill  erected,  and  other  steps  taken  to 
found  a  successful  colony  in  the  wilderness  ;  to  give  a  better 
pi'otection  to  which  Fort  Douglas,  which  presently  arose,  was 
armed  with  a  few  light  guns.  The  land.  ;i.s  had  been  expected, 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
by  September,  1814,  the  colony  had  grown  to  two  hundred  1814. 
settlers,  who  had  now  a  fair  prospect  before  them  of  success 
in  life.  As  yet,  however,  Kildotian  had  not  become  self-supporting. 
Some  good  root  crops  were  raised,  but  as  horses  and  oxen  were 
still  unprocurable  for  the  purpose  of  cultivatio.n,  but  little  grain 
was  grown.  Game  was  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  Indians  having 
been  rendered  hostile  by  the  sinister  influence  of  the  North- West 
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Company's  officials,  who  regarded  the  new  colony  with  the  utmost 
dislike,  owing  chiefly  to  its  V  eing  planted  in  a  district  which  they 
considered  as  particularly  v,  ithin  their  own  sphere  of  influence,  and 
beyond  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company. 
These  officials  presently  commenced  to  harass  the  colonists  in  every 
possible  way,  with  the  view  of  breaking  up  the  settlement  alto- 
gether :  and  the  Indians  were  repeatedly  urged  to  assail  it,  bat 
without  success.  The  red  men  were  more  compassionate  to  the 
poor  settlers  than  tiieir  own  brethren,  who  were  entirely  overcome 
by  their  unholy  greed  for  gain.  Two  Highlanders,  Duncan  Cameron 
and  Alexander  McDonnell,  were  the  leaders  in  the  plots  formed  to 

injure  their  countrymen,  several  of  whom  were  now  persuad- 
1815.    ed  to   desert  to   the   enemy.     In   the  following  year  the 

governor  of  the  colony.  Miles  Macdonell,  was  arrested  on 
a  trumped-up  charge  of  having  feloniously  taken  a  quantity  of 
provisions,  belonging  to  the  North-West  Company,  and  sent  to 
Montreal  for  trial.  He  was  detained  there  under  one  pretence  or 
another  for  a  long  period.  During  his  absence  the  infant  colony 
was  subjected  to  the  most  wanton  outrages,  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  Metis  frequently  fired  upon  the  settlers,  houses  were  broken 
open  and  pillaged,  the  workmen  in  the  fields  made  prisoners,  and 
their  few  horses  and  cattle  stolen.  Finally,  the  colonists  were 
ordered  to  abandon  their  homes,  or  remain  there  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  In  June  sixty  settlers  fled  for  safety  to  Norway 
House,  the  Hudsons  Bay  post  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Shortly  afterwards  a  number  of  clerks  and  retainers 
of  the  North- West  Company  proceeded  to  the  settlement,  burned 
down  the  greater  part  of  its  outlying  buildings,  and  carried  oflT  134 
settlers  to  Fort  William,  from  whence  they  made  their  way  to 
Upper  Canada. 

Meanwhile,  Selkirk  had  been  apprised  of  the  hostility  of  the 
North- West  Company  towards  his  colony,  and  proceeded  to  Canada, 
in  order  to  aid  it  from  that  direction.  He  had  already  been 
corresponding  with  the  Canadian  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining military  protection  for  his  colony,  but  without  success.  The 
North- West  Company  had  acquired  great  influence  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  neutralise « all  execu- 
tive action  adverse  to  its  own  interests.  Selkirk  was  speedily 
made  aware  of  the  ruin  of  his  colony,  but  he  still  turned  with  hope 
to  the  band  of  fugitives,  who  had  fled  up  Lake  Winnipeg,  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  new  Kildonan.  Encouraged  by  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company's  officials,  these  fugitives,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
recent  immigrants,  had  already  returned  to  the  Red  River,  and 
were  soon  busily  engaged  in  rebuilding  their  homes  and  planting 
crops.  Miles  Macdonell,  however,  was  still  held  a  prisoner  at 
Montreal,  despite  all  Selkirk's  efl^orts  for  his  release,  but  his  place 
was  ably  supplied  by  Caleb  Robertson,  a  Hudsons  Bay  Company's 
officer,  an  able  and  resolute  man.  Fort  Gibraltar,  a  North- West 
Company's  post,   was  only  a  little  distance  from  Kildonan,  and 
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Duncan  Cameron,  its  commander,  soon  commenced  to  disturb  and 
harass  the  restored  settlement.  Robertson  retaliated  by  capturing 
Fort  Gibraltar  by  surprise,  and  without  loss  of  life,  and  recovered 
three  field  pieces  and  several  stand  of  arms,  which  had  formerly  been 
taken  from  Fort  Douglas  without  permission.  Cameron  was  made 
prisoner,  and  only  released  on  a  solemn  piomise  of  future  good 
behaviour.  But,  wholly  ignoring  this  pledge,  he  again,  in 
the  following  spring,  maliciously  applied  himself  to  dis-  1816. 
turb  Kildonan,  and  was  again  made  a  prisoner  by  Robertson, 
who  this  time  confined  him  at  Fort  Nelson,  in  May,  Robert 
Semple,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  ch:ef  governor  of  all  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company's  factories  at  the  North-West,  arrived  at 
Kildonan  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  fouiid  matters  in  a  better 
condition  than  he  had  expected. 

Meanwhile,  a  storm  was  gathering  which  not  only  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  little  colony  on  the  Red  River,  but  also  the 
business  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company.  The  nevs  of  the  rc- 
establishment  of  Kildonan,  and  the  capture  of  Cameron,  presently 
reached  Canada ;  and  preparations  were  promptly  made  for  the 
advance  of  a  hostile  expedition  from  Fort  William.  At  the  same 
time,  orders  were  despatched  to  the  various  North- West  Company's 
posts,  to  wage  direct  and  bitter  war,  at  every  opportunity,  on  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company's  traders.  While  descending  the  Qu' 
Appelle  River,  with  a  boat  load  of  furs  and  supplies,  the  servants 
of  the  latter  Company  were  suddenly  attacked  and  made  prisoners 
by  a  body  of  Metis  and  French-Canadians,  led  by  a  Scotchman 
named  Cuthbert  Grant,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  intruders  in 
that  part  of  the  country!  Although  the  North- West  Company 
was  merely  a  trading  corpt»ration,  without  royal  license  or  colour- 
able claim  of  any  kind  to  the  soil,  its  officers  now  asserted  that 
they  were  there  by  right  of  prior  discovery  and  possession,  and 
that  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  had  no  legal  claim  to  that  part  of 
the  North- West,  svhich  had  been  so  long  held  by  the  French  against 
it.  The  Metis  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and  regarded  the 
colonists  at  Red  River  as  merely  unauthorised  intrude»'8. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company's 
goods  on  the  Qu' Appelle  River,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  its 
regular  posts  on  its  waters,  Alexander  McDonell,  who  directed 
these  operations,  determined  on  attacking  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment, and  organised  a  force  of  sixty-five  Mentis  and  Canadians  for 
that  purpose.  This  force,  led  by  Grant,  suddenly  made  its  appear- 
ance, on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  Juno,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Douglas,  and  the  guard  in  its  watch-tower  presently  gave 
the  alarm  that  the  Half-breeds  were  coming,  (jrovornor  Semple, 
with  twenty-seven  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  protect  the  settlers, 
and  soon  encountered  the  hostile  party  painted  and  dressed  like 
Indian  warriors.  An  action  immediately  ensued,  in  which  Grant 
was  the  first  assailant,  and  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  Semple 
and  twenty  of  his  party,  several  of  whom  were  scalped  and   other- 
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wi.se  disfigured,  after  the  usual  manner  of  savage  warfare.  No 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  wounded,  among  whom  was  Semple, 
with  the  exception  of  two  men,  were  all  murdered.  The  .surrender 
of  Fort  Douglas  was  afterwards  demanded,  with  the  threat  that  its 
feeble  garrison  would  all  be  massacred  if  any  defence  were  made. 
Grant  finally  agreed,  that  if  the  fort  and  all  public  property  were 
given  up,  the  settlers  would  be  permitted  to  depart,  and  have  a 
safe  escort  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  An  eye-witness  of  the  whole 
barbarous  affair,  from  first  to  last,  describes,  in  his  narrative,*  the 
terrible  scene  of  distress  and  sorrow  that  met  his  eye  within  the 
fort,  when  he  went  there  to  announce  the  only  terms  that  Grant 
would  concede.  The  newly-made  widows,  the  children  and  other 
relations  of  the  unfortunate  men  so  recently  slain,  were  lamenting 
the  dead,  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  wildest  grief  and  despair,  and 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  survivors.  The  unhappy  settlers 
had  once  more  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  abandon,  a  second  time, 
the  Imnible,  yet  comfortable,  homes  they  had  made  for  themselves 
in  the  wilderness  with  so  much  toil  and  privation.  Two  days  later 
was  witnessed  the  inexpressibly  sad  departure  of  the  fugitive 
colonists  for  the  Iludsons  Bay  Company's  post,  at  Norway  House  ; 
and  the  first  civilised  comnmnity  of  the  North-West  had  been 
violently  and  barbarously  trodden  out  of  existence.  And  this  was 
the  terrible  fate  which  a  wealthy  company,  mainly  composed  of 
Scotchmen,  deliberately,  and  "  with  malice  aforethought,"  infiicted 
upon  their  poor  Highland  brethren.  History  has  no  sadder  or 
more  cruel  fratricidal  spectacle  to  record.  Throughout  all  these 
wicked  proceedings,  the  North-West  Company  fcjund  willing  tools 
in  the  Metis  population,  who  even  then  had  begun  to  cherish  the 
i(Jt'a  that  the  country  belonged  to  themselves  and  their  Indian 
relations,  and  so  regarded  with  dislike  its  settlement  by  another 
people. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  infiuence  <"  the  North-West 
Company  was  too  powerful  even  for  Selkirk,  and  that,  earl  and 
Douglas  as  he  was,  he  could  not  induce  the  goveri  'ng  oligarchy  of 
eith  ii-  Upper  or  Lower  Canada  to  do  him  justice,  and  give  lawful 
protection  to  the  struggling  young  colony  of  poor  Scotchmen  on  the 
Red  Ri\er.  Possessed  of  gr^at  energy  and  resolution,  he  now 
determined  to  take  its  protecLi«)n  solely  into  his  own  hands,  and 
engaged  one  hundred  soldiei's  of  two  Swiss  regiments,  recently 
disbanded  in  Canada,  to  join  its  fortunes,  and  take  a  share  in  its 
defence.  After  arming  and  clothing  these  men  at  his  own  expense, 
he  started  for  Red  lliver,  accompanied  by  a  body-guard  of  one 
sergeant  and  six  soldiers,  all  the  help  that  the  Upper  Canada 
Government  would  give  him.  As  under  an  Imperial  statute 
Canada  had  now  crinnnal  jurisdiction  in  the  North-West,  Selkirk, 
before  his  departure,  very  wisely  had  himself  appointed  a  magis- 
trate.    While    traversing    Lake   Superior   he     encountered   Miles 

*  V^icle  narrative  of  John  Pritchard,  1817. 
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Macflonell,  who  gave  hitn  full  details  of  the  recent  massacre  at 
Iviklonan,  and  tlie  destruction  of  the  settlement.  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  Earl's  hopes  and  prospects,  but  his  sterling 
courage — the  courage  of  his  ancient  race — rose  superior  to  the 
disastrous  news,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  push  forward.  On 
the  12th  of  August  the  expedition  arrived  safely  at  Fort  William. 
There,  held  as  prisoners,  Selkirk  found  several  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  Red  River  settlement.  They  were  promptly  released 
upon  his  demand,  and  their  depositions  establishing,  as  he  consider- 
ed, the  connection  of  several  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  North- West 
Company  with  the  massacre  at  Fort  Douglas,  he  caused  them  to  be 
arrested,  and  sent  under  an  escort  to  Toronto  for  trial.  The 
expedition  afterwards  spent  the  winter  at  Fort  William, 
and  in  the  spring  proceeded  to  Red  River,  which  was  1817. 
reached  the  last  days  of  June.  The  refugees  at  Norway 
House  were  now  recalled.  Kildonan  arose  once  more  from  ruin, 
and  the  title  to  its  soil  was  more  fully  ■i^.cured,  from  the  Indians, 
by  purchase  and  treaty.  Surveys  were  made,  bridges  and  roads 
•constructed,  and  matters  generally  now  gave  assurance  of  a  better 
state  of  things. 

After  Selkirk  had  duly  provided  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
liis  colony,  he  passed  down  the  Mississippi  River,  visited 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  finally  returned  to  Upper  1818. 
Canad  I  in  order  to  watch  the  trials  of  the  persons  charged 
with  j'.iding  and  abetting  the  massacre  at  Fort  Douglas.  These 
trials  took  place  at  Toronto,  and  created  great  excitement  at  tlje 
time.  But  Selkirk  had  failed  to  capture  Cutbert  Grant,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  men,  so  tar  as  it  could  be  proved,  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  murder  of  Semple  and  his  pai-ty,  and  the  evidence 
was  declared  to  be  insufficient  to  convict  the  prisoners  arrested  at 
Fort  William  with  the  crime.  Their  complete  acquittal  was  the 
result.  While  Upper  Canatlians  generally  sympathised  with  the 
unfortunate  people  at  Red  River,  the  Fan)ily  Compact,  as  a  rule, 
took  sides  with  the  accused,  who  mainly  belonged  to  themselves, 
and  did  everything  possible  t(>  secure  their  acquittal,  and  screen 
tliem  from  any  punishment  afterwards.  Even  Doctor  Strachan, 
the  Rector  of  York,  took  up  his  pen  in  their  behalf,  and  wrote  a 
pauiphlct  abusing  Selkirk  for  his  efforts  to  establish  the  Red  River 
Colony,  und  condemning  the  prosecutions  he  had  set  on  foot.* 
The  result  of  these  trials  tended  to  bring  the  administration  of 
Justice  into  still  further  disrepute  with  the  people  at  large,  who 
felt  that  fair  play  had  been  withheld.  Selkirk  was  roundly  abu.sed 
and  villihed,  in  every  possible  way,  by  the  North- West  Company's 
officials  and  their  numerous  partirjans,  and  worried  otherwise  at 
•■very  opportunity.  Seriously  injured  in  liealth  by  these  annoy- 
ances, and  the  great  disappointments  and  troubles  he  had  already 
sullered,  Selkirk  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  Canada,  and 
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retamed  home  to  die  in  April  1820.  But,  although  the  cruel 
skyers  of  Semple  and  his  people  escaped  wholly  unwhipt  of  justice, 
in  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada,  a  higher  court  decreed  that  they 
should  not  go  unpunished,  even  in  this  world.  It  is  recorded  that 
twenty-six  of  their  number  m.jt  with  violent  deaths, ''^  and  tiie 
damning  taint  of  their  foul  crime  clung  to  the  North- West 
Company  until  it  wholly  disappeared  from  public  view,  and  clings 
to  its  memories  still.  Meanwhile  grievous  Uiisfcrtune  continued  to 
follow  the  hapless  Red  River  Colony.  Encouraged  by  the  measures 
taken  bv  Selkirk,  during  the  preceding  year,  for  their  protection 
and  beneut,  many  who  had  determined  to  desert  it  altogether  again 
returned,  rest-ored  their  ruined  habitatiou*  and  put  in  a  good  crop. 
Fortune  at  last  seemed  to  smile  upon  their  efforts.  A  pleasant 
summer  presentl}^  made  its  appearance,  and  its  genial  rains  and 
warm  sunshine  simulated  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  poor 
settlers'  hearts  were  gladdened  with  the  prospect  of  an  abuudant 
harvest.  But  their  expectations  were  fated  to  end  in  bitter 
disappointment.  Late  en  an  afternoon,  in  the  last  week  of  July, 
the  sun  was  suddenly  obscured  by  a  vast  cloud  of  grasshoppers, 
which  fell  noiselessly  upon  the  earth  like  a  shower  of  snow  ;  and, 
in  a  single  night,  almost  everything  green  had  disappeared.  It  was  a 
terrible  calamity,  and,  following  so  quickly  upon  their  other 
misfortunes,  left  the  poor  people  of  Kildonan  in  a  sad  condition  of 
despair  and  privation. 

When  the  full  news  ot  the  Red  River  massacre  reached  England 
it  awoke  a  storm  of  public  indignation,  intensified  by  the  abortive 
attempt  afterwards  made  to  punish  those  C3nnected  with  the  crime, 
and  the  con;  amely  heaped  upon  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  whole 
matter  was  speedily  brought  up  in  Parliament,  and  led  to  long 
debates  there.  The  North- West  Company,  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
corporation,  with  influential  resident  partners  in  England,  did  its 
best  to  win  public  opinion  to  its  side,  but  without  much  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  was  much  more 
anxious  to  establish,  under  its  charter,  the  legality  of  its  now 
disputed  claims  in  the  North- West,  and  to  further  its  own  trading 
interests  there,  than  to  support  Selkirk  and  his  Red  River 

1819.  Colony.     His  philanthropy  was  of  small  account  with  that 
corporation,  when  balanced  against  the  pecuniary  interests 

of  its  stockholders ;  and  its  greatest  anxiety  now  was  to  use  the 
Red  River  massacre  as  the  lever  to  drive  its  great  rival  from  the 
field,  and  thus  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  coveted  fur-trade  of  the 
North-West.  Under  these  circumstances,  Parliament  now  felt 
itself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  concern- 
ed, the  matter  ended  then  in  a  special  committee  of  enquiry 

1820.  and  a  blue  book.      The  death  of  Selkirk,  however,  not  a 
little  altered  the  relative  conditions  of  the  question  at  issue, 

and  the  Home  Government  now  stepped  in,  and  authoritatively 

*  Vide  Rgw'  History  of  the  Red  Kiver  settlement. 
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le  measures 


iiieiUated    between    the  rival  companies.     The  final    result    was 
an  amalgamation  between  the  two,  under  the  name  of  the 
older  corporation,  and  the  separate  existence  of  the  North-    1821. 
West  Company  came  to  an  end.     The  capital   of  the  new 
concern  was  two  million  of  dollars,  divided  into  one  hundred  shares, 
sixty  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  English  partners,  and  the  remain- 
der to  those  in  this  country.     As  the  result  of  the  amalgamation, 
tlie  stock  at  once  rose  to  a  premium,  and  the  fur-trade,  freed  from 
a  disastrous  rivalry,  again  became   exceedingly    prohtable.     The 
new  state  of  things  soon  produced  most  benehcial  results  in   other 
directions.    The  rule  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  had  always  been 
a  just  and  prudent  one,  and  its  laws  proliibited  liquor  as  a  medium 
of  trathc  with  the  native  populations.     During  the  period  of  strife, 
the  North- West  Company  declined  to  follow   this  wise  regulation, 
and  the  officers  of  the  older  company  had,  accordingly,  at  times,  to 
Ijow  to  the  exigencies  of  trade,  and  imitate  the  pernicious  example 
of  its  rival.     The  introduction   of  intoxicating   liquors   into   the 
North- West   was   again    strictly   prohibited ;  a   procedure   which 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  its  people,  both  materially  and 
morally,   and  greatly   added  to  the  products  of  the  chase. 
At  the  same  time,  steps  were  taken  to  conserve  the  fur-    1822. 
trade;  and  hunting  out  of  season,  so  destructive  to  wild 
animals,  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  purchase  of  skins  during 
the  close  period  refused. 

But,  if  the  now  unopposed  authority  oi.  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company  had  its  advantages,  it  had  its  disadvantages  also.  Its 
pretensions  to  a  monoply  of  the  fur-trade  from  Labrador  to  British 
Columbia — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitie  Ocean — had  been 
endorsed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  speedily  set  its  face 
against  immigration,  as  being  iujunous  to  its  own  special  interests. 
Little,  therefore,  was  done  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Red 
lliver  Colony,  which  was  now  left  very  much  to  its  own  devices, 
and  to  shift  for  itself  as  best  it  could.  The  Selkirk  family  did 
something  occasionally  for  the  benetit  of  their  estate,  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  it  would  repay  them  for  tlie  large  outlay  it  had 
involved,  but  the  Company  gave  itself  as  little  trouble  as  possible 
about  it.  As  the  result  of  this  sttite  of  things,  the  colony,  in 
process  of  time,  was  wholly  thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  But, 
although  crippled  in  its  progress  by  the  duty  levied  on  imported 
goods  by  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company,  and  otiier  restrictions,  some 
progress  was  made,  and  an  era  of  better  farming  now  set  in. 
Gradually  the  people  drew  closer  to  one  another  for  mutual  1825. 
help  and  comfort,  and  the  little  Colony  eventually  consoli 
dated  itself  about  the  forks  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboino. 
The  French-Canadians  clustered  around  8t.  Boniface,  close  to  the 
yuotch  settlement,  while  the  Metis  and  other  Half-breeds  establish- 
ed themselves  permanently  at  White  Horse  Plains,  a  little  way  up 
the  Assiniboine.  For  a  time  matters  progressed  harmoniously  ; 
but  religious  prejudices  and  race  feeling  gradually  crept  in,  and  two 
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parties  presently  arose.  The  Scotch  drcv  to  one  side,  an<l  tlio 
French-Canadians  and  the  Metis  to  the  rther.  Scarcely  had 
1826.  the  social  re-adjustnjent  of  the  Colony  taken  place,  wlicii 
the  autumn  of  the  year  brought  upon  it  a  most  extia- 
ordinarj  ami  unusual  disjister,  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  army  of  field 
mice,  which  devoured  everything  in  the  fields  and  barns,  Tlit- 
desolation  caused  by  this  new  plague  was  as  wide-spread  h**  it  was 
terrible,  and  small  game  of  all  kinds  fled  befoj'e  it.  VViutei  present- 
ly set  in  with  great  severity,  and  even  the  buftalo  was  driven  by 
the  fierceness  of  the  cold,  and  the  biting  blizzard  storms,  beyond  the 
hunter's  I'each.  Famine  in  its  direst  form  soon  appeared  ;  thif*^j- 
three  people  pen  hed  \\\*  hiwiger  and  cold,  and  thost:  who  survived 
had  to  dpvonr  th    i    h 


cases,   even  their    •! 


miseries, 


the  ^eat 


>,  '1  eir  do;:js,  thei>  hides,  and,  in  sonic 
itni;^,  +0  sustain  life.  To  add  to  their  other 
{'  u  r  i'f  the  winter  was  unusually  severe,  even 
for  these  northern  regions.  1"  •  cold  was  excessive  for  a  long  period. 
and  the  snow  deep.  But  the  su.ishine  of  spring,  instead  of  coniin<; 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  suffering  and  wretched  people,  brought 
with  it  a  new  and  fearful  calamiiy.  A  sudden  thaw  came  on,  the 
deep  snow-drifts  turned  quickly  into  water,  and  the  swollen  coulees, 
in  every  direction,  poured  their  torrents  into  the  Red  River  and 
the  Assiniboine,  which  presently  overflowed  their  banks,  and 
deluged  the  adjoining  plains  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  or  moce. 
The  wht)le  country  was  converted  into  a  vast  lake,  over  which  boats 
plied  in  full  sail,  reminding  one  of  the  Nile  or  the  Indus.  The 
waters  did  not  abate  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  dry  land 
at  last  began  to  appear.  The  distress  which  followed  this 
Ctilamitous  flood  was  very  great.  But  the  genial  summer  days 
brought  gleams  of  fresh  hope  to  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  people, 
and  they  thankeil  God  for  the  warm  sunshine,  and  took  fresh 
courage.  A  new  Governor  George  Simpson,  a  worthy  Scotchman, 
knighted  in  the  progress  of  time  by  his  sovereign  for*  his  eminent 
public  services,  did  much  for  the  Colony  at  this  disastrous  period, 
and  lived  to  rule  it  afterwards  for  full  forty  years. 

In  1835,  a  new  state  of  things  arose  at  Red  River.  The  Selkirk 
family  disposed  of  all  their  interest  to  the  Hudsons  Bay 
1835.  Company  f6r  $420,000,  the  total  sum  which  it  had  cost  to 
found  and  sustain  the  Colony  from  its  first  settlement. 
Local  district  courts,  with  a  recorder  at  their  head,  were  now 
established  for  the  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice,  and  a 
code  of  laws  framed  for  their  guidance.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  preceding  decade,  no  new  calamity  of  a  serious  character  iiad 
befallen  the  settlement,  which  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  until 
it  had  spread  out  far  beyond  its  original  limits.  It  was  now  dcsMued 
advisable  to  establish  a  more  popular  form  of  government  than  had 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  accordingly  the  Council  of  Assiniboia  was 
organised.  It  consisted  of  the  Governor  r  nd  several  members 
chosen  from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  different  settlements, 
extending  for  fifty  miles  around  Fort  Garry.     All    the  remaining 
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severe,   even 


viiat  domains  of  the  North-West,  continued  under  the  despotic, 
iilthuugh  paternal,  rule  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company.  It  jealously 
excluded  all  rival  influences  from  its  dominions,  but,  at  the  same 
♦inic,  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  rf  the  various  Indian  ibes  by 
-  just  and    humane  policy    towan^s  them,  and  by  its  ccatinued 

ohibition  oi  ti.e  sale  nr  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  with- 
!  1  it  5  jurisdiction. 

The  chanjji  or  government,  a<^  ited  River,  had  not  come  a 
.  loiuei;  too  soon.  Puffed  up  bv  an  extravagant  idea  of  their  own 
.iiiportance,  the  Metis,  in  recent  years,  had  become  exceedingly 
troublesome,  .id  f  equently  evinced  a  disposition,  by  a  show  of 
force,  to  coerce  the  autiiorities,  althougli  committing  no  actual  out- 
rage. They  were  still  virtually  a  community  of  hunters,  and  only 
cultivated  the  soil  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  mainly  relied  on 
tlie  products  of  the  chase  for  a  living.  The  Hcotch  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  agricultural  population  at  this  period  ;  but  with  then'  as 
with  the  hnbitant  Canadian  farmer  of  the  Old  Jief/iine,  the  ^  cm- 
want  was  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce;  and  although  ^hev: 
l)ar;.s,  at  times,  were  full  to  overflowing,  owing  to  a  b»».  ^'^inl 
harvest,  they  could  scarcely  command  a  dollar  for  t'  n,  ft 
lu'cessary  household  expenses.  The  Colony  was  an  oasis  in  tht  ist 
wilderness,  out  of  touch  almost  with  the  rest  of  the  wrrld,  and 
fre(iuentlv  presented  the  paradoxical  spectacle  of  mingh-  .»•' ;dth 
and  want — of  great  abundance  of  goods  in  one  direction,  and  of 
great  privation  in  another.  Gradually,  however,  matters 
assumed  a  brighter  appearance.  Prom  1846  to  1848,  owing  1848. 
to  anticipated  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  a  wing  of 
the  0th  Regiment  of  foot  was  stationed  at  Red  River,  and  the 
expenditure  thus  produced  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  its 
farming  community.  For  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  a  corps  of 
enrolled  pensioners  protected  the  Colony.  During  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  Indian  wars  just  across  the  border,  a  company 
of  Royal  Canadian  Rifles  was  stationed  at  Fort  Garry,  and  18.")7. 
its  pr(!sence  formed  an  important  factor  in  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  The  8i(mx  1862. 
massacres  in  Minnesota,  and  the  flight  of  these  Indian.s  over 
the  border,  disturbed  the  Colony  for  a  time,  but  the  peaceable 
conduct  of  the  fugitives  gradually  remov^  .  all  cause  for  alarm. 

In  1859  the  /jopulation  of  the  Red  River  .settlement  had  increas- 
ed to  some  ight  thousand  souls,  and  a  weekly  newspaper, 
T/ii'  Xor-  Vr'este  ,  now  made  its  appearance  to  advocate  its  interests, 
and  tell  the  utside  world  that  the  village  of  Winnipeg  had  been 
ushered  into  e:  istence.  But  light  from  other  .sources,  beside  the 
Columns  of  the  ocal  journal,  now  began  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
"  (Jreao  Lone  1  .and."  Its  vast  solitudes  were  at  length  penetrated 
hy  one  book-naking  traveller  after  another,  who  gave  their 
acquired  exper  ence  to  the  outside  world,  and  the  cloud  of  mystery 
and  ignorance  oegan  to  arise  from  the  terra  incognita  of  the  New 
World.     "  In  1862,"  said  one  of  these  travellers,  "  we  found,  in  the 
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Red  River  colonists,  a  very  heterogeneous  community  of  about 
8000  souls — Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Anglo-Canadi.iiis, 
French-Canadians,  Half-breeds,  and  Indians.  Nearly  the  whole 
population,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  store-keepers,  live  by  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company,  and  that  Company  is  king !  The  Cum- 
pany  makes  the  laws,  buys  the  products  of  the  cliase  and  of  the 
farm,  supplying  in  return  the  other  necessaries  of  life."  And, 
then,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  told  about,  and  how  forty 
million  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world,  fully  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  population  of  twenty  million  souls,  owing  to  their  isoliitcd 
position  and  the  ditticulties  put  in  the  way  of  settlement,  were  hrtt 
utterly  neglected  and  useless  except  for  the  support  of  a  few  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  servants  of  the  reigning  Company.  During  the 
decade  following  1858,  the  Colony  gradually  increased,  and  when 
its  transfer  to  Canada  took  place,  its  population,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
was  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  souls,  three  hundred  of  wiiom 
were  residents  of  the  village  oi  Winnipeg,*  now  chiefly  composed  of  a 
long  straggling  street  lying  parallel  with  the  river.  At  one  end  of 
this  street,  Fort  Garry  formed  the  principal  feature. 

The  Government  returns  for  1890  give  the  total  Indian  popula- 
tion of  all  the  Dominion  as  122,585,  of  which  25,743  are  natives  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories.!  This  return  has 
evidently  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  must  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  true  number.  And  as  there  has  been  very  little  if 
any  diminution  in  the  Indian  tribes  since  Confederation,  these 
figures  may  safely  be  taken  as  representing  their  population  at  thui 
date.  Regarded  ethnologically,  the  Imlians  of  the  North- West 
may  be  said  to  represent  four  distinct  groups.  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  Crees,  an  Algonquin  stock.  Then  follow  the  Assiniboines 
or  Stonies,  sprung  from  the  same  Sioux  family  which  dominated 
Minnesota.  The  Blackfeet  Indians  include  the  Sarcees,  Bloodb  and 
Piegans.  The  Chippwayans  come  fourth  in  relative  importance. 
All  the  other  tribes,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  some  one  of  these  four  groups,  but  all  alike 
•  Lovell's  Gazetteer  for  1881,  p.  442. 

f  Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1890,  p.  245. 

The  Canadian  Indian  tribes  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Ontario 17,77() 

Quebec. 13,59it 

NovaScotia 2,107 

New  Brunswick ),."»()!* 

Prince  Edward  Island .'121 

Manitoba  and  North-West  Territories 25,74;{ 


Peace  River  District 
Athabaska  District 
McKenzie  District 
Eastern  Rupert's  Laud 
Labrador,  Canadian  Interior 
Arctic  Coast 
Bri '  ish  Columbia 


Approximate. 


2,o;is 

8.000 
7.000 
4,010 
1,000 
4,0U0 
35,410 


Total , 122,585 
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possessing  the  usual  gonoric  Indian  characteristics,  and  all  closely 
resembling  one  another  in  colour,  form,  and  feature.  When  the 
North -West  was  first  discovered  by  the  French-Canadians,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  the  Indian  population  was  much  larger 
thai)  it  is  now.  But  contact  with  the  white  man  there,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  soon  led  to  the  gradual  decline  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
rivalry  of  the  North- West  Company  and  Hudsons  Bay  Company, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  country,  accelerated 
this  declino  ;  and  Mackenzie  tells  us  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  drinking,  carousing  and  quarrelling,  which,  during  this 
period,  frequently  took  place  among  the  traders  and  Indians. 
Fierce  battles  occasionally  occurro<l,  as  the  result  of  this  state  of 
things  ;  and,  in  1780,  the  Crees  of  the  Saskatchewan  region  evinced 
a  strong  disposition  to  drive  the  traders  altogether  out  of  their 
country.  But,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  small-pox  attacked  the 
Indians  with  the  utmost  virulence,  and  its  pestilential  l)reath  swept 
whole  tribes  out  of  existence.  This  calamity  so  effectually  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  survivors,  that  the  traders  were  left  undisturbed.* 
With  the  French-Canadian  traders,  in  the  North- West,  went  the 
rai.ssionary  priest.  At  first  he  was  usually  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity, 
hut  the  decline  of  that  order  and  its  final  suppression  led  to  his 
heing  replaced  by  the  Sulpitians,  by  the  Oblat  fathers,  by  others. 
Mackenzie  speaks  slightingly  of  their  want  of  success  in  civilising 
the  Indiana,  mainly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  nomad  and  unsettled 
habits  of  the  latter.  The  first  permanent  representative  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  at  Red  River,  was  Father  Provencher, 
who  came  there  in  1818,  and  was  crea*;ed  a  bishop  four  years  after- 
wards. On  his  death,  in  1853,  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexandre 
Antonin  Tache,  the  present  Archbishop.  Boniface,  just  across  the 
Red  River  from  Winnipeg,  became  *he  seat  of  the  Bishopric. 
Here  a  good  church  was  built,  and  convents  and  educational  insti- 
tutions established  as  early  as  1844.  Surrounded  by  a  fine  farming 
country,  a  flourishing  village  soon  grew  up  under  the  auspices  of 
this  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  North-West. 
About  1816  the  Anglican  church  at  Red  River  was  represented 
solely  by  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company's  chaplain.  In  1820,  Arch- 
deacon Cochrane  was  appointed  permanently  to  the  district,  and 
in  1849  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land.  Up  to  1852 
the  Presbyterians  remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  that  year  they  became  a  separate  congregation,  some 
three  hundred  in  number,  under  the  Rev.  John  Black,  a  minister 
of  their  own  denomination.  The  Methodist  body  had  already  its 
missionary  representatives  at  several  points,  but  not  until  1868  did 
it  establish  a  regular  congregation  at  Winnipeg.* 

•  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzics  voyages,  &c.,  vol.  i,  pp.  13,  14. 
+  Mercer  Adam's  Canadian  North-West,  pp.  183—185. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  LORD  UmAR—couCmHed. 
THE  FIRST  RIEL  REBELLION,  1869. 
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"ITTE  have  already  seen  that  William  McDougall  had  boon 
VV  appointed  Lieutenant  (Jovernor  of  the  North-West  T»'rri- 
tories.  His  appointment,  however,  was  not  to  take  effect  until 
after  the  formal  transfer  of  these  Territories  to  the  Dominion,  ;iii 
event  then  expected  to  occur  on  the  1st  of  October.  But  owiiii,' 
to  a  temporary  difficulty,  caused  by  the  non-payment  of  the  pur- 
chase money  at  the  time  .stipulated,  the  transfer  was  postpone  I 
until  the  1st  of  December.  Meanwhile,  no  small  dissatisfaction 
had  arisen  in  the  Red  River  settlement,  at  the  summary  maniicr 
in  which  the  arrangements  for  handing  it  over  to  the  Dominion 
had  been  accomplislied.  The  people  asserted  that  their  feeliii<,'.s 
and  wishes  should  have  been  first  considered,  and  that,  in  any 
event,  the  old  form  of  administering  the  public  affairs  of  tlic 
Colony  by  a  governor  and  council  should  have  been  abandoned, 
and  a  popular  form  of  government  at  once  established.  Col(jiiol 
Dennis  and  his  party  of  surveyors,  found  this  feeling  very  pit' 
valent,  not  only  among  the  Metis  and  French-Canadian  settlers, 
but  also  among  those  of  British  origin  as  ^ell.  He  promptly  inado 
the  authorities  at  Ottawa  aware  of  this  tact ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  drew  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  moretuUy  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  to  the  soil  by  treaty.  As  the  survey  progress- 
ed the  Metis  objected  to  having  lines  run  upon  the  lands  occupied 
by  them  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  some  cases,  asserted  that 
they  were  the  true  owners  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  their  Tndiiui 
descent.  A  good  many  of  them,  too,  had  squatted  upon  lands,  for 
which  they  had  never  received  any  legal  title  either  from  the 
Selkirks  or  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company,  and  now  feare^  that  tho 
Dominion  Government  would,  accordingly,  challenge  thair  right  of 
possession.  To  add  to  the  ditliculties  of  the  situation,  Joseph  Howe, 
who  had  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  settlement,  and  heard  the  story 
of  the  people's  grievances,  had  indoctrinated  them  with  the  Nov;i 
Scotian  idea  of  getting  better  terms.  His  suggestions,  comin<>-  as 
they  did  from  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  made  the  colonists 
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more  resolute  in  insisting  on  w  hut  they  deemed  to  be  their  rights, 
an'l  still  further  coniplicuted  matters.  All  these  circumstances, 
i»f  themselves,  ren<lered  the  situation  one  of  no  t^mall  ditficulty  ; 
liut  below  the  visible  flow  of  events  another  and  stronger  current 
WHS  at  work,  and  rendered  n)atters  still  more  comj'lex.  A  covert 
aspiration  for  race  ascendancy,  that  ancient,  and  existing,  curse  of 
Canada,  was  again  seeking  particular  advantages.  The  French- 
Canadian  element  of  the  older  provinces,  was  now  exceedingly 
anxious  that  a  new  Quebec  should  arise  in  the  North-West ;  an<l 
for  the  better  acctunplishment  of  its  purpose  covertly  aided,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  existing  agitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English-speaking  elenient,  of  the  same  provinces,  was  dctennined 
that  the  Nortli-West  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  carve  out  its 
(twn  future  fortunes  as  it  deemed  proper.  The  little  community  at 
Kcd  River  strongly  reflected  these  antagonistic  elements,  and 
speedily  became  a  hot-bed  of  confusion  and  intrigue.  The  Canadian 
party,  a  small  but  influential  one,  was  naturally  gieatly  elated  at 
the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  Dcmiinion,  and  gave  no  small 
umbrage,  at  times,  to  others,  by  their  boastful  aggressiveness. — 
The  i)urely  American  element  in  the  colony,  slyly  fed  the  existing 
dissatisfaction,  and  pointed  to  annexation  as  the  sovereign  balm 
for  every  woe.  The  Fenians  saw,  in  the  existing  confusion  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  the  opportunity  to  pay  back  a  part  at  least  of 
the  old  score  of  fancied  Anglo-Saxon  oppression.  In  addition  to  the 
soothing  caldron  of  discont?nt  thus  produced,  there  was  the  silent 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Hudsons  Ray  Company's  officers,  at  the  final 
departure  of  all  their  ancient  glories  of  wide  empire  and  unbound- 
ed authority  ;  and  they,  accordingly,  evinced  little  disposition  to 
smooth  over  existing  difficulties,  or  to  promote  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  relegated  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects  in 
a  land  where  they  had  so  long  ruled  as  sovereigns. 

As  the  summer  wore  away,  the  agitation  gradually  began  to 
assume  form  and  method,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
M(!tis,  whose  passions  and  prejudices  had  now  become  thoroughly 
inflamed.  Alike  volatile  and  ignorant,  they  were  easily  worked 
upon  by  designing  persons,  among  whom  were  some  of  their  own 
pri(!sts,  recent  immigrants  from  old  France  ;  and  pre.sently  assum- 
ed their  former  attitude  of  insolent  aggressiveness,  and  determined 
to  resist  the  trans^  >r  of  the  country  until  all  their  claims,  real  or 
imaginary,  had  been  complied  with.  In  short,  they  now  proposed 
to  bully  the  Dominion  into  a  recognition  of  their  demands,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wiung,  precisely  as  they  had  .so  often  bullied 
the  Hudsons  Ray  Company's  authorities  before  ;  and  full  of  their 
own  fancied  importance  anticipated  an  equally  tame  submission. — 
As  a  last  resort,  their  clergy  were  asked,  at  this  juncture,  to  use 
tlunr  great  influence  with  their  people  for  the  preservation  or 
peace  and  good  order.  Rut  they  were  also  dissatisfied  with  th-T 
current  of  public  affairs,  saw  some  .atlvantage  to  themselves  in 
permitting  matters  to  take  their  own  course,  and  refused  to  inter- 
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fere.  A  leader  was  all  the  Metis  now  needed  to  erable  them  to 
carry  out  their  determinfid  purposes  of  resistance  ;  and  he  vory 
soon  made  his  appearance,  at  the  prompting  of  some  of  his  clerioul 
friends,  in  Louis  lliel,  a  relative  and  protege  of  Archbishop  Tacho. 
His  father,  Jean  Baptists  lliei,  had  son«e  Indian  as  well  as  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins  ;  and,  in  1849,  had  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company,  rescued  a  prisoner  from  it? 
officers,  and  finally  became  so  powerful  that  it  was  deemed  tho 
better  way  to  purchase  his  favour  by  substantial  benefits.  Ho 
was  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  send  his  son  Louis,  in  1863,  to  the 
Jesuits'  College,  at  Montreal,  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood. — 
But  the  youth  shrank  from  its  celibate  life,  and,  instead,  presently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Laflamme,  a 
leading  Montreal  barrister  of  that  perio<i.  But,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  his  progress  in  acquiring  legal  knowledge  was  not  hy 
any  means  a  success,  and  he  returned  to  the  North-West  a  rather 
moody  and  disappointed  young  man,  full  of  Byronic  fancies  of 
not  being  duly  comprehended,  but  with  the  strong  and  aggressive 
religious  aspirations  which  might  bo  expected  from  his  Jesuit 
training.  His  intellectual  personality  had  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  liis  Montreal  associates,  who  regarded  him  as  a  very 
ordinary  person,  and  who,  by-and-by,  heard  with  wonder,  that  he 
had  suddenly  sprang  into  fame  as  the  leader  of  the  rebellious  Metis 
of  the  Red  River  valley.  But,  in  assuming  that  position,  Riel  was 
casuist  enough  to  proclaim,  that  the  Metis  were  not  in  rebellion 
against  the  Queen,  but  were,  as  the  natural  owners  of  the  soil, 
bound  to  resist  invasion  by  a  government,  which  desired  to  take 
over  their  territory,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  with  n  traclini^ 
company  to  which  their  consent  was  not  asked,  and  in  which  their 
rights  of  property  and  self-control  were  entirely  neglected.  He, 
however,  illogically  igmired  the  fact,  tint  the  transfer  was  to  bo 
made  under  the  full  authority  and  consent  of  the  Queen,  the  un- 
questionably lawful  sovereign  of  the  country  by  right  of  conquest, 
of  treaty,  aad  of  long  posscission  ;  and  that,  in  reality,  he  was 
rebelling  against  her  as  well  as  against  the  Dominion.  Riel'K 
rel'itionship  to  Archbishop  Tache,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that 
although  not  (juite  a  Half-breed,  himself,  he  had  several  Half  breed 
relations,  materially  added  to  his  influence  with  the  Metis,  who 
soon  learned  to  lo:>k  up  to  him  with  confidence. 

Early  in  autumn,  the  rebellion  began  by  the  organisation  of  a 
provisional  government  ff>r  the  North-We.st,  which  entirely  ignored 
the  authority  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company.  At  the  head  of  this 
government  the  Metis  placed  John  Bruce,  a  man  of  Scotch 
descent,  as  president ;  Riel  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  ;  W. 
B.  O'Donohoe,  an  Irish-Am(?ri(!an  Fenian,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
'  'Ty  ;  and  Ambrose  Lepine,  a  French-Canadian,  A<liutant  General. 
V\rhile  all  this  was  being  done,  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company's 
officials,  the  only  represcntjitives  of  the  Crown  on  the  spot,  quietly 
looked   on,   and   permitted   the  treasonable  conspiracy  to  gather 
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forc'!^  timl  consistence  without  making  any  seasonable  effort  to  check 
if.  The  first  otKcial  act  of  the  Provisional  (lovernmcnt,  was  to 
iDtify  Dennis  to  discontinue  surveying,  and  also  to  leave  th('  south 
side  of  the  Assiniboine,  an  wrder  which  he  deemed  it  l)est  to  comply 
with,  [t  next  proceedcvl  to  seize  the  books  and  pajicrs  of  the 
Cmmcil  of  Assiniboia,  and  establish  the  .seat  of  goveriunent  in 
loiMi;  above  the  Iludsons  Bay  Company's  (»Hices  in  Fort  (Jai-ry.* 
On  the  30th  of  C)ctol)er,  Lieutenant-dovernor  M<d)oiig;dl,  who, 
witli  his  family  and  several  of  his  olHeifil  staff,  had  trav(flle(l  by  way 
of  St,  Paul,  arrived  at  Pembina,  a  small  hamlet  and  Hud.sons  May 
C(tinpany's  post,  tw(»  miles  within  the  boundary  line,  and  sixty- 
three  miles  from  Winnipeg.  While  on  his  way,  McDougall  had 
lieai'd  rumours  of  the  discontent  at  Red  Uiver,  but  never  supposed 
he  would  encounter  an  armed  opposition.  On  his  arrival  at 
Pembina,  he  was  acc(»rdingly  much  surprised  at  being  servci  with 
a  notice,  written  in  French,  and  sign<Hl  by  John  iii'uce,  as  presi- 
dt'nl,  and  by  Louis  Kiel,  as  .secretary,  of  the  Provisional  (jiov«'rn- 
iiient,  ordering  him  not  to  enter  the  territory.  This  notice  was 
dated  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  and  had  lieen  subscHjuently  held  by 
tli(?  persons  who  had  .served  it  upon  him,  an<l  who  hatl  Imkmi  waiting 
for  his  arrival  for  .several  days.  He  at*  onc(^  stmt  a  lett'v  to 
Ottawa,  advising  the  authorities  there  of  the  situation,  and  aitcr- 
wards  despatched  a  messenger  to  open  connnunication  with  the 
Hud.sons  Hay  Company's  (Jovernor,  McTavish,  at  Fort  (Jarry.  Hut 
this  mes.senger  had  ordy  proceethid  a  few  mihss  on  his  way,  wIumi  he 
was  arrested,  and  sent  back  to  Pembina  in  charge  of  an  escort. 
Oti  the  ensuing  day,  the  2nd  ;)f  November,  an  armed  body  of  four- 
t<'(Mi  horsemen,  rode  up  to  the  hostelry  where  McDougall  was 
stopping,  and  notiH(;d  him  that  he  must  leave  th(!  country  l)y  nine 
o'clock  next  morning.  At  the  appointed  hour  tht^  (Uinionstrations 
Iliad*!  against  him  were  so  hostile  in  their  «;haract,ir,  that  he  at 
once  retreated  across  the  border,  and  took  refuge;  in  the  I7nite<l 
Slates.  Shortly  after  these;  occurrences  had  transpired,  lli«d  took 
full  [)ossession  of  Fort  Oarry,  on  the  pretence  of  protecting  it  from 
danger,  g;irris<med  it  with  a  force  of  sixty  men,  whom  he  i-ationcd 
from  the  Company's  .stores,  and  placed  armed  guards  at  the  gat«;ways. 
lit!  sturdily  held  hisgroun<l  in  th(!  fort,  des[)ite  the  rcMnonstmnccs 
of  th(!  otHcials  of  the  Company,  and  despite,  also,  the  formal  [)rocIa- 
mation  of  McTavi.sh,  is.sued  on  tlu!  I  Oth,  denouncing  all  the  illegal 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place,  and  prohibiting  their  continu- 
ance in  the  future. 

On  learning  the  true  state  of  affai  's  at  Red  Uiver,  the  Donnnion 
(■overnment  did  not  feel  disposed  to  accef)t  tlu!  transfer  of  a 
country  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  notified  the  Home  (iovo.rn- 
iiu'iit  to  that  effect.  McDougall,  howev(!r,  acting  on  the  (erroneous 
iiii|  n!ssion  that  the  transfer  had  been  fully  and  legally  completcid, 
issued  from  his  refuge  in  the  United  States,  a  short  distance  over 

•  Correspondence  of  Moiitroal  Iftra/d,  November  20th,  18(»{>. 
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tlio  linn,  u  prorlarnaf  if»ri  rornfnari'lin((  tlir  irinur^entx  to  poacnuhly 
<liHp«fr.H«',  atMl  nrf  mil  t(i  t  li«rir  hoirms,  and  tlir<;ut(;iiitif{  tli»!  p(;tuilti>'H 
of  tlm  l;iw  ill  (tii.s*'  'jf  (lis<»l«'«licii«:»r.  ||»«  also  IhsikmI  a  cominiHrtion  lo 
(JolofH'l  iK'^imiH,  aiif.lKtri.Hin;^  tiiiii  to  niis*- a  f<»n;«!  to  put  «i<»wn  tlnj 
iiiHurnictioii.  That  oflifMal,  Iiowj'.vjt,  found  him.Holf  unahh;  to 
af^iromplinli  anytliiii^  of  importan«;«!  in  this  «!in!ftioii  ;  and  f.vj^ritu- 
ally,  after  an  abortive  attempt  tf»  ^oeree  the  insui'i^entH,  c|uitted  tli»! 
country  in  din^^ust.  t)n  the  iMth  of  l)«!f;fMiihr'r  McDougall,  findiiif( 
his  eoinmiHHion  to  \m\  of  no  praetieal  value,  and  Iuk  authfirity  still 
set  at  (;omplete  detianee,  eotninenced  hi.s  return  journey  t<»  (Janada, 
j^reatly  diHa[)point,ed  at  the  iinplea,Hant  and  falne  position  in  wliich 
he,  now  foun«l  himself.  Me  was,  in  f)oiiit  f»f  faet,  a  (iovernor  with 
out  anythinj^  t,f»  j^ove.rn,  and  had  issued  pro(;lamations  to  a  people 
over  whom  he  had  rio  le^al  eontrol  whatever.  The  Queen  still 
nimaine.d  the  lawful  sovereij^n  of  Kuf)ert's  Land  and  tlif!  Nortli 
West ;  and  thfr  Hudsitiis  liay  Company,  and  not  the  Dominion, 
remaiiKHl  her  sole  representative  therc!. 

Me,anwhil(!  the  insurgents,  n(»w  in  undisputed  prwsession  of   Fort 
Garry,  and  (tompNitely  masters  of  the  situation,  ha«l  «leterrnim!d  on 
another  important,  forward  ste|».       A  proelamation  was  issuwl    hy 
th«?  Prr»visionfil  Covf-rntnent  for  a  nati<»nal   convention,   to    which 
the  IJritish  inhaliitants  wfire  invited    to   send   delegates,     T(j    this 
the  latter  af^reed,  in  the    ho[)e  that   some   p«!aceal)le  settlement  of 
oxistinj^  diirenmctes  mij^ht  he  arrived  at.    The  convention  aHse,inhle(| 
at  the  VVinnipej^  f;»»urthouse  on  the    Ifith  of  November.     (>n   tlu! 
Hide  of  the  insurgents  Itiel  was  the.  [)rincipal  speaker,   while  .lames 
lloss  spoke  for  the  settlers  (»f  IJritish  orij^in,  and  presenUid  his  view 
of  the  situation  very  cU^arly  anfl  forcibly.       N<)  <iefinite  conclusion, 
hf>wever,  was  arrived  at,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  the  22n'i, 
in  order  t«>  permit  thr;  su[)f;rior  court  t,o  hold  its  seHsir)n.     Whfin  it 
again    ntsumed   its  sittings,   the    llritish   sjxiedily  found  that  they 
werf!  regar(|e<l  as  <)f  small  a(;cf)unt  ;  and  that,  in  point. of  fact,  their 
presence  was  sf)lely  allowed  with  th(f  view  f)f  giving  an  appearaii(:<» 
of  unanimity  to  the  pnxieedings.     On  the  24th  a  Mill  of  liights  was 
agree.d  t.o,  despite  the  strong  oj)positioi:  of  several    of   the    British 
delegatfis,  all  of  whom  now  returiHid  to  tJHur  hfune.s,   and  left   Kiel 
an«l  his  immediattt  as.sociat,eH  to  unmask,  undisturbed,  their  ulterior 
designs,   and    to    unfurl   mon;  openly    the  flag  of  rebellion.     Tlio 
Provisional  (iovernment  was  confirmed  in  power,  the  absolutf)  con- 
trol therfiliy  of  Kort  (Jarry  asserted,  arul  the  authority  of  (iovernor 
McTavish,  who  was  now    seriously  ill,  set  cfjiiipletely  at  defiancr;, 
The  rebellion  against  the  (Jrowii  now  beriame  open  /md  undi.sguised. 
The  fir.'<t  seriously  aggressive  a<;t  of  the   Provisional  (iovernment, 
was  to  Sfii/f!  .sev(;ral  of  the  loyal  inhab'tants,  who  had  placed  thetii 
Helves    under   th(^   hvadtTshif.   of    l)ennis,   and    incarcerate  them  at, 
Fort  (iarry  as    political   pris«»ners,  and  t(>  inaugurat*;,  otherwise,  a 
system  of  t,errorisin,  with  th(!  view  (»f   holding  its  opponents  more, 
fully    in    r;heck.      .Meanwhile,  it    was  can^ful  to  pay  .some  regard  to 
the  forms  of   lawful  govertuuont,   and  pui.iished   its  edicta  in  tli's 
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oflicial  or^/in,  the.  Ni'w  Nalum,  rvr.('.t}\.\y  »vst,ahlish«!»l  in  .suoreHHinn  to 
tli«!  Nnr'-Wt'Hti-r.  Its  iiifinbMrH  t,hij.s  plurnfi  f iK-irisplvcH  in  ;i  [tosition 
t<)  (i[M!n  H  corrMHpnndfMMM!  wifli  tlir  l)orriini<tn  <i(»vcrnirMTit,  to 
ftW)ik»!n  soni«!  H)"n{»fi.tliy  for  their  fjolitical  «lf'iri;in«l-<,  to  innkf  us*-,  of 
thf!  influoncJ!  of  tlu;  (;}iun:}i  on  tli<'ir  ln-liulf,  ;in«|  to  ;^iv(!  u  colour 
;il>l»!  rluirn  to  tlic!  friifi  UHf!  of  \\\*'  IfuM.HoriH  I'ay  (/Oiu|».uiy'.s  stoniH. 
On  tlif!  Htli  of  |)<!(;«^rnl)Mr  ;i.  [>iof;l;irn!itiofi,  ,Hi;;ti<''l  )»y  .l<»liri  \\v\\r\'  arid 
(•r'<!nt<!rHi^riMfI  by  lli«fl,  was  i.HHU<^<l,  .s»rttin;j;  foitli  tli*^  Itill  of  llii(litH. 
TliJH  »l«»curnont  n!cit«!«l,  that,  contrary  to  flu-  law-;  of  natifjiin,  anfj 
without  autfK)rity  from  the  |t«'(»ph',  their  country  had  hccn  tran.s- 
fcrrri'I  to  the  |)oininion.  I'nrjer  these  circuin-itance.H  the  proclama- 
tion wholly  repudiatfrd  the,  authority  of  ('an;i<l.'i,  juid  stated  that 
ft  Provisional  (Joverntfient  had  heen  formed  fr»r  ltU|)ert's  [iarifl  and 
the  N^orth-West,  which  stfHHl  prepared  to  treat  with  the  hominioti. 
There  can  he  litth;  doubt,  th/it,  in  drafting,'  this  document,  liid  hafi 
hecfi  aid««l  by  som«!  .Ir'suit  pri«'sts,  wh(»  had  cr»me  to  St.  I'oniface 
fjirect  frrun  France,  and  who  had  also  cf»untenance(|  the  oppositiofi 
to  .VIcl)f>uj(all  from  the  first.  (>nf!  of  thesf;  |:)riests  had  a  military 
hand  organised  in  liis  parish  to  head  the  insurj^ent  .Metis,  whom  he 
also  presented  with  a  tla;^.*  I'ut,  urdik*;  thftir  brtthren  from  ov(!r 
the  soa,  it  dooH  not  apjxtar  that  the  French  ('anarlan  priests  at  the 
.Vorth-W<!st,  while  they  no  doubt  Hytripathisefj  witi,  the  .Metis,  wf^rf! 
;^uilty  of  any  overt  acts. 

Ah  the  year  drew  t,oward.H  a.  (riose,  lliel's  influence  iru:rea.s«'d,  ',\\\{\ 
fie  now  bef;ame  tfie  ackfiowlelj^fvl  military  and  civil  leader  of  the 
insurrection.  In  additif»n  to  Fort  (larry,  he  had  possesserl  himsf^lf 
of  Fembina  and  twr»  other  fortified  pf)Hts  of  the  Hudsons  Ray 
('ompany.  ^)n  the  7tli  f»f  l>e(;ember  he  made  f)risf»ners  of  l)r.  Jfjhn 
Shult/,  and  fi  rnimf)(.i  of  othf^r  loyalists',  who  were  hoMinj^  a  meet- 
in{^,  imprisoned  them  at  Fr)rt  ^arry,  anri  fed  them  with 
j)etnicant  and  water.  I)urinj^  the  follo.virij(  .Ja,nuary,  how  IH70. 
«^ver,  the  f)(K;tor  made  his  escaj»e,  and,  in  rfonjunctirin  with 
otiier  (yanadians,  s[>eedily  sucf;»!eded  in  orf^a,nisint(  a  considf^rable 
force  for  the  release  of  th(!  remaininj^  ca|»tives.  Kiel,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, rjuailed  bfffore  thisdr'mand,  arifl  st»oner  than  fif,'ht  rcie.iHe.d  liis 
jirisoners,  but  «!xpressed  his  <letermiiia,tion  to  recapture  Shult/,,  who 
no  df)ubt  f?scaf)ed  a  tra;;i(;al  fate  by  fl<!ein<^  to  Ontario.  .Mea,nwhilf;, 
the  Dominion  authorities  had  .sent  to  the  .\f»rthVV'est  a,  special 
'•ornrriission,  comf)Ose(l  of  (y'o|«»neI  de  Sal/iberry,  Vicar  Oeneral 
Tliibault,  arifl  I)onald  A.  Smith,  chief  aj^'ent  of  tim  Ffudsons  liay 
Company  at  Montreal,  to  enqiiire  into  the  (rausr s  of  the  i/isurrec- 
tion,  and  to  explain  to  the  p('oj)l»!  thcr  liberal  intentifjns  of  the 
f iov«!rnme,nt.  Kiel  [)ermitted  the  commissiorifrrs  to  travol  to 
Winnipoj^,  but,  at  the  samr';  tiine,  kept  them  utidfir  strict  survoil- 
lance.  A  publi<;  mfictinf,'  w;is  held,  on  the;  l!)t.h  and  JOth  of  ./anu- 
iiry,  to  h«!ar  wliat  they  had  to  say,  an»l  to  learrs    theii-   instructions. 

•  CorroHpoiidcncfj  T<»r()nto  Tiligniin,  8th  January  IS70. 
t  A  dried  preparation  of  HufFalo  meat. 
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Two  prioKtH,  Fath(!i's  Muhrny  uiuJ  liicliot,  wfuc!  prosont  at  tlii.s 
meeting,  and  riiarlo  brief  addn-HSf's  in  su[)p«»rt  (»f  the  Metis'  clainis. 
But,  »H  ng'-.rfl«!(i  tiie  pa«;iricati(>ii  of  tln^  iriHurreetion,  the  comniis 
sioners  fou.id  thfunsitlvcs  whf)lly  unable  to  acconipli.sli  anything  of 
importance.  Jtioj  firmly  held  his  groun*!,  refused  to  abate  liis 
pretensions,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  di.-play  his  determination 
and  authority  Ixifon;  tin;  (;onimissi<»ners  by  tlu;  execution  of  Major 
Houlton,  a  Canadian  militia  oni(;«;r,  who  had  recently  organiserl 
a  body  of  loyalists,  with  tin;  obj(u;t  of  overturning  the  Provision.ii 
Governm(!nt,  and  was  sudrlenly  (•aj)tun^d  at  their  liead.  For  this 
act  of  hostilit/y  lie  had  been  tried  by  (;ourt  martial,  and  H<!ntence(| 
to  be  shot — a  .sentfrncf!  that  would  liav(r  be<!n  carried  into  execution 
but  for  the  timely  int«!rcession  atnl  influence!  of  Commissittner 
Smith,  who  had,  howevrir,  no  small  difficulty  in  .saving  tfir  life  of 
the  cond«!mned  man. 

Early  if;  February  a  convjuition,  compo.scnl  of  forty  (hilegatfis, 
as.sembl«!(l  at  Winnipeg,  to  formulate!  an  anuimlfrd  i'ill  of  {lights 
setting  forth  the  conditions  on  which  union  with  tin;  Dominion 
would  be  accepted.  This  Mill  was  submitt,ed  to  Smith,  who  promis 
ed  to  forward  it  to  the  Dfjuiinion  (ioverrnnc^nt.  I'ut,  do.spite  these 
somewhat  pacific  proc<!edings,  arnists  of  Canadian  and  other 
loyalists,  among  whom  werr^  (Uivcriior  Mc'I'avish  anrl  his  physician, 
Dr.  Cowan,  wen;  still  madfr.  Owing  to  his  continued  illrufss,  how- 
ever, McTavish  was  n"t  sent  to  prisori,  })ut  p(!rmitt<-d  to  occujty  a 
room  in  his  own  house,  where  he  was  guarded  by  four  armed 
insurgents.  I'annatyncf,  the,  jjostmaster  of  Winnifieg,  was  also 
urn!ste<l,  and  placed  in  prison.  .Mcvinwhile.  owing  to  thcf  prcivai! 
ing  excitement,  the  Half  breeds  had  neglected  the  cha.se,  had  not, 
therefore,  laid  u[)  the  usual  winter  su[)ply  <jf  game,  and  the  dist  fss 
became  .so  pnivalent  that  many  had  (iitlmr  to  steal  or  starv»!.  A 
p<5riod  of  serious  crime  now  mach;  its  apfx-arance,  and  caus«!d  n(» 
little  alarm  in  the  colony. 

The  Dominion  (iov(!rnm«'nt  was  naturally  anxious  to  .settle  tlie 
Red  River  difficulty  withf)ut  Iosh  of  life,  and  .s'friously  bethought  it 
of  the  bent  course  to  pursuj^,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
It  wa.s  well  understfMxl  what  a  great  influence  f)V(!r  the  M«!tis  was 
Qxorcised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  a  strong  effort  w;ih 
made  to  induce  them  to  aid  in  pat  ifying  tlmir  fl«)cks,  and  putting 
down  the  insurrection,  liut,  as  .sevftral  of  them  had  already  co.n- 
mitted  th(!m.selv(!S  in  favoui-  of  the  Metis'  pnstjuisions,  th«!y  now, 
one  and  all,  absolutely  refus«rd  to  int(!rf<!r(!.  Having  thus  failed 
completely  with  tlu;  lower  ch^rgy,  it  was  ac(;ordingly  df^terniined  t<i 
bring  the  superior  autlu-  ity  of  Archbishoj)  Taclu'  intoo[)eration.  lb- 
«vas  heii '.'tending  the  Ficumc^nical  (Jr)uneil  at  JlonH?,  and  T,.angevin, 
Mi  i  I  iter  ot'  Public  Works,  was  instructed  tr)  communi(;ate  with  him 
h."  rnl."'),  .v.i  1  recjuest  \ih  i  to  return  home  in  order  to  discipline  his 
ill -current  fio'*!: — cieri'-  i.l  and  lay.  The  Arehbishop  ut  once  took  in 
1.(10  full  ex.tmi.  of  the  situatifin,  and  promptly  ^^spon<h!d.  He  h-ft 
P(/iiu»  on   the-   I3th   *f  January,   arrived   at  Ottawa  on  the 'Jth  of 
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Feljruary,  and  had  an  iininfuliato  (.onfcrcnoo  with  tho  Governor 
(icMioral  and  soni«'.  of  tin;  principal  ni»'rnbr!rH  of  tin;  Cabinet.*  Ho 
was  authoriHod  to  assur'i  the.  insurj^onts  of  the  kindly  int«!ntionH  of 
l)otli  tlin  Imperial  and  |)ouiinion  (i<»vernnn!ntH,t  aiw!  to  offer  them 
.'in  anniesty,  in  tin;  nanH!  of  tin;  Crown,  f(»r  all  pant  offences.  In 
addition  to  his  official  instructions  in  writing,  under  date  of  tho 
IfJth  of  February,  fnnn  llow(%  Srcn^tary  of  Stat*;,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  a<ld«Ml,  on  the  sanx;  day,  a  priv;it«!  lettctrj  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, on«!  paragraph  of  which  statJMJ,  "  i  Iwit  should  the  ^^u«^stif)n 
aris«!  as  to  th«'  <;onsuinpti<»n  of  stores,  or  gixnls  Ixjlonging  to  the 
lludsons  Bay  (Jonip/iny,  by  thn  insurg<!nts,  you  are  authorisjid  to 
inform  the  leaders,  thfit  if  the  C«)mj)iiny's  i^overniiHitit  is  n!Ht<»re<l, 
not  only  will  tlnsre  be  a  general  anniesty  granted,  but  in  cr.s(!  the 
Company  should  claim  [)ayment  for  such  stores,  that  the  Canadian 
(Jovernment  will  statnl  betwe(!ii  the  insurgents  and  all  harm." 
Th(!  Hiader  will  )>ear  in  mind,  that  all  th«!s«r  procecidings  took  place 
about  the  middle,  (»f  {"'ebruary,  bore  sohdy  upon  past  oc(;urrenceH, 
or  on  purely  existing  (ronditions  at  tin;  time,  and  had  no  referenco 
whaUiver  to  future  outrages.  Shortly  afu-r  recfiiving  Ids  instruc- 
tioiiH  the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  Ited  itiver,  and  arrived  at  St. 
l>onifac(f  on  tin;  Dth  (»f  .March. 

.Meanwhile,  IJruci!  liad  been  set  aside  by  the  vote  of  a  body  of 
d(fl(!gat<!K,  and  Kiel  chosen  as  I'r.  sid(!nt  in  his  stea«l.  The  author- 
ity an<l  gerH!ral  inlhuuice  of  Kiel  with  his  countrymen,  both  Fntnch- 
(Jiitiarlian  and  .Metis,  had  now  reached  its  /eiiith,  and  his  m(;r(! 
word  had  Imcome  a  law  with  them.  As  yet  Ik;  had  coirniiittcid  no 
criminal  act  which  might  sciriously  com[)romise  him  with  the 
Imperial  Oovernm«!nt,  and  the  amnesty  .ibout  to  be  offered  him 
would  compfitely  t'jtvcv  all  his  insurrectionary  prf)C«!edings.  Ilafl  he 
t'nily  nralist^d  his  position,  aiifl  pursucid  a  moderate  <;ourse,  there  c.-n 
he  very  little  doubt  that  he  W(»uld  have  long  occupied  a  le<i<Lng 
position  at  tin;  North-VV(^Ht,  and  c<»ntinued  t,o  stand  high  in  the  ginid 
opinion  at  hvist  of  his  own  |)eop|*-.  Itut,  alike  arrogant  an<'  diorl 
sighted,  he  h;id  not,  the;  wi.sdom  to  disccMii  the  dintctioti  i  vhich 
liis  tru(!  advantag<!  lay,  find  his  naturally  tyrarnucal  ^ 
nalur<;  was  now  about  to  make  n  pitfall  in  his  path,  into 
presently  stuml)led.  Tlionias  Scott,  a  iiativf;  (tf  the,  }'i  ■ 
Ont.ai'io,  and  a  staunch  (/,in.idi;ui  Ity  birth  ;i,nd  feeling,  w 
the  prisoner's  made  by  lliel,  at  l)r.  Shult/'s  house,  on  tlii 
|irec(M|ing  l)eceml)er.  He  lay  in  conlinement,  with  thf!  oti  r  prisoner's 
at  h'ort  (Jai'ry  for  .sev«!r'al  weeks,  but  liveiil  ii;illy,  on  a  ft  irfully  cold 
night,  mad(r  good  his  escape  with  seser.il  conip;i,nions.  ilcwas 
rcc.ipLured    with     iioulton,    on    the    ITtli    ot    P'ebruai'y,    and  again 

•   Vide  Dumiiiidii  HliH!  H<n»k  tor  IS70. 

t  (iraiiviilo  to  bisi^.ir  .bimnuy  JSlli  IS70.  Sci!  aino  tlu!  corrcHpotidonco  hc» 
•wiMiii  till!  (lovcsnior  of  tin;  IIikIhums  I'.ay  ('ompiuiy  imd  Sir  K.  K  ),■:'»  of  the 
<''iloiiial  OIHce. 

t    lihit:  liook  fur  IS70,  p.  VJ. 
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))0catnf5  a  prisoner  at  F<jrt  (iarry.     Scott,  utifortunatoly  for  liimsMlf, 
was  (»utsj)ok(;ri  and  imprudent  in  his  language;,  froqucjiitly  denounc- 
ed   Kiel    and  liis   supporters    in    no    measured  t«!rma,  and  it  was 
accordingly  v(!ry  so(»n  determine«l  to  cut  short  his  freedom  of  speech 
and  his  life  at  one  and  the  same  time.     Cor>Kumed    with  rag(;,  aii'l 
hent  on  a  barbarous  and  cowanlly  rev(!ng(!,   Kiel  ordered   a  court- 
martial  of  his  own  .selection,  of  v.hich  he  apj)ointed    his   adjutant 
general,    Lcipine,  the  president,  to  as.semble    for    Hcott's   sunimary 
trial.     The  court  accordingly  m<!t  on   the  .'Jrd  of  March.      Its   pro- 
ceedings   w(5re   con<lucted    without    the     slightest   regard    to  the 
ordinary  forms,  or  principhjs,  of  justice.     The;  unfortunate  prisoner 
was    left    in    utt(;r    ignorance    of    the,  od'ence,  with  which   he  .st«MKl 
charged,  allowed  jio  cou.ikcjI  to  <lefenfl  him,  nor  the  aid  of  even  an 
inter[)reter.      For  him,  accordingly,  the  proceeding.s,   in   the  fullest 
sense  of  tin;  term,  were  cfjnducted  in  an  unknown   tongue,   and   he 
could  only  vaguely  guess  at  their      urport.      ll'wA   ap[)eared   in    the 
thr(!«!-fold  cliaracttir  of  pros<!(;utor,  witne-ss,  and  judge;,   and   did    his 
utmost  t«)  influence;  the  o«»urt  against  the  prisoner.     The  trial  lasted 
for  two  li(»urs.     Scott    was   found  guilty  and   condemned   to   suffer 
death,  <»nly  one  m(Mnber  of  tin;  crourt  v(»ting  agaitist  its  decision,  so 
we'll  had  it  Ix^en  pa«;ked    bef(<rehand    liy    Itiel.      The;   doomed    man 
was  then  told  the;  nature  of  his  sentence,   that   his  fate  was  irrevo- 
cable;, tlwit  he;  would  be;  sh«»t  ne;xt  morning  at  ten  f/cle»e;k,  anel  that, 
in  the-  •"ie;!i,nt''ne,  he;  coulel  have;  the;  .s(;rvice's   of   any    e-|e;rgyman    he; 
ele;sire;e|.      He-    se-nt    fe»r    the;     jie;v.    (ile;orge;    Young,    the;   Winnipeg 
Me'tliodist  niinist/e;r,  whej  ce>ntinue;d  with  him  up  to  the;  last  me)me;nt. 
The  ne;ws  of  (.e  api»(o;i,<:hing  tr.'ig(;dy  (|uickly  spre;ael  thre»ugh  the; 
ne;ighbourliooel,  and  (!\e;n  rearheel  the  liotnan  (Jathe^lie;  j)rie;sts  at  St,. 
lJonifae;e;,    who    ;it   last   "^aw    the;  e;rror  th<;y  hael  e;onnnitteei  in  oro- 
niejting  the;  ase;e;ndan(;y  of  lliel,  anel  neiw  se;nt  a  eieputatie>n  tei  plt;ad 
for  me;re;y  t,o  the;  doom(;el  man,  but  witlie»ut  avail.       The;  pre;sielf;nt  s 
fe;e!ling  of  elignity  li;  ■?  bee-n  wuunde;e|  by    the;    free;   spe;e;ch    of    Seiott, 
the;  elarke;st  ;i,nd  most.  ve;ne;fnous   p;i,ssions   of   his   vindictive;   nature 
we;re  tiiorouglily  arems(;el,   and  he;   ae;r;e>relingly   ignore;el    the;    pitiful 
[)le;a<lings  eif  e;ve;n  his  e)wn   fjithe;r-ce>nfe;s.sor.     The;  Mfsthejelist  minis- 
te;r  afte;rwards   waiteid    upon    llie;l,  p'ithe;tieally    te)ld   hien    that   the 
unfe)rtunate;  young  man  was  unfit  to  elie-,  could  not  realise;   that  he. 
was  a))ejut  to  be;  shot,  ap.d  e;arne'stly  ple'ade;d  thai  his  life    might    Ix; 
spare;d,  and  that  he;  should  not  be;  hurrie;el  be;fe)r»;  his   Make;r    in   his 
sins.      I>ut  liie'l  was  ine'x<»rable;,   and   turne;el    a    de;af  e;ar    te)  e;ve;ry 
pleta  for  m(;rcy,  and  woulel  only  agre;e;  te»  a  repi-ie;ve;   ff)r  tw«»    brie'f 
lie»urs.      Noontide'  spe'(;elily  eIre'W  ne;ar  ;  Jinel  whe;n  ))oe)r  Se;eitt   found 
at  last  that  the;re;  was  ineie;e;d  ne>  heipe*  fe>r  him,   anel   that  his   young 
life;  was  about  t,o  be;  snelelenly  anel  (;rue;lly  blotted  (»ut   fe»r   e;ve;r,    he; 
aske-d  |H;tinissi(Mi  to  sfiy  fate-well  to  thetse;   fri(;iids   who   hael    share-d 
the  li;ir(lslii|)S  of  his  prison.      [t    was   grante;d.      He;    bade*  his  com 
raele;s,  s(;ve;ral  e»f  whom  were  ne»w  elrownf;d  iti  te/irs,  a  last  g»«o<l-l)y(;, 
anel   as    he   the-n  tiirne-d  to  h'ave'  the-ni  fore;ve!r  s;iid  saelly,  "this  is  a 
ce)ld-ble)eide;e|  nmrder.'       In  a  fe;w  niinute-s  meu'e;  he-    wjis   le;e|    emtside* 
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tli(;  fort,  l)lin«ifr)l(]f>(|,  and  liis  lifind.s  licil  iM'tiiixl  his  Imck.  He  whh 
thi'M  direcUifl  tf»  \iiu'f'\  »l«»wii,  tin;  onh^r  to  fire  whs  ^iv«'ii  to  the  .six 
inKurgont  c!xe(:uti«»rK!rH  by  |j<'j»iin',  .'iml  thrJ'f  hallH  ciitfn'fl  Srott's 
l)f>(iy.  liut  h«i  wjiH  not  y(-i  shiin,  and,  whih-  lyin;,'  pr«.>strat«!  on  th(! 
^Tound,  one  of  the  Jirinj^  I"i''*y  diHcharj^cd  ii  r«'\olv«T  cIom-  to  hi.H 
lutad  to  end  Win  Kt^ugJ4l«^H.  The  body  was  th(!n  thru.st  int(»  a  rudo 
cortin,  and  (tonvcycd  within  th«'  fort.  Th<'  siih.sj'Cjui'tit  disposition 
of  the  btnly  has  nev*-?-  been  as(;f'rtain«'d.  |{i»>|  refused  to  (hrliver  it 
cither  to  the  liisho|)  of  Kuperi's  I^jind,  or  to  the  ,\l<th«Hlist  ch^rgy- 
iiian,  both  of  wJiojri  desired  to  give  it  (/'hristian  burial.* 

Five  days  after  tliis  trage«ly  had  taken  plae*-,  A r(;h bishop  Taeho 
arrived  at  lied  Kiver  ;  anri,  altliough  at  our*-  made  ac(|uainted  witli 
all  its  details,  proceeded  to  rec(»gnise  the  Provisional  (joverninent, 
«;riten5<l  into  negotiations  with  Itiel,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Cana- 
dian (jrovernment,  proniisefl  him  coinj)lr-te  iininesty  for  all  the 
ofFences  lie  had  eomnsitted,  including  even  the  murder  of  .S(;«»tt. 
It  is  scarcely  nece.ssary  to  K-iy,  that  the  written  instruct  iotiM  given 
him  at  Ottawa,  twenty-f»ne  <lays  })efor«%  ef»uld  n(»t  jiossibly  (.-over 
a  grave  crinje  of  this  descriittion.  Mut,  in  any  ev»!nt,  as  the 
dominion  ha<l  as  yet  no  sovereign  rights  in  the  North  VVest,  hav- 
ing declined  to  accept  the  transfer  of  a  country  in  active  insurrec- 
tion, the  Crown  alone  had  the  power  t<»  grant  anniesf  y  for  tiriminai 
oflcnces  committed  therein.  With  th<'  clear  fact  before  him  that 
Scott's  murder  had  altered  the  conditions  of  the  »"  (stt;.<j;  rebellion, 
and  given  it  a  greatly  aggravated  form,  the  pi  lir:  '{vity  (»f  the 
Archbishop  was  to  await  fresh  i;istruct ions  from  Ottawa,  as  liiH 
original  instructions  iould  n«)t  now  [wwsibly  cover  the  case.  Mis 
liasty  contluct,  accordingly,  lays  him  open  to  the  grave  rharge,  that 
having  iwM^ome  well-aware  that  Kiel  had  been  merely  the  agent,  at 
th*-  lirst,  of  some  of  his  own  (;|ergy,  in  carrying  out  their  special 
objects,  he  was  most  anxious  to  shield  him  from  the  conse»|uence.s 
of  all  his  acts  even  the  murder  of  Scott,  and  to  accomplish  that 
piir])ose  st'xxl  j»n')iare(l  to  citnipromise  the  hominion  (lovernment, 
jiikI  t,«»  abuse  the  eoididence  it,  had  leposed  in  him.  Therf!  was 
tiiuch  contention  afterwards  touching  this  matter.  The  Archbislntp 
stated  positively  thai,  a  fidi  amnesty  to  I'iel  had  been  expli(;itly 
promised  by  the  (»ov(  r;or  Oeneral,  Sir  .Jolm  A.  .Nbicdonald,  and 
•Sir  Oeorge  K.  (/'artier,  all  ut  whom  uii»''|ui\oe;dly  irirl  publicly 
denied  that  they  had  made  any  |»romiM.  hi  »he  kind.  Mut,  even 
su[iposing  that  tlu^y  di<l  prfonise  an  an. nest \  wbieli  was  bey<»n<l 
tlieir  authority,  they  could  not  p<»>->ibly  d»-.ii;ti  that  it  shoulrl 
iiiclufle  a  murder  which  had  not  yet  been  eoiiniiitted.  The  written 
instructions  from  How*-,  Se(;ret,ary  of  St.ite,  and  the  .Macdonald 
letter  to  the  Archbishop,  pres<^nt  l,he  ejearest  evidence  of  the 
■iiiniesty  intentions  (»f  the  <  Jovcrtnnent,  wbieh  ouinof  be  construe«l 
for  a  moment,  as  «'ovf!ring  t,he  murder  of  Scott.      And  when   to   thi-; 

•   Kor  moHt  of  tli<!  ihitiiilH  of  tlm  runnier    of   '1'lioiriji.M    .Scott    tin;   author    in 
iitflcljtod  to  Riul's  own  organ  at  tli<!  tiiuo,  tlic  "  New  Niktit)ri.' 
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written  trstiniony  is  .iddcd  the  |)ositiv(>  jjenials  of  the  Cubinot 
meiubei's  ctmcenied,  the  conclusion  cunnot  fail  to  be  arrive(l  at, 
that  the  Arciiliishop  had  no  authority  toi*  his  promise  to  Kiel,  as 
regarded  tlw,  murder  of  Scott,  and  that  his  statement  to  that  etiict, 
cannot  be  acceijted."^  I»ut  ck-ar  as  the  documentary  and  oral 
evidence  was  on  the  sid(^  of  the  (iovernment,  it  vvas  seriously  coin- 
pronused  by  the  action  of  the  Archbishop,  and  had  to  get  out  of 
the  ditHculty  as  best  it  eouhl,  without,  if  possible,  seriously  damag- 
ing itself  with  th(!  public,  on  the  one  han<l,  or,  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  on  the  other — a  difficult  task. 

It  is  alnit)st  impossible  to  describe  the  wild  storm  (»f  mingh'd 
indignation  an<l  sorrow,  that  swept  over  the  great  Province  of 
Ont.irio,  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad,  that  one  of  its  sons  had 
been  put  to  death  for  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  for  the  indiscreet 
use  of  his  liirthright  the  fr»!edom  of  .speech.  The  ostensible  ple.i 
that  he  was  found  in  arms  against  the  Provisional  Government 
could  not  be  regarded  for  a  njoment  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
niui'<ler,  and  would  (Mjually  apply  to  a  number  of  otlier  prisoners. 
Pul)lic  meetings  were  hehl  in  tlu;  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Ontario,  md  also  in  the  Protestant  centres  in  Quebec,  at  which 
strong  resolutions  were  passed,  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
send  an  e.xpedition  to  Reil  River,  in  order  to  restore  the  authority 
of  th(!  Ci'own,  and  asking  that  it  refuse  to  receive  Judge  Black, 
Fatln^r  Richot,  and  n  person  named  Scott,  who  had  been  sent  as 
commissioners  l)y  Kiel's  govennnent  to  negotiate  at  Ottawa.  But 
while  this  wave  of  indignation  was  sweeping  over  Ontai'io,  a  wav  ^ 
of  another  kind  iiad  reached  the  Proviiioc!  of  Quebec.  There  a  v  ry 
consideraljle  j)art  of  the  Frencii-Canadian  j)ress  uidiesitatingly  took 
up  the  cause  of  Riel,  evinced  no  .scruples  about  palliating  the 
nmrder  ol  i'cott,  ami  the  old  race  struggle  was  revived  with  the 
most  inten-"  bitterness.  Lemay,  librarian  to  the  local  Legislature, 
published  in  <tne  of  the  newsp.ipers  a  poeni,  in  twenty-two  .stanzas, 
in  whicli  Riel  was  declared  to  be  tjie  kingly  \(iice  of  the  French- 
Canadian  people,  and  l)la.sphemou8ly  likened  him  to  Christ  as  a 
righteous  nian,  whose  l)lood  was  now  deman<h'd  by  a  new  niol)  of 
Pharasiiiciil  fanatics.  The  Quebec  Cinonic/i',  which  published  the 
tra'5.-.i:ition  of  this  poem,  <lerl;jred  that  Lemay  would  never  dared 
to  have  given  his  wretched  dogg«.'rel  to  tlie  world,  hid  he  not  been 
sustained  by  his  superi(tr  oHicers. 

Wiien  the  news  of  the  recent  occurrences  reached  Enghind,  the 
feeling  of  indignation  was  very  general.  Presently  intelligence 
was  Hashed  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  that  the  Crown  was  deter- 
mined to  assert  its  authority  at  Red  River,  and  that  a  military 
expedition,  composed  chiefly  of  Canadian  volunteers  with  a  few 
hundred  regulars  a(hled,  was  to  be  promptly    organised    for  that 


*  Vide  Doiuiuion  Blue  iiook  for  1870,  for  all  the  statoinenta  and  cuuiitoi- 
statomeuts,  and  tlm  diruut  and  positive  cuutradictioiiu  given  to  Archbishop 
Tauho's  assertiona. 
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purpose.  Its  command  wh.s  to  be  given  to  Lieutenftnt-Colonel 
Wolseley,  a  young  man  of  thirty-seven,  wlio  had  ah'eady  servetl 
with  much  credit  in  China,  in  the  Crimea,  in  India  during  the 
8epoy  mutiny,  and  in  C.inada,  and  wlio  was  afterwards  to  win  so 
many  laurels  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  expeditionary  force 
was  over  1200  strong,  composed  of  some  400  of  the  60th  Rifles, 
a  small  body  of  artillery,  and  700  Canadian  volunteers.  It  left 
Toronto  on  the  'Joth  of  IMay,  but  several  weeks  were  spent  before 
Timnder  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huporior,  was  gained.  From 
thence  a  distance  of  .some  live  hundred  miles  to  Winnipeg  had  to  bo 
traversed  by  land  and  water.  Jiut  the  ('X])edition  had  been 
admirably  organised,  was  led'  with  consummate  skill  and  persever- 
ance, and,  after  no  .small  fatigue  and  some  hardship  oth^rwise, 
Fort  (jiarry  was  sighted  on  the  24th  of  August.  The  secntt  of  the 
ncnv  approach  of  the  expedition  had  been  well-kej)t,  but  Kiel  and 
his  government  had  still  sutlicient  time  for  flight,  made  their 
escape  across  the  frontier,  and  the  rebellion  was  nt  an  end.  The 
troops  at  (tnce  entered  F<»i*t  (Jarry,  hoisted  the  L'nion  Jack,  and 
gave  three  ringing  (;heers  for  tlu*  Quei^n,  which  were  heartily  joined 
in  by  the  small  bcnly  of  \Vinnipegg(  rs  who  were  present.  The 
authority  of  the  sovej'eign  was  again  supreme  nt  Red  River,  and 
anaj\"hy  was  at  an  end. 

Although  Archbishwp  Tache  had,  as  w(^  have  already  seen, 
sliown  him.sclf  anxious  to  shield  Kiel  fo)-  his  part  in  the  slaying  of 
Scott,  he  very  soon  applied  himself  to  weaken  his  authority,  and 
prevent  further  serious  over-acts.  L'ndei-  liis  influence,  Riel  had 
pronounced  himself  as  being  opposed  t()  Fenianism  and  annex- 
atiim,  and  temporarily  suppressed  the  Xftf  Xufiou,  conducted  by 
an  Amertcan,  for  its  ti'ndency  in  the  latter  direction.  Several  of 
the  m<Mt>  extrcMue  annexati(mists,  finding  themselves  thus  unex- 
pectcilly  disci-edited,  loudly  declared  they  had  been  grossly 
(!('(;('ive<>.  and  left  the  country  in  disgust.  During  the  last  days  of 
Maii-h  ,mI1  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Garry  had  been  released,  and  the 
Uiitish  llag  again  hoisted  and  saluted  by  cannon.  Shortly  after 
the  Anhbishop's  return,  he  hud  told  his  people  from  the  pulpit, 
that  he  deeply  regn!tte<l  their  eonduet  bi  robbing  and  murdering 
as  they  had  doius  and  that  while  they  were  rij,'ht  in  keeping  out 
Mel)(»ugall,  until  their  interests  wer*;  pro|.iMly  considered,  their 
course  afterwards  was  altogethei'  wrong.  The  church  was  crowded 
to  the  door,  not  only  by  its  usual  congregation,  but  also  by 
Protestants  from  Winnipeg,  most  anxious,  at  this  juncture,  to  hear 
■liatthe  Archbishop  had  to  say.  .Many  ot' the  .Metis  wept  bitterly, 
and  Riel,  con.se(ju»>ntial  and  defiant  at  first,  finally  hung  down  his 
head  nbashed  and  ashamed,  TIh>  Archbishop  told  his  hearers 
plainly  that  the  Canaclian  authorities  n)ust  eonn  in,  as  that  was 
what  the  country  recpiired.  He  was  n<»w  completely  master  of  the 
situati(m  ;  and  fi-oin  that  day  forward  matters  begfin  t«»  assume  a 
more  orderly  and  improved  complexion.  Hut  not  content  with 
effectually  subduing  his  laity,  the  Archbishop  also   applied  himself 
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to  discipline  his  chjrgy  for  having  promoted  disorder  during  his 
absence  ;  and  Pere  Lestane,  the  priest  left  in  charge  when  he  went 
CO  Rome,  was  very  soon  sent  elsewheie,  while  other  offending 
fathers  were  scattered  in  distai  t  missions.  Matters  hatl  not 
quieted  down  a  moment  too  soon.  It  liad  been  an  exceedingly 
severe  winter,  in  which  little  tishing  and  huntiisg  could  be  done, 
and  numbers  of  Indians,  in  a  state  of  great  c'estitution,  now  began 
to  invade  the  Colony ;  while,  from  the  same  caiisc,  not  a  little  want 
prevailed  among  the  more  improvident  of  the  Metis.  The  Arch- 
bishop pacified  the  Indians  by  presents  of  food  and  blankets ;  and 
confronted  other  difficulties,  as  they  arose,  with  no  small  vigour 
and  tact.  The  improved  condition  of  affairs  wnich  his  prudent 
and  vigorous  policy  produced  lasted  through  the  summer  months, 
and  few  events  of  any  importance  arose  until  the  arrival  of 
Wolseley's  expedition. 

Meanwhile,  tht  Dominion  Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  15th 
of  February.  The  Governor  General's  speech  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  with  the  view  of  provoking  the  least  possible  amount  of 
hostile  discussion.  He  alluded  to  the  abundant  harvest  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  productiveness  of  the  fisheries  in  the  prist 
season,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the 
Dominion.  He  then  briefly  touched  upon  the  Red  River  rebellion, 
and  stated  that  the  temporary  act  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
West  being  about  to  expire,  a  new  measure  would  be  submitted. 
Preparations  had  also  to  be  made  for  taking  the  census  in  the 
ensuing  year.  After  a  spirited  debate  on  the  address,  during 
which  Gait,  who  had  recently  been  knighted,  declared  his  opposi 
tion  to  the  Government ;  while  Mackenzie  and  Blake  condemned 
the  recent  construction  of  the  Cabinet,  as  being  too  Conservative 
in  its  character,  it  was  finally  agreed  to.  Early  in  April,  a  hot 
discussion  arose  relative  to  the  murder 
Mackenzie  condemned  it  in  the  strongest 

that  the  delegates  sent  from  Red  River  should  not  be  received,  as 
their  authority  emanated  from  the  same  source  as  had  authorised 
the  commission  of  that  crime,  Macdonald  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  delegates  had  been  appointed  by  the  people  at 
large,  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
say ;  and  that  Judge  Black,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates,  was 
certainly  not  implicated  in  Scott's  murder.  But  the  Premier's 
soothing  language  did  not  at  all  allay  the  excitement ;  and  infor- 
mations were  laid  against  two  of  the  delegates,  Scott  and  Father 
Richot,  as  being  accessories  to  the  murder,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly arrested  on  arriv.*  1  at  Ottawa,  but  very  soon  discharged  for 
want  of  proof.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  Macdonald  introduced  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  It 
was  to  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  Cabinet,  a  Legislative 
Council  consisting  of  seven  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  twenty- 
four.  The  Province  having  no  public  debt,  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  $472,000  was  to  be  allowed  it,  as   well  as  a 


of  Scott,  during  which 
language,   and  declared 
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yearly  subsidy  of  830,000,  M\d  eighty  cents  per  head  annually  on 
a  population  of  17,000  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  All  ungranted 
lands  were  vested  in  the  Crown  for  Dominion  purposes,  and 
1,400,000  acres  were  apjjropriated  for  Half-breed  families. 
Manitoba  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Dominion,  on  the  same  day  as 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-West  Territory.  Its  Lieutenant 
Governor,  aided  by  a  council  of  eleven  members,  was  also  to  have 
authority  over  all  the  unorganised  portion  of  the  North-West. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  the  stipuhited  price  of  £300,000  sterling  was 
paid  over  to  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company,  and  the  transfer  of  its 
territories  to  tlie  Imperial  Government  finally  completed,  to  be  re- 
transferred  to  the  Dominion  on  the  23rd  of  June.  George  Adams 
Archibald,  of  Nova  Scotia,  became  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  following  September.  During 
the  pi'ogress  of  the  session,  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  became 
weakened  by  its  tariff  policy.  As  there  was  now  no  prospect  of 
the  r  juewal  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  a  Government 
bill  was  introtluced  providing  for  retaliatory  measures.  The  Oppo- 
sition took  strong  exception  to  this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  while 
it  afforded  no  real  protection  to  our  own  industries,  it  M'ould  need- 
lessly irritate  the  American  people,  and  several  of  the  Government's 
supporters  hitherto  now  voted  against  it.  Ministerial  matters 
were  further  complicated  by  the  poor  health  of  the  Premier,  who 
was  frequently  unable  to  discharge  his  duties,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  was  prostrated  by  a  serious  attack  of  sickness. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  12th  of  May,  when  thirty  nine 
public  and  twenty  private  acts  were  assented  to  by  the  Governor 
Ueneral. 

As  summer  approached,  rumors  began  to  circulate  that  the 
Fenians  wtve  again  about  to  attack  Canada,  and  designed  to 
intercept  the  expedition  under  Wolseley,  It  was  also  stated,  that 
western  Ontario  would  be  irivaded  by  a  strong  Fenian  force  from 
Chicago.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  true  point  of 
attack  would  be  somewhere  along  the  exposed  frontier  line  of  the 
Eastern  Townships,  from  Huntingdon  downwanls  for  about  sixty 
miles.  During  the  preceding  winter,  large  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a  battery  of  light  field  artillery,  had  been  secretly 
HLcurnulated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malone,  in  Northern  New 
York,  and  Saint  Albans,  in  Vermont,  by  the  Fenian  leaders,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  O'Neil  who  had  led  the  abortive  campaign 
ivoxn  Buffalo  four  years  before.  Fi'equent  boasting  had  been  very 
gonerally  indulged  in  recently  by  these  men,  who  declared  that  the 
coiHjuest  of  Canada  was  about  to  be  accomplished  at  last.  On  the 
-  IHi  of  May,  news  was  received  by  our  military  authorities,  that 
htKlies  of  armed  Fenians  were  moving  towards  the  frontier  from 
iSaint  Albans  and  its  neighbourhood,  under  the  command  of  a 
Colonel  Donnelly  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  that  a  similar  movement 
liad  also  conunenced  from  the  direction  of  Malone.  Major  General 
Lhulsay,  a  very  capable  officer,  now  commanding  in   Canada,   took 
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prompt  steps  to  repel  the  threatened  attacks.  At  five  o'clock,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  a  strong  force  of  volunteers  proceeded 
by  railway  from  Montreal  to  St.  Johns  ;  while  another  force  was 
concentrated  at  Cornwall,  to  repel  the  attack  from  Malone. 
Meanwhile,  Captain  Westover,  who  had  some  time  before  organis- 
ed a  small  independent  company  of  twenty  frontier  guards,  took 
possession  of  Pigeon  Hill,  an  exceedingly  strong  natural  position 
which  had  been  garrisoned  by  the  Fenians  during  their  former  raid 
in  1866,  and  which,  to  judge  by  their  movements  at  Franklin 
Centre,  a  little  way  over  the  border  in  Vermont,  they  were  now 
bent  on  re-occupying.  During  the  ensuing  night,  Westover  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  capture  two  Fenian  scouts,  a  circumstance  which 
delayed  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  main  body.  Early  next  morn- 
ing he  was  reinforced  by  a  company  of  volunteers  from  Montreal, 
bringing  up  the  total  force  for  the  defence  of  Pigeon  Hill  to  90 
men.  The  Fenians  crossed  the  frontier  about  noon,  but  on  finding 
themselves  immediately  under  a  sharp  fire,  they  hurriedly  retreated, 
leaving  one  of  their  killed  behind,  but  carrying  off  the  rest  of  theif 
dead  and  wounded.  About  sunset  the  Westover  Guards  undertook 
to  bring  in  the  body  of  the  slain  Fenian,  but,  on  going  down 
into  the  valley  where  it  lay,  were  fired  upon  from  buildings  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line.  They  at  once  made  a  charge,  and  not 
only  drove  the  enemy  from  their  cover,  but  captured  a  light  field 
piece,  which  had  been  fired  at  them  as  they  advanced  on  the  run, 
and  hauled  it  to  Canadian  soil  without  having  sustained  any  loss, 
so  poor  was  the  aim  of  the  Fenians.  Shortly  after  daylight  next 
morning  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  neatly  uniformed  and  well- 
equipped,  made  a  fresh  movement  to  obtain  possession  of  Pigeon 
Hill,  which  was  now  garrisoned  by  600  volunteers  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Osborne  Smith,  and  soon  found  themselves  under  suf h  a  sharp 
rifle  fire,  that  they  immediately  retreated  with  a  loss  of  six  killd 
and  some  twenty  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards  died. 
Shortly  after  the  action,  O'Neil,  who  commanded,  was  arrested  by 
a  United  States'  marshal,  and  taken  off  the  battle  field. 

The  movement  from  Malone  proved  quite  as  disastrous  for  the 
Fenians  as  that  from  Saint  Albans.  Moving  parallel  with  Trout 
River,  which,  rising  near  Malone,  falls  into  the  Chateauguay  at 
Huntingdon,  the  enemy's  column,  two  thousand  strong,  crossed  the 
line,  and  advanced  into  Canada,  for  some  two  miles,  under  the 
leadership  of  Star,  Gleason  and  others.  About  eight  a.  m.  on  the 
2.5th,  it  was  learned  by  our  military  authorities,  that  the  Fenians 
were  entrenching  themselves  near  Holbrook's  Corners,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  including  Prince  Arthur's  com- 
pany, and  400  volunteers,  were  promptly  moved  forward  to  dis- 
lodge thenu  This  was  (juickly  accomplished  with  little  or  no  loss  ; 
and  the  Fenians  wildly  fled  for  their  lives  across  the  border,  throw- 
ing away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  evei'ything  else  that 
burdened  them,  to  facilitate  their  escape.  And,  in  this  sunniiaiy 
fashion,  ingloriously  ended  the  second  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada. 
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By  the  27th,  the  American  fiuthorities  had  commenced  to  eifectu- 
ally  bestir  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace.  United  States'  t^'oops 
appeared  at  the  threatened  points  of  attack,  and  arrested  the 
leaders  of  '  he  movement,  while  free  transport  was  given  to  the  rank 
and  tile  who  desired  to  return  to  their  homes,  of  which  most  of 
them  at  once  availed  themselves.  The  American  farmers  living  on 
the  roads  along  which  the  Fenian  columns  of  attack  had  moved, 
made  a  rich  ^harvest  out  of  the  abandoned  arms  and  stores,  of 
which  a  large  supply  had  been  accumulated.  "  The  Fenian  raid 
into  Canada,"  said  an  American  newspaper,  the  Baltimore  Gazette, 
has  come  very  quickly  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  invaders,  who 
crossed  the  borders  with  such  vain-glorious  words,  ran  at  the  first 
sound  of  conflict,  like  sheep  before  a  wolf  ;  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  picked  up  by  the  otticers  of  justice,  in  the  midst  of  his 
army,  and  ignominiously  trotted  off  to  gaol  in  a  hack.  ♦  *  *  * 
If  it  was  the  business  of  England  to  have  prevented  a  single 
unarmed  ship  from  leaving  her  ports  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
the  Northern  States,  was  it  not  equally  the  duty  of  this  govern- 
ment to  have  prevented  the  invasion  of  English  territory  from  this 
country.  In  the  one  case,  an  unarmed  ship,  of  doubtful  ownership, 
leaves  port,  and,  in  the  other,  an  armed  organisation,  whose  move- 
ments and  purposes  have  been  talked  of  for  months,  is  occupied 
for  days  in  concentrating  forces  at  different  points  upon  the 
borders  of  Canada,  and  then  marches  in  full  panoply  of  war  across 
the  frontier."  This  statement  tersely  covers  the  whole  case. 
While  England  paid  twice  over  for  the  Alabama  losses,  the  United 
States  have  neve:  been  magnanimous  or  honest  enough  to  pay  a 
single  dollar  to  Canada  for  the  losses  caused  by  the  Fenian  raids, 
so  openly  organised  by  their  own  citizens  within  their  territories. 
After  the  excitement  connected  with  the  Fenian  raids  had 
subsided,  the  summer  current  of  Canadian  life  moved  uneventfully 
and  tranquilly  onward.  On  the  21st  of  June,  the  politician  who 
afterwards  blossomed  into  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  more  recently 
into  our  High  Commissioner  in  England,  became  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Doctor  was 
re-elected  by  acclamation  for  Cumberland  ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  has  been  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the  Dominion.  As 
the  summer  drew  towards  a  close,  the  Imperial  troops  were  all 
withdrawn  from  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  garrisons  at 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  all  the  other  fortresses  were  handed  over 
to  the  Dominion.  In  the  following  spring,  the  garrison  at  Quebec 
was  also  withdrawn.  This  was  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of 
Canadian  independence  ;  and  a  very  practical  way  of  illustrating 
the  language  of  the  Gladstone  administration,  to  the  effect,  that  we 
should  now  learn  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  While  the  Home 
Government  was  thus  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  new  policy  of 
colonial  economy,  fresh  difficulties  arose  with  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  had  been  fully  completed  and 
ended,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818  thus  revived,  the 
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American  fishermen  showed  themselves  exceedingly  averse  to 
forego  the  privileges  they  had  so  recently  enjoyed.  British  and 
Canadian  cruisers  were  accordingly  placed  on  tfie  coast  to  protect 
our  fisheries,  and  the  capture  of  several  of  the  poaching  craft  pro- 
duced much  ill-feeling  at  Washington,  which  found  a  partial  vent 
in  President  Grant's  annual  message  to  Congress.  But  while  tliese 
domestic  difficulties  attracted  some  attention  from  the  Canadian 
people,  the  great  point  of  interest  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  i-est 
of  the  world  at  this  period,  was  the  terrible  struggle  between 
France  and  Prussia,  which  so  speedily  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  III.,  to  the  capture  of  Paris,  to  the  forfeiture  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  to  the  armed  peace,  so  fatal  to  the  industrial 
life  of  Europe,  which  has  since  existed. 

Although  the  stand  taken  by  the  Canadian  authorities  for  the 
protection  of  our  fisheries  was  a  firm  one,  it  was,  nevertheless,  alike 
moderate  and  prudent  in  its  character,  and  left  the  United  States 
Government  no  just  cause  for  complaint.  Instead  of  enforcing  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  beyond  a 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  ;  as  laid  down,  with  suffi- 
cient plainness,  in  the  original  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  our  Government  temporarily  accepted  the 
construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1818  admitted  by  American  jurists 
themselves,  and  only  prevented  fishing  within  three  miles  from 
land.*  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  best  fishing  grounds  lay 
within  the  three  mile  limit,  and  hence  the  poaching  in  the  previous 


*  It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  effect- 
ed a  settlement  of  so  many  questions  which  had  been  in  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  some  of  which  Canadi  was  deeply 
interested,  should  not  have  made  a  final  adjustment  of  the  fishery  question, 
which  has  now  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  two  nations  for  a 
period  of  about  seventy-four  years,  or  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1818.  A 
brief  extract  from  that  treaty  will  present  the  case  in  dispute  as  fully  aa  can 
be  desired : 

**  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore 
*'  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  by  the  iahabitants  thereof,  to  take  dry  or  cure  fish 
"on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or 
"harbours  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included 
"  within  the  above-mentioned  limits  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  American 
"  fishermen  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose 
"  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood  and  of  ob- 
"taining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 

The  treaty  containing  the  foregoing  agreement  has  never  been  abrogated, 
and  Canada  has  always  claimed  its  enforcement.  It  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  complaint  by  the  United  States  that  such  stringent  provisions  were 
stipulated  for,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  same  treaty  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  obtained  the  right  forever — 

'*  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  in  that  part  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Newfouml- 
'*  land,  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  in  the  Western 
"  and  Northern  Coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the 
"  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  from 
"Mount  Joli  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Labrador  to  and  tlirough  the  straita 
"  of  Belle-Isle  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  Coast,  ' 
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season,  and  the  frequent  confiscations  of  American  fishing  craft. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Washington  Government 
was   easily  induced  to  agree  that  the  Fisheries  Disputes,  the    1871. 
famous  Alabama  claiuis,  the  question  of  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  Canals,  and  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the   United  States  and  British  Columbia,  should  now  be 
finally  settled   by   a  commission.     Since  18.59   the  Island  of  San 
Juan,  near  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  had  been  jointly  occu- 
pied by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  its  true    owner- 
ship was  at  last  to  be  determined.     The  five  American  commis- 
sioners,  with  Hamilton  Fish,   Secretary   of  State,  at  their  head, 
were  appointed  on  the  10th  of  February.     Five  days  afterwards, 
the  British  commissioners  were  selected.     They  were  Earl  de  Grey, 
Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,   Sir  John  A.   Mac- 
donald,  and  Montague  Bernard,  Professor  of  International  Law  at 
Oxford.     The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting,  at   Washington, 
on  the  27th  of  February.     It  continued  its  sessions  until  the  8th  of 
May,  when  a  final  agreement,  known  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Washington," 
was  concluded  and  signed.     On  the    24th  it  was  ratified  by  the 
United   States  Senate,   and  on   the   17th  of  June,  by  the  Biitish 
Government.     It  made  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  by  a  board  of  arbitration,  whose  sittings  were  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  in  Switzerland.     The  San  Juan  matter  was  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the   Emperor  of  Germany,    who,  in  October,   1872,  gave 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  United  States.     The  free  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  our  Canals  was  guaranteed  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Lake  Michigan  to  British  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  right  of  transporting  goods  in  bond  over  Ameri- 
can railways.     But,  while  making  all  due  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  own  losses,  resulting  from  the  Alabama's   capture  of 
their   ships,    the   American   commissioners   absolutely  refused    to 
consider    the  still    stronger   cognate    claim  of  the   Dominion,  for 
losses  caused  by  the  Fenian  raids.     As  usual,  however,  the  special 
interests  of  Canada  were  lightly  regarded    wl^en   balanced  against 
Imperial     considerations.       Gladstone's    administration    was    too 
feverishly  anxious  to  conciliate  the  United  States,  to  permit  our 
just  claims   for   damages   to  stand  in  the  way  ;  and  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  at  once  out-voted  in  the  commission.     Under  these 
circumstances,  Canadians    naturally  regarded  the  treaty  with  no 
small  disfavour  ;  but  they  had  to  submit,    however  unwillingly,   to 
the   inevitable ;  and,    after   much  adverse  discussion,  the   clauses 
affecting  this  country  were  finally  ratified  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment.    The  Imperial  Government  evinced  its  appreciation   of  this 
proceeding  by   guaranteeing   a   large   Canadian    loan  for  various 
public  purposes. 

The  Federal  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  February.  In  his 
opening  speech  Lisgar  alluded  to  the  Fenian  raids  of  the  preceding 
year,  to  the  gallantry  with  which  the  Volunteer  Force  had  sprung 
to  arms  to  defend  their  country,  to  the  successful  manner  in  which 
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the  new  Province  of  Manitob.a  had  entered  upon  its  career  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  to  tlio  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  British 
Columbia  had  passed  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  prjiying  fur 
admission  into  tlie  Dominion.  The  budget  speech  of  Hincks 
showed  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  ii nances,  and  a  surplus 
for  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  a  quarter  million  dollars.  During 
the  session,  an  ad<lress  to  the  Queen,  in  favour  of  admitting  British 
Columbia  into  the  Dominion,  was  agreed  to ;  a  proceeding  which 
was  afterwards  duly  sanctioned  by  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council 
of  the  IGth  of  May.  Among  the  measures  passed  during  the 
session,  was  one  providing  for  a  uniform  currency  in  the  Dominion, 
which  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  people.  All  the  necessary  busi- 
ness was  transacted  with  expedition,  the  Government  still  com- 
manding a  good  working  majority  in  the  Commons.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  14th  of  April,  wlienthirty  public  and  twenty- 
eight  private  bills  were  assented  to. 

The  decennial  census,  taken  during  April,  showed  the  population 
of  Ontario  to  be  1,029,842,  of  Quebec  1,190,505,  of  Nova  Scotia 
387,800,  of  New  Brunswick  285,777.  With  Manitoba  added,  the 
total  population  of  the  Dominion  now  stood  at  three 
and-a-half  millions.  The  increase,  since  the  preceding  census, 
had  been  relatively  much  greater  in  Ontario  than  in 
the  other  provinces.  But,  even  in  Ontario,  the  result  was  some- 
what disappointing,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  steady  exodus  into  tlie 
United  States,  where  wider  fields  for  enterprise  and  employment 
had  led  numbers  of  Canadians  to  make  their  homes.  Towards  the 
close  of  April,  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature  passed  a  free  school 
bill,  which  abolished  all  state  support  to  any  educational  institu- 
tions aside  from  public  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  element  in 
the  Province  strongly  opposed  this  measure,  but  without  avail ; 
and  it  has  stood  unchanged  from  that  day  to  this.  Four  days 
afterwards,  on  May  3rd,  the  same  Legislature  asked  the  Dominion 
Government  for  "  better  terms  ;"  thus  imitating  the  example  of 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  17th  of  the  month,  both  its  chambers 
unanimously  passed  resolutions,  condemning  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  On  the  5th  of  July,  British  Columbia  formally 
entered  the  Dominion.  Its  population  was  estimated  at  60,000, 
exclusive  of  Indians.  It  was  allowed  three  representatives  in  the 
Senate,  six  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$35,000,  and  the  usual  eighty  cents  per  head  per  annum  for  its 
population.  The  Dominion  also  undertook  to  begin  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  union,  the  construction  of  a  railway  to 
connect  British  Columbia  with  the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
the  work  upon  which  was  to  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  both 
ends  of  the  line,  and  to  be  completed  within  ten  years.  Joseph 
W.  Trutch  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  new 
province. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Garry,  Wolseley  had  returned 
with  the  regular  troops  to  Canada,  and  the  Volunteer   part  of  his 
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force  was  left  behind  to  preserve  the  peace.  Iii  the  ensuing  year 
the  gi'eater  part  of  this  force  was  disbanded,  and  only  two  com- 
panies, of  forty  men  each,  were  retained  to  garrison  Fort  (Jarry, 
iind  one  or  two  other  posts.  Encouraged  by  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  Fenian  general,  O'Neil,  who  does  not  appear  t<o  have  grown 
much  wiser  by  his  previous  want  of  success,  in  conjunction  with 
O'Donohoe  and  some  other  former  associates  of  Riel,  now  deter- 
mined to  make  a  raid  upon  Manitoba.  On  the  oth  of  October  ;i 
I'lMiian  band,  some  fifty  strong,  ci'ossetl  the  frontier,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company's  fort  at  Pembina.  They 
were  promptly  followed  by  a  company  of  United  States  infantry, 
which  arrested  O'Neil  and  O'Donohoe,  as  well  as  a  part  ')f  their 
m(!n,  marched  them  back  over  the  boundary  line,  and  placed  them 
ill  custody.  The  remainder  of  the  invaders,  who  had  managed  to 
elude  capture  by  the  United  States  troops,  retreated  over  the 
border  as  soon  as  they  could  safely  do  so.  In  this  ridiculous 
manner  terminated  the  final  Fenian  effort  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  When  this  affair  was  entirely  at  an  end,  Riel,  wlio  had 
some  time  before  returned  to  his  home  near  St.  Boniface,  and  who, 
as  well  as  Lepine,  had  remained  undisturbed  by  the  authorities, 
offered  his  services,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  the  Metis,  to 
repel  the  invaders.  Lieutenant-Governor  Archibald,  who  appearsJ 
to  have  been  a  very  timid  man,  and  needlessly  alarmed  at  this 
juncture,  owing  to  having  such  a  small  body  of  troops  to  support 
liiiii,  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept  this  offer,  reviewed  the  force 
which  had  been  assembled  by  Riel  and  Lepine,  and  was  craftily  led 
to  promise  that  the  latter  should  not  be  arrested  for  their  past 
offences.*  Archibald,  some  time  afterwards,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  timid  and  unwise 
course,  by  stating,  that  "  if  the  Dominion  had  at  this  moment  a 
province  to  defend,  and  not  one  to  conquer,  they  owe  it  to  the 
policy  of  forbearance.  If  I  had  driven  the  French  Half-breeds 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  O'Donohoe  would  have  been  joined  by 
all  the  population  between  the  Assiniboine  and  the  frontier.  Fort 
Garry  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  armed  mob,  and  the 
English  settlers  north  of  the  Assiniboine  would  have  suffered 
horrors  it  makes  one  shudder  to  contemplate."  f  When  the  reader 
recollects  that  O'Donohoe  was  all  this  time  in  the  safe  custody  of 
the  United  States  authorities,  that  the  loyal  settlers  were  armed, 
and  formed  tlie  majority  of  the  population,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
si()u  to  molest  the  Half-breeds  in  any  shape,  and  that  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Garry  could  be  strengthened  in  a  few  hours  so  as  to  be 
safe  from  attack,  unless  by  a  well-appointed  force  provided  with 
artiljery,  the  Archibald  contemplated   "  horrors  "  are  shorn  of  all 


*  Aichibald  to  Siv  John  A.  Macdonald,  9th  October,  1871.  In  his  reply  to 
this  ilospatch,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  Premier  expressed  liis  dis. 
approbation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor'a  course. 

t  Dominion  Blue  Book  for  1871,  p.  147. 


See  Blue    Book  for  1871 . 
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their  terrific  aspect,  and  descend  into  the  refjion  of  the  positively 
ridiculous.  His  weak  and  timid  conduct,  in  making  pntmist's. 
entirely  in  excess  of  his  authority,  to  lliel  and  Lepino,  c)o;it('(l 
fresh  embarrassment  for  the  general  Government,  already  so  badly 
compromised  by  the  amnesty  pledges  of  Archbishop  Tache.  Tlio 
Cabinet  had  now  become  seriously  divided  on  the  propriety  of 
punishing  the  munlerers  of  Scott.  Cartier,  and  its  other  French- 
Canadian  members,  were  in  favour  of  a  general  amnesty  ;  a  course 
strongly  opposed  by  several  of  their  colleagues,  who  maintained 
that  at  least  Riel  and  Lepine  should  be  punished  for  their  offences. 
The  result  of  these  dissensions  was,  that  no  definite  line  of  policy 
could  be  determined  on  without  leading  to  the  resignation  of  sonio 
of  the  ministers  ;  and  the  Premier  had,  therefore,  to  ft)ld  his 
hands  in  patience,  and  quietly  await  the  progress  of  events.  The 
feeling,  accordingly,  gradually  got  abroad,  that  the  Government,  as 
a  whole,  was  indisposed  to  order  the  arrest  of  Riel  and  Lepine,  who 
were  now  living  at  their  usual  places  of  abode  in  Manitoba  ;  and 
great  indignation  arose  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This  fe(din<,' 
told  strongly  against  the  Sandfield  Macdonald  local  government, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  some  railway  subsidies  had 
recently  been  paid  by  it  without  due  Parliamentary  authority.  Wiieii 
the  newly-elected  Assembly  met,  in  December,  the  Opposition  in 
the  chamber,  now  ably  led  by  Blake  and  Mackenzie,  used  this 
state  of  things  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  themselves,  and 
the  Sandfield  Macdonald  administration  was  defeated,  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  one,  on  a  direct  want  of  confidence  motion,  the 
vote  standing  37  to  36.  As  eight  constituencies,  however,  were 
vacant,  owing  to  election  protests,  and  the  government  expected 
support  from  most  of  these,  it  declined  to  resign,  although  great- 
ly weakened  by  the  desertion  of  one  of  its  members  (Wood)  who 
went  over  to  the  Opposition.  A  fresh  motion  of  want.of  confidence 
was  accordingly  moved  by  Blake,  with  the  result  that  a  majority 
of  seventeen  voted  in  its  favour;  and  Macdonald  had  now  no 
course  open  but  resignation.*  A  new  government  was  at  onco 
formed  by  the  Reform  Party,  in  which  Edward  Blake  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Premier,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  Treasur- 
er. From  that  day  to  this  the  Conservative  Party  has  constantly 
formed  the  minority  in  the  single  legislative  chamber  of  Ontario.    The 

new  government  took  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  the  case 
1872.    of  Scott.     Shortly  after  the  new  year  it  offered,  with  the 

full  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  a  reward  of  $5,000 
for  the  arrest  of  his  murderers  ;  and  declared  that  a  determined 
efltort  for  their  capture  and  punishment  would  now  be  made.  » In 
order  to  prevent  this  result,  which  must  be  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Dominion  Government,  owing  to  its  tacit   endorsement 


*  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  did  not  long  survive  his  defeat.     He  died  at 
his  home  in  Cornwall  on  the  1st  of  June,  1872,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
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of  Lieutenant-Governor  Archibald's  policy,  and  the  attitude  of  its 
Fronch-Canadian  supporters,  the  Premier  resorted  to  an  underhand 
iuid  very  (juestionable  proceedinj^.  He  sent  one  thousand  dollars, 
t.ikon  from  the  secret  service  fund,  to  Archbishop  Taohe,  to  be 
p.iid  to  Riel  and  Lepine  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  leave 
the  cijuntry.  15ut  they  at  once  realised  their  position  of  advantage, 
iind  refused  to  relieve  the  Government  of  embarrassment,  by  their 
voluntary  exile,  unless  more  money  was  forthcoming.  To  meet 
this  new  difficulty,  Lieutenant-Governor  Archiliald  borrowed 
,^3000  from  the  Hudsons  liay  Company's  agent  at  Fort  Garry, 
which  he  handed  to  Archbishop  Taclie,  who  now  used  part  of  this 
iiioMpy  to  bribe  Riel  and  Lepine  to  retire  for  the  present  into  the 
United  States,*  In  his  evidence,  aftei'wards,  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  enquire  into 
tliis  and  other  matters.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  stated,  that  his 
reason  for  sending  Riel  out  of  the  country  arose  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  new  Fenian  invasion  ;  whereas  Archibald  emphati- 
cally declared  that  there  was  then  no  danger  of  any  such  invasion  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  none.  Tn  its  final  report  the 
Special  Committee  declared  "that  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  had  used  the  secret  service  money  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  from  justice,  and  preventing  the  trial,  of  one  who  was 
accused  of  treason  and  murder."!  These  facts  did  not  become 
fully  known  to  the  public  until  three  years  afterwards,  when  they 
clearly  revealed  the  painful  Janus-faced  secret  history  connected 
with  the  failure  to  prosecute  the  slayers  of  Scott,  and  how  largely 
the  Macdonald  Cabinet  of  that  day  was  responsible  for  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  state  policy,  and  the 
desire  to  cling  to  of*^ce.  That  crooked  policy,  proved,  in  the  pro- 
i^ressof  time,  its  own  Nemesis  in  many 'ways  ;  leading  eventually, 
as  it  did,  to  the  second  Riel  rebellion,  and  to  the  large  loss  of  life 
and  public  treasure  which  then  took  place.  The  Reform  leaders 
mercilessly  used  their  advantage,  in  the  matter,  to  reduce  Mac- 
d(jnald  in  public  estimation.  It  was  a  righteous  punishment  in  his 
case.  How  they  vindicated  their  position  and  their  promises  in 
the  premises,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  them  for  their  full 
redemption,  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  assembled  on  the  11th  of  April- 
Lisgar's  opening  speech  contained  little  worthy  of  serious  comment- 
Tt  announced  the  auspicious  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
a  well-nigh  fatal  illness,  and  how  the  Queen  designed  to  join  with 
her  people  in  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies   of  Providence. 

*  Riel  afterwards  claimed  that  the  whole  of  this  money  should  have  been 
liaid  over  to  him  and  Lepine,  and  that  no  part  of  it  slionld  liave  been  retained 
by  the  Archbishop.  What  was  done  with  the  l)alance  of  the  money  has 
not  iii)peared.  See  evidence  on  Kiel's  final  trial,  and,  also,  Bine  Book  of 
tk'spatches  regarding  the  commutation  of  Lepine's  sentence.  1875,  p.  25. 

+  See  papers  laid  before  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Dutforin,  Feb.  8th,  1875,  for  fuller  information  touching  these  matters. 
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As  the  session  progresserl,  there  was  a  hot  debate  over  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  during  which  Blake  gave  a  scathing  review  of  its 
Canadian  provisions,  Nvhich  were,  however,  eventually  agreed  to. 
A  motion  was  made  by  Costigan,  of  Victoria,  to  tlie  effect,  that  an 
address  to  the  Governor  General  be  agreed  on,  praying  that  tho 
New  Brunswick  School  Act  should  be  disallowed.  But  Lisgar,  on 
the  advice  of  his  Minister  of  Justice,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  liad 
already  allowed  the  Bill,  as  being  entirely  within  the  powers  of  the 
local  Legislature.  So  the  House  refused  to  interfere,  and  Costi- 
gan's  motion  was  defeated.  It  afterwards,  however,  softened  its 
refusal,  by  agreeing  to  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  School  Act 
was  unsatisfactory  to  a  portion  of  the  people  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  hoping  that  it  would  be  modified  by  its  Legislature  during  its 
next  session.     And  there  the  matter  rested,  and  still  rests. 

Among  the  bills  passed  during  the  session,  were  two  incorpor- 
ating the  Canada  Pacific  and  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway  Com- 
panies, each  having  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  These  rival 
companies  were  separately  empowered  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Government  for  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  providing  for  its  construction.*  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  eight  days  afterwards, 
the  Governor-General  bade  adieu  to  Canada.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lisgar,  of  Lisgar, 
in  the  County  of  Cavan,  Ireland.  His  career  in  this  country  had 
not  been  so  brilliant  as  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  w.is 
a  happier  and  more  satisfactory  one,  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned.  He  wisely  held  aloof  from  party  entanglements  of 
every  description,  kept  well  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  his 
position,  quietly  and  conscientiously  performed  his  appointed 
duties,  without  needless  exaggeration  or  pretension,  and  was 
fully  satisfied  to  be  merely  regarded  as  the  faithful  representative 
of  his  sovereign.  So  he  departed,  from  this  countjry,  with  the 
respect  and  good- wishes  of  all  its  people,  and  left  calm  and  restful 
memories  behind  him. 

*  Assented  to  June  14th,  1872  ;  and  being  35  Vic  ,  chap.  71,    which   see 
for  full  information  on  this  head. 
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rpHE  new  Governor-General,  the  fifth  Baron  Duflferin  and 
J-  Clandeboye  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1826;  educated  at  Eton  an«l  Oxford,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1841,  succeeded  to  the  family  titles  and  estates.  His 
mother  was  a  Sheridan,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Ilivals,"  and  transmitted  to  her  son  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  abilities  which  had  distinguished  her  family.  In  politics 
Duflferin  was  a  Whig  of  the  moderate  school,  and  his  ability  and 
usefulness  met  with  an  early  recognition  from  his  party.  In  1850 
ho  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  thus  acquired  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  afterwards  tilled  several  diplomatic  positions 
with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  country.  He  was  for 
some  years  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  ;  later  on,  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  War  Department  and  Paymaster-General  of  the 
army.  In  1871  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1872.  He  set 
out  a  few  days  afterwards  for  this  country,  and  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  the  25th  of  June. 

Early  in  July,  Alexander  Morris,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue, 
resigned  his  portfolio,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba, 
to  afterwards  become  its  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Tapper,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Council,  a  position  now 
given  to  John  O'Connor,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  taken 
into  the  Cabinet  as  the  representative  of  his  section  of  the  public. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  the  five  years'  life  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Canada  having  expired,  by  effluxion  of  time,  it  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation,  and  writs  issued  for  a  general  election.  A  bitter 
struggle  ensued.  The  Reform  Party  had  again  become  cohesive, 
and,  in  its  new  and  reconstructed  form,  made  a  sharp  fight  along 
the  whole  line,  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  (3cean.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  defeat  the  Government,  especially  in  Ontario, 
where  its  failure  to  punish  the  murderers  of  Scott  now  told  so 
strongly  against  it,  that  its  losses  were  quite  serious.  The 
Washington  Treaty,  and  the  inability    to  secure   compensation  for 
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the  Fenian  raids,  formed  another  f^round  of  offenec;  to  the  elector- 
ate. Dui'iti}^  the  eont(;.st,  t\ui  project  of  a  Transeontinenbil  Kail- 
way  was  (hsnounced,  on  the  ground,  that  it  must  lead  to  national 
bankiuptuy  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  th«!  Opposition  strenuously 
declared,  that  its  construction  within  the  ten  years'  limit  was  a 
physical  impossibility.  The  Premier  was  returned  for  his  old 
constituency  of  Kin<^ston,  by  a  majority  of  13 J,  but  Hincks  was 
defeated  in  South  JJrant,  to  find  a  seat  afterwards  in  Vancouver. 
While  Ontario  <,'ave  a  majority  against  the  Government,  the  latter 
also  lost  strength  in  Quebi^c,  mainly  owing  to  tlu  fact  that  it  hail 
not  sutHciently  l)owed  to  its  dominant  race,  by  proclaiming  a 
complete  aumesty  to  the  Ued  Rivei-  insurgents,  Kiel  and  Lepinf? 
included.  Its  trimming  policy,  in  this  direction,  was  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  the  lioman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  also  condeimied 
the  Government  for  not  having  advised  the  Governor-Cteneral  to 
disallow  the  New  Brunswick  School  Jiill.  This  state  of  thin<rs 
conclusively  proved  the  great  ditHculty  of  reconciling  conflicting 
interests,  so  diverse  in  their  character.  Apolitical  Maelstrom  had 
arisen,  from  the  old  race  and  creed  conflict,  with  its  Scylla  on  the 
one  hand  and  its  Charybdis  on  the  other,  and  the  Cabinet  was 
being  ground  between  the  upper  and  Jiether  millstones.  Sir  George 
E.  Cartier  fell  before  the  storm,  was  defeated  in  Montreal  East, 
and  forced  to  accept  a  seat  for  the  distant,  and  coraparativtiy 
unimportant,  constituency  of  Provencher,  in  Manitoba.  But,  if  the 
Government  lost  ground  in  the  central  provinces,  it  made  solid 
gains  at  both  extremities  of  the  Dominion.  Biitish  Columbia  and 
Manitoba  did  not  elect  a  single  member  of  the  Opposition  ;  No\  a 
Scotia,  now  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  Dominion,  only  returned 
one  Reform  member ;  while  in  New  Brunswick  several  additional 
seats  were  won  by  Conservatives.  On  the  whole,  the  Government 
found  itself  sustained  by  a  fair  working  majority,  and  had  every 
prospect  of  another  tive  years'  lease  of  power,  should  no  dangerous 
storms  appear  on  the  political  horizon  in  the  meantime. 

The  later  summer  months  passed  away  without  producing  any 
events  of  note.  In  October  the  government  of  Ontario  was  nt- 
constructed.  Following  the  example  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  its  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  had  passed  an  act 
abolishing  dual  representation— that  is,  representation  in  its  own 
chamber  and  the  House  of  Connnons  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Blake  and  Mackenzie  had  now,  accordingly,  to  determine  for  whicli 
Parliament  they  would  sit.  They  chose  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  wider  field,  and  surrendered  their  positions  in  the  local  govern- 
mlent.  Oiver  Mowat,  who,  in  1864,  had  retired  from  parlianientary 
life  to  the  bench,  now  resigned  his  elevated  position,  re-entered  tlie 
political  arena,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  Reform  Party,  became 
Premier  of  Ontario.  He  has  made  a  safe  leader  for  that  party 
from  that  day  to  this.  While  professing  progressive  ideas  and 
liberal  principles,  he  has  gradually,  but  surely,  built  up  a  foi'oi  of 
government  so  despotic  in  its  essence,   and  so  centralising  in  its 
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niMTfitions,  that  tlw,  whole  p;itron;igo  of  the  Province,  in  every 
(Icjijirtnient  of  the  public  service,  <lown  to  the  humblest  bailiff  of 
tlif  Division  Coui't,  is  directly  controIl(!<l  by  his  government.  Thai 
ji.it;  tii.ige  has  been  autocratically  administered  for  the  sole 
iK'tietit  of  his  own  party,  which  enjoys  all  its  honours  and  emolu- 
ments, with  very  few,  if  indeed  any.  exceptions.  As  a  b(Kly  tho 
C»»nservatives  of  Ontario  are  now  practically  excluded  from  every 
position  of  public  honour  and  profit  in  the  gift  of  its  administra- 
tion, are  virtually  disfranchised,  may  be  said  to  have  no  voice  in 
their  own  government ;  and  during  the  long  Mowat  reign  have 
had  to  carry  themselves  humbly  in  tlieir  deep  "  valley  of  humili- 
aticm."  Jiut,  if  the  Mowat  reign  has  been  an  autocratic  one,  and 
has  had  its  authority  largely  sustained  by  the  countenance  and 
sujjport  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  it  has,  outside  tiie 
administration  of  patronage,  been  an  honest  one,  and  free  from 
tli»tse  foul  scandals  that  have,  at  intervals,  disgraced  the  Dominion 
and  Quebec  Governments,  and  so  freijuently  brought  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  brow  of  every  true  Canadian.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  howe\er,  that  this  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great 
and  intelligent  Province  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  class  of  citizens, 
of  one  political  party,  is  opposed  to  every  vital  principle  of  popular 
libei'ty,  is  turning  the  dial-hand  of  progressive  political  science 
backwards,  and,  in  its  extreme  narrowness  of  vision,  lowers  the 
standard  of  public  morals,  and  is  corrupting  in  its  general  tenden- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  it  con)pels  the  whole  body  of  taxpayers  to 
pay  for  the  sustenance  of  one  class  of  persons,  the  policy,  precisely, 
of  the  old  Family  Compact,  which  the  Reform  Party  so  long 
struggled  to  overthrow  ;  and  illustrates,  on  Canadian  .soil,  the 
corrupting  and  demoralising  principle,  embodied  in  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Andrew  Jacicson,  "  that  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils" — A  doctrine  that  has  wrought  so  much  moral  luin  in  the 
United  States.  A  great  party,  professing  to  be  patiiotic  and 
progressive,  and  in  full  touch  with  the  better  and  purer  political 
ethics  of  the  age,  should  not  stoop  to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment on  narrow  and  sectional  lines,  should  be  guided  by  nobler  and 
more  generous  sentiments,  and  should  endeavour  to  educate  the 
people  to  attain  a  higher  moral  and  political  plane  than  they  now 
occupy.  If  the  Reform  (Government  of  Ontario  were  to  take  an 
ele\ated  position  of  this  nature*  not  only  would  it  still  be  sustained 
by  the  people,  but  it  would  have  a  vast  influence  in  lifting  up  the 
moral  tone  of  the  whole  Dominion  from  its  present  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

As  the  year  drew  towards  a  close,  the  corrupting  tendencies  of 
professional  political  life  in  Canada  received  a  pointed  illustration. 
The  many  dreams  of  the  more  ambitious  portion  of  the  French- 
Canadian  people,  had  at  length  been  fully  realised  by  the  advent  of 
the  Dominion.  The  vast  Province  of  Quebec  had  now  become  their 
heritage,  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense  ;  and  its  revenues  and  its 
patronage    were   at   their   disposal.     Under  the  Old  Regime,  the 
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nsst/Otvition   f)f   which   th(!y    \\\\A  kc»  oftott  anl<intly  lon^'(!fl  for,  th(!y 
w«!re  tho  riioro  wjri'H  of  ,'iii  ;ibH«!rit  despot,  and  th(!y  daro  tu)t  niov*;  ,'i 
<iMj(«!r,  in  any  public  capacity,  nr)r  oven  tax  thcniscilvoH  for  the  niont 
si(npl(!  municipal  purpose,  without  fiis  perniiHsion.      Hut  now,  under 
the  benign  rule  of  an  alien  sovereign,  they  had  risen  to  the  highest 
standard    of   a    free   people,    their  country  had  become,  their  safe 
possession,  thyy  were,  at  liberty  to  carve  out  tlieir  own   fortunes  as 
best  th(!y  could,  and  they  had  every  opportunity  for  tlm  untranunel- 
led  exercis<!  of  public  purity,  anfl  of  the  most  (ixalted   patrif)tisiri. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  how  the,y  commenced  the  practicjj   of  these 
commendable   natif)nal  virtues.      Joseph    Kdouard  Cauchon  was  at 
one  tirrMJ  a  great  admirer  and  Kupi)ort,«',r  of  the   Ijafont;iine-l>aldwin 
administration,  but  afterwards  drifted  into  the  lileu  ranks,  and,  in 
1H55,    becanu!    the  Coirnnissioner    of   Crown   lj;inds  in  a  coalition 
government.      In    1H57   ho   resigne<l   his  position,    and  for   a  time 
attached  himself  to  the  Reform  0{)position,  but,    in    IHOO,   cast   in 
his   fortun(!S    with    the    Cartier-iMacdonaWl     liibfiral    Conservative 
Party.      In    1867,    as    we    hav(j   already    seen,    ho  was  appoirjtcd 
Hp(!akor  of  the  Senate,  afterwards   helfl  that  otHce  for  five  yjvirs, 
and  K-tt,  at  th<;  same  time,  in  the  Quebec  Fjrigislature  for  the  County 
of   Montmorency.      In    1872    he  resigne-d  his   speakership,  and,  at 
th»i  gcuieral    el«!ction.s,    was  returned  tf)  the,  flouse  of  Commons  for 
Qu<!bec  C(5ntre.     ,\le,anwhil(!,  .loly,   the  iXouge   hiadjjr  in   the   local 
fjfjgislature  of  Quebec,   had   l)(!Come  cognizant  of  certain    facts  to 
Cauchon's   disadvantage,    and    had    moved    for  a    Parliamentary 
connnitte,e  of  investigation.      It  was  pn>ved  before  that  commits  c, 
that  Cauchon   had   expcinded   large,   sums  of  morwjy  to  sustain  the, 
Chaveau  administration,  in  order  to  olitain  for  a  firm,  in    which    lie 
was   siicretly   intijrestcid,    r,ho   njnewal   of  a  very  profitabltj  supply 
contract.     To  avoid  «!X{)ulsion,  ho  resigned  his  seat  in  th<!  Assembly, 
))ut  his  (;onstituents  so  lightly    nigarded  his  corrupt  conduct   that 
they  again  n;-el(fcte,d  him.      Prom  that  clay  to  this  Cauchon  has  hafl 
numerous  imitators  in  his  native  provinc;,    public  cori'uptif»n   now 
permeat(!s  every  grade  of  politicians  the,re,  from  th(!  highest   f,o   tlic 
lowest,  and  the  moral  s«5ns(!  of  the  ehictorate  is  hopelessly    Idunted. 
"i'he  souls  of  tlie  Higots  and  (Jadets  of    the   corrupt   rfiign   of    liOiiis 
XV.   have  transmigraUul   into  new    forms,  and   a  worse  sysUtm  of 
public  plund«!r,  th;.,n  oven  they  evtir  dreanuMl  of,   has  becjii   iri;iugii 
rated    in  our  own  times.     Such  is   the  sorrowful    nssult  of  p;i  t,y 
gov(!rnin»'-nt  in    th(!  Province  of  Quebfic,  anci  such  is  tlu;  mannc'   in 
wiiich   its    public    men    display  tliciir   unfitness  to  administei        ••- 
govcjrrunent  of  the  wide  domain  into  the  possession   of   which    Uicy 
have  entered.* 

*  Ah  ftnn  profif  (if  tho  low  tone  of  inoraln  iii  tli<!  I'rovi/icc  of  (^iiclm';,  tli<! 
prevalonc*!  of  lotturioH  oHtuiiHihIy  ff)r  piiblii;  or  fjharitalilc  |)iiri>oH«!H,  ^l(^'^pltl! 
a Htririgont  Dominion  law  agaiiiHt  thurn,  may  l»c  cited.  'I'ho  ganildiiig  H|(iril, 
HO  injurious  to  tln!  moraJH  of  the  pouj.'lc  (luring  the  Old  Hiijhiu'  han  recently 
revived,  and  a  daily  [taper  of  l^cccmber  15,  IS'.M,  eomplainn  that  .Vlontrc.vl 
will  Hoon  have  the   reputation  of  a  uecond  Monte    Carlo.     "  Another  great 
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Tlio  n<!W  vwir  brought  with  it  further  changfiH  in  the.   Dominion 
(/'ahin*!i  uipais   Hurrnn<l(!r*!(l    liiH    portfolio    as    lU^caivc.r 

(/»;r»r!nil,  . ....  a'hh  Huccf;(;fl«5<l  l»y 'J'h«!0<lor«?  Rohitfiillo  ;  IlinckH  187'i. 
{•(!;i,.s«!(|  to  ha  Kinanc<j  Miiii.Hter,  atnl  hjwl  Tilhjy  for  his 
succoHHor ;  and  Tupp(;r  bocatno  Minintor  of  CustoinH.  Tho  n«w 
Parliament  aasemblfjfl  on  the  Oth  of  Marcti.  Cockhurn  waH  rv. 
.H«!lr;ct<jcl  speaker  of  the  fIou.se  of  Conunona  without  opixwition, 
;i,im1  .Jose,|)h  Olivi*!r  (Jhaveau,  a  Quebec  l)arriHt<!r  and  Queen'n 
r;ouns(!l,  was  ii[jpoint<j(l  to  the  speakership  of  the  Senate.  TJje 
^iovfirnor-Oeneral's  speech  was  »lelive,re<l  on  the  following  clay,  and 
contained  little  which  could  hiad  to  discussion.  It  announced  that 
li(!  had,  on  the  8th  of  February,  caused  a  charter  to  be  issued  to  a 
l)ody  of  Canadian  wipitalists,  at  whose  head  was  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
tlie,  great  st(!anisliip  owiKjr  of  Montreal,  for  the  construction  of  the 
l'a';ific  Railway,  The  address,  in  reply,  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division  ;  and  the  House,  at  once  settled  down  to  business.  The 
HCission  was  fruitful  of  se,veral  important  measures.  Prince  Edward 
Islaiul  was  at  last  admittefl  into  tlu!  lJnif>n.  Its  population  was 
!U,02l,  and  its  debt  $4,701,000,  ju.st  80O  for  eacli  inhabitant.  An 
annual  sum  was  to  b«!  allowed  by  the  Dominion  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  claitns  of  its  original  great  landed  proprietors,  as  well  as 
;i,  yearly  subsidy  of  •$'iO,000,  and  eighty  c(!nts  per  head  pei-  annum 
fi)C  its  population,  ft  was  an  excellent  bargain  for  the  sore.ly- 
l)urd(;n(!d  little  island.  A  bill  was  passed  for  re-arranging  the 
I'tovincial  Subsidies  under  the;  Union  Act,  The  joint  drsbt  of 
Ontario  and  Qucibec  was  now  placed  at  873,000, OKH,  instead  <»f 
S'')-,oOO,000  as  beforr;.  Other  provinctjs  wen;,  or  had  be(!n,  similarly 
l)f;nc,tit«!f|,  and  a  large;  addition  thus  made  to  the.  Dominion  debt. 
,Vn<)t,her  act  was  passed,  which  raised  the  .sessional  allowance;  of 
iiKiinbors  of  Parli.ament  from  §000  to  §1000,  and  alsf)  increased  the 
sdaries  of  tlir;  Ministers  fr»)m  .^oOijO  to  §70'>0  [xm-  annum,  with 
•"^lOOfJ  additional    to   tin?    Premier,     The    yearly    salarifis    of  the 
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|iiilili<^  lottory  htiH  boon  Htartecl,"  it  Hays,  for  tlic  corruption  of  the  jHioplo. 
■So  ;i'i  t,o  in.ikfi  g,'irrit»linj{  as  oany  aH  posHiMo.  and  appear  aH  liannioHH  an  po.sHJ- 
i)l';,  t,lM!  tickots  ar<!  to  Ikj  Holil  at  t'lti  ocntH."  Tho  following,'  ncw.H  it«;m  of 
l><:i:(;riibor  lOtli,  1801,  hIiowh  Iiow  thin  ganihlin^  fovor  opcratoH  :  — 

"  I'cr.^oMH  i)asrtinii5  along  St  .lamns  Htnjct  oast,  thiH  forenoon,  (;onl<l  not  linip 
iKiti'Mni;  tin;  nniiHH»l  uxcitcinunt  around  the  doorn  of  a  lottery  olHoo,  The 
i')rtMi;,'htiy  drawin^^  wan  in  |)rogn!i«,  HundreilH  of  men,  women  anil  hoy* 
i'l-ttlei  eaeli  f»ther  and  (illed  the  oHiccs  from  hack  to  front,  until  the  erowd 
piumrsd  u|>  even  tin;  entrance  to  the  |)l''i(;e,  and  many  ntood  on  the  Hidewalk 
v;uiply  endeav'iurinj^  to  eat(;h  the  voi'i;  of  the  man  .shouting  out  the  nuniherH 
(IS  they  \v(;re  taken  from  the  whe(;l.  Kxeitemeiit  wan  visihle  on  every  f.'ue 
..nd  old  gr.'iy-hairerl  men  eagerly  .scanned  their  ticket.^  in  the  ho[»(;  of  having 
the  eorrcHponding  ninnher  of  the  Htray  pri/.e  tieketH  taken  out.  The  erowtl 
hi:  ■,-un(;  HI*  gr<;at  that  it  |)ri;-tHed  ai,';iin.st  the  offiee  lixture.s  no  haid  that  Heveral 
i.ir.'e  pane.s  f>f  glasH  were  l)rok<;n.  N'ev(;r  hefore  in  Oinada  has  l)er;n  Hf;en  ho 
l;ir_^;  II  gathering  of  pei)|»le  freii/'.ied  with  the  ()a'»Hion  of  gami)!ing  ;ind  aliHorhed 
with  the  hopi;  of  getting  money  for  which  they  have  not  toiled.  It  w.ih  a 
pititiil  ai.d  a  painful  night,  and  ont;  to  eaune  grave  donhtH  in  the  mind  ui  a 
|»itriot  for  the  future  (»f  a  eountry  where  hucIi  a  Htatc  of  thingh  prcvuilH," 
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Lieutenant-Governors  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  were 
$10,000,  and  those  of  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  all 
provinces,  to  $9000.  An  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  th(! 
administration  of  justice  in  the  North- West  Territories,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "  Mounted  Police  Force.''  On  the  first  of 
April  the  Finance  Minister  made  his  budget  speech,  and  announced 
that  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  had  amount- 
ed to  the  large  sum  of  $3,125,345. 

But  the  occurrence  that,  above  all  others,  makes  this  session  of 
Parliament  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  was 
what  is  still  known  as  the   "  Pacific    Railway  Scandal."     In  order 

that  its  history  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  becomes 
1872.    necessary  to  state  that,  in  1872,    the  Dominion  Parliament 

had  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  preamble  of  that  act  recited  the 
agreement  with  British  Columbia  to  secure  the  commencement  of 
this  railway  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  union,  and  its 
completion  within  ten  years  from  the  same  period.  The  line  was 
to  be  built  and  worked  by  one  company,  having  a  capital  of  at 
least  ten  million  dollars,  ten  per  cent,  of  which  was  to  be  depjsited 
with  the  Receiver  General,  by  way  of  security,  before  the  final 
conclusion  of  the  agreement.  The  Dominion  aid  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  was  to  consist  of  fifty  million  acres  of 
land  in  tlie  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  and  in 
the  North- West  Territories,  to  be  laid  out  in  alternate  blocks  of 
twenty  miles  in  depth  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  thirty  million 
dollars  in  cash,  to  be  paid,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  proceed- 
ed.'* Valuing  the  land,  at  that  date,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  the  total 
grant  would  be  equivalent  to  eighty  million  dollars,  which  is  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  this  transcontinental  highway  eventually 
cost  the  Dominion.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  contract  to 
build  this  railway,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
alluded  to,  two  companies  were  incorporated  duriiig  the  same 
session,  with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars  each.  One  of  these, 
the  Inter-Oceanic  Company,  of  Toronto,  was  formed  by  a  large 
number  of  Canadians  of  good  commercial  standing,  twenty-five  of 
whom  constituted  a  board  of  provisional  directors,  whose  president 
was  Senator  D.  L.  Macpherson.f  The  second,  was  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  of  Montreal,  which  had  <!ighteen  Cana- 
dians as  its  incorporated  members  and  provisional  directors,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  Sii  Hugh  Allan. |  Shortly  after  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament,  in  the  same  year,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  by  Allan  to  have  these  two  companies  amalgamated,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  acts  of  incorporation,  he  to 
be  appointed  president  of  the  new  company.      The  principal  reason 

*    Vide  35  Vic.,  chap.  71,  sections  1  to  4. 
+   Vidr  .35  Vic,  cha,}).  72. 
t    Vide  35  Vic,  chap  73. 
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afterwards  given  by  Macplierson,  for  the  failure  of  this  negotiation, 
was  that  the  Canada  Pacific  Con  pany  had  not  abandoned  its 
American  connection.*  It  appear;-',  that  during  the  summer 
of  1871,  secret  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  between  1871. 
Allan  and  some  American  capitalists,  for  the  purpose  of 
iiciiuiring  the  contract  for  building  the  C  nadian  Paoitic  Railway, 
and  tliJit  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  Company  had  been  inct)rpor- 
ated  with  the  view  to  advance  the  special  interests  of  these 
capitalists.  The  greater  part  of  the  stock  of  this  company  liad 
been  allotted  to  them,  and  had  they  got  hold  of  the  contract 
Canadians  -"ould  have  very  little  influence  in  the  control  of  their 
great  national  highway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  agreement, 
made  between  Allan  Jtnd  his  American  associates,  was  executed  in 
New  York  on  December  2.3rd,  1871  ;  and  the  supplementary, 
or  second  contract,  on  the  28th  of  March  in  the  following  1872. 
year.f  In  order  to  carry  out  their  project  more  effectually, 
8")0,000  were  placed  to  the  bank  credit  of  Allan  by  the  American 
members  of  the  company.  J  Despite,  however,  the  secrecy  of  these 
preliminary  proceedings,  it  gradually  leaked  out  that  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway  Company  was  virtually  an  American  concern,  that 
Allan  was  little  better  than  the  agent  of  the  foreign  shareholdcsrs, 
that  the  Canadian  names  in  the  act  of  incorporation  formed  a  mere 
screen  to  conceal  these  shareholders  from  the  public  view.  Tlu; 
hostility  of  the  Opposition  press  was  at  once  aroused,  and  it  was 
declared,  that  the  Auierican  capitalists  concerned,  were  not  interest- 
in*;  themselves  in  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  on  its  own  merits,  but  foi"  the  sinister  purpose  of 
making  it  tributary  to  their  greater  interests  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  of  tlie  United  States.  A  strong  public  feeling 
against  the  admission  of  Americans,  into  what  was  very  properly 
considered  a  national  enterprise,  was  thus  produced  ;  and  it  was 
g(!nerally  held  that  it  should  only  be  controlled  by  Canadians  or 
other  subjects  of  the  Crown,  The  House  of  Commons  i-eflected 
this  feeling  very  strongly,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  of 
1872,  it  became  evident  that  Parliament  would  not  sanction  any 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  great  national  highway,  which 
would  place  it  under  American  control.  In  deference  to  this  feel- 
ing, the  Premier  now  .sought  to  induce  the  rival  companies  to 
amalgamate,  and  form  one  strong  Canadian  corporation,  but  with- 
out success.  Several  difficulties  stood  in  the  way,  and  especially 
that  of  the  presidency,  which  both  Allan  and  Macpherson  were 
alike  anxious  to  obtain,  and  the  amalgamation,  accordingly,  could 
not  be  effected.  It  was  now  determined  to  form  a  n(!w  company 
altogether,  entirely  Canadian  in  its  character,  and,  for  this  purpose, 

*  Sec  evidence  of  Macpherson   ia  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  ;  Blue 
Book,  1873,  p.  24. 

+  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  ;  Blue  Book,  1873,  p.  210. 
:  Ibid,  p.  213. 
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the  Government  opened  negotiations  with  Allan.  Some  existing 
differences  between  the  latter  and  Cartier  at  fii  st  stood  in  the  way, 
but  these  were  eventually  smoothed  over,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing arrived  at.  The  history  of  the  private  negotiations  that  after- 
wards ensued  between  them,  owing  to  the  death  of  Cartier,  rests 
upon  Allan's  testimony  alone.  It  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain, 
however,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
that  while  no  corrupt  agreement  was  formally  arrived  at,  it  was 
tacitly  understood  that  the  Government  would  so  favour  Allan  in 
the  matter  of  the  Pacific  Railway  contract,  that  he  could  well 
afford,  for  his  own  sake,  to  subscribe  very  liberally  to  the  minis- 
terial election  fund.  According  to  his  own  evidence,  Allan  waited 
on  Cartier,  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  was  then  told,  that  owing  to 
the  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Railway  project,  which  it  was  so  desir- 
able to  overcome,  his  contribution  towards  election  expenses  should 
amount  to  at  least  $100,000.  His  payments,  however,  for  this 
purpose  finally  reached  to  $162,600,  of  which  $85,000  went  to 
Cartier's  own  election  committee,  $45,000  to  the  Premier,  person- 
ally, and  $32,600  to  Langevin.*  In  a  note  to  Allan,  dated  on  the 
evening  immediately  after  the  interview,  Cartier  asked  him  for 
$110,000,  t(  assist  the  ministerial  election  fund  ;  and  stated,  "  that 
any  amount  which  you  or  your  company  shall  advance  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  recouped  to  you."  As  the  contribution  asked  for 
could  only  be  recouped  i-o  the  expense  of  the  -public,  in  some  way, 

the  corrupt  intention  of  the  bargain  becomes  clearly  appar- 
1873.    ent.     On  the    31st   of  January,  the  Privy    Council,  after 

expressing  its  regret  that  the  two  rival  railway  companies 
could  not  amalgamate,  recommended  that  negotiations  should  be 
entered  into  with  a  new  company  which  had  recently  been  formed, 
with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  at  its  head.  Five  days  afterwards  a  charter, 
for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was  granted 
to  this  company. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  success  of  Allan  and  his 
new  company,  in  obtaining  the  coveted  contract,  awoke  no  small 
amount  of  jealous  feeling,  and  a  good  deal  of  indignation  as  well. 
The  Inter-Oceanic  Company  represented  a  large  number  of  very 
inttuential  people,  who  felt,  that  althougli  they  had  refused  to 
amalgamate  witii  the  Canada  Pacific,  despite  the  pressure  of  the 
Government,  the  Allan  Company  had,  nevertheless,  been  somehow 
unduly  favoured  at  their  expense.  But  they  h.ad  no  tangible 
grounds  for  serious  complaint,  and  had,  per  force,  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  The  American  associates  of  Allan,  who,  as  we  iiave 
already  seen,  were  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  Canada  Pacific 
Company,  were  not  by  any  means  so  easily  fippeased.  They  de- 
clared that  lie  had  dealt  most  unfairly  by  them,  and  had  given 
them  a  great   amount  of  trouble  which  had  produced  no  beneficial 


*  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  evidence,  in  Report  of  Royal  C  jminission,    Blue  Boo 
for  1873,  pp.  13G,  137. 
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result,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Nor  did  Allan's  offer,  to 
recoup  them  for  the  money  they  had  advanced,  by  any  means 
satisfy  them.  George  Washington  McMuUen,  a  Chicago  banker  and 
broker,  but  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in 
negotiating  between  the  other  American  capitalists  and  Allan,  and 
a  subscriber  for  a  million  and-a  half  dollars'  worth  of  the  Canada 
Pacific  stock,  felt  especially  indignant.  He  saw,  or  fancied  lie 
saw,  at  least,  great  profits  to  himself  in  the  construction  and  sub- 
sequent control  of  a  Canadian  trans-continental  railway,  and 
having,  as  the  especial  agent  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, received  a  large  number  of  very  compromising  letters  from 
Allan,  now  threatened  to  expose  him  unless  he  were  well  reimburs- 
ed for  all  his  expenditure  and  loss  of  time.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  February  he  was,  accordingly,  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  surrender  of  these  letters,  and  it  was  agreed  to  also  pay  him 
a  further  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  if  certain 
other  stipulations  were  fully  complied  with,  but  as  these  were  not 
afterwards  fulfilled  the  latter  amount  was  forfeited.*  In  this 
condition  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  when 
Parliament  assembled.  Beyond  vague  rumours,  however,  that  the 
granting  of  the  charter  to  Allan  and  his  company  hyd  been  attend- 
ed with  some  improper  proceedings,  there  was  nothing  known  by 
the  public,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disreputable  transactions 
that  lay  beneath  the  surface.  There  was  soon,  however,  to  be  a 
rude,  awakening  in  this  direction.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Lucius 
Seth  Huntington,  a  barrister  of  Montreal,  and  the  member  for 
Shefford — a  leader  on  the  Opposition  SiJe  of  the  House,  arose  in 
his  place,  and  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  been 
credibly  informed  the  Government  was  aware  of  the  original 
negotiations  between  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  certain  American 
capitalists,  that  the  contract  for  building  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  given  to  Allan  and  his  friends,  on  the  full  understand- 
ing that  he  should  advance  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  ministers  and  their  supporters  in  the  recent  elections,  that 
part  of  the  money  so  advanced  was  supplied  by  these  American 
capitalists  to  Allan,  under  an  agreement  with  him,  and  that  a 
committee  of  seven  members  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
matter.  For  a  few  moments  the  House  was  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  nature  of  these  charges,  which  appeared  to  be  at  once  so  extra- 
vagant and  incredible.  Little,  however,  was  said  at  either  side, 
and  when  the  first  shock  of  surprise  had  terminated,  a  division  was 
called  for,  and  the  motion,  which  was  regarded  as  a  "  want  of 
confidence"  one,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  107  to  76.  But  the 
Premier,   who  had   remained   silent   while   Huntington  read   his 

*  For  fuller  information  as  to  all  these  occurrences,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  Blue  Book  for  1873,  to  the  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  August  18th,  1873, 
and  to  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Governor- 
General,  on  the  23r(J  of  October,  1873. 
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charges,  understood  the  nature  of  public  opinion  too  well  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  that  it  would  be  satisfied  by  having  a  hostile 
motion  of  this  character  simply  voted  down  by  his  supporters.  He 
saw  clearly  that  Huntington's  charges  nmst  be  met,  and  weakened, 
in  another  and  better  way.  When  the  House  met,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  accordingly  gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  the  Sth, 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Enquiry.  That  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  three  ministerialists  and  two  members  of  the 
Opposition.  As  the  House  was  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
evidence  should  be  taken  under  oath,  ami  as  at  that  time,  owing  to 
a  defect  in  the  law,  a  Parliamentary  committee  had  no  authority  to 
swear  witnesses,  it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  to  clothe  it  with 
*:lie  requisite  powers.  The  "  Oaths  Bill"  was,  accordingly,  at  onto 
introduced,  pas.sed  without  opposition,  and  assented  to  on  the  .3rd 
of  May.  As  grave  doubts  however  existed,  as  to  the  competence 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  pass  such  a  bill,  a  certified  c<)])y 
was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  measure 
was  disallowed  by  the  Home  Government,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  tiffi'a  vires  of  the  North  America  Act,  and  that  an  Impe"ial 
statute  would  be  necessary  to  give  it  legal  effect.  Meanwhile,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  had  been  delayed,  by  the 
absence  in  England  of  Cartiei',  Allan  and  Abbott.  Huntington 
strongly  pressed  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  and  charged 
the  Premier  with  a  manifest  desir  to  delay  and  baffle  the  enquiry. 
The  latter  pleaded  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  promote  it,  but  as 
the  Government  was  virtually  on  its  trial,  it  was  only  fair  that  the 
enquiry  should  not  be  prejudiced,  by  undue  haste,  in  the  absence  of 
material  witnesses.  The  result  was,  that  the  committee  eventually 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  Montreal  on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  the 
23rd  of  May  Parliament  also  adjourned  until  the  13th  of  August, 
when  it  was  to  re  assemble  to  hear  the  Committee's  report,  but  not 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation. 

During  the  early  summer  several  alterations  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  Conservative  character  of  which,  however,  still  re- 
mained unchanged.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Joseph  Howe,  whose 
health  was  now  greatly  broken,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governoi- 
of  Nova  Scotia,  to  die,  however,  one  month  afterwards.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  Sir  George  E.  Cartiei'  died  in  London,  England,  and 
was  no  longer  amenable  to  earthly  tribunals.  On  the  1st  of  July 
proclamation  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Oaths  Bill  was  made.  Tin. 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  however,  duly  met  at  Montreal  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  but,  as  the  three  ministerial 
members  refused  to  receive  any  unsworn  testimony,  nothing  could 
be  done.  The  chairman  submitted  a  letter  from  the  Premier, 
offering  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  would  confer  on  them  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  thus  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation.  But  Blake  and  Dorion,  who  represented  the  Opposi- 
tion on  the  Committee,  declined  to  accept  this  offer,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  was  an  invasion  of  Parliamentary  privile<:»e,  and  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Comnjons,  which,  havins?  already  taken 
action  in  the  matter,  should  not  now  be  interfennl  with.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  adjourn 
until  the  13th  of  August,  and  then  to  meet  at  Ottawa  for  further 
instructions  from  the  same  body  that  had  appointed  it. 

The  public  mind  was  now  greatly  disturbed,  and  an  intensely 
bitter  newspaper  discussion  arose.  The  Opposition  Press  asserted, 
that  the  Government  was  .seeking  to  stifle  enquiry  into  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  it.  But,  in  this  direction,  the 
ort'er  made  by  the  Premier,  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  En(i[uiry,  to  enable  it  to  proceed  to 
take  evidence  under  oath,  formed  a  full  answer  ;  and  public  opinion 
began  to  change  strongly  in  favour  of  ministers.  It  was  argued 
that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  Huntington's  charges,  that  a  Royal 
Commission,  having  full  authority  to  swear  witnesses,  could  investi- 
gate these  ciiarges  much  better  than  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
which  had  no  such  authority,  and  that  unsworn  testimony  would  l)e 
of  no  real  value.  While  this  discussion  was  at  its  height,  G.  W.  Mc- 
Mullen  published  in  the  Montreal  Herald  and  Toronto  (llohf,  a 
narrative  giving  his  own  account  of  the  Pacific  Railway  transac- 
tions, and  stating  that  several  members  of  the  Governmerit  hatl 
demanded  bribes  for  the  exercise  of  their  influence — a  statement 
afterwards  contradicted  under  oath  by  the  ministers  implicated. — • 
These  personal  charges  had  evidently  been  formulated  with  the 
view  of  injuring  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  public,  and  to  give  additional  force  to  the  damaging 
character  of  several  documents  published  therewith.  These  docu- 
ments consisted  of  a  telegram,  dated  August  24th,  1872,  from  Sir 
George  E.  Cartier  to  John  C.  Abbott,  a  barrister  of  Montreal, 
afterwards  Premier  of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  then  acting 
as  agent  for  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  asking  him  to  pay  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  his  election  committee ;  a  receipt  therefor,  dated  two 
days  afterwards,  from  that  committee  ;  and  a  telegram  from  Sir 
John  A  Macdonald  requesting  ten  thousand  dollars  additional. — 
Although  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  telegrams  and  I'eceipts 
n)ust  have  been  stolen,  by  some  person  who  had  access  to  Abbott's 
private  papers,  there  could  be  no  question  about  their  genuine- 
ness. 

The  storm  now  raged  against  the  Cabinet  with  renewerl  and 
more  violent  force  than  ever  ;  and  the  Governor-General,  wlio  was 
taking  his  summer  holidays  at  the  seaside,  clearly  saw  that  the 
time  had  fully  arrived  when  some  action  on  his  part  had  become 
necessary.  He  states  that  he  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  embar- 
rassing relations  which  now  existed  between  his  ministers  and 
himself.  Documents  which  had,  in  themselves,  proved  nothing,  had 
been  brought  into  connection  with  a  narrative  that  invested  them 
with  a  very  sinister  signification.  The  Parliamentary  Committee 
or  Enquiry,  which  had  undertaken  to  discover  the  truth,  appeared 
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to  be  paralysed,  and  the  accused  was  thus  sliut  out  from  all  moans 
of  vindicating  their  character.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  and 
being  most  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  Duffcrin 
eventually  decided  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  issuo 
a  Royal  Commission  to  three  judges  of  high  standing  and  integrity, 
in  order  to  investigate  Huntington's  charges.* 

Meanwhile,  Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  13th  of  August. 
Owing  to  the  understanding,  at  the  adjournment,  that  no  business 
was  to  be  transacted  beyond  the  reception  of  the  Report  of  tho 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  which  it  was  now  well-known  could  be  of 
no  importance,  several  Conservative  members  from  remote  constitu- 
encies di<i  not  attend.  The  Oppo.sition,  however,  being  mainly 
from  the  adjoining  central  provinces,  mustered  in  full  force,  refused 
to  consent  to  a  prorogation,  and  demanded  to  proceed  to  business, 
although  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  had  no  report  to  lay  before  them. 
Ninety-two  members  of  the  House,  comprising  all  the  Opposition 
and  several  Conservatives,  now  presented  a  memorial  to  Duiferin, 
praying  that  Parliament  should  not  be  prorogued,  but  be  allowed 
to  continue  the  investigation  of  the  Huntington  charges.  He 
replied  that  he  was  bound  to  take  the  course  recommended  by  his 
constitutional  advisers,  which  was  to  prorogue  Parliament,  as  had 
been  agreed  to  in  May.  He  added,  that  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Enquiry  wfuld  be  at  once  issued,  and  that  Parliament  would  be 
again  called  together  as  soon  as  its  report  could  be  prepared.  The 
House  was  accordingly  prorogued,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th, 
amid  a  scene  of  no  small  tumult,  and  many  evidences  of  dissatis- 
faction. A  few  minutes  after  the  prorogation,  the  Opposition  held 
what  might  be  termed  an  indignation  meeting,  in  the  Railway 
Committee  room  ;  and  the  Governor-General  was  strongly  denounc- 
ed for  the  course  he  had  pursued.  He  was  afterwards  most 
bitterly   assailed   by   the   Reform    Press  throughout  the  country, 

period  elapsed  before  he  recovered  his 
But  now  that  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  hour, 
enable  his  policy  to  be  more  fairly  considered,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  in  being  guided  by  the  counsel  of  his  constitutional 
advisers,  he  pursued  the  true  and  only  proper  course  open  to  him. 
On  the  14th  he  issued  a  Royal  Commission  to  three  judges.  Day 
Polette  and  Gowan,  with  power  to  enquire  into  the  Pacific  Railway 
Scandal  in  the  fullest  manner,  a  duty  afterwards  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The  Commission  met  at  Ottawa 
on  the  4th  of  September,  and  continued  its  sittings  until  the  17tl» 
of  October,  when  its  final  report  was  made.  It  examined  thirty- 
six  witnesses,  among  whom  were  several  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  the  testimony  given  before  it  fully  established  the  fact, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  subscribed  a  large  sum  to  aid 
the    Government    in    the   recent     elections,     and    that    circuni- 
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stances  cleiirly  indicated  lie  had,  as  a  consequence,  been 
unduly  favoured  in  the  matter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
contract.  But  the  evidence  also  siiowed  that  no  special  agreement, 
with  tiiat  object  in  view,  iiad  been  made  between  ministers  and 
Allan.  Tt  further  established  the  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
C.irtier  and  Macdonald,  all  the  members  of  tlu;  Cabinet  were 
wholly  blameless  in  the  matter.  Both  Huntington  and  G.  W. 
McMuUen  refused  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  on  the  osten- 
sil)le  plea  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
But  the  true  cause  of  their  absence  evidently  arose  from  their 
UHAillingness  to  disclose  the  manner,  in  which  they  had  become 
possessed  of  private  telegrams  and  documents.  The  ministers  and 
other  witnesses  examined  gave  their  evidence  fairly  and  frankly ; 
and  Macdonalil  '•indidly  admitted  that  while  he  had  paid  his  own 
election  expenses  from  his  pi-ivate  resources,  he  did  get  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Allan  to  assist  his  friends.  This  candour  bene- 
fited him  in  no  small  degree.  The  public  was  well  aware  that 
money  had  been  lavishly  spent  at  both  sides  during  the  recent, 
as  well  as  in  former,  elections  ;  that  in  this  respect  ministers 
were  no  more  blamable  than  their  opponents ;  and  that  their  chief 
offence  lay,  not  so  much  in  assisting  their  friends,  as  in  taking 
money  from  a  man  seeking  a  public  contract  of  great  magnitude, 
and  who  got  that  contract  afterwards. 

Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  October.  The  whole  country  was 
now  greatly  excited,  and  the  final  result  of  the  Allan  matter  was 
looked  for  with  the  most  absorbing  interest.  The  spacious  Senate 
chamber  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  when  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  delivered.  It  was  unusually  brief,  and 
announced  thac  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  had  been 
completed,  would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  deserved  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Tt  also  announced,  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  having  been  unable  to  make  the  neces- 
sary financial  arrangements,  had  surrendered  its  charter.  Hunt- 
ington's charges  had  proved  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  Ministry,  and 
all  Allan's  tortuous  and  crafty  efforts  to  elevate  himself  to  a  higher 
business  plane,  and  add  to  his  already  great  wealth,  lay  in  broken 
fragments  at  his  feet.  "His  sin  had  surely  found  him  out," 
become  its  own  Nemesis,  and  pointedly  illustrated,  afresh,  the 
vanity  of  the  most  solidly  laid  human  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  debate  on  the  address  lasted  a  whole  week,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  suppcters  of  the  Government  went  over  to  the  Oppo 
sition.  Some  very  able  speeches  were  delivered,  but  the  ablest  of 
all  was  that  made  by  Blake,  and  distinguished  by  remarkable 
power,  great  wealth  of  invective,  and  a  cutting  irony  that  told 
heavily  against  ministers.  The  Premier  made  a  very  eloquent 
and  forcible  appeal  to  his  supporters,  but  without  avail.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  now  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  direct  want 
of  confidence  resolution,  but  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  avoid  certain 
defeat,   resigneil  before  it    was   pressed   to  a  vote.     The  hitherto 
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fortunate  star  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  suddenly  sank  helow 
the  horizon,  and  it  appeared,  at  the  time,  as  though  it  would  never 
again  be  in  tiie  ascendant.  On  tiie  5th  of  November,  the  Governor- 
General  sent  for  MackfMizie,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  form- 
ing a  new  administration,*  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  two 
days,  and  Parliament  was  then  prorogued.  On  the  day  of  its 
resignation  the  retiring  Ministry  appointed  John  Crawford,  of 
Toronto,  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  of  Ontario,  Samuel  L.  Tillcy 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick  ;  and  hlled  several  otlitc 
vacant  oftices.  Although  this  conduct  was  open  to  serious  (•Injec- 
tion, the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  acted  magnanimously,  and  perinittcfj 
these  appointments  to  stand. 

The  public  j)olicy  of  the  Mackenzie  administration  was  very  soon 
fully  announced.  It  embraced  the  construction  of  th(;  Pacilic 
Railway,  improvement  of  the  Insolvent  Laws,  establishing  a  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  Dominion,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.  Although  tlip 
ijuestion  of  incidental  protection  to  manufacturers  had  now  become 
a  very  prominent  one,  it  was  left  wholly  untouched.  But  while 
Mackenzie  felt  assured  of  a  strong  support  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  was 
Conservative.  On  the  'J 2nd  of  December,  the  Cabinet,  accord iiit,'- 
ly,  recommended  that  six  additional  members  ])e  added  to  that 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  26th  section  of  the  British  North 
America  Act.  The  Home  Government,  however,  declined  to 
accede  to  this  demand,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet 
not  having  yet  met  Parliament,  the  fact  of  a  '*  serious  adverse 
majority,  on  the  paro  of  the  Senate,  could  not  be  established,"  and 
there  were  no  grounds,  th-^refore,  for  altering  the  constitutional 
number  of  its  members. f  ."'he  new  ministers  were  all  returned 
either  by  acclamation  or  by  large  majorities.  But  Mackenzie  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  measuw.  of  public  approval,  as  'regarded  his 
Cabinet.  The  recent  revelations  of  ministerial  corruption  had 
greatly  weakened  the  Conservative  Party,  and  the  Premier  and 
his  friends  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country  must  result  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  Governor- 
General  was  accordingly  advised,  that  many  members  of  the  existing 
Parliament  had  been  returned  by  corruption,  and  that  a  dissoluti.)n 
was  necessary  to  purge  it  of  them.  DufFerin  promptly  assented 
to   this  demand,  Parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved  on  the  2nd 

•  The  new  ministry  stood  as  follows  : — A.lex.  Mackenzie,  Public  Works; 
Antoine  A.  Dorioii,  .lustice  ;  Edward  Blake,  without  Portfolio  ;  Albert  J. 
Smith,  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  Letellier  de  St.  .Just.  Agriculture  ;  Rioluiid 
J.  Cartwright,  Finance  ;  David  Laird,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  David 
Christie,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Isaac  Burpee,  Postaiaster  General  ;  Donald  A. 
Macdonald.  Dy.  Postmaster  (Jcaeral  ;  Thomas  Coffin,  Receiver  Geuenil  ; 
Telephere  Fournier,  Inland  Revenae  ;  William  lioss,  Militia  and  Defence  ; 
Kichard  W.  Scott,  without  Portfolio. 

t  Eai?  Kimberley  to  Earl  Dufterin,  February  I8th,  1874. 
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of  January,  and  writs  at  «>noe  issued  for  a  new  election.  The 
pt'0[)l('  rcspondtid  to  this  appeal  by  sending  a  large  majority  to 
support  the  new  Reform  Administration  ;  and  the  Conservative 
l^jirty,  recently  so  foi'midable  and  so  cohesive,  lay  prostrate  and 
Iji'oken  by  utter  defeat. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  some  t-haiiges  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  David  Christie,  Secretary  of  State, 
was  appointed  speaker  of  the  Senate;  Huntington  became  1874. 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Blake  resigned  his 
position  as  a  minister  without  any  ministerial  duties  to  perform. 
When  Parliament  met,  on  the  26tl:  of  March,  the  Mackenzie 
Cabinet  found  itself  supported  by  the  large  majority  of  80  in  a 
chamber  of  206  members,  and  was  evidently  in  secure  possession  of 
a  long  lease  of  power,  unless  compromised  by  some  serious  blunder. 
Dufferin's  opening  speech  announced,  that  the  enactment  of  1872 
having  failed  to  secure  the  prosecution  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
Railway,  it  remained  for  Parliament  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
fulfil  the  agreement  with  British  Columbia.  The  report  of  the 
Cliief  Engineer  would  show  the  progress  that  had  been  made  on 
the  survey  of  the  line.  The  system  of  vote  by  ballot,  now  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  was  also  recommended  for  consideration  ;  as 
well  as  a  report  of  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  compensa- 
tion due  the  Dominion  by  the  United  States,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  negotiations  had  been 
set  on  foot  for  a  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  George  Brown, 
who  had  recently  been  created  a  senator,  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed a  commissioner  to  .secure  reciprocity  with  our  neighbours,  the 
negotiations  touching  which,  however,  finally  ended  in  total  failure. 

The  fj.ddress,  in  reply  to  Dufferin's  speech  from  the  throne,  was 
moved  by  Thomas  Moss,  of  Toronto,  and  seconded  by  Wilfred 
Laurier,  both  new  members  of  Parliament,  and  was  adopted  with- 
out amendment.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  30th  of  March,  Louis 
Riel,  who  had  been  elected  for  Provencher,  went  secretly  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  was  duly  sworn  in.  The  news 
of  his  presence  in  Ottawa  (i|uickly  spread  through  the  city,  led  to 
the  greatest  excitement,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  call  out  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  and  take  other  effective  measures  to  prevent  a 
riot.  At  the  evening  session  the  galleries  were  crowded  to  excess, 
in  expectation  that  Riel  would  take  his  seat ;  but  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  As  the  ministerial  side  of  the  Commons  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
tlie  member  for  North  Hastings,  moved  that  Attorney-General 
Clark,  of  Manitoba,  attend  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  on  the  follow- 
iuL,'  (lay,  to  answer  certain  questions  relative  to  an  indictment, 
which  had  been  found  against  Riel  for  the  murder  of  Scott.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to.  Clark  attended  as  ordered,  and  notwith- 
standing a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  French-Canadian  .side 
of  the  House,  stated  that  he  knew  Louis  Riel,  and  that  he  recognis- 
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ed  his  sign.'iturn  on  tlu;  incmhors'  roll.       ]h\  furth(U'  statod,  that  ,it 
tho  rocMMit  nxtni  tci'iii  of  the  MaiiitoUa  (Juurt  of  (.^uojmi's  iJcncli,  ;i 
true  bill  ii'illjccri  t'ouiiil  .I'^aiiist  ilicl    for  luucilcr,   that   a   warrant 
had  Imm'Ii  issuiMJ  for  his  arrr-.t,  tliat,  ht;  had  llftl    fioin   thn    Proviiicc, 
and  that  sti-ps  h.i'l  hccii  tak'Ti  a^jaiust   him   in  outlawry.      After  ;i 
long   and  aciiiiioiiious  dchatt*,   <luriii'4  whic-h  .Mackcii/ii!  »'xhil)it('il 
none  of  his  whilom  tM^'ijriicss  to  puiiisii  th(!  siayia-.s  of  Scott,  and  he 
and  all  his  collciijucs  insti'ad  Icept  discreetly  silent,  a  motion,  mado 
by  Bowoll,  th.il  lliel  attend  in  his  place  on    the  foijowini,'  day,  was 
carried.      IJut  a->    Kiel    di<l    not  ol)ey   th(^  oi-der,  and  silently  dis- 
appeared from   Ottawa,    IJowell,   on  the    l.")th  of   April,   imovcmI  his 
expulsion  from  tlu;  lEouse,  on  the  j^round  that  an    indii'tujcnt  for 
murder  had  hetMi  found  ai,'ai list  him,    and    that   he    was   a  fu;,'itive 
from  justice,    whicii    w;is    atfi'ced   to  by  a  votcMjf  TJ 1  to  08.      Kiel 
was  re-i^lected  for  Prov(Mich(M\  but  did  not  attain  makc!  his  appear- 
ance at  Ottaw.i.      It  appears  that  he  w.is  ;it  once   set-reted   l)y   his 
friends   in   the   IJeauporb  Asylum  at  (^uehei;,  then  partly  a  privati; 
and  partly  a  public  institution,  wIicmv 'his  name  was  centered  in  the 
books  as  ija  Kochelle,  in  order  to  conceal  his  identity  more  elFectu- 
ally.      Here  he  was  (piietly  kept  for  nt!arly    nineteen    months,   and 
all  trace  of  him  w.is  com|)letely  lost.*      Meanwhil(>  ;i   ti-ue   bill  for 
the  murder  of  Scott  had  also  becMi  found  ;ii,'ainst    Lepi'H>,    who  hail 
been  arrested,  ;ind  n<jw  lay  in  m'aol  at  Winnijieg  awaitin.i^f  his  trial. 
Blake  and  Mackenzie,  who  had  formerly  Immmi   so   outspoken   as  to 
their  great  desire;  to  vindicate?  the  cause?  of  Justice,  and  who,  as  mem- 
bers  of    the  Ontario    Leifislature,   had   at  one;   time;  maele;  all  the 
political  capital  peissilde',  by  olFeriui;  i^oOOO  for  the  capture  oi   Kiel, 
were  now  grevitly  bl.iined  ])y  the?  public  for  theii-  total  failure  te)  act 
consistently  with  theii-  fe)rme'r  ze!;ile>us  professi<jns,  and  £e)r  timidly 
bending   inst!\id    te»    political    e?xigeMicies.      On    the    1st  of    April 
Donald  A.  Smith,   one;    e)f  the   Manite)ba  members,    moved  fe)r  a 
committee   of   eMi<|uirv    into  the  N'orth-West  tre)ulde\-i  of  18G9-70, 
especially  with  re;fcr(Mice»   te)  the'  ejuestie)u  ejf  ainne;sty,  which    was 
agreed   to.     On    the    l.''>th,  Uichard   Cartwright,  the  new  Finance 
Minister,  made  his  buelget  speech,  anel  introduced  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions relative  to  changes  in  the  tariff,  which  he  e^stimate^l   wemld 
increase  the  annual  fiscal  taxation  some   three  millions  of  dollars. 
This  announcement  was  ne^it,  by  any    means,   fa\e)urably   received 
by  the  classes  innncdiately  affected,  and  provoked  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism.     He  incre'ase  I  the'  eluty  on  raw  ir.aterial,  while  he  le)wer- 
ed   it   on   goods   manufactured    then-efrom  ;  taxeel  articles  large?ly 
consumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  anel  unwisedy  maele  changes  other- 
wise,   which  createel  a   gooel  deal  e)f  inconvenience  and  harelship, 
while  they  aelded  but  little  to  the  general  revenue. 

*  See  evidence  of  Dr.  Hoy  in  Bine  Book  for  IS85,  p.  153.  Roy  says,  at 
first,  that  Riol  was  dischargeel  from  the  Heaiiport  Asylum  on  the  21st  of 
January  187(),  wliich  wonlel  jj;iveal>ont  nineteen  months  from  the  time  of  liis 
flight  from  Ottawa.  It  wonlil  seem  from  his  evidence  afterwards  that  Riol 
was  also  in  the  Asylum  in  1878,  hut  tixe  anachronism  must  have  arisen  fro  m 
a  printer's  error. 
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Duriiifj  tlu'  session,  an  act  was  passnl  drv  (•In])iii<;  a  now  system 
f(»r  tli(^  foiist ruction  uf  the  Canadijin  I'acitic  Kailway.  It  was  to 
run  t'rctni  a  |)oint  south  of  Lake  Nipissiji;,'  to  some  liai-hourou  the 
sea-coast  of  IJritish  Cohnnhia  ;  ten  thousand  dollars  pec  mile  were 
to  he  paid,  in  cash,  to  the  cont  ractois,  \vlioe\er  they  mij^dit  he,  ns 
tlie  work  |)rocee(h'd,  witii  an  inteicst  nu.iraniee  ot'  four  per  centum 
per  annum  for  tWeiity  Tmc  years.  Ahernate  hloeks  of  land,  along 
the  line,  of  twenty  s(|uare  miles  each,  weie  to  he  apjtropriated  to 
pay  for  the  road.  This  lan<l  was  to  he  sold  hy  the  ( Jovernnient, 
which  mi<,dit,  however,  at  its  ])leasure,  construct  the  railway  as  a 
public  work.  The  piovisions  of  the  hill  were  vei-y  complicated, 
when  compai'cd  with  tin'  simple  act  of  187-."""  \\'hile  the  measure 
was  undei-  discussion,  Mackenzie  was  sti(>ii<,dy  pressed, hy  the  mem- 
bers fntm  ih'itish  C'olumhia,  to  state  when  tlu^  huihling  of  the 
road,  at  its  western  extrennty,  would  he  commenced  ;  hutcuuhl  give 
no  delinite  answer,  and  pleaded,  as  his  excuse,  that  the  surveys  had 
not  yet  been  completed.  An  act  was  passed  authorising,'  a  loan  of 
eight  million  })ounds  sterlinir,  to  be  spent  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  llailway,  and  the  impi-ovement  of  the  St. 
Lawi-ence  Canals.  Another  act  took  the  construction  of  the 
Intei-colonial  Ivailw.iy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners, 
and  f»laced  it  under  the  control  <»f  the  Depart ment  of  I'uldic  Works. 
The  Premier  thus  seriously  added  to  his  resp(»nsibilities.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogue<l  on  the  iiOth  of  May.  Out  of  I  b"^  l)ills  passed 
during  the  session,  an  act  to  amend  the  Kxti-adition  Ti'oaty  with 
the  United  States  was  alone  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cntwn.  Early  in  June,  Dutteiin,  accompanied  by  his  countess, 
m;ide  a  grand  tour  through  Ontario,  and  was  well-rect'ived  every- 
whei'e.f  His  ready  wit  and  plausible  Irisl)  tongue  won  their 
way.  in  the  form  of  fluent  and  well-turned  sitceches,  into  the  good 
opinion  of  his  hearei's  ;  and  tli<?  winning  mannei's  of  his  gifted 
wife  touched  the  Canadian  h(\'irt,  and  completed  their  joint 
conquest  of  the  people  generally. 

Tlu!  summer  brought  with  it  few  jiublie  events  of  any  great 
importance.  Some  changes  took  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Dorion 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pro\ince  of  (^uel)ec,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Fournier.  At  the  Winnipeg  iiutumn  assizes.  Jx'pine  was 
tried  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  murder  of  Scott,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  l)e  hanged  on  the  L'Oth  of  the  ensuing  month  <tf  January. 
This  occurrence  gre.atly  (listuiV)ed  the  I'^cncli-C'anadian  jiopulation; 
and  the  (Tovernment  was  Hooded  with  petitions  for  the  pardfui  of 
the  condemned  man.  Tn  addition  to  the  iaci;d  dilliculty,  party 
and  religious  feeling  ran  so  high  over  the  matter,  lliiit  the  Cal)inet 
became  greatly  alarmed,  and  felt  \"ery  unwilling  to  deal  with  it  in 
any  shape.  To  reprieve  Fiepine  would  r;iuse  serious  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Protestant  and  English-speaking  part  of  the  community  : 

*    \'1<I»  37  Vic,  rim)).   14. 

+  Luggo'.s  Achniniatratioa  of  tlio  Karl  of  Dutforin,  pp.  2'.>4,  "J'.!.'). 
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to   execute   him   would   cause   still 


among  its  French-Canadian  section 


more  serious  dissatisfaction 
To  escape  from  the  ditiicult 
position  in  which  it  now  found  itself,  the  Cabinet  endeavoured  to 
get  the  Home  Government  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  passed  tlio 
necessary  reference  order  in  council.  Dufferin,  accordingly,  in  a 
lucid  and  forcible  despatch,  laid  the  whole  case  fully  and  fairly 
before  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  now  Colonial  Secretary.  He  added, 
as  his  own  opinion,  that,  owing  to  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  subject  Lepine  to  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law ;  that  his  sentence  had  better  be  commuted  ;  and  that 
he  stood  prepared,  under  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  to  order  a 
commutation  on  his  own  personal  responsibility.*  The  Home  Govern- 
ment promptly  proceeded  to  consider  the  grave  question  submitted 
for  its  consideration,  and  its  final  decision  was  forwarded,  in  a  lengthy 
and  able  despatch,  from  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  wiiolo 
question  at  issue  was  fully  reviewed,  and  it  was  explicitly 
1875.  declared,  that  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Archbishop 
Tache,  the  Abbe  Richot,  and  others,  the  promised  amnesty 
for  rebellious  offences  at  the  North-West  did  not  cover  the  murder 
of  Scott,  and  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  law  was 
left  equally  untouched  by  the  compromising  course  afterwards 
pursued  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Archibald,  who  was  simply  the 
agent  of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  in  no  way  represented  the 
sovereign.  Nevertheless,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
DutFerin's  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  a  comnmtation  of 
Lepine's  sentence  was  approved  of,  anrl  the  matter  was  finally  and 
fully  left  in  his  hands,  f  He  accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
issued  an  order  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  acquainting 
him  that  Lepine'3  sentence  had  been  commuted  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  gaol,  commencing  from  the  date  of  his  conviction 
on  the  preceding  10th  of  October,  and  the  permanent  forfeiture  of 
all  his  politicf>'  rights.  The  course  pursued  by  Dufierin,  in  taking 
this  action  without  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  inflicting  a 
punishment  wholly  inadequate  to  the  grave  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  scarcely  equalling  that  which  should  be  imposed  in  a  very 
oi'dinary  case  of  manslaughter,  did  not  go  unchallenged,  and  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  Canadians.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  tersely  expressed  the  very  genei'al  feeling,  when  he  said, 
"  if  this  be  proper  a  man  may  be  unlawfully  hung  in  Canada  with- 
out anyone  being  responsible  for  it."  On  the  16th  of  April,  the 
matter  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  one  involving  a 
grave  constitutional  question.  It  was,  however,  dealt  with  very 
gently  there,  and  Dufferin's  conduct  elicited  more  praise  than 
i)lame,  as  relieving  the  Home  Government,  and  his  own  Cabinet  as 
well,  of  a  grave  responsil)ility.J  But  whatever  may  have  been 
Dufferin's  real   motive  for  the  course  he  had  pursued — whether  he 

•  Dufferin  to  Carnarvon,  December  10th,  1874. 

t  Carnarvon  to  Dufferin,  January  7th,  1875. 

:   VUh  223  Hansard  p.  1065. 
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was  anxious  to  relieve  his  ministers  from  their  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, and  so  placate  them  for  his  apparently  hostile  conduct  during 
the  fall  of  the  Macdonald  administration,  in  1873  ;  or,  whether  he 
was  popularity  hunting  with  the  French-Canadians  purely  on  his 
own  account,  there  was,  as  regards  Lepine,  a  substantial  failure  of 
justice — a  failure  which  greatly  gratified  the  Metis  of  the  North- 
West,  gave  them  an  extraordinary  idea  of  their  own  consequence, 
and  so  led,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  second  Riel  rebellion. 

Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February,  The  opening  speech 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  organisation  of  the  North-West 
Police  Force,  an  excellent  body  of  light  cavalry,  and  the  success 
with  which  it  had  entered  upon  its  duties  ;  the  negotiation  of  a 
friendly  treaty  with  the  Crees  and  Salteaux  Indians,  extinguish- 
ing their  title  ;  a  d  the  gratifying  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  survey  of  the  i'acilic  Railway.  The  address,  in  reply,  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  Premier,  on  the  11th  of  February,  moved 
that  a  full  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  persons  concerned  in 
the  North-West  troubles,  with  the  exception  of  Riel,  Lepine  and 
O'Donohoe,  who  were  to  be  first  banished  from  the  Dominion  for 
five  years,  and  then  amnestied  also.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  126  to  50.  The  Ministry  was  very  sharply  criticised  by 
the  Conservative,  and  a  part  of  the  Reform  press,  for  its  final 
action  in  this  matter,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  former  profes- 
sions of  the  Reform  Party.  Mackenzie  and  his  friends  had  strong- 
ly, and  very  properly,  condenmed  the  shuffling  policy  of  the 
Macdonald  Cabinet  as  regarded  Riel  ;  and,  yet,  during  the  recent 
amnesty  debate  they  had  pleaded  that  policy  as  a  justification  for 
their  present  course.  Circumstances  had  indeed  altered  cases,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  They  now  required  French-Canadian 
support,  just  as  the  Macdonald  Cabinet  had  required  it,  and  they 
weakly  bowed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  The  amnesty  motion 
was  followed  up  by  the  expulsion  of  Riel  from  the  House,  and  a 
new  writ  for  Provencher  was  directed  to  be  issued. 

During  the  session,  the  Premier  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  from  Esquimault  to  the 
Nanaimo  coal-fields,  in  Vancouver  Island,  a  distance  of  some  160 
miles.  The  construction  of  this  railway  was  part  of  the  penalty 
the  Dominion  had  to  pay,  in  accordance  with  what  was  known  as 
the  Carnarvon  terms,  for  not  fulfilling  its  contract  with  Rritisii 
Columbia,  as  regarded  the  connnencement  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act  of  union.  That  Province 
had  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Confederation,  and  pressed  its 
case  80  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government,  that 
the  latter  had  to  interfere,  and  urged  upon  the  Dominion  Cabinet 
thfi  necessity  of  carrying  out  its  agreement.  After  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  Colonial  iSecretary, 
as  an  impartial  and  friendly  ad\iser,  recommended  that  a  com- 
promise be  agreed  to,  embodying  the  immediate  commencement  of 
a  railway  from  Esquimault  to  Nanaimo,  that  the  surveying  parties 
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on  the  mainland  in  British  Columbia  should  be  strengthened,  that 
the  Pacitic  Railway  should  be  fully  cornpletefl  in  1890,  and  that  at 
leastjjtwo  million  dollars  should  be  annually  expended  on  its  con- 
struction.* The  Premier's  bill,  which  included  an  arrangement 
for  carrying  out  this  compromise,  met  with  considerable  opposition 
in  the  Commons.  Blake  condemned  it  in  very  decided  language, 
declared  that  "  there  was  no  obligation  to  carry  out  the  '*  Carnarvon 
terms,"  and  stated  that,  in  assenting  to  this  bill,  the  House  was 
practically  endorsing  these  terms."!  The  bill,  however,  was  finally 
agreed  to,  on  a  vote  of  91  to  64,  but  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  of  two.  Among  those  who  voted  against  the  measure,  in 
the  latter  chamber,  were  some  of  the  senators  recently  appointed 
by  Mackenzie  himself.  The  Premier,  accordingly,  was  at 
once  charged  with  double-dealing,  and  with  having  pre-arranged 
the  defeat.  But  circumstances  afterwards  showed  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  accusation,  and  that  he  had 
acted  in  the  matter  with  honesty  and  candour.  |  The  people  of 
British  Columbia  were  deeply  incensed  at  the  failure  of  this  mea- 
sure. Their  solemn  union  treaty  with  the  Dominion,  in  1871, 
had  been  a  dead  letter  for  four  years,  and  the  future  prospect  of  a 
better  state  of  things  was  not  at  all  bright.  The  remainder  of  the 
session  saw  the  passage  of  a  Supreme  Court  Bill,  and  a  bill  for  the 
government  of  the  North-Wost  Territories  by  a  Lieutenant- 
(rovernor  and  five  councillors,  of  w  hom  three  were  to  be  Stipendiary 
Magistrates.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  course  was  at  once  a  dig 
nified  and  a  wise  one.  Despite  the  harsh  and  unfaii-  methods  which 
had  tended  to  his  downfall,  and  although  leading  a  minority  in 
the  House  embracing  several  men  of  much  ability  and  great 
Parliamentary  experience,  he  declined  to  indulge  in  any  obstruc- 
tive tactics  ;  and,  instead,  evinced  a  disposition  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  all  its  beneficial  legislation.  That  was  his  true  policy, 
and-  won  golden  opinions  for  himself.  And  now  that  times  were 
getting  hard  throughout  Canada,  its  people  began  to  look  back 
with  regret  at  his  fall,  and  to  long  for  tlie  return  of  the  prosperity 
which  had  existed  under  his  administration. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  April.  Shortly  after- 
wards some  changes  took  place  in  the  Cabinet ;  and,  on  the  1 9th 
of  May,  Blake  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  Dufferin  and  his  Countess  left  Ottawa 
on  a  visit  to  the  Mother  Countrv,  and  did  not  return  until  late  in 
the  autumn.  On  the  8th  of  October,  the  Dominion  Supreme  Court 
was  organised,  and   William    Buell   Richards,  formerly   of  Brock- 
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*  Carnarvim's  despatch  to  Diifforin,  Aiigiiat  Kith  1874. 
tical  Abstr'ict  and  Jlecord  for  188(5,  p.  'A0\. 
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survey  of  the  Pacific  Railway  had  been  almost  completed,  and  very 
plainly  demonstrated  that  the  '■  magnificent  water  stretclies,"  so 
favourably  regarded  by  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet,  as  forming  part  of 
a  trans-continental  through  line  of  travel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
were,  aside  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical value  ;  and  that  an  all-rail  route,  giving  both  a  summer  and 
winter  connection,  was  an  absolute  necessity.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  the  Government  having  become  sensible  of  the  desirability 
of  providing  direct  connnunication  with  the  North-West,  through 
Canadian  territory,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Winnipeg.  The  idea  of  a  part 
water  route  and  part  land  route  by  way  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
had  now  been  wholly  abaiidoned,  but  not,  however,  until  after  a  con- 
siderabhi  expenditure  had  been  ah'eady  incurred.  As  the  year  wore 
away  it  became  more  and  morci  apparent,  that  the  simple  proposi- 
tion of  the  Macdonald  administration,  to  assist  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  a  sulsidy  of  thirty  million  dollars  and 
fifty  million  acres  of  huid,  was  tiu;  true  one.  The  unsatisfactory 
railway  policy  of  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  was  fast  increasing  its 
ditUculties;  and  the  oiler  recently  nuvde  of  paying  the  twenty 
thousand  people  of  Rritish  Columl)ia  8750,000,  in  lieu  of  building 
the  Esquimault  and  Nanaimo  R;iilway,  was  received  by  them  with 
great  disfavour,  and  at  once  rejected. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  lOtli  of  February.  The  opening 
speech  alluded  to  the  great  depression  in  general  business, 
which  now  affected  alike  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  but  1876. 
wjiich  was  rendered  less  severe  in  Canada  by  the  abundant 
harve.t  of  the  preceding  year.  The  near  completion  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  was  aimijunced,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  and  the  earnest  effort  that  was  now 
being  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  settlement,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  its  claims  for 
the  use  of  our  fisheries  by  the  United  States.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  the  Finance  Minister  delivered  his  budget  speech, 
showing  the  revenue  receipts,  during  tlu;  preceding  fiscal  year,  to 
be  iS2'ti64S,7ir>,  and  the  expenditure  823,713,071.  On  the  iSth  of 
March,  L)e  Cosmos,  a  Riitish  Columl)ia  member,  made  a  motion, 
which  after  bi'it^fly  i-eciting  the  union  agreement  with  his  Province, 
in  1S71,  set  forth  that  w(jrk  on  the  Pacilic  Railway  should  at  once 
be  connnenccid,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  to  completion.  An 
animated  discussion  ensued,  which  tiM'uiinated  in  the  rejection  of 
the  motion.  The  Home  (jovin-nment  had  again  to  interfere,  in 
wliiit  now  appeared  to  hi\  an  'jiterminable  contioversy,  and  which 
must  exentually  *^'.ni\y  sooner  (»r  later,  in  the  secession  of  liritish 
C(»linnl)ia  from  the  union. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  li'chof  April,  when  thirty-nine 
public  and  thirty-six  private  l)ills  were  assented  to.  One  act 
granted  "  better  tenns  "  to  .Manitoba,  in  the  shape  «)f  an  additional 
subsidy,  for  si.x  years  an<l  a,  half,  of  820,740  per  annum.      Another 
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act  provided  that  witnesses  before  Parliamentary  committees  could 
now  be  examined  under  oath,  the  Imperial  Parliament  haviii<r 
given  its  consent  to  this  proceeding.  The  remainder  of  the  legis- 
lation was  of  a  routine  character.  During  the  entire  session,  tlio 
debates  had  been  unusually  dull,  and  the  amount  of  important 
measures  very  limited.  The  existing  general  stagnation  of  trade 
had  led  to  some  discussion,  but  no  one  appeared  competent  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  The  Opposition  were  unusually  quiet,  and  hud 
contented  themselves  with  a  subdued  criticism  of  the  Government 
policy,  or  rather  of  its  want  of  a  policy,  as  occasion  presented  itself. 
As  a  rule.  Cabinet  measures  were  of  such  a  routine  nature  as  to 
provoke  little  discussion,  and  the  Government  drifted  placidly 
onwards  on  the  current  of  time,  and  the  Opposition  drifted,  side  by 
side,  in  much  the  same  mood.  Summer  brought  with  it  few  events 
of  any  public  importance.  With  the  exception  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion  were  content  with  their 
political  condition.  In  October,  some  interesting  news-items 
descended  on  the  older  provinces  from  the  North- West.  Licu- 
tenant-Governoi'  Morris  and  liis  two  assistant  commissioners,  had 
made  favourable  treaties,  at  Carleton  and  Fort  Pitt,  with  tlu^ 
Crees  and  other  kindred  tribes,  by  which  200,000  square  miles  of 
land,  in  the  Fertile  Belt,  were  freed  from  the  Indian  title,  and 
fully  ceded  to  the  Dominion.  The  commissioners  were  accompanied 
by  Ji  guard  of  two  troops  of  the  Mounted  Police,  who  made  a  hvnw 
show  in  their  scarlet  tunics,  and  profoundly  impressed  the  Indians. 
On  the  3Lst  of  July,  the  (jovernor-General  and  Lady  Dufferiii 
commenced  their  journey  to  British  Columbia.  A  large  crowd, 
among  whom  were  the  Premier  and  other  public  functionaries, 
assembled  to  witness  their  departure,  and  wish  them  God-speed. 
During  their  absence  they  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  more 
accessible  portions  of  the  Pacific  Province.  Dilfferin  was  eveiy- 
where  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  did. much,  by  his 
tact  and  eloquence,  to  smooth  over  existing  difficulties  with  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  to  cause  the  secession  feeling  to  dis- 
appear. Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  celebrated,  by 
a  general  holiday,  his  arrival  in  the  AniethyNt  man-of-war.  As  hr 
landed  .amid  the  thunder  of  her  guns,  he  was  welcomed  by  Sir 
Jamqs  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Reception  Connnittee.  The  little 
city  was  profusely  decorated  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  visitor. 
Triumphal  arches  spanned  the  streets,  and  a  grand  illumination 
turned  the  ensuing  night  into  day.  The  Chinese  quarter  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  all.  Numerous  mottoes  decorated  the  arches, 
several  of  which  had  relation  to  the  existing  difficulties,  and  one 
emphatically  declared  for  the  Carnarvon  terms  or  separation.  The 
streets  resounded  with  music  and  rejoicing,  and  a  grand  levee, 
held  in  the  chamber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  crowded 
with  citizens,  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  representative 
of  their  sovereign.  Duffi^rin  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  the  \ast  I'esources  of  British  Columbia  : 
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so  rich  ill  mines  and  minerals — in  the  products  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  the  forests.  He  found  it  a  different  country  altogether, 
from  the  desolate  wilderness  described  by  Canadian  pessimistic 
politicians,  and  apparently  with  a  bright  futur<  before  it.  On  his 
rctuin  journey  Dufferin  diverged  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition,  and  was  greatly  gratified  at  the  high  stand  taken  there 
l)y  a  young  country  like  Canada.  In  the  various  productions  of 
tlie  glebe  she  took  a  foremost  position  ;  while  her  horses  and  her 
farm  stock,  her  butter  and  her  clieese,  excited  general  admiration. 
Her  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  forest  and  the  mine  was  a 
inagniticent  one.  There  was  gold  from  the  Pacific  Province  ;  silver, 
platinum,  nickel,  and  copper,  from  the  Jjiike  Superior  region  ; 
iron  and  coal,  marble  and  building  stone,  of  the  finest  qualities  ; 
elegant  furniture,  made  from  native  woods  ;  excellent  cotton  and 
\v(jullen  fabrics  from  her  own  looms  ;  the  richest  furs,  tiie  finest 
fish.  The  extent,  the  excellence,  the  variety  of  her  exhibits, 
astonished  the  vast  crowds  that  thronged  the  halls  of  this  great 
exhibition  ;  and  raised  Canada  immeasurably  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Greatly  pleased  with  all  he  had  seen  during  his  prolonged 
tour,  Dufierin  reached  Ottawa  and  houio  on  the  22nd  of  Octobf>r. 
Parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  February.  In  his  opening  spee-  •  , 
which  was  rather  longer  than  usual,  Dufferin  gracefully 
alluded  to  his  visit  to  British  Columbia,  to  the  great  success  1877. 
of  the  Dominion  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  for  traffic,  to  other  matters  of 
g(;neral  public  interest.  Twelve^  days  afterwards,  the  Finance 
Minister,  Cartw right,  ma v*e  his  budget  speech.  The  revenue  now 
exhibited  a  serious  deficit  of  nearly  two  million  dollars,  the  receipts 
t'ttr  the  past  fiscal  year  standing  at  !$22,r)87,000,  the  expendi- 
ture at  $24-,448,000.  He  proposed  some  changes  in  tlie  tariff, 
which  would  add  half  a  million  to  the  revenue.  When  his  fiscal 
resolutions  came  up  for  consideration,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
Maedonald  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  taxation  was 
biung  increased  without  any  compensation  to  Canadian  interests, 
and  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  benefit 
the  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country.  In  this  amendment  lay  the  germ  of  his  "  National 
Policy,"  which  afterwards  gave  hhu  such  a  long  lease  of  power. 
Thi'.  debate  which  followed  was  a  lengthy  and  serious  one.  On  the 
lotli,  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that  the  tariff  should  be 
;i  twenty  per  cent,  one,  was  voted  down  by  109  to  78.  A  fresh 
amendment,  stating  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
i'tlie\*e  Canadian  farmers  from  the  one-sided  and  unjust  United 
States'  tariff,  shared  the  same  fate,  on  the  22nd,  by  a  vote  of  113 
til  71.  Macdonald's  amendment  was  finally  defeated  by  119  to  70. 
The  tii'iginal  motion  was  then  carried  by  a  majority  of  ol.  The 
di'ljate  produced  a  profound  impi-ession  on  the  public  mind,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  existing  counnercial  depression,  and  the 
large  deficit  in  the  general  revenue,  created  a  wide-spread  feeling 
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that  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  was  unequal  to  the  safe  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Douiiiiion.  On  the  14th  of  March,  De  Cosmos 
moved  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into,  the  progress  made  with  the 
surveys  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  old  charges  and  the  old 
excuses  were  revived  during  the  debate  which  ensued.  Mackenzie 
showed  little  disposition  to  meet  the  views  of  British  Columbia  ; 
whose  people  now  became  more  dissatisfied  than  ever.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  April,  when  fifty-one  public  and 
thirty-five  local  and  private  bills  were  assented  to,  none  of  which 
were  in  any  way  remarkable  or  worthy  of  special  notice.  On  the 
8th  of  June  Blake  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  became  President  of  tlie  Privy  Council.  Failing  health  was 
assigned  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  translation  ;  but  the  true 
cause  was  said  to  be  disgust  at  the  sharp  way  in  which  he  had 
recently  been  assailed,  not  only  by  the  Conservative  press,  but  also 
by  the  Globe,  for  the  unwise  manner  in  which  he  had  advised  the* 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  the  Commission  appointed,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  to  determine  tlie  sum  to  be  paid  to  Canada 
for  the  use  of  her  fisheries,  met  at  Halifax.  It  sat  until  the  23rd 
of  the  following  November,  and  finally,  after  hearing  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  awarded  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  gold  to  the 
Dominion  ;  the  American  Commissioners  alone  dissenting.  The 
case  was  ably  managed  by  the  Canadian  Counsel ;  and  for  once,  in 
their  lives,  our  American  cousins  did  not  get  the  better  of  us  in 
an  arbitration.  On  October  8th,  Wilfred  Laurier,  a  French- 
Canadian  barrister,  already  greatly  distinguished  for  his  fervid 
eloquence  and  fine  debating  powers,  entered  the  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  vicn  J.  E.  Cauchon,  who  had  resigned 
in  order  to  take  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Manitoba,  where 
he  proved  a  most  unpopular  administrator.  The  retiring  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Alexander  Morris,  had  done  wonders  for  that 
Province,  during  his  teiiu  of  five  years.  He  found  it  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  with  a  heterogeneous,  and,  in  part,  semi-civilised  popu- 
lation, difficult  to  reconcile  and  assimilate,  and  left  it  greatly 
changed  for  the  better.  He  did  much  otherwise  for  its  political 
and  aiioral  welfare  ;  and  by  his  administrative  ability  and  kindly 
sociable  ways,  won  not  only  th(>,  general  respect  of  the  whole  people 
but  also  their  love.  These  (]ualities  had  likewise  made  him  an 
admirable  ambassador  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  largely  tended  to 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  various  difficult  questions,  which 
arose,  from  time  to  time,  with  regai-d  to  them.  Dufferin  visited 
the  Province  dui'ing  the  summer,  and  received  a  cordial  wel(f)Tiie 
wherever  he  went.  His  Pj-emier,  however,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  in  another  direction-  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  In  some  places  he  was  permitted  to  pass  onwards  in 
total  silence,  in  others  lie  encountered  direct  opposition.  At 
Charlottetown,  after  he  had  addressed  a  meeting  composed  of  some 
five  hundred   people,     Davies,  the    local    premier,    asked    if   the 
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Doainion  Cabinet  had  not  douo  tlio  isluid  justico,  and  the  answer 
was  almost  a  general  and  vocifcirous,  no  !  At  Truro  and  elsewhere 
the  extensively  advertised  Reform  picnics,  organised  for  his  recep- 
tion, were  very  poorly  atttnided.  His  extreme  free-trade  policy 
had  become  as  unpopular  in  th(i  lower  provinces  as  it  was  in  the 
upper  ones.  As  time  moved  onwards,  this  fact  became  more 
plainly  apparent ;  but  he  still  obstinately  declined  to  alter  his  line 
of  policy,  and  adopt  that  prudent  middle  course,  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  people,  which  they  considered  was  best  suited  to  their 
peculiar  condition,  and  which  would  have  certainly  retained  him- 
self in  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  Conservative  Party  was  gradually  i*ecovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  severe  defeat  it  had  received,  owing  to  the 
Pacific  Scandal  matter.  The  weak  and  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Government,  had  already  begun  to  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  that 
party.  Its  still  acknowledged  leader,  8ir  John  A.  Macdonald,  had 
borne  his  well-merited  punishment  with  fortitude  and  calm  resig- 
nation. This  politic  coutse  commended  itself  to  the  public  mind, 
and  a  large  section  of  le  people  now  evinced  a  disposition  to 
concede  absolution  for  his  past  offences.  An  astute  judge  of  human 
nature,  as  he  was,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  had  commenced  to  turn  well  in  his  favour,  and  that  his 
policy,  in  patiently  waiting  for  a  fitting  and  secure  opportunity  to 
assail  the  enemy,  was  likely  to  bear  important  fruit  ere  long. 
During  the  summer  he  attended  several  'arge  gatherings  of  his 
friends  and  supporters,  and  was  received  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  at  any  former  period  of  his  public  career.  On  the  22nd  of 
September,  he  met  an  enormous  concourse  at  the  Town  of  Brock- 
ville,  which  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  of  all  kinds,  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  symbols  of  welcome  ;  and  even  Reformers  assisted 
to  do  him  honour.  At  a  great  public  meeting,  held  in  a  pleasant 
grove,  he  adversely  and  wittily  criticised  tlie  free-trade  policy  of 
the  Mackenzie  administration,  which  he  declared  had  produced  the 
annual  deficits  in  the  Dominion  exchequer,  and  otherwise  worked 
the  country  much  woe  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  to  his 
National  Policy  scheme,  as  the  sovenngn  remedy  for  existing 
difficulties,  and  the  only  regenerator  of  general  prosperity.  At 
night,  a  huge  torchlight  procession  illuminated  the  .streets  as 
Macdonald  passed  along,  amid  the  hearty  ciieers  of  the  people.* 
Farther  to  the  east,  the  Highlanders  of  Glengarry   forgot,   for  the 


*  Among  the  mimorous  tla<^  inftttoos,  l)orne  in  the  afternoon  procession  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  following,  wliicli  is  given  to  show  the  trend  of  pubhc 
opinion  at  this  period  : — 

1872,  Under  rjih<-rii./-Coii>i"ri'ittivi'  h'tilc—A  (Contented  People  ;  Statesmen 
at  the  Helm  ;  Yearly  .Sur[»Uises  ;  Prosperous  Mechanics  ;  Trade  Flourishing  ; 
Commerce  Thriving  ;  Taxation  Reduced. 

1877,  Under  Grit  Misrule.  —A  Taxed  Breakfast  Table  ;  Increased  Expendi- 
ture ;  Yearly  .Deficits  ;  Workshops  (Jlosed  ;  Trade  Paralysed  ;  Commerce 
Stagnant  ;  Taxation  Increased  ;  National  Discontent. 
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time,  their  political  dirt'erences,  as  they  gathered  in  great  crowds  to 
greet  their  countryman,  and  clansman  as  well  ;  while  the  industrial 
classes  of  Toronto,  and  other  large  centres  of  population,  now- 
suffering  for  want  of  employment,  found  fresh  comfort  in  Ills 
honied  and  plausible  assurances,  and  hailed  him  as  the  fast  friend 
of  the  working  man.  Despite  all  his  faults  and  failings  he  had 
a  wonderful  faculty  of  winning  people,  of  even  opposing  shades  of 
opinion,  to  his  side,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  born-ruler  of  nion. 
The  signs  of  the  times  showed  plainly  that  he  was  again  tin" 
"  coming  man,"  and  that  even  the  unsavoury  memories  of  tho 
Pacific  Scandal  would  not  long  stand  in  the  way  of  his  restoration 
to  public  favour. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  October  came  the  news,  that  a  success- 
ful treaty  had  been  at  last  made  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  the 
fiercest,  and  liitherto  the  most  intractible,  of  all  the  North-West 
tribes.  Those  Americans  who  knew  them  best  laughed  at  the  idea 
that  a  treaty  could  be  made  with  them.  But  it  had  been  most 
satisfactorily  made,  nevertheless,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  region 
(the  Indian  reserves  alone  excepted)  extending  from  Lake  Superioi' 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  boundary  line  io  <'irreat 
Slave  Lake,  w"s  now  open  for  white  settlement.  To  facilitate 
treaty-making  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North- West,  the  whole 
country  had  been  mapped  out  into  seven  districts.  The  first  treaty, 
which  covered  the  entire  Province  of  Manitoba,  was  made  in 
1871  between  Lieutenant-Governor  Archibald,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Cj'ees  and  Chippewas,  on  the  other.  The  second  treaty,  made, 
in  the  following  year,  with  another  tribe  of  the  Chippewas, 
embraced  a  district  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg. The  third  treaty  was  made,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  187."5, 
with  the  Salteaux  and  Ojibways,  and  covered  a  tract  of  fifty 
thousand  square  miles,  extending  east  of  Manitoba  to  the  limits  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  through  which  lay  tlw  route  of  the 
Pacific  Railway.  The  fourth  treaty  was  made  with  a  part  of  the 
Crees  and  Salteaux,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1874,  at  Qu'Appelle 
Lake,  and  embraced  a  tract  of  seventy-five  thousand  square  mile.>, 
extending  from  the  boundary  line,  as  laid  down  in  the  second 
treaty,  to  the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  to  Cypress  Hills  in  the 
west,  to  the  Red  River,  and  to  the  United  States  on  the  south. 
The  fifth  treaty,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  covered  the  country 
lying  east  of  Lake  Winnepegoosis,  and  on  either  side  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  sixth  treaty  was  made  in  1876,  and  included  the 
territory  lying  along  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  andextendinic 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  seventh  and  last  treaty,  made  with 
the  Blackfeet  Indians  and  their  kindred  tribes,  the  Bloods  and 
Piegans,  covered  all  the  country  lying  along  the  United  States 
boundary  line,  from  the  Cypress  Hills  to  British  C<  iumbia.  Four  of 
these  treaties  had  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Morris,  who  had  been  very  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
various  Cree  tribes,  who  had  always  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
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tlio  North-West  from  the  tijiie  it  tirst  became  known  to  tlie  white 
man.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Bhickfeet,  w(*re  much 
the  same  as  those  conceded  to  tlie  other  Indians  Twelve  dollars 
in  cash  i  r  every  member  of  the  tribe,  young  and  old,  wt^re  to  be 
paid  on  its  completion.  Tn  addition,  there  was  to  be  an  annual 
payment  forever  of  Hve  dollars  per  head.  A  suit  of  clothes,  a  Hag, 
and  a  medal,  were  to  be  given  to  each  chief  every  three  years. 
For  every  five  persons  one  square  mile  of  land  was  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  reserve.  Tliey  were  als(j  to  get  cattle  and  seed  potatoes,  and 
receive  other  minor  benefits.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  paying 
off  the  Blackfoet  ;  and,  then,  the  chiefs  presented  an  address  to 
the  commissioners,  expressing  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
nation  with  the  treaty,  and  the  prompt  and  honourable  way  in 
wliich  its  terms,  so  far,  had  been  carried  out.  They  tendered 
their  best  wishes  to  their  great  mother,  the  Queen,  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  to  the  Mountefl  Police  Force.  They  spoke 
out  tlieir  minds  frankly  and  fi'eely,  noble  savages  as  they  were, 
and  salvoes  of  artillery  and  musketry  finally  sealed  a  compact  that 
has  never  been  broken,  on  either  side,  from  that  day  to  this.  When 
trouble  afterwards  arose  during  the  dark  days  of  the  second  Kiel 
rebellion,  the  great  Blackfeet  chief,  Crowfoot,  held  his  tribe  tj-ue 
to  their  allegiance,  and  it  gave  no  trouble.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
Indians  of  the  North -West,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  have  behaved,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  well.  They  have  been 
dealt  with  most  justly  ;  first  by  the  Crown,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Dominion.  Treaty-terms  have  beeii  carefully  fulfilled  with  them  ; 
and  tlie  wretched  and  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  United  States  has  had  no  coifnterpart  in  Canada.  During  the 
summer,  a  large  body  of  American  Sioux  Indians,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Custer  massacre,  and  had  otherwise  resisted  the 
foi'ces  of  the  United  States,  made  their  escape  over  the  border, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  pitched  their  wigwams  on 
Canadian  soil.  A  new  and  dangerous  element  was  tlius  inti'o- 
(luced  into  North- West  Indian  affairs.  But  a  temperate  and 
prudent  course,  on  the  part  of  our  authorities,  tided  safely  over 
this   new   difficulty,    and   no    serious   complications    arose.       The 


fugitives  were  not  ungrateful  for   their 


generous 


treatment ;  and 


when  Buflfjilo  became  scarce,  and  other  sources  of  subsistence  failed 
tliem,  they  peaceably  recrossed  the  border  into  their  own  country. 
The  old  year  went  out,  to  join  all  its  predecessors  in  the  open 
grave  of  the  past,  and  the  new  year  came  in.  As  January 
drew  towards  a  close,  Blake '  resigned  his  seat  in  the  1878. 
Ciilnnet,  owing  it  was  said  to  poor  health.  The  Presidency 
<»f  the  Council,  however,  was  a  mere  sinecure,  involved  no  arduous 
duties,  so  the  plea  put  forward  could  scarcely  be  the  real  one.  The 
true  cause  of  his  resignation  remained  securely  locked  up  in  his  own 
bosom,  as  he  declined  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence.  He 
took  very  little  part  in  the  business  of  the  ensuing  session,  and  was 
frequently  absent  from  his  place  in  the  House.     Parliament  was 
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opened  on  the  7th  of  Kchruai-v.  T.  W.  Aiiiu'lin,  thn  nioiiibi'i-  t'di- 
Gloucester,  and  tlu;  llt'funn  s[i,Mk('r  (tf  thi'  Coimnoris,  h.ivin;,',  like 
a  good  many  otlu>r  in(!inl»L'r,s  at  t!iis  pmioil,  xinlatrd  thi;  liiilr|K'ii'l- 
ence  of  Pai'liain<'nt  Act  by  l)t'fi»niiii<,'  iuttn-fstcd  in  a  contract  witli 
the  Government,  had  fuuntl  it  necessary  to  i-csii^n  his  seat.  He 
was  re  elected,  and  aj^ain  appointed  speakiM',  on  a  Nctte  of  I  K)  to  •*)L'. 
On  the  following  day,  Duffcrin  ilt'liv(M'e(l  Ins  o[»eninL,' speech.  It 
alluded,  among  <ttlier  matt.'rs,  to  the;  succi-ss  of  tlie  Canadian 
exhibition  at  Sydney,  Xew  South  Wales,  to  the  pre[Mirations  now 
being  made  to  have  this  country  well-repi'esi.'ntcd  at  the  Fai-is 
Exposition,  to  the  disastrous  tire  which  had  causi'd  such  great 
destruction  in  the  city  of  St.  .lohn,  Xew  IJrunswick,  during  liie 
preceding  month  of  Juiu*,  and  t<»  the  grant  (jf  .^20,000  made  by  the 
Goverinuent  to  aid  in  relicjving  the  distress  which  had  resulted 
from  this  calamity.  Among  th(^  bills  to  b(^  introduced,  was  one  to 
provide  a  genca-al  and  uniform  system  for  the  conti-ol  of  tlii;  liquor 
tratiic.  The  Supreme  Court  had  recently  given  a  decision,  tliat 
the  regulation  of  this  trafUc  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures,  and  that  a  Dominion  (uiactnient  had,  theiu;- 
fore,  become  necessary.  There  was  a  shai'p  debate  on  the  address. 
Macdonald  condemned  the  uncertain  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  an<l 
alluded  to  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  its  administi-ative 
capacity.  Masson,  a  heading  Quebec  Bleu,  pointed  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Government  had  been  unable  to  get  a  young  member  from  his 
province  to  move  the  address,  solely  because  it  had  not  been  able  to 
return  a  new  me  nber  since  the  last  session  of  the  House,  altiiougli 
several  by-elections  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  The  Conser- 
vative reaction,  he  added,  was  swecjing  over  Quebec.  He  then 
proceeded  to  read  an  extract  from  L' h'rt;a';iii",uf,  th(;  ablest  Fi'<Mich- 
Canadian  organ  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  stated  that  Blake  liad 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  because  he  was  forced  to  move 
in  too  narrow  a  groove,  and  serve  under  a  man  .who  »vas  liis 
inferior  in  every  respect.  Mackenzie  parried  this  coarse  pcn-sonal 
thrust  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity;  but  there  can  l)e  very  little 
doubt  that  the  statement  of  L'Ert^K  oierU  formed  at  least  one  of 
Blake's  reasons  for  retiring  from  the  ministry.  No  amendment, 
however,  was  moved  to  the  address,  and  it  was  permitted  t(j  pass 
without  a  division.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  Cartwright  deliver- 
ed his  budget  speech,  and  admitted  another  larye  deficit  in  the 
annual  revenue.  He  stated  that  the  volume  of  commerce  and 
trade  had  greatly  decreased,  under  the  influ(mce  of  the  general 
depression  ;  that  imports  had  beeit  reduced  by  a  third  ;  and  that 
the  customs'  revenue,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  had  decreased  by 
three  million  dollars.  A  long  debate  ensued,  to  which,  on  the  7tl» 
of  March,  a  new  direction  was  given  by  Macdonald  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  effect,  that  the  welfare  of  Canada  rei^uired  the 
adoption  of  a  "  National  Policy",  which  by  a  judicicjus  readjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  would  1[)enefit  and  foster  the  agricultural,  the 
mining,  the  manufacturing, and  the  ttther  interests  of  the  Dominion  ; 
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tliat  such  a  policy  would  provciiit  emignitioii  in  si'arcli  of  tMnploy- 
incnt,  restore  prospcM-ity  to  tlu;  struggliii^^  irulustrit'sof  the  country, 
now  so  siully  depresspd,  [)revent  Can.'ula  from  being  made  a  sacritico 
market  for  the  manufacturers  of  th(!  United  States,  and  thus  tend 
to  produce  .i  reciprocity  of  trade.  The  debate  on  this  amendnn^nt 
lasted  for  tive  days,  and  was  watched  with  tlie  deepest  inter«!st  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  tinal  vote  stood  at  111  for  the 
Cal)inet,  to  77  for  the  Opposition. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  a  crisis  of  a  novel  character  aros(^  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier  de  St.  Just 
found  fault  with  his  Cabinet  for  initiating  some  ex  post  facto  legis- 
lation, with  the  object  of  compelling  the  pnvment  of  certain  railway 
boimses,  insU^ad  of  taking  procecsdings  in.  che  law  courts  for  their 
recovery.  After  receiving  explanations  therefrom,  he  sunnnarily 
dismissed  the  Conservative  De  iJoucherville  administration,  his 
political  opponents,  although  they  were  sustained  by  a  majority  in 
tlic  Legislature.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Letellier  called  up«)n  Joly, 
the  leader  of  the  Rouge  or  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Assen)bly,  to 
form  a  new  administration,  and  he  undertook  the  task.  On  the 
following  day,  after  a  long  ami  acrimonious  debate,  the  Assembly, 
by  a  majority  of  22,  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  De  Boucherville  Cabinet  had  taken  place  without 
cause,  was  a  danger  to  responsible  government,  and  violated  the 
liberties  and  will  of  the  people.  On  the  9th  of  March  the  Quebec 
L('j,'islatun!  vas  prorogued  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  On  the  11th 
of  April  Macdonald  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
recent  dismissal  of  his  ministers,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec,  was  unwise  and  subversive  of  the  principles  of  responsible 
government.  He  supported  his  motion  by  a  very  able  speech,  in 
which  the  constitutional  principles  involved  were  fully  reviewed. 
Lotellier,  he  declared,  had  allowed  legislation  to  proceed  without  a 
suggestion  or  warning,  unceremoniously  dismissed  his  ministers  at 
th(,  close  of  the  session,  and  his  proceeding  was,  accordingly,  a  veri- 
table coup  d'etat.  A  long  debate  ensued,  and  the  House  appeared 
to  hesitate  as  to  what  course  had  better  be  pursued  under  circum- 
stances which  had  never  before  arisen,  in  any  province  of  the 
Empire,  where  responsible  government  prevailed,  and  which  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  British  idea  of  popular  administration. 
But  the  Cabinet  came  to  the  aid  of  their  Lieutenant-Governor, 
sustained  the  novel  and  dangerous  precedent  he  had  established, 
and  Macdonald's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  strictly  party  vote.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  a  similar  motion  was  adopted  on  a  vote  ot  37 
to  20.  "  The  prerogative  right  of  dismissing  a  ministry,"  says  a 
leading  authority  on  constitutional  precedent,  "  can  only  be  exer- 
cised on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  for  reasons  which  are  capable 
of  being  defended  and  justified  to  the  local  Assembly,  as  well  as  to 
the  Queen  through  her  ministers."*  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Quebec 

*   Vide  Todd's  Constitutional  Governor, 
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goneral    ch'ctiuns  took  pbico,  and    its    lif^^^islaturi^    iiict    for    tin' 
(Insp.'itoli  of  business  on  'he  9tli  of  Juie.     Tliore  were  lutt  <lol)(ites, 
in  both  chfimbers,  over  thedisniissal  of  the  l)e  IJouchervilU' Caljinci. 
In   the   Upper   House,   the  action  of  TietellicM'  was  eondeniiKMl  by  a 
vote  f)f  IG  t(i  ."),  in  the*  Assembly  th(M'e  was  oiu;  of  a  majority  in  his 
favour.      HutJoly  deeUned  to  take  the  vote  in  the  Upper  House  as 
a  **no  conHdence'"  one  ;  and  <lec;laied  that  ht^  wouhl  challenge  the 
support  of  the  Legislature  on  his  general   policy.     A  Uuijt;  corres- 
pontUmce  ensued  betwcien  tlu^  fiieutenant-Ciovernor  and  the  (Jover- 
nor-General  ;  and  there  the  vvii(»ie  matter  rested  for  the  time  being. 
On  the  15th  of  March,    the  Heoretary  of  State  introduced,  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  The  Canada  Temperance  Act,"  commonly 
known  a.s  the  "Scott  Ajt,"  a  prohibitoiy  nuvisurt?,  as  to  the  sale  of 
intoxicating   liquors,    which    was   (exhaustively  discussed   in  l)otli 
chambers,  as  well  as  in  tHc  pre.ss.     Tt  repealed  the  former  prohibi 
tory    law,   "  The  Dunkin  Act,"  wherever    it  was   not  actually  in 
force,    and,    as   a    whole,    was   one   of   the  most  important  soci.il 
measures  ever  passed  by  Parliament.     On  tho  4th  of   Mfiy,    the 
Premier  made  his  annual  statement  of  the  progress  of  th(;   Pacific 
Railway,  and  admitted  that  all  the  necessary  surveys  had  now  been 
fully  completed.     He  proposed  to  follow  the  route  laid  down  by 
Sandford  Fleming,   the  ;iccomplished    chief  engineer  of  the  i-oad, 
and   to  make  the  Pacific  terminus  at  Burrard  Tnlet.     Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  12th  of  May,  without  any  further  announce- 
ment having  been  made  in  connection  with  the  comtiuction  of  this 
great  public  work.     Nor  were  any  active  steps  afterwards  taken 
for  its  prosecution  ;  and   a  strong  feeling  of  indignation,  and  evtM. 
wrath,  now  took  hold  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia.     The  local 
general  elections  in  that  province  were  held  in  May  ;  its  Reform 
government  was  utterly  defeated,  the  opposition,   led  by  Walkem, 
went   back    into    power    with    increased    support ;    and    hostile 
measures,  as  regarded  the  d-1atory  railway  policy  of  the  Dominion 
Cabinet,  were  at  once  inauf^urated.     In  August,  the  Legislature  of 
the  Province  agreed  to  a  resolution,  asking  the  Cro>vn  for  a  separ- 
ation from  Canada,  unless  satisfactory  steps  were  taken  to  fultil 
the  terms  of  union  by  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 

The  Canadian  reign  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  began  in  storm,  it  ended  in  sunshine,  and  might  well 
be  said  to  be  a  brilliant  and  successful  one  throughout.  While 
Parliament  was  still  in  session  both  chambers,  and  both  sides  of 
politics,  united  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  surround  his  approaching 
departure  with  pleasant  memories.  A  joint  address  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  It 
was  read  by  Mackenzie  ;  Macdonald  stood  close  to  him  as  he  did 
so  ;  and  the  other  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  formed  a  semicircle  before  the  throne,  to  endorse  the 
proceeding  by  their  presence  ;  while  fair  women  and  representative 
men  thronged  the  spacious  Senate  chamber.  And  then  came  the 
reply — so  well-conceived,  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion,   so  admir- 
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al)ly  spoken.  The  people  of  Ottawa  thr()Ugh  their  mayor  and 
ald'.u'inen,  also  pi-esciite  1  an  a;ldress,  which  conclnd.ed  with  a  warm 
player  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  Excellency,  and  of  his  "  noble 
consort,"  as  well,  who  had  contributed  so  much  and  so  often,  by 
her  charming  courtesy  as  a  hostess,  to  their  enjoyment  and  plea- 
sure. I5y  half-past  seven  (('clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  /tli  of 
June,  an  imiiKMise  crowd  had  alr«>ady  assembled  at  tin;  steamboat 
wharf,  in  order  tt»  see  their  Excellencies  einl)ark  on  board  the 
/Wf/i'Sfi,  the  water  rout(^  to  Montnvd  having  been  selected.  The. 
parting  was  a  painful  onc^  in  many  ways,  so  closely  had  the  Earl 
and  his  Count«^ss  wound  themselves  around  the  hearts  of  the 
people  ;  and  many  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  A  similar  scene 
oiicuvred  at  Montreal  ;  and,  then,  the  vice-regal  party  passed  down- 
wards to  Quebec,  to  reside  th<n-e  until  th<nr  final  departure  took 
j)lace.  On  the  :37th  of  July,  it  was  otlicially  announced  that  the 
Mar(|uis  of  Lorn*.^,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Queen,  had  been  selected 
by  the  Beaconstield  Cabinet  as  the  new  (Jovernor-CJeneral  of 
Canada.  On  the  19th  of  October,  the  Earl  of  DuflFerin  hnallv  left 
this  country,  amid  such  demonstrations  of  universal  respect  and 
good-will,  from  all  classes  and  all  nationalities,  as  had  never  been 
accorded  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Meanwhile,  the  excitement  of  a  general  .election,  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  swept  across  the  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific — from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia — with  most 
disastrous  results  to  the  Reform  Party  and  the  Mackenzie  Admin- 
istration. Parliament  having  fully  lived  out  its  term  of  five  years, 
had  been  dissolved  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  the  writs  issued  for 
a  new  election.  The  nominations  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
toinber,  and  the  polling  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Mac- 
donald  was  defeated,  in  his  ancient  stronghold  of  Kingston,  by 
Alexander  Gann,  a  wholesale  merchant  of  that  city.  He  was 
elected,  however,  for  Marquette,  in  Manitoba,  by  acclamation  ;  and 
for  Victoria,  British  Coluiub'a,  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred 
votes,  and  decided  to  sit  for  the  latter  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
C.irtwright  was  defeated  'n  his  old  constituency  of  Lennox,  but 
afterwards  found  a  seat  iu  Centre  Huron.  Large  numbers  of  the 
lleform  Party,  dissatisfied  with  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet,  and  regard- 
ing it  as  utterly  unequal  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  public 
alFairs  of  the  country,  availed  themselves  of  the  secret  ballot,  now  in 
us;;  for  the  first  time,  to  turn  it  out  of  power,  ami  so  sacrifice  it  for 
the  general  good.  Mackenzie  and  other  leaders  of  the  Reform 
Party,  had  confidently  anticipated  a  good  working  majority  in 
their  favour  of  at  least  twenty,  and  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
utter  defeat  they  had  experienced.  So  the  Cabinet  determined  not 
to  face  the  new  House  of  Commons,  nor  await  a  formal  "  want  of 
confidence"  motion,  and  resigned,  accordingly,  on  the  16th  of 
October.  On  the  ensuing  day,  DufFerin  sent  for  Macdonald  to 
form  another  administration.  The  task  was  not  a  ditticult  one, 
and     was     fully    accomplished     by    the     18th,     and     the     new 
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Cabinet  was  sworn  in,  by  the  proper  officers,  on  the  same  day.* 
Tlie  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  was 
ahnost  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonalcl  and  his 
Conservative  supporters,  as  it  was  to  the  leaders  of  the  Jlcfocm 
Party  ;  and  it  was  now  fully  realised  that  the  ballot  had  been  an 
important  factor  in  its  accomplishment.  Under  the  old  system  of 
open  voting,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  a  life-long  Conservative, 
or  a  life-long  Reformer,  to  record  his  name  against  his  party. 
Even  if  he  felt  that  it  were  in  the  wrong,  and  pursuing  a  policy 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  dare  not  provoke,  as 
a  rule,  the  personal  odium  which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  hiiu- 
self  by  voting  against  it.  But,  with  the  secret  ballot  in  his  hand, 
he  could  now  safely  coerce  his  party,  and  punish  it  for  its  real  or 
fancied  wrong-doing,  without  losing  his  own  place  in  its  ranks. 
The  ballot  formed  a  new  political  force,  a  new  lever  of  public 
opinion,  a  new  element  of  personal  independence.  While  it 
effectually  weakened  the  tyranny  of  mere  party,  it  taught  the 
aspirant  for  Parliamentary  honours,  that  he  must,  first  of  all 
tilings,  stand  well  with  public  opinion,  and  that  the  old  political 
shibbole*^hs  had  lost  much  of  their  force  and  authority.  In  1871 
the  moral  effect  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Scandal,  and  the  general 
condemnation  that  it  evoked,  had  enabled  the  Reform  Party  to 
win  a  magnificent  victory  at  the  polls.  But  Mackenzie  and  his 
frien<ls  made  a  grave  mistake  in  supposing  tliat  tliis  was  a  victory 
of  their  party,  when  it  was  in  reality  a  victory  oi  public  opinion, 
and  fraught  with  the  lesson  for  them,  that,  if  tliey  would  secure 
themselves  in  authoritj'',  they  must  continue  to  hold  that  opinion, 
forming  as  it  did  the  essential  element  of  success,  solidly  at  tlicii 
side.  They  had  ridden  into  power  under  the  segis  of  banners 
emblazoned  with  mottoes  such  as  "  purity,  retrenchment,  no 
coalition,  wise  legislation,  honest  administration,  down  with 
joljljery,  and  destruction  to  bribery  and  corruption."  But  before  a 
year  had  passed  away  these  pretensions  to  public  virtue,  were,  in 
many  cases,  ruthlessly  torn  aside  by  the  exceedingly  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Reform  candidates,  or  their  friends, 
which  the  election  courts  revealed.  Seat  after  seat  which  they 
had  won  were  declared  vacant  ;  and  the  truth  was  now  establish- 
ed, that  if  the  Conservative  Party  were  corrupt  the  Reform  Party 
was  equally  so,  and  that  one  was  not  a  whit  purer  or  better  than 
the  other.  And  this  truth  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  the 
unsatisfactory  experience  of  every  man,  who  is  at  all  intimately 

*  The  new  Ministry  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

John  A.  Macdonald,  Pieniier  and  Minister  of  Interior  ;  Samuel  L.  Tillcy, 
Finance ;  Charles  TupiJor,  PuMic  Works  ;  H.  L.  Langovin,  Postniaitor- 
General  ;  J.  C.  Aikens,  Secretary  of  State  ;  J.  H.  Pope,  Agriculture  ; 
James  Macdonald,  Just'Vf  •  Mankenzie  Bovvell,  Customs  ;  J.  C.  Pope, 
Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  L.  F.  G.  Baby,  Inland  Revenue  ;  L.  F,  R.  Mjvssoii, 
Militi?  and  Defence;  John  O'Connor,  President  of  Council  ;  R.  D.  Wihnot, 
Speaker  of  Senate,  without  portfolio. 
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acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  Canadian  political  parties. 
While  the  great  body  of  the  electorate  are  unquestH)nably  honest, 
and  always  desirous  to  exercise  the  franchise  legitimately,  there 
exists,  in  every  constituency  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the 
other,  a  small  minority,  wiio  have  little  political,  and  still  less 
moral  principle,  and  care  nothing  about  voting  for  either  candidate 
unless  they  are  paid  for  doing  so.  And,  as  a  rule,  this  is  tiie 
"  reptile  '"'  minority  that  Parliamentary  majorities  very  frequently 
rest  upon,  at  least  when  parties  become  nearly  balanced,  and  public 
opinion  is  not  strongly  moved  by  some  unusual  occurrence 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  a  silvei*  lining  e%'en  to  this  cloud. 
Parliamentary  majorities,  although  fretjutuitly  pnxluced  by  very 
sinister  methods,  have,  under  the  force  of  honest  public  opinion, 
and  the  censorsliip  of  an  acute  and  able  press,  made  most  admir- 
able laws  to  prevent  and  punish  electoral  coiTuption.  But  until 
some  law  is  devised,  which  will  disfranchise  altogether  the  purchas- 
able or  "  reptile  "  elector,  who  always  stands  prepared  to  make 
merchandise  of  his  vote,  there  can  be  no  thorough  purification  of 
the  franchise.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  one  impor- 
tant step  in  this  direction,  would  be  -i  law  compelling  every 
qualified  elector,  who  is  not  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  other 
sutHcient  cause,  to  cast  his  ballot  on  election  day,  or,  at  least, 
disfranchising  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  if  he  fails  to  do  so. 
The  Reform  Party,  in  its  best  days,  when  it  was  led  by  Robert 
Baldwin  or  his  immediate  successors,  had  done  much  for  the 
people  of  Canada,  morally  and  materially,  and  had  well-earned  a 
large  measure  of  their  gratitude.  Its  great  victory  of  1874  had 
restored  it  to  power  with  a  good  deal  of  its  ancient  prestige  and 
authority,  and  much,  accordingly,  was  expected  from  it.  Mackenzie 
had  a  reputation  for  great  political  sagacity,  was  a  consununate 
master  of  detail,  and,  as  a  provincial  nnnister,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  a  decided,  success.  But  the  contracted  groove  in  which  his 
ideas  and  experience  had  hitherto  moved,  rendered  him  unequal  to 
the  safe  guidance  of  the  more  dillicult  Dominion  helm.  Unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  assumed  the  portfolio  of  Pubic  Works,  the 
iiKjst  arduous  of  all  the  administrative!  departments,  which  placed 
at  his  disposal  an  enormous  amount  of  patroiuige.  The  exercise  of 
That  pjitronage  involved  a  most  dilKcult  task,  and  brought  him  into 
contact  with  a  class  of  unscrupulous  men,  anxious  to  make  the 
public  exche(|uer,  in  some  way,  the  avenue  to  wealth  for  themselves. 
Jionest  and  well-meaning,  as  Uv  undoubtedly  was,  the  personal 
supervision  of  an  enormous  amount  of  detj  il.  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  exercise,  did  not  rest  (»n  any  solid  technical  knowledge  or 
training,  and  he,  was,  therefore,  largely  J.t  the  mercy  of  designing 
and  interested  persons,  who  led  him  into  several  serioua  and  com- 
promising mistakes.  At  the  same  time,  he  wholly  lacked  that 
suavity  of  manner  and  sympathetic  humanity,  so  necessary  to  the 
puijlic  man  to  ena})le  him  to  win  support,  and  his  coldness  of 
demeanour   lost    him    many   friends.        The    Reform   Party,    waa 
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undoubtedly,  unfortunate  in  its  lerader,  but  he  was  the  best  one 
available.  Edward  Blake,  with  all  liis  personal  integrity,  with  all 
his  eloquence,  with  all  his  great  abflities  otherwise,  then,  as  now, 
might  well  be  termed  an  unknown  and  vacillating  (quantity  in 
political  life.  No  man,  who  has  ever  appeared  in  Canada,  should 
have  left  his  impress  more  strongly  on  the  public  fortunes  of  his 
country  than  that  gentleman,  and  no  man  could  have  benefited  it 
more,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  nor  have  done  more  to  lift  its 
national  life  to  a  higher  plane.  Everything  was  in  his  favour — 
social  position,  opportunity,  education,  great  natural  abilities,  high 
personal  character,  troops  of  friends.  But  he  lacked  the  moral 
courage,  the  tact,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  resolute  will,  the 
self-sacriticing  patriotisui  so  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
right  course  at  the  right  time  ;  and  the  intellectual  giant,  who 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  so  many  of  his  f(;llows,  dwarfed 
himself  into  a  political  pessimist,  prone  to  see  shadows  where  he 
could  have  made  a  horizon  of  sunshine,  .and  was  literally  lost  to  his 
country,  and  almost  to  its  history,  in  the  exclusive,  and,  we  might 
add,  unpleasant  cloud  in  which  he  saw  lit  to  envelop  himself  so 
often. 

But,  independently  of  all  other  adverse  causes,  the  railway  and 
financial  policy  of  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet  was  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory to  the  public.  Without  seriously  compromising  its  free- 
trade  ideas,  a  reasonable  measure  of  incidental  protection  might 
have  been  given  to  Canadian  manufactures,  and  the  rising  indus- 
tries of  the  country  shielded  from  unfair  American  conipetition, 
which  then  sought,  ami  still  seeks,  ^o  monopolise  our  markets  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  home  production.  But  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet 
treated  the  idea  of  protection  of  any  kind  with  scorn,  its  ad\ocates 
with  scant  courtesy,  and  thus  awoke  the  hostility  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other.  This 
proved  a  most  unfortunate  course,  not  only  for  the  Mackenzie 
Cabinet,  but,  also,  for  the  country  at  large.  It  i/peneU  the  door 
for  the  extreme  pi'otectionist  policy  of  the  Macdonald  administra- 
tion, shrewdly  framed  by  the  skilful  ojiportunist  at  its  head  to  hit 
the  popular  humour  of  the  hour,  and  thus  lift  himself  into  oriice— 
the  great  object  sought  to  be  achieved.  That  policy  also  ignored 
the  wise  and  happy  medium  on  which,  alone,  can  rest  the  enduring 
prosperity  of  any  country,  young  or  nld,  "  for  extremes  are  danger- 
ous "  in  matters  of  a  fiscal  nature  as  well  as  in  other  directions. 
It  took  a  larger  revenue  from  the  people  than  they  could  afford  to 
pay,  created  surpluses  which  had  to  be  reduced  by  unwise  expendi- 
ture on  projects  wliich  could  produce  no  adequate  return,  and 
placed  a  load  on  the  back  of  this  country  under  which  it  is  now 
sti'ggering.  But  it  did  more.  In  developing  the  protectionist, 
idea  too  strongly  it  has  excited  the  hostility  of  our  next-door 
neighbours,  the  logical  outcome  of  which  hostility  is  the  McKiidey 
Bill,  and  other  unfriendly  and  even  harsh  legislation. 
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rpHE  new  (xOvernor-General  or  Canada,  came  of  anancient  Scottish 
-L  lineage  of  exalted  rank,  and  surrounded  with  historical 
memories  of  surpassing  interest.  Nine  Dukes  and  ten  Earls  of 
Argyle  lead  back  to  1457,  when  the  title  first  sprang  into  existence, 
among  whom  were  several  great  statesmen,  and  high  officers  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Kingdoms.  The  present  Duke  of  Argyle  is 
at  once  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  an  able  writer,  with  a  full 
share  of  the  intellect  of  even  the  greatest  of  his  ancestors.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  was  born  in  1845,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  married,  in  1^71,  to  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Louise,  an  amiable  and  gifted 
women,  who'^^e  artistic  pencil  has  enriched  various  Canadian  illus- 
trated publications,  and  who  has  otherwise  loft  so  many  pleasant 
moinories  behind  her  in  this  country.  Queen  Vi^i-uiia,  ir.  hor  o»vn 
sweet  motherly  way,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  future  husband 
of  lier  daughter  to  the  people  of  England.  In  her  journal  of  "  Life 
ill  the  Highlands,"  when  her  cup  of  happiness  ^vas  full  to  the  brim, 
she  describes  the  Marquis  of  Lornc  "  as  just  two  years  old  ;  a  dear, 
white,  fat,  fair,  little  fellow,  with  reddish  hair,  but  very  delicate 
features,  like  both  his  father  and  uiother-— a  merry  •iikI  indepen- 
d(>iit  child.  He  had  a  black  velvet  (h'CvSS,  with  v.  sporran  scarf,  and 
Highland  bonnet."  That  pretty  womanly  picture,  so  true  to  life, 
was  sketched  in  1(S47.  The  Princess  liouise  did  not  make  her 
babyhood  bow  to  the  people  of  England  until  the  following  year. 
Owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  the  departure  for  Oanada  of  the 
new  (fOvernor-General  was  delayed  until  the  14th  of  November, 
wJHMi  he  .sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Allan  steamship  Surinntinv, 
which  had  been  specially  chartered  for  tiie  conveyance  of  himself  and 
his  suite.  The  rude  and  boisterous  winter  winds  displayed  as  little 
tenderness  for  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  as  for  humbler  people, 
and  lasiied  the  Atlantic  into  such  angry  waves,  that  the  S<irmalian 
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had  a  tempestuous  voyage  aii  the  way,  from  land  to  land.  Mean- 
while extensive  preparations  were  being  made,  at  every  important, 
centre  of  population  along  the  railway  route,  from  Halifax  to 
Ottawa,  for  the  reception  of  the  vice-regal  party.  Expectation  ran 
high,  and  now  that  the  "  Campbells  were  coming,"  and  royalty  as 
well,  Canadians  of  every  description,  at  last  knit  well  together  by 
the  fortunate  Dufferin  administration,  felt  bound  to  accord  tin? 
most  fitting  welcome  in  their  power.  Down  by  the  sea,  especially, 
the  reception  preparations  were  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
On  the  18th  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arrived  at 
Halifax,  in  the  iron-clad  man-of-war,  the  Mack  Prince,  to  be  ready 
to  welcome  his  sister  and  her  husband.  He  found  that  the  rest  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  had  already  assembled,  in  the  noble 
harbour  of  the  Nova  Scotia  capital,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  ii3rd,  the  Sarmatian,  now 
nine  days  out,  at  last  made  her  appearance,  and  dropped  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  St.  George's  Island,  Sunday  passed  quietly  ovei-, 
and  on  Monday,  at  one  o'clock,  the  official  landing  took  place.  As 
the  ISarmatian  steamed  slowly  betv/een  the  double  line  of  men-of- 
war,  their  yards  were  manned  by  cheering  sailors,  and  their  royal 
salutes  thundered  over  the  harbour,  to  be  repeated  by  battery  after 
battery  on  shore.  The  landing  took  place  at  the  dockyard  wharf, 
where  a  commemorative  stone  marks  the  Prince  of  Wales'  arrival 
in  1860.  There  were  evergreens,  and  flowers,  and  flags,  and 
triumphal  arches  in  every  direction ;  and  a  brilliant  gathering  of 
officers  in  full  uniform,  ministeis  of  state,  and  legal  and  civic 
dignitaries,  to  welcome  the  representative  of  the  Crown  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Queen.  And,  then,  an  enormous  procession,  a  mile 
and-a-half  long,  composed  of  naval  and  military  officers.  Dominion 
Cabinet  ministers,  members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House  of  Cuiii- 
mons,  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  of  numerous  societies,  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic,  passed  along,  amid  the  cheering  multi- 
tudes, to  the  Parliament  building,  where  the  Governor-General  was 
sworn  in,  and  the  addresses  of  welcome  presented.  The  public 
celebration  lasted  for  two  days  and  nights.  It  comprised  a  ball,  a 
levee,  a  vast  torch-light  procession,  miles  on  miles  of  lights,  numer- 
ous transparencies,  dozens  of  illuminated  arches,  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  The  loyal  city  literally  ran  riot  with  joy.  On 
the  27th,  shortly  befoio  mid-day,  the  vice  tigal  party  resumed  its 
progress  westward  by  special  train  ;  and,  at  every  stopping  place 
on  the  line,  there  weiv.  vast  greeting  crowds  of  people,  public 
addresses,  handsome  decorations.  The  reception  at  Montreal 
almost  rivalled  that  at  Halifax  ;  and  Ottawa  and  home  were  at 
length  safely  reached  on  the  2nd  of  December,  amid  a  wintry  storm 
of  cold  sleet  and  rain. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  February.     On  motion 

of    Sip    John    A.  Macdonald,    seconded     by   his   Finance 
1879.    Minister,   Doctor  J.   G.   Blanchet,   member  for  Levis,  was 

elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  opposi- 
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tiou.  On  the  following  day^  the  Governor-CJeneral,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  Louise,  came  in  state  to  the  Senate  chamber  to 
deliver  his  opening  speech.  It  first  paragraph  told  his  jirratitioa- 
tion,  at  having  been  selected  by  Her  Mfijesty  for  the  high  and 
important  office  he  now  tilled,  expressed  his  own  thanks  for  the 
reception  he  had  received,  and  the  thanks  of  th«.  Queen  for  the 
"  loyal,  generous,  and  kindly  manner"  in  which  the  people  of 
Canada  had  welcomed  her  daughter.  After  dealing  with  some 
routine  matters,  he  stated  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  press  for  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  tluj  Pacific 
Railway,  and  thus  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  British 
Columbia.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  address,  in  reply,  and 
when  the  House  of  Commons  had  fairly  settled  down  to  business, 
the  question  of  the  dismissal  of  the  De  Boucherville  Cabinet,  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  was  again  taken  up,  and  a 
motion  condemning  the  proceeding  was  carried  by  136  to  51.  It 
was  a  strict  party  vote,  and  showed  the  great  strength  of  the 
Government.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  Premier  informed  the 
House,  that  the  Cabinet  had  advised  the  dismissal  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Letellier,  for  his  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  ev">n(luct. 
liut  the  Governor-General,  in  the  absence  of  all  precedent  to  guide 
him,  had  decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  its  consideration  and  instructions.  The  reply  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary  was  to  the  efiect,  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment  had  full  power,  under  the  59th  section  of  the  Jk'itish  North 


America    Act,   to 


dismiss   a    lieutenant-governor 


for 


cause,   anc 


instructed  the  Governor-General  to  be  guided  l)y  the  counsel  of  his 
i-esponsible  advisers.  On  the  25th  of  J  uly,  the  necessary  "  Order 
ill  Council  "  was  passed,  and  Letellier  was  dismissed  from  otftce. 
When  it  is  recollected,  that  he  was  politically  opposed  to  the  De 
Boucherville  Cabinet,  that  he  had  permitted  the  legislation,  to 
which  he  afterwards  objected,  to  pass  unchallenged,  at  the  first, 
and  dismissed  his  Cabinet  for  what,  at  the  worst,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  error  of  judgment,  and  while  still  commanding  a  large 
uiajority  in  the  Legislature,  there  can  be  no  (luestion  that  his 
conduct  was  wholly  unconstitutional,  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
responsible  government,  and  met  with  its  well-merited  punishment. 
The  case,  however,  such  as  it  was,  could  only  have  arisen  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and,  since  the  era  of  coloni;d  r(!sp()nsible 
government  has  set  in,  has  had  no  counterpart  elsewhere. 

On  the  14tli  of  March,  the  Pinanct^  Minister  submitted  his 
annual  statement  in  the  Connnons.  He  first  compared  tiu^  exist- 
ini,'  state  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  commerce  of  tlu^  country,  with 
lliinr  condition  in  1873,  wIkmi  he  made  his  former  l)udget  spetich. 
There  was  then,  he  said,  a  steady  and  increasing  revenue,  a  coi'res- 
))onding  decrease  in  taxation,  and  every  prospect  of  the  Pacific 
Jlailway  being  constructed  ;  the  farmers  were  contented  and  doing 
Well,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country  prospering.  JJut  a 
change  of   Government  had  taken  place,  and  a  change  of  policy  ; 
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and  ruin  and  disaster  had  overtaken  every  industry  and  <*vcry 
branch  of  trade.  He  stated  that  the  true  deficit  for  the  preceding 
year  was  $2,400,000.  Owing  to  the  trade  policy  of  the  Mackenzie 
Cabinet,  which  had  unduly  favoured  the  United  States,  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  which,  in  1873,  had  stood  for  the  fiscal 
year  at  $63,000,976,  had,  in  1878,  declined  to  .$37,431,000  ;  while 
the  imports  from  the  United  States,  which,  in  1873,  had  amounted 
to  $54,283,072,  had,  in  1878,  only  fallen  to  $48,631,739.  The 
proposed  new  tariff,  which  gave  incidental  protection  to  manu- 
facturers, might  be  said  to  have  a  twenty  per  cent,  average  all 
round,  with  a  large  free  list  ;  and  v  is  so  framed  as  to  increase  the 
revenue  by  some  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  anticipated  receipts 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  were  put  at  .$24,102,000,  the  expendi- 
ture at  $23,500,000.  The  tariff,  on  the  whole,  had  been  skilfully 
framed,  was  not  an  unreasonable  one,  and  gave  a  fair  and  necessary 
amount  of  incidental  protection  to  manufacturers,  who  were  also 
largely  accorded  the  benefit  of  free  raw  material.  It  was  eventu- 
ally adopted  by  the  House  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Finance  Minister,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  "  National  Policy,"' 
and  appeared  to  give  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Eveii 
Professor  (xoldwin  Smith,  now  domiciled  at  Toronto,  gave  it  a 
qualified  approbation.  "  As  a  whole,"  said  he,  "  the  tariff  may  bo 
said  to  be  the  necessary  fiscal  outcome  of  a  political  situation,  to 
which  England  is  the  chief  party,  and  from  which  she  reaps  the 
advantages  of  an  imperial  position.  That  anything  which  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation  can  have  proceeded  from 
want  of  kind  and  cordial  feeling  toward  the  mother  country,  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose.  Such  a  feeling  pervades  not 
only  the  Conservatives  who  have  framed  the  tariff,  but  all  English- 
men who  dwell  here,  and  is  not  weakest,  perhaps,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  talk  about  it  least.  The  Governors-General  who  claim 
credit  for  cultivating  it  might  as  well  claim  credit  for  cultivating 
the  tendency  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  to  run  towards  the  sea. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  tariff,  following  close  upon  recent  ova- 
tions, may  serve  to  teach  our  English  friends  that  the  effects  of 
mere  rhetoric  are  not  deep  or  sutticient  to  make  an  industrial 
counnunity  indifferent  to  its  bread."  But  in  England,  so  long  and 
so  fully  committed  to  a  free-trade  policy,  the  new  Canadian  tariff 
was  widely  condemned.  John  Bright,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  »»f 
Kichard  Cobden,  and  became  his  successor  m  the  apostleship  of 
free-trade,  made  pointed  enquiries  from  ministers,  in  .the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  about  it ;  to  be  told  that  the  Canadian  people 
were  their  own  mastej's  in  the  matter.  The  London  ThnrH,  while 
admitting  that  the  Dominion  had  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  what- 
ever commercial  policy  it  pleased,  expressed  its  regret  that  it 
should  weigh  its  young  shoulders  down  with  a  fiscal  system  that 
belonged  to  a  past  age.  But  Bright  and  the  Timt>n  looked  at  the 
(juestioii  from  a  purely  English  stand-point,  and  knew  little 
about  the  persistent  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  stamp 
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out    of    existence    the    struggling    industries    of     this    country. 

On  tliM  10th  of  May.  Tupper,  nov/  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
announced  the  railway  policy  of  the  Cabinet  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions ;  the  seventh  of  which  provided,  that  one  hundred  million 
acres  of  land  be  set  apart  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  be  vested  in  coniniissioners,  who  would  have  authority  to 
sell  it  at  not  less  than  two  <lollars  per  acre.  Mackenzie  moved  a 
t(»iidenmatory  amendment,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  115 
t(t  37.  The  dismissal  of  Letellier,  the  new  tariff,  the  fresh  scheme 
for  tiie  construction  of  the  Pacitic  Railway,  formed  the  principal 
features  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  1879.  Seveial  useful 
liiils,  of  a  routine  character,  were  passed  as  the  session  progressed, 
and  the  House  was  prorc>gued  on  the  15th  of  May. 

As  the  summer  wore  away,  fresh  steps  had  ti»  be'taken  to  as.sist 
the  Indians  of  the  North-West.  The  American  railway  system  had 
at  length  penetrated  to  the  haunts  of  t.e  great  Buffalo  herds,  and 
brought  troops  of  amateur  hunters,  armed  with  the  deadly  breech- 
loader, down  upon  them  ;  and  their  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
utter  extermination  ensued.  Their  bleaching  bones  soon  whitened 
the  desert  for  hundreds  of  m^les  in  every  direction ;  and  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  plains,  now  deprived  of  their  chief  source  of 
f(M)d-supply,  were  presently  threatened  witli  famine.  In  the 
winter  of  1878-9,  the  danger  of  actual  wide-spread  starvation 
became  so  grave,  that  the  Government,  although  not  bound  to  do 
so  by  any  treaty  engagement,  had,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to 
supply  them  with  large  quantities  of  food.  It  was  now  determin- 
ed to  meet  this  new  ditKculty  more  fully,  by  inducing  the  Indians 
to  settle  pei'manently  on  cheii"  reservations,  learn  to  become 
fanners,  and  thus  be  in  .a  position  to  grow  food  supplies  for  them- 
selves. Twenty  practical  agriculturists,  from  the  older  provinces, 
woro  sent  to  the  North-West  to  establish  model  farnis  among  the 
Indians.  This  plan  has,  on  the  whole,  Vjeen  fairly  successful  ;  and, 
at  the  present  day,  many  of  the  tribes  grow  suflicient  crops  for 
tlu'ii-  own  consumption.  Sitting  Bull  still  remained  on  the  Cana- 
'lian  side  of  the  line,  but  his  following  had  gieatly  diminished, 
owing  to  small  bands  of  stragglei's  fretjuently  deserting  his  camp, 
crossing  the  boundary  line  in  search  of  food,  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  American  Indian  agency  stations.  In  June,  an 
international  money  order  system  was  established  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  On  the  2C)th  of  July,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  proceeded  to  England,  and  there  received  his  appointment 
as  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council.  On  the  oth  of  .August, 
a  cyclone,  half  a  mile  in  width,  suddenly  descended,  like  a  destroy- 
ing angel,  on  New  Brunswick,  and  carried  desti'uction  and  death 
ill  its  train.  Independently  of  the  great  loss  of  pul-lic  propei'ty, 
lierst)nal  property  of  the  value  of  at  least  8100,000  v/as  destroyed. 
•Much  distress  ensued,  to  relieve  which  a  subscription  was  at  once 
<»l'cned  Jit  St.  John.  As  the  autunm  approached,  the  Governor- 
<^<ciieral   and    his    wife   descended    to  Quebec,    to  meet  a  cordial 
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welcome  from  its  citizens.  The  Princess  Louise  laid  the  found.i 
tion  stone  of  the  Kent  Gate,  in  memory  of  her  grandfatlicf.  in 
September  the  viee-regal  party  proceeded  to  Toronto,  in  onhjr  to 
open  the  exhibition  there,  and  to  meet  with  a  most  enthusiastic 
rec(;ption.  A  vast  concourse  of  strangers  filled  the  city.  Loriu' 
street,  so  named  after  the  Governor-General,  was  carpeted  with 
crimson  cloth  ;  and  as  the  Maniuis  and  Princess  passed  onward, 
6000  school  children  sang  the  "  Campbells  are  coming"  and  "  Can- 
ada's Welcome."  JJalls  ai.d  state  dinners  followed  ;  and  Toronto 
was  almost  beside  itself  with  joy  at  having  the  daughter  ()f  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  as  visitors..  By -and-by  the  autumn  merged 
into  winter  ;  and,  presently,  the  new  year  made  its  appearance,  bui 
without  bringing  any  events  of  importance  to  chronicle. 

By  way  of  preparation  for  the  approaching  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, several  changes  now  took  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
1880.  Masson,  owing  to  ill-health,  resigned  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Militia,  and  took  the  «Jasier  post  of  President  of 
the  Privy  Council.  O'Connor  beconie  Postmaster-general,  and 
Campbell  Minister  of  Militia.  Parliament  met  on  the  12th  of 
February.  Among  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  opening  speech, 
were  the  (existing  distress  in  Ireland,  tlie  increased  immigration 
into  Canada,  the  progress  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tlus 
benefit  resulting  from  the  "  National  Policy  "  in  promoting  domestic 
manufactures.  Rills  were  to  be  introduced,  providing  for  Civil 
Service  reform,  the  consolidation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws, 
the  improvement  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  relating  to  the 
Mounted  Police  Force,  the  North- West  Indians,  anl  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  representative  of  the  Dominion  in  England. 
Mackenzie,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  characterised  the  speech  as 
a  deception,  condemned  the  poverty  of  the  legislation  progranmie, 
and  demurred  to  the  statement  relating  to  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  new  tariff.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  offered  no  amend- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  the  address  passed 
without  a  division. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  Finance  Minister  made  his  budget 
speech.  He  defended  the  National  Policy,  declared  that  it  had 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  raised  its  credit  abroad, 
and  discriminated  in  favour  of  the  Mother  Country  and  against  tlie 
United  States.  He  jUso  stated,  that  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country  had  sensibly  improved,  and 
submitted  figures  to  the  House,  sliowing  that  these  industries  now 
gave  work  to  ten  thousand  persons  who  had  no  employment  befoic. 
These  statements  were  sturdily  challenged  by  the  Opposition, 
whi)  atlirmed  that  the  National  Policy  had  not  benefited  the  coun- 
try, and  had  not  increased  employment  for  the  working  man  ;  but 
had.    on  the  contrary,  increased  the  cost   of  living   without   any 


compensation,    and    thus   forced    numbers    of  people  i<^ 

to  the   United  States.     The  debate  was  an  acrimonious 

one,  and  lasted  for  several  days,  but  it  finally  terminated  without 
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iiMV  .iinoiitlinont  boin<^  ofTor'e.l ;  the  cliiof  object  oi  Muckoiizic  and 
his  tVionds  being  to  get  their  opinions  fully  before  the  country, 
tlirough  the  in(!ilium  of  the  pn^ss.  The  Opposition  was  strong  in 
debating  power,  but  weak  nuiiKM-ically,  and  thei-efore  prudently 
;idvoi(h3d  making  useless  Hinendinents,  which  wert;  sure  to  be  voted 
down.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Mac:kenzie  moved  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  for  having  advised  the  refercMiee  of  the 
Letellier  case  to  the  Home  Authorities,  which  he  held  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  principles  of  responsible  government.  Aftei-  h 
brief  debate  the  motion  was  lost  on  a  vote  of  119  to  49. 

During  the  session,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  increase, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  million  dollars,  of  the  issue  of  Domini* »n 
Bank  Notes."*^  Against  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this  issue,  gold  and 
Dominion  securities,  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  were  to  be  held. 
For  the  remaining  seventy-tive  per  cent.,  the  Finance  Minister  was 
to  hold  Dominion  debentures,  issued  by  authority  of  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  measure  met  with  a  good  deal  of  Opposition  censure, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  was  stigmatised  as  a  virtual 
inflation  of  the  currency,  and  lacking  a  proper  gold  basis.  Hut 
although  the  principle  of  the  Bill  might  be  regarded  as  unsound, 
the  amount  involved  was  too  small  to  disturb  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  led  to  no  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its 
paper  money  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  sensildy  relieved  the 
existing  depression.  The  financial  world  calmly  came  to  the  just 
conclusion,  that  the  Dominion  promises  to  pay  were  ([uite  as  good 
foi'  twenty  million  dollars  as  they  were  for  twelve.  And  there  the 
matter  finally  rested,  and  the  pessimistic  predictions  of  alarmists 
remained  unfulfilled.  Another  bill  was  passed,  providing  "  for  the 
apj)ointment  of  a  Resident  Representative  agent  for  Canada  in  the 
United  Kingdom,"!  who  was  to  "  perform  such  duties,  as  might  be 
conferred  upon,  and  assigned  to  him,  by  the  Governor  m  Council." 
and  have  a  salar"  of  ten  thcmsand  dollars  per  annum.  Undtn*  this 
act  Hir  A.  T.  (  oecame  the  first  High  Commissioner  in  England. 
A  bill  legalisinj,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  passed  the 
Connnons  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  on  a  vote 
of  .33  to  31,  to  become  law,  however,  at  a  later  period.  Among 
the  money  g"ants,  made  during  the  session,  was  onu  for  J?  100,000 
to  relieve  the  prevailing  <l':t;ess  in  Ireland.  Untaught  by  the 
terrible  state  of  things,  which  followed  the  iivkt  poiato  rot  there,  in 
1845,  its  people  had  again  come  to  rely  on  that  esculent  as  their 
principal  article  of  food.  It  failed  them  in  1879  precisely  as  it  <lid 
before,  although  not  over  as  great  an  extent,  and  a  second  period  of 
dii-e  distress  ensued.  In  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  grant,  a 
still  larger  sum  was  raised  by  public  and  private  subscriptions, 
throughout  the  Dominion,  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-afflicted 
districts  of  Ir(4i:nd.      A   special  claim,    set   up   iu    behalf  of  the 

*  Vide  43  Victoria,  Chapter   13. 
t  F«ir^  43  Victoria,  Chapter  11. 
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Miiritimo  Proviiioos,  t«j  a  sliaro  of  tlu;  five  jiiRl-a-li;ilf  iuillii)ii  tisli 
erie.s'  indomiiity.  paid  by  tlu;  Lriiitcd  States,  was  votod  down  hy  a 
majority  of  {'H\  to  30.  Tlu;  PrtMuicr,  whilt;  admit  ting  that  thosi!  l*ni 
vinccs  wero  entitled  to  a  fair  consideration  of  tiieir  claim,  said  tlicv 
had  no  rij^lit  to  a  special  appnjpri.-ition.  The  coasts  of  the  Dominion 
lielonged  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  it  was  all  taxed  alike  for  llie 
protection  of  the  fisheries,  maintenance  of  liglits,  and  so  forth,  thc^ 
award  belonged  to  all  Canada  ami  not  to  any  piirticular  part  of  it. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  MacktMizie  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House, 
and  formally  announced  that  ho  withdrew  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Opposition,  and  from  thenceforth  he  would  act  and  speak  «»nly 
for  himself.  Broken  in  spirit  by  utter  defeat,  and  shattered  in 
liealth  by  too  close  an  application  to  his  duties  while  in  olHce,  his 
party  I  ad  recently  grown  restive  under  his  leadership,  and,  un- 
grateful for  his  past  successes,  now  stood  prepared  to  depose  him, 
if  he  could  not  have  been  got  rid  of  in  any  other  way.  He  fully 
guaged  the  gathering  storm,  avoided  its  force  by  resignation,  and 
iJIake  pre.sently  occupied  the  vacated  leadership.  Precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  Robert  Baldwin,  the  Reform  Party  of  Canada  again 
showed  itself  capable  of  ingratitude  of  tlui  baser  sort.  On  the  7tli 
of  May,  after  a  passage  of  a  number  of  well-considered  and  neces- 
sary measures.  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  painful  news  of  the  death  of  Geoi-ge 
Brown,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  awoke  a  very  general 
an<l  profound  feeling  of  sorrow  throughout  the  Dominion.  Tlic 
man  who  had  so  long  and  so  ably  directed  the  most  potent  organ  of 
public  opinion  whicli  had  as  yet  arisen  in  Canada,  and  who  had 
made  and  unmade  so  many  ministei-s  of  the  Crown,  was  at  length 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  On  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month  (»f 
March,  a  diminutive  printer  named  George  Bennett,  who  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  on  the  (>lnhp.,  Ijut  discharged  by  the  fore- 
man for  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  his  work,  went  to  Mr.  Brown's 
office  for  a  certificate  of  character,  which  he  insisted,  with  muili 
vehemence  of  manner  and  language,  on  at  once  getting.  This 
being  refused,  Bennett  drew  a  revolver,  but,  as  he  was  about  to 
discharge  it,  Mr.  Brown  seized  his  wrist,  and  turned  the  weapon 
downwards,  so  that  the  ball  struck  him  in  the  left  thigh.  Several 
persons  at  once  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the  wounded  man,  and 
Bennett  was  promptly  seized,  and  handed  over  to  the  authorities, 
to  be  afterwards  tried  and  executed  for  what  eventually  proved  to 
be  murder.  Mr.  Brown  never  recovered  from  the  injury  he  hail 
sustained,  and  finally  passed  from  mortality  to  immortality,  just 
befor§  the  day-break  of  a  lovely  May  morning  had  begun  to  light 
up  the  eastern  horizon.  After  the  few  first  days  of  his  illness, 
there  had  come  periods  of  delirium  and  mental  darkness  otherwise. 
But,  in  his  lucid  moments,  he  evinced  that  spirit  of  resignation  in 
his  dire  affliction,  and  hope  in  the  future,  which  showed  the  genuine 
Christian  man.  Two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  his  clergyman,   Dr.   (ireig,   and  the  members  of  his 
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family  ;  spoke  frooly  to  f'  '  his  faith  iind  hopo  ;  poured  out  his 

soul  to  his  Miikcf  id  fuh  .•in.  .eiit  praycM-,  and  aftcrwanls  joiiit'd, 

with  the  sorrowing,'  .i,M'oup,  in  singiii;^  that  heautiful  hvnui, 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  There  was  no  sting  in  death  foi-  him,  and  no 
vittory  in  the  grave  !  He  was  unconscious  for  several  days  befort! 
his  final  tMid  came,  and  at  hist  passed  away  in  peace.* 

(loorge  Brown  had  many  faults  and  many  failings,  just  like  all 
iiu'ii  of  strong  will  and  deciiU'd  character,  but  he  had  many  noble 
(pialities  also,  and  did  a  vast  amount  of  valuabh;  woik  for  his 
adopted  country.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  stood  among  its  fore- 
most men,  ami  necessarily  tills  a  large  place  in  its  history.  His 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  his  honest  and  open  avowal  of 
opinion  on  every  public  question  of  any  importance  which  arose, 
necessarily  naade  him  many  foes,  and  prevented  him  from  occupy- 
ing that  position,  as  a  Parliamentary  leader,  which  his  great  abili- 
ti(!S  so  eminently  fitted  him  for.  He  had  to  learn  the  lesson,  that 
tin;  exercise  of  the  dual  power  of  the  controller  of  a  great  news- 
piiper  and  of  a  public  administrator,  is  as  impossible  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  elsewhere  ;  and  that  the  one  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
obstr'uction  to  the  other.  But,  in  any  event,  his  grea;  strength 
lay  in  his  editorial  life,  a  fact  which  he  at  length  appeared  to 
realise  more  fully  ;  and  if  he  were  at  times  a  bitter  enemy,  and  the 
most  trenchant  foe  of  administrative  corruption  of  every  sort,  he 
was  also  a  fast  friend.  During  his<lay  he  tille  I  an  advanced  place 
in  th(!  public  life  of  Canada,  and,  in  some  measure,  sacriticed  him- 
self on  the  altar  of  its  welfai'e.  But  he  can  never  cease  to  live  in 
its  history.  Old  friends,  and  old  foes  as  well,  gathered  to  his 
funeral — to  mourn  his'loss,  at  his  grave,  as  a  national  calamity. 
Pf'solutions  of  condolence  and  sympathy  came  to  his  atHicted 
family  from  public  bodies  of  every  description — from  munici[)al 
corporations  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  universities 
and  other  seats  of  learning,  from  the  Cobden  Club  of  England, 
from  religious  fraternities,  from  white  people  all  over  the  land, 
from  people  of  colour  as  well.  Pour  years  afterwards,  a  Hno 
statue,  subscribed  for  by  over  four  thousand  of  his  friends,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  and  unveiUnl 
by  his  friend  and  biographer,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 

But  while  the  peaceful  death-bed  of  this  tribune  of  the  psople 
was  casting  its  shadows  of  sorrow  over  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
wild  scenes  of  riot  and  disorder  prevailed  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Quebec.  The  two  ship  labourers'  unions  there  had  fallen  foul  of 
one  another,  and  hostile  encounters  took  pi  ice,  in  which  a  numl>er 
of  persons  were  seriously  injured.  The  bayonets  of  the  militiry 
vindicated  lawful  authority  in  the  open  streets,  but  the  war  still 
went  on  elsewhere,  although  in  a  more  desultory  manner,  and  many 
members  of  the  rival  organizations   vvere  cruelly  beaten  at  every 

*  Mackenzie's  Life  of  the  Hon.  (reorge  Brown,  pp.  143,  144. 
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opportunity.  'I'lut  Ix-lli^'crcnts  all  holctiigcd  to  tluj  lloiimn  Catholic 
communion,  so  tlu3  chutrii  prcscMitly  .st»^p[)t'«l  into  tin;  bitNicli,  ami 
fulminatcMl  its  maledictions  against  oilcuiders.  On  Sunday,  the  Kith 
of  May,  Arcliliislioj)  Tascliei-eau,  sinci!  clovatcd  to  the  cai'dinalatc, 
caused  a  mand(!inrnt  to  !)(;  read  in  all  tlu!  city  churches,  thrciaten- 
inj^  with  (!X(;'»mniunicati((n  any  member  of  his  Mock,  "who  should 
attack,  or  conspin;  to  attack,  any  p(!rson  belonging  to  a  labour 
soci(^ty  or  otherwise,  or  any  meml)er  of  his  family,  because  such 
person  works,  has  worked,  or  is  willing  to  work  at  a  price  which 


he  thinks  fit."     Th 


>f 


)lished  wh 


excommunication  accon  ^ 
the  law  and  the  bayonet  had  failed  to  effect,  and  peace  and  good 
order  again  pnivailed.  As  the  year  wore  away,  a  struggle  of 
another  character  t(jok  plfi.ce  at  Montreal,  which  nsvived  the 
memories  of  Laval,  and  the  days  of  the  Old  Kcyitw,  when  th«e 
clerical  ordc^r  so  largely  controlled  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
i\w  peoj)le,  and  when  fast  young  men  sought  freedom  from  priestly 
restr.iint  in  the  imnuMisity  of  the  forest  wilderness,  and  among  its 
Indian  tril)es.  IJishop  Fabre,  who  saw,  or  w^  least  supposed  Xw 
saw,  some  Satanic  intluence  in  t\w  (existing  fashions  of  womanly 
apparel,  forl)ade  the  female  part  of  his  Hock  to  ap}»ear  on  the 
public  streets  without  wearing  a  cape  or  a  shawl,  as  the  too  free 
display  of  the  natural  curves  of  their  persons  was  improper  and 
even  immoral.  At  the  same  time,  he  forbid  nuns  to  shake  hands 
with  any  man,  even  with  theii-  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  or  to 
give  visitors  at  their  c<jnvents  any  refreshments;  while  pi-ivate 
theatricals  were  positively  forbidden.  But  this  episcopal  attempt, 
to  put  the  dial-hand  of  time  backwards  for  two  centuries,  »mded  in 
total  failure.  In  Kne  weather,  the  women  of  Montreal  continued 
t'j  ignore  c:ip3s  anil  shawls  as  much  as  ever.  Bishop  Fabre  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and  were  still  as  much  given  tu  exhibit 
their  lythe  and  shapely  (igures  on  the  streets  as  their  more  heretic 
sisters  elsewhere.  Tiie  dressmaker  and  fashion,  in.  their  case, 
proved  a  more  pot(Mit  authority  than  the  church,  which  was  ccun- 
polled,  eventually,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  the  29th  of  Jutus,  at  a  political  pic-nic  held  at  the  little 
village  of  Bath,  in  the  County  of  Lennox,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
announced  that  his  (Tovernment  was  about  to  discontinue  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Railway  as  a  publir;  work,  and  revert  to 
the  original  plan  of  giving  it  to  a  company.  In  the  month  of  July 
he  proceeded  to  England,  with  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  and,  on  the  IGth  of  Septem- 
ber, it  was  publicly  announced,  that  a  contract  had  been  entered 
into  with  certain  capitalists  of  London,  Paris  and  New  York.  As 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  this  contract  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  House  was  summon- 
ed to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  on  the  9th  of  December. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  this  contract,  to  the  failure 
of  the  usual  food-supply  of  the  Indians  of  the  North- West,  who  no 
longer  had  the  buffalo  herds  to  fall  back  upon,  to  the  success  of  tin; 
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National  Policy  in  promotinj?  manufactures,  and  inoroasin;j,  at  the 
same  time,  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion.  The  address,  in  reply, 
was  disposed  of  at  a  sin^jle  sitting.  Blake  wittily  complained  that 
the  Government  tm)k  most  of  the  credit  to  themselves  for  the 
recent  bountiful  harvest,  and  allowed  very  little  to  Providence, 
denounced  the  benefits  saul  to  be  conferred  by  the  National  Policy, 
and  stated  that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  makii.j^'  known  to  the 
public  the  terms  of  the  new  Pacific  Railway  contract.  Its  full 
text  was  laid  before  the  House  next  day.  On  behalf  of  the 
(fovernment  it  was  signed  by  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, and,  on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  by  George  Stephen  and 
Duncan  Mclntyre  of  Montreal,  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
R.  B.  Angus  and  James  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul,  Morton,  Rose  iV  Co. 
of  London,  and  Kohn,  Reinach  <k  Co.  of  Paris.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, the  company  was  to  receive  a  subsidy  in  money  of  $25,000,- 
000,  and  25,000,000  million  acres  of  land,  that  part  of  the  line 
under  construction  on  completion,  the  right  to  import  all  necessary 
material  free  of  duty,  the  road  bed  and  land  for  stations  free  of 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  covenanted  to  construct 
the  line  within  ten  years  from  date  of  contract  ;  and  equip,  main- 
tain, and  operate  it  for  all  time.  The  road,  in  all  respects,  was  to 
be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  United  States  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  In  submitting  this  proposition  to  the  House,  the  Premier 
stated  that  it  was  the  most  favourable  offer  which  had  been 
received.  A  long  debate  ensued,  the  Opposition,  now  ably  led  by 
Blake,  taking  strong  grounds  against  the  confirmation  of  the  con- 
tract by  Parliament.  On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  House 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays  without  having  come  to  any 
final  decision. 

Parliament  again  assembled  on  the  4th  of  January,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Government  railway  resolutions,  and  the 
bill  founded  thereon,  were  to  be  accorded  precedence  of  dis-  1881. 
cussion,  until  finally  disposed  of  one  way  or  another.  Three 
days  afterwards  it  was  announced,  that  another  syndicate  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  that 
it  was  prepared  to  offer  better  terms.  On  the  15th  of  January,  the 
new  company  made  a  proposition,  to  the  Minister  of  Railways,  to 
build  the  road  for  $22,000,000  and  22,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  to 
forego  all  duty  and  tax  exemptions,  and  all  other  special  privileges. 
The  Premier  at  once  characterised  this  offer  as  a  farce,  a  "  bogus 
tender,"  and  "  a  disingenuous  and  discreditable  plot  concocted  at 
Ottawa  for  political  purposes,"  and  declared  that  the  Government 
would  stand  or  fall  by  the  contract  it  had  entered  into.  Blake,  on 
the  other  hand,  defended  the  offer  of  the  new  company,  said  that 
it  was  made  by  the  strongest  combination  of  Canadian  capitalists 
ever  witnessed,  that  it  was  more  advantageous  by  $13,500,000 
than  the  other  offer,  and  moved,  in  amendment,  that  it  should  be 
accepted.  After  a  sharp  debate,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  this 
amendment  was  voted  down,  at  five  o'clook  on  the  morning  of  the 
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26th,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  54.  The  Bill  was  then  agreed  to  as 
it  stood,  passed  the  Upper  House,  and  assented  to  on  the  15  th  of 
February.*  Three  days  afterwards,  the  Finance  Minister  made 
his  budget  speech.  He  affirmed  that  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions had  been  fully  realised,  that  the  revenue  was  now  more  tiiaii 
equal  to  the  expenditure,  and  that  he  anticipated  a  surplus  of  two 
million  dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  On  the  11th  of  March, 
the  Premier  introduced  a  bill  for  the  extension  eastward  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  which  was  eventually  passed.  This 
bill,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  Opposition,  speedily  led  to  a  con- 
flict ^of  authority  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  which  involved 
most  unpleasant  consequences.  Very  little  othci-  legislation  was  in- 
itiated^during  the  session,  owing  to  the  long  time  occupied  over  the 
Pacitic  Railway  Bill  ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  March,  Parliament  was  at 
length  prorogued. 

The  decennial  census  of  the  Dominion  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
April,  on  the  dejure  system,  which  limited  the  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  proper  domicile,  and  not  to  where  they  happen- 
ed to  be  on  that  day.  In  this  way  a  number  of  permanent 
absentees  were  counted  in  ;  and  to  that  extent  the  result  was 
misleading.  The  census  showed  the  total  population  of  the 
Dominion  to  be  4,324,810.  Ontario  stood  at  1,923,228,  Quebec  at 
1,359,027,  Nova  Scotia  at  440,572,  New  Brunswick  at  321,233, 
Pnnce  Edward  Island  at  108,891,  Manitoba  at  65,954,  Britisii 
Columbia  at  49,459,  and  the  North-West  Territories  at  56,446. 
During  the  ensuing  summer,  the  Governor-General  made  a  tour 
through  the  Nor'oh-West,  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  great 
eiftent  of  this  tour  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  travelled 
5561  miles  by  railway,  1366  miles  by  waggon  road  or  prairie  trail, 
and  1127  miles  by  water ;  in  all  8054  miles.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  artist  of  a  leading  London  illustrated  paper,  whose  graphic 
delineations,  with  pen  and  pencil,  threw  a  new  and  brxjad  flood  of 
light  on  the  North- West. 

Meanwhile^  the  country  was  gradually  recovering  from  the 
depression  of  recent  years.  There  was  a  general  revival  of  busi- 
ness, money  became  more  plentiful,  and  the  people,  as  a  rule,  more 
hopeful  of  the  future.  This  prosperity  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
large  expenditure  of  foreign  capital,  caused  by  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  various  other  railways,  and  therefore 
rested  on  a  fictitious,  and  not  on  a  de/actOy  or  natural,  basis.  The 
imports  of  the  Dominion  still  continued  largely  in  excess  of  the 
exports,  the  country  was  buying  more  tha  \  it  could  properly  pay 
for ;  and,  having  thus  exhausted  its  legitimate  purchasing  power, 
had  to  make  up  the  difference,  as  usual,  by  borrowing  money,  eithei' 
directly  or  indirectly.  Our  governmental  political  economists  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  fully  realised  the  fact,  that  true  natiou- 

*  For  the  full  text  of  the  contract,  the  reader  should  examine,  for  himself, 
44  Vic,  Chap.  1. 
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al  prosperity  does  not  rest  upon  tnaking  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
tables  balance  by  tariff  regulations,  but  by  tlie  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  will  equalise  the  exports  and  imports.  For  over  half  a 
centurv — from  1840  to  1892— the  balance  of  trade  has  been  con- 
tiriually  against  Canada,  and  the  deficiency  thus  created  by 
the  unwise  extravagance,  alike  of  government  and  people,  has  had 
constantly  to  be  made  good  either  by  the  money  brought  into  the 
country  by  l)ona  Jide  settlers,  a  comparatively  small  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  general  resources,  or  by  borrowed  capital.  *  In 
the  case  of  the  individual  who  buys  more  than  he  sells — who  spends 
njore  than  he  earns—bankruptcy,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  inevitable 
result.  When  a  nation  pursues  the  same  unv/ise  policy,  although 
bankruptcy  may  be  staved  off  by  one  fiscal  expedient  or  another, 
the  interest  account  strain  becomes  eventually  so  severe,  no  matter 
how  great  may  be  its  natural  resources,  that  a  genend  impoverish- 
ment of  the  whole  people  finally  ensues,  high  taxation,  in  one  shape 
oranother,  sucks  out  the  country's  life's  blood,  vampire  like,  property 
declines  in  value,  improvements  cease,  a  consecjuent  dearth  of 
employment  for  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  ensues,  and,  then, 
the  inevitable  exodus  to  more  fortunate  regions  sets  in. 

But  while  the  inflation  of  values,  and  temporary  prosperity  of 
1881,  were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  mainly  produced  by  the  great 
influx  into  this  country  of  foreign  borrowed  capital,  the  National 
Policy  got  the  sole  credit  of  the  improvement  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. So  prevalent  was  this  feeling,  t!;at  even  Edward  Blake, 
now  lost  faith  somewhat  in  his  previous  opinions.  At  a  public 
dinner,  given  in  Toronto  the  first  week  ia  May,  he  very  ably 
expounded  the  doctrines  of  free-trade,  and  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider how  far  they  could,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  safely 
applied  to  Canada.  He  frankly  admitted,  tiiat  the  conditions  of 
the  country  prevented  the  application  of  the  free-trade  principle  to 
its  tariff ;  and  added,  with  emphasis,  "  I  say  to  you  that  these 
conditions  are  to  be  practically  ruling  considerations.  *  *  * 
We  have,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  a  large  revenue  to  raise, 
entailing  a  very  burdensome  amount  of  taxation.  For  that  pur- 
pose we  must  continue  to  make  indirect  taxation  our  great  resource  ; 
and  a  very  great  part  of  wiiich  must  be  levied  upon  articles  which 
can  be  produced  in  this  country."  On  the  same  occasion  he  admit- 
ted otherwise  the  principle  ( f  incidental  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures  ;  and  thus  partially  abandoned  his  hitherto  extreme 
free-trade  platform. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  people  of  Canada  were  greatly  pained 
by  the  news,  that  James  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 
had  been  tired  at  twice,  and  dangerously  wounc'.ed,   while  waiting 

*  The  excess  of  Imports  over  Exports  from  thu  year  18G8  to  1891,  iaclu- 
sive,  a  period  of  24  years,  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  iS  191. 053, 7"/ 4,  move 
tlian  double  the  total  debt  of  tlio  Oominion.  In  1880  alone  did  the  Exports 
exceed  the  Imports.  From  the  union  in  1840  to  1807  the  balance  of  trade  >vas 
largely  against  this  country.    No  wonder  that  it  remains  comparatively  poor. 
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for  the  train  at  a  Washington  railway  station,  by  a  man  named 
Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  an  obscure  Illinois  lawyer  of  French  descent. 
For  some  time  previously,  the  Republican  Party,  in  the  United 
Sti.tes,  had  been  split  into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  called  the 
"  Stalwarts,"  was  in  favour  of  Grant  for  a  third  Presidential  term, 
•while  the  other,  led  by  Garfield,  was  opposed  to  this  policy.  The 
differences  between  these  two  sections  had  recently  become  greatly 
intensified,  by  the  refusal  of  President  Garfield  to  permit  Roscoe 
Conkling,  the  friend  of  Grant,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  from 
New  York,  to  control  the  patronage  of  that  state,  including  the 
appointments  at  the  custom  house  of  its  principal  city.  This 
refusal  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Conkling,  and  also  of  his 
coadjutor,  Piatt,  both  of  whom  afterwards  went  back  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  reelection,  in  order  to  lead  that  body  to  pass  what 
might  be  terrued  an  indirect  vote  of  censure  on  Garfield.  But  the 
Legislature  hesitated  to  do  this,  even  at  the  bidding  of  Conkling, 
then  the  great  Republican  leader  of  the  state  ;  and,  after  numer- 
ous ballots  had  been  cast,  he  still  remained  without  the  two-thirds' 
vote  necessary  to  his  rt3-election ;  and  Piatt,  in  disgust,  retired 
from  the  field  altogether.  The  deadlock  at  Albany  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  to  relieve  that 
deadlock,  and  permit  Vice-President  Arthur,  who  favoured  the 
Stalwarts,  to  become  President,  Guiteau  had  determined  to  murder 
Garfield.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  assassin  was  merely 
the  agent  of  a  dark  conspiracy,  but  his  trial  afterwards  developed 
the  fact,  that  the  foul  deed  was  wholly  of  his  own  conception,  and 
in  no  way  prompted  by  oth(  is.  It  resulted,  as  anticipated,  in  the 
elevation  of  Arthur  to  the  Presidency,  but  did  not  give  a  third 
term  to  Grant.  All  Europe  was  almost  as  profoundly  moved  as 
this  country,  at  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Garfield.  "  Indignation," 
said  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  '*  is  universal  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  ";and  it  blamed  the  invectives  of  the  Conkling 
newspapers,  which  it  declared  had  acted  on  the  disordered  imagin- 
ation of  the  assassin,  and  thus  led  him  to  commit  the  crime. 
Queen  Victoria  was  profoundly  touched,  and  her  message  of 
condolence  and  sympathy  fell  upon  the  President's  sick  couch  like 
a  tender  ray  of  sunshine.  In  the  English  Parliament,  Gladstone 
and  Northcote,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  politics,  gave  expression  to 
the  deep  regret  of  the  Commons  :  in  the  Lords,  Salisbury  and 
Grenville  voiced  the  sympathy  of  all  the  Peers  of  the  realm.  At 
Paris,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  evinced  its  sorrow  for  the  catas- 
trophe by  an  adjournment.  Guiteau,  although  not  an  actual 
criminal  before  his  attempt  to  slay  the  President,  was  still  a  man 
of  an  evil  reputation — a  member,  at  one  time,  of  the  Oneida 
community  of  free-lovers,  a  communist,  an  infidel,  a  shiftless 
unscrupulous  vagabond,  who  lived  a  good  deal  by  his  wits,  and  not 
by  any  legitimate  calling.  His  victim  died  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  eighty  days  and  nights  of  the  most  intense  suffering. 
Born  on  the  19th  of  November,  1831,  of  humble  parents,  in  a  log 
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cabin  in  Ohio,  after  aiding,  with  the  labour  of  his  hands,  to  support 
his  widowed  mother  for  several  years,  James  Garfield  afterwards 
rose,  step  by  step,  from  one  high  position  to  another,  until  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  July  drew  towards  a  close,  the  welcome  news  was  spread 
abroad,  that  Sitting  Bull  had  at  last  succumbed  to  hunger,  recross- 
ed  the  border  with  the  remnant  of  his  band,  amounting  to  some 
two  hundred  souls,  and  had  surrendered,  at  Fort  Buford,  to  the 
United  States  authorities.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he  bore  him- 
self boldly.  He  and  his  braves  refused  to  dismount  from  their 
horses  until  they  had  reached  their  final  camp  ground,  and 
haughtily  declined  to  shake  hands  with  any  person  Whatever.  *'  I 
am  entitled,"  said  Sitting  Bull,  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Fort 
Buford,  "  to  consideration  from  the  government,  and  the  great 
Father  (the  President,)  as  I  have  never  received  even  a  handful  of 
corn  from  the  United  States  authoritatively.  I  come  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  government,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  because 
my  women  and  children  are  starving."  Contrary  to  expectation, 
his  favourite  daughter  was  not  at  the  camp-ground  to  meet  him  on 
his  arrival,  a  circumstance  which  presently  so  aflfected  the  proud 
savage  that  he  wept  bitterly.  A  few  years  before  he  was  literally 
the  monarch  of  much  of  the  western  prairies  ;  and  with  his  three 
thousand  warriors  had  defied  and  defoated  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  but  now  had  to  bow  before  the  force  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  was  a  suppliant  for  food  and  shelter  where  he  had  so 
long  been  a  sovereign  master.* 

Among  the  scourges  of  the  New  World,  forest  and  prairie  fires 
occupy  a  foremost  place.  In  the  later  summer  season,  when  there 
has  been  a  prolonged  drought,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  the 
ground  becomes  dry,  a  solitary  spark,  fanned  by  the  driving  winds, 
often  expands  into  a  flame,  so  fierce  and  so  vast  as  to  desolate 
large  tracts  of  forest.  Presently,  the  wildly  rushing  roaring  storm 
of  fire  and  flame  invades  the  clearing  of  the  farmer,  and  there  fed 
by  the  dried  grass,  the  ripening  grain,  and  the  wooden  snake 
fences,  his  barns  and  his  home,  and  not  infrequently  the  lives  even 
of  his  family  and  himself,  are  put  in  serious  peril.  So  extensive 
are  these  fires,  at  times,  that  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  enveloped 

•  After  exhibiting  himself  and  several  of  his  tribe  at  Buffalo  Bill's  (Colonel 
Cody)  '*  Wild  West  Show,"  in  America  and  Europe,  Sitting  Bull  again 
settled  down  on  his  reservation  in  1889.  It  was  rumored,  in  1800,  that  he 
was  encouraging  his  tribe  to  carry  on  the  "sun  lances,"  and  to  again  assail 
the  whites,  and  his  arrest  was  eventually  ordered  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1890,  by  the  U.  S,  authorities.  The  Indian  Police  went  ahead  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  arrested  Sitting  Bull.  As  he  came  out  of  his  tepee,  his  women 
made  an  outcry,  when  Tomahawk,  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  supposing  that 
Sitting  Bull  was  about  to  be  rescued,  drew  c.  pistol  and  suddenly  shot  him 
down.  He  was  not,  however,  fatally  wounded,  and  crept  into  the  bush, 
where  he  was  eventually  found  and  foully  murdered  by  the  Indian  Police, 
who  were  infuriated  at  having  lost  five  or  six  of  their  number  in  the  scrim- 
mage that  had  taken  place. 
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in  .iinoke  sufficiently  dense  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  turn 
day  into  a  thick  twilight,  and  render  navigation  ou  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  other  rivers  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  even  im- 
possible. These  fires  very  often  not  only  burn  everything  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  also  burrow  into  the  oil  itself,  and 
lurk  in  swamps  beneath  the  deep  snow  for  the  whole  winter,  to 
again  burst  forth  in  spring,  and  to  be  finally  extinguished  by  the 
early  summer  rains.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  high  winds 
scattered  the  eml)ers  of  a  camp  fire,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
rough  country  north  of  Kingston,  and  led  to  a  conflagration  that 
caused  a  vast  destruction  of  standing  timber  and  other  property. 
In  the  ensuing  September,  the  plague  of  fire  swept  among  the 
woods  and  lakes  in  the  newly  settled  Muskoka  district,  and  brought 
poverty  and  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  people.  As  the  tempe.st  of 
flame  drew  near  to  one  of  its  more  populous  neighbourhoods,  it 
became  so  dark  that  schools  had  to  be  dismissed,  and  lamps  lit  in 
dwellings.  Presently  the  air  was  filled  with  a  cloud  of  ashes, 
with  flying  leaves,  with  burning  brands ;  and,  then,  the  appalling 
sounds  of  the  storm  of  wind  and  fire  fell  upon  the  ear,  from  the 
woods  beyond,  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  a  heavy  gale.  Huge 
trees  crashed  to  the  ground,  as  the  wide  swathe  of  desolation  and 
ruin  pressed  onwards.  Terrified  cattle,  heiivs  and  wolves,  fled  for 
their  lives  madly  before  it ;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  at  least  a  thousand  people  were  homeless  and  destitute.  Their 
houses,  their  barns,  their  flocks  of  cattle  and  slieep,  their  horses,  their 
oxen,  had  all  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  if  the  wave  of  a  magicians' 
wand  had  swept  them  out  of  existence.  Many  of  the  sufferers 
were  half-pay  officers,  and  other  gentle-born  people  of  England, 
who  won  by  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  Muskoka  country, 
and  its  charming  blending  of  forest  and  lake,  had  made  their  honjes 
there.  A  great  wave  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  these  unfortunate 
people  spread  over  the  Province  ;  and  contributions  poured  in  so 
abundantly  for  their  relief,  that  the  free  hand  of  cliarity  had  to  be 
stayed  by  notices  in  the  Toronto  newspapers,  that  no  further 
assistance  was  needed.  In  the  adjoining  state  of  Michigan,  the 
forest  fires  of  that  torrid  autumn  were  on  a  still  more  colossal 
scale,  and  the  injury  sustained  was  enormous.  Railways  were 
forced  to  cease  operations,  bridges  were  everywhere  burned  down, 
vast  forests  of  the  finest  timber  consumed,  thousands  of  farm  build- 
ings destroyed,  and  many  lives  lost.  "  The  eastern  half  of  the 
country,"  says  one  press  despatch,  "  is  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  the  fire 
is  bearing  down  on  Tawas.  The  woods  are  a  vast  tinder  box,  and 
forest  fires  are  the  rule  on  every  side.  In  Midland  the  woods  will 
soon  be  non-existent,  and  the  falling  white  ashes  in  Bay  City 
resemble  a  snow-storm,  with  the  thermometer  at  90°,  and  the  sky 
a  brilliant  coppery  yellow.  The  air  is  so  sultry,  that  breathing  has 
become  a  difficult  task.  Whole  lumber  camps  have  been  burned 
out,  and  the  men  who  were  fighting  the  flames  in  a  diiferent 
direction  returned  to  find  their  places  of  abode  swept  away,  and  all 
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th?!r  belongings  licked  up  by  the  unsparing  fire-fiend."  The 
Michigan  conflagration  destroyed  the  properties  of  3231  families, 
and  14438  persons  became  dependent  on  public  aid.  The  total 
loss  amounted  to  at  least  .$3,000,000 ;  and,  worst  of  all,  over  three 
hundred  people  were  burned  to  death. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  presente<l  no  domestic  events  of  any 
great  importance  to  record.  Owing  to  one  favouring  cause  or 
another,  a  very  general  condition  of  prosperity  now  existed. 
Trade  had  expanded,  the  money  market  was  easy,  and  remunera- 
tive prices,  both  as  regarded  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  wages 
of  the  industrial  classes,  prevailed.  The  work  on  the  Pacific 
Railway  was  being  rapid!y  pushed  forward,  and  the  complainings 
of  British  Columbia  had  wholly  ceased.  The  life  of  the  whole 
Dominion  at  length  flowed  tranquilly  or  ^v.vrd  ;  and  the  people,  as  a 
rule,  appeared  to  be  fully  contented  with  their  lot. 

Parliament  met  for  a  tedious  session,  of  nearly  fifteen  weeks,  on 
the  9th  of  February.  The  opening  speech  of  the  Governor- 
General  was  much  longer  and  more  discursive  than  usual.  1882. 
It  congratulated  Canada  on  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
Farmers  had  enjoyed,  in  the  preceding  season,  a  bountiful  harvest, 
trade  and  commerce  had  increased,  and  peace  and  good  order 
reigned  supreme,  within  the  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  And  then,  Lome,  gave  a  short  sketch  of  his  tour 
at  the  North- West,  and  afterwards  told  the  House  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  to  be  laid  before  it.  With  regard  to  the  work  on 
the  Pacific  Railway,  he  stated  that  great  progress  had  been  made, 
and  especially  on  the  branch  extending  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Winnipeg.  The  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal 
were  so  far  advanced,  that  a  large  part  of  the  new  portion  had 
been  opened  for  traflic.  When  the  address,  in  reply,  came  up  for 
consideration,  Blake,  among  other  things,  expressed  his  gratification 
"  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  country  was  now  attributed  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Good,  and  not  to  the  Finance  Minister ;"  and  Mac- 
donald  mildly  parried  his  thrusts,  by  ironically  thanking  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  "  for  his  very  kind  allusions  to  himself.  All  the 
Government  claimed,"  he  added,  "  was  that  under  a  favouring 
Providence  they  had  attempted,  to  the  best  of  their  humble 
capacity,  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  remove  the 
stagnation  under  which  it  had  so  long  suffered.  He  also  consi<ler- 
ed  that  it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  that  they  had 
selected  men  to  build  the  Pacific  Railway,  who  having,  with  some 
degree  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  contracted  to  finish  it  in  ten  years, 
now  found  thev  would  be  able  to  finish  it  in  five."  The  Premier 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  the  address  was  presently 
agreed  to. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  the  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
were  laid  before  the  House  ;  and,  three  days  afterwards,  the  Finance 
Minister  made  his  budget  speech.  He  said  that  at  no  period 
before  had  Canada  been  so  prosperous,  or  its  credit  so  high,  and 
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that  both  results  had  been  produced  by  the  National  Policy.  At 
confederation  the  debt  of  Canada  had  stoo<l  at  $29  per  head  of  the 
population  ;  and  the  construction  of  tlie  Intercolonial  Railway  had 
added  six  dollars  to  that  amount.  Despite  the  cost  of  building 
the  Pacific  Railway,  he  declared  that  the  debt  per  head,  in  1890, 
would  be  only  $34.27.*  There  was,  therefore,  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  $31,710,000, 
and  the  expenditure  $27,250,000,1  The  late  Finance  Minister 
(Cartwright)  in  three  years  had  accumulated  a  deficit,  of  $7,500,- 
000,  while  his  successor  would  have,  under  the  existing  tariff",  in 
the  years  1881-2-3,  a  surplus  o:  not  less  than  $1 1,500,000.  A  warm 
debate  ensued,  which  the  Opposition,  with  the  view  of  making 
capital  for  the  approaching  general  election,  prolonged  for  a  whole 
month,  when  the  Finance  Minister's  resolution^  were  at  last  agreed 
to.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  Queen,  after  taking  a  se'*t  in  her 
carriage  at  the  Windsor  railway  station,  was  fi.^ed  at  with  a 
revolver,  by  a  miscreant  named  McLean,  instigated  by  the  same 
morbid  passion  for  notoriety,  which  had  animated  Guiteau.  The 
shot,  if  really  aimed  at  Her  Majesty,  about  which  there  were  grave 
doubts,  went  wide  of  the  mark.  Both  Houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  unanimously  passed,  next  day,  an  address  congratula- 
ting "their  beloved  Queen  on  her  Providential  escape  from  so  great 
a  peril."  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Government  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  Canada,  and 
mailed  by  the  publisher,  should  be  transmitted  to  their  destination 
free  of  postage.  During  the  session,  $14,254,000  were  voted  for 
the  Pacific  Railway.  Numerous  grants  were  also  made  for  other 
railway  lines,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  annual  surpluses,  and 
the  basis  laid,  in  this  direction,  for  a  large  addition  afterwards  to 
the  public  debt  of  the  country,  to  be  sorely  felt  at  a  later  day, 
when  the  period  of  inflation,  and  expenditure  of  borrowed  capital, 
had  passed  away.  On  the  11th  of  April,  the  commissioners  who 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  during  the  Mackenzie  Admin- 
istration, made  their  report.  The  evidence  taken  filled  two  large 
Blue  Books.  Fifty-three  sittings  had  been  held  at  Ottawa,  and 
twenty  seven  at  Winnipeg,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  witnesses  in 
all  had  been  examined.  The  report  set  forth,  that  the  construction 
of  the  railway  had  been  carried  on  in  an  unwise,  unnecessarily 
expensive,  and  inefficient  manner,  that  incompetent  persons  had 
been  employed  solely  because  they  belonged  to  the  Reform  Party, 
and  that  contracts  had  been  awarded  without  proper  authority, 
and  in  a  manner  which  did  not  secure  the  performance  of  the  work 
at  the  lowest  price  or  at  the  earliest  date     This  was  an  exceedingly 


*  This  estimate  proved  erroneous, 
nearly  forty-eight  dollars. 


The  debt  per  head  in  1890  stood  at 


t  The  receipts  were  afterwards  found  to  exceed  this  estimate,  and  the 
surplus  for  the  current  year  stood  at  $6,225,478. 
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damaging  record  for   the   Mackenzie   Administration,    and    told 
strongly  against  it  with  the  people. 

During  the  session  a  Government  measure  was  introduced,  pro- 
viding for  the  "  Readjustment  of  the  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  The  British  North  America  Act  provides,  that  on 
the  completion  of  each  decennial  census,  the  representation  should 
be  adjusted  on  the  unalterable  basis  of  65  members  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  Its  population  was  to  be  divided  by  65,  and  the 
product  would  give  the  unit  of  representation  for  all  the  other 
provinces.  On  this  basis  Ontario,  in  1882,  with  its  population  of 
1,923,228  had  become  entitled  to  92  members.  With  the  excf op- 
tion of  Manitoba,  which  now  got  live  members,  no  changes  became 
necessary.  20,908  formed  the  representative  basis  for  each  mym- 
ber ;  and  in  readjusting  the  various  riding",  on  this  basis,  the 
Government  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  unduly  favouring  the 
Conservative  Party,  and,  as  the  Premier  humorously  expressed  him- 
self, of  "  hiving  the  Grits."  Blake  moved  an  amendment,  to  the 
measure,  and  strongly  denounced  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
constituencies  in  Ontario  were  carved  out.  But  his  amendment 
was  lost,  on  a  vote  of  111  to  51.  Twenty-live  other  amendments 
followed  in  succession,  to  share,  in  succession,  the  same  inglorious 
fate,  and  the  measure  became  law.  It  was  a  sharp  political  pro- 
ceeding, the  result  of  which,  in  many  cases,  was  most  unfair.  But 
the  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  Reform  Party,  and  the  Mowat 
Cabinet  presently  found  itself  copying  it,  as  regards  Ontario,  to  the 
best  advantage.  Two  wrongs,  however,  in  the  premises  did  not 
make  a  right  by  any  means. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  trenched, 
most  improperly,  upon  the  principle  of  Responsible  Government, 
as  administered  in  the  British  Islands  ;  and  undertook  to  lecture 
the  Queen,  her  ministers,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  John  Costigan,  the 
luember  for  Victoria,  New  Brunswick,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  part- 
ly with  the  view  of  benefiting  his  native  country  in  some  way,  but 
with  a  still  stronger  desire  to  benefit  the  Conservative  Party  at 
the  approaching  general  elections,  moved  a  series  of  six  resolutions, 
enibodying  an  "  humble  address  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty."  After  a  profound  expression  of  loyalty, 
tiiis  address  pointed  to  the  prosperous  and  contented  condition  of 
Canada  under  the  federal  system  of  government,  recommended 
tliat  some  system  of  the  same  character  should  be  introduced  into 
the  British  Islands,  and  that,  in  this  way,  "  Home  Rule"  should  be 
conceded  to  the  Irish  people.  The  sixth  resolution  prayed,  that 
tlie  royal  clemency  might  be  extended  to  the  political  prisoners  in 
Ireland.  Costigan  made  a  very  moderate  speech  in  support  of  his 
motion,  and  no  doubt  sat  down  in  the  confident  belief,  that  the 
vote  of  his  Roman-Catholic  co-religionists  could  now  hardly  fail  to 
be  "solid  "  for  the  Cabinet  at  the  ensuing  elections.  But  Blake 
at  once  determined  to   disappoint  him  in  that  direction,  to  out- 
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demagogue  him  if  it  were  at  ^ll  possible  to  do  so,  and  so  gather 
that  vote  securely  into  his  own  net.  He  made  an  unusually 
eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion.  By  way  'if  preface,  he  expressed 
his  deep  regret,  that  the  proposed  address  was  not  still  stronger 
in  its  language,  and  that  the  resolutions  which  had  been  origin- 
ally framed  "  Und  been  emasculated  before  their  introduction  to 
the  House."  He  then  traced  the  obnoxious  rule  of  the  Saxon,  in 
Ireland,  from  a  reu>ote  period,  but  did  not  quite  ascend  to  its  con- 
quest by  Henry  II.,  j;or  to  the  permissory  Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  to 
that  sovereign.  He  alleged  "  that  all  the  concessions  which 
had  been  made  to  the  people  of  that  country,  had  been 
made  grudgingly  and  of  necessity,"  and  strongly  condemned 
the  "  hesitation  displayed  by  Gladstone  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject," Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he  asserted  the  right  of  tlio 
Canadian  I'  irliament  "  to  venture  its  counsel,  and  express  its 
opinion  to  the  sov^  reign  ;  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  her  prime 
minister ;  to  give  its  influence  to  the  redress  of  grievances  so  long 
maintained."  Blake's  speech  evinced  a  want  of  tact — of  practical 
wisdom,  and  v  as  wholly  unworthy  of  his  position  and  reputation. 
Macdonald  sa\.  at  a  glance  that  he  had  his  great  adversary  at  a 
disadvantage,  tiiat  he  havl  lowered  himself  by  playing  the  demagogue 
for  a  purpose,  that  he  had  used  the  rr^al,  or  imaginery,  woes  of 
Ireland  as  a  means  of  redressing  the  woes  of  his  own  party,  and  so 
lift  it  out  of  the  minority  rut  in  which  it  v/as  now  so  hopelessly 
floundering.  He  skilfully  drew  a  contrast  between  the  Costigaii 
and  Blake  speeches.  The  first  was  made,  he  said,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  resolution i,  the  second,  to  secure  political  capital. 
He  deprecated  the  condemnatory  tone  adopted  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  as  most  likely  to  have  a  mischievous  effect,  unless  it 
were  neutralised  by  the  good  sense  and  moderation  displayed  dur- 
ing the  debate  by  other  members  of  the  House.  But,  after  deliver- 
ing this  pointed  and  telling  rebuke,  and  thus  ajreatly-  reducing  the 
ef5ect  of  Blake's  speech,  the  Premier,  nevertheless,  also  saw  fit  to 
weakly  bow  to  the  political  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Costigan  resolutions,  which  he 
well  knew  were  wrong  in  principle,  and  which  were  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division.  It  was  a  humiliating  spectacle.  Both  sides  agreed 
to  censure  tho  British  Parliament,  to  me  Idle  with  matters  with 
which  they  had  no  proper  coiicern,  and  r-u  fell  don  i  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  electioneering  image  which  the  Costigan  resolu- 
tions had  set  up.  And  the  members  of  the  Senate  idolatrously  fell 
down  before  the  same  image,  and  passed  a  motion  of  concurrence. 
They  weie  altogether  too  Conservative  ti»  dream  for  a  moment  of 
injuring  their  own  party,  and  meekly  deferred  to  the  exnmple  set 
before  their  eyes  by  their  Premier. 

The  news  that  this  address  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  was  uL  once  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  Mother  Country.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
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Commons,  returned  its  thanks  for  the   '  frank  and  timely  action  in 
their  favour,"  and   the  Land  League  followed  its  example.     Pro- 
fe.s.sor  Goldwin  Smith,  under  these  circumstances,  considered  it   his 
duty  to  enlighten  the  British  public  on  the  true   character  of  the 
now  feature  which  had  arisen  in  Canadian  political  life,  and  which 
feature  so    largely    partook    of    its    American    counterpart.     He 
declared  that  it  was  merely  an  indecent  and  unprincipled   bid,  at 
l)oth  sides,   for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  vote  at  the  approaching 
(lections.     And   a  large   number  of  the   more  sensible  people  of 
Canada  hehl  the  same  opinion.     On  the  1st   of  May,    the  subject 
of  this  address  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Commons. 
(Jladstone  quietly  said  that  the  document  had  not  been  transmitted 
in  the  regular  manner,  and  therefore  could  not  be   laid  before  the 
House.     "  It  may  however,"  said  he,  "  be  stated,  that  the  question 
referred  to  in  the  address,  appertains  exclusively    to    the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  Governmeno."     Earl  Kimberly,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, advised  the  Governor-General,  that  "  while  Her  Majesty  will 
always  gladly  receive  the  advice  of  the  Parliament  of   Canada,  on 
all    matters    relating   to   the    Dominion,  she    must  exchtsit    j  be 
guided  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  minister,  on  all  the  affairs 
which  exclusively  appertain  to  the  United   Kingdo  ii."     His.  lan- 
guage embodied  a  dignified  and  well-merited  rebuke.     The  English 
press  na\/ur.^lly  expressed  no  small  indignation  at  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.     The  London  Times  was  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  fact,   "that  exactly  three  days  before  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  and  of  the  Irish  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Burke, 
Canadian  loyalty  and  devotion  should  assume  the  shape  of  a  formal 
lecommendation,  that  rebellion  and  treason  should  be  legitimatised. 
Aside  from  this  address,  only  one  other  matter  of  importance  came 
before   Parliament   during   the    remainder   of    the    session.     The 
measure  permitting   marriage  with    a  deceased    wife's  sister    was 
again  brought  before  the  House,  and  finally   agreed  to,  and  also 
passed  in  the  Senate.    On  the  17th  of  May,   127  public  and  private 
acts  received  the  "  Royal  assent,"'  and  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
Although  the  five  years'  existence   of  the  House  of    Commons 
would  not  have  expired,  by  effluxion   of  time,  until  late  in    1883, 
ministers   now   determined    to   appeal    to    the    country    on   their 
National  Policy  platform.     Parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and  the  writs  were  at  once  issued,  and  made 
returnable  on   the    7th    of    August.      Both  parties   were  well  pre- 
pared   for  the  contest,  both  were  confident  of  success,  both  alike 
strai'.ed  every  nerve  to  achieve  it.     But  the  Reform  Party  was 
agani    overwhelmingly   defeated,    and    the    Government    secured 
iiKijorities  in  all  the  provinces  except  Prince   Edward   Island  and 
Manitoba,  and  counted  on    a  Parliamentary  vote  of  seventy  over 
tlie  Opposition.    Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and  several  other  promi- 
nent  Reform    leaders,    were    defeated  ;    and   there    was    a    good 
(leal  of  party    weeping  and    wailing.     The    Macdonald  star    was 
still    in    the    ascendant,  and    Blake  had    not    bee»'  a  whit  more 
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guccessful  than  Mackenzie,  and  was  deeply  mortified  by  his  defeat. 
With  the  exception  of  the  election  contest,  no  event  of  im- 
portance occurred  in  Canada  during  the  summer.  The  general 
prnopoilty  of  the  country  led  to  a  good  deal  of  unwise  speculation, 
which  more  especially  developed  itself  in  the  locating  of  "  paper 
towns,"  as  they  were  called,  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  at  other  points  in  the  North- West.  At  the  aiinw 
time,  some  two  hundred  "  colonisation  companies"  were  formed,  and 
obtained  grants  of  land  ;  and  speculators  of  means,  but  more  frt;- 
quently  without  means,  swarmed  over  Manitoba  and  tlio  North- 
West  Territories.  In  a  few  instances  towns  were  founded  at  the 
right  places,  and  their  lots  increased  in  value  with  the  progres.s  of 
time  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  opposite  condition  was  usually  the  case. 
While  the  speculative  fever  lasted,  many  persons  bought  lots  at 
auction  sale  and  otherwise,  which  looked  very  flattering  on  nicely 
engraved  maps,  but  were  afterwards  found  to  possess  no  commercial 
value  whatever.  On  the  13th  of  September,  a  great  Conservative 
meeting  took  place  at  Shaftesbury  Hall,  Toronto,  for  the  purpose 
of  makiug  preparations  to  cnrry  the  approaching  elections  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Macdonald  and  two  of  his  fellow-ministers 
were  present, .  and  thus  unwisely  stept  into  the  arena  of  local 
politics.  This  meeting,  however,  produced  no  results  of  any  value, 
in  I/he  desired  direction.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  was,  that  Mowat  and  his  friends  fulfilled  all  that  they 
desired,  from  a  local  stand-point,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  fuily  satisfied  that  ilacdonald  and /as  friends  should  re' ^ain 
at  the  Dominion  helm,  and  there  carry  out  their  National  Poll -y 
to  its  legitimate  results.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  law  lords  of  tie 
Privy  Council  decided,  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  not  •>  - 
ceeded  its  functions  in  enacting  the  "  Scott  Act."  This  decisicn 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Temperance  Party,  now  rising  into 
great  influence  and  importanon,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  shortly 
afterwards  made,  especially  in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  to 
extend  the  operations  of  that  Act.  On  the  13th  of  Septcndier  the 
news  of  the  great  British  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  in  Egypt,  caused 
no  small  rejoicing  in  Canada.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  died  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  While  still  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  settled  in  Montreal,  where  he  became  a  dry  goods 
clerk.  He  afterwards  entered  the  employment  of  James  Miller  i\: 
Co.,  ship-owners  and  commission  merchants,  and  gradually  rose 
from  one  position  to  another  until  he  became  a  great  ship-owner 
himself.  During  the  la;terpart  of  the  winter,  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Egerton  Ryerson  had  died  at  Toronto,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  while  out  duck-shooting 
during  the  previous  fall.  As  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Guardian, 
as  an  eloquent  Methodist  minister,  as  an  ardent  politician  at  times, 
as  superintendent  of  education  of  Ontario  for  many  years,  he  will 
long  be  remembered. 
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The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  February  ;  and  on 
motion  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Sir  Hector 
Lmgevin,  (Jeorge  A.  Kirkpatrick,  the  member  for  Frontenac,     1883. 
was  chosen  speaker  by  acclamation.     On   the   ensuing  day 
tlu)  Governor-General  delivered   his  opening  speech.     He  told  the 
House,  that  following  the  example  of  his  distinguished  predecessor 
he   had,  during  the    preceding  summer,  paid   a    visit    to    British 
Columbia,  and  had   been    much  struck  by  its  resources,  which  the 
completion  of  the   Pacific   Railway  could  not  fail   to  develop,  and 
thus  give  a  great  impulse  to    the   prosperity  of  that  province.     It 
was  expected  that  the  railway  would  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(luring  the  year,  and  that  its  Lake  Superior  section  would  be  also 
well  advanced.      The  remainder  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  mere 
matters  of  routine,  and  presented  no  salient  points  for  the  Opposi- 
tion to  lay  hold  of.    Blake,  however,  found  fault  with  many  things. 
He  pointed  to   the  fact,  that  the  Government  had  lost  ground  in 
Ontario,  despite  the  reconstruction  of  the  ridings  in  i^z  own  favour, 
and  that  its  majority  in  that  province  had  been  reduced  from  36  to 
18.     The  boasted   surplus   in   the    revenue,  of  over   six    million 
dollars,    he  declared    to  have  been  oppressively  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  an  already  overtaxed  people,  and  was  not   an  evidence 
of  statesmanship,   but   of    incapacity   in  statesmanship.      While 
acknowledging  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years,    he   considered   that   the  culminating  point  of    over- 
speculation,    of  over-trade,     and   of    over-importation    had    been 
reached,  and  that  a  period  of  reaction  must  soon  come,  and  advised 
a  policy  of  caution  and  care  as  regarded  the  future.     In  conclusion, 
he  expressed  the  hope,   *'  that  the  deliberations  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment  might  be   moderate,  careful,  candid,  and  patient ;  and  that 
when   its  term  had  expired,  they  might   all  be  able  to  join  in  the 
statement,    that  the  things  it   had   done   had   redounded  to    the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  land  they  all  loved  and  revered."  And, 
then,    Maodonald  arose   to  soften  'he  effects  of  the  various  severe 
thrusts  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  made  at  his  Govern- 
ment, and  was    less   witty  and  more  apolegetic  than  usual.     After 
Tasse  had  expressed    his  regret,  that  the  address  had  neither  been 
moved  nor  seconded  in  the  French  lanf  •  4ge,  it  was  then  agreed  to 
without  further  debate. 

But  little  business  was  done  duixO.^,  the  first  month  of  the  session, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Ontario  general  elections,  which 
drew  away  a  good  many  members  of  the  Commons,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  assist  their  friends.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  Premier 
made  the  customary  explanations,  as  to  the  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Cabinet  since  the  preceding  session.  Some  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  recent  elections  came  before  the  House,  and 
were  speedily  disposed  of.  The  judges  now  tried  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  while  more  equal  justice  was  thus  assured,  Parliament 
was  relieved  of  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  of  the  many  serious 
difficulties  prevailing  under  the  former  system. 
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The  Fiuiince  Minister,  who  hiul  now  blossomed  into  a  knight  .is 
Sir  Hainuel  Leonard  Tilley,  iimde  his  annual  budget  speech  on  tht- 
30th  of  March.  He  boasted  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country  under  the  benign  ruh;  of  the  National  Policy  ;  and  statt.il 
that  the  revenue  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  with  June  .'JOtli, 
1882,  had  amounted  to  !^.i3,38.'i,000,  and  the  expenditure  to 
827,067,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  .$6,316,000,  the  largest  that  had 
ever  been  declared  in  Cana<Ia.  To  this  might  be  added  .$1,744,000 
received  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  North- West,  so  that  the  total 
surplus  exceeded  eight  millions.  During  the  same  perio<l,  $7,400,000 
had  been  expended  on  capital  account,  for  the  Canadian  Pacitii- 
and  Intercolonial  liailways,  the  enlargement  of  the  canals,  an«l  tho 
surveys  in  the  North-West ;  so  that  there  was  an  actual  surplus, 
both  on  capital  and  revenue  account,  over  all  this  expenditure.  He 
estimated  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  receipts  would  reach 
$34,8.')0,000,  and  the  expenditure  $28,850,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
six  millions.  As  an  evidence  of  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  couiitiy, 
he  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  the  deposits,  in  the  ordinary  banks  of 
the  Dominion,  had  risen  from  $60,406,516,  in  1878,  to  $96,879,544 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1882.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
during  the  past  year,  had  amounted  to  thirteen  million  dollars  muif 
than  they  were  in  1878  ;  while  those  from  the  United  States  were 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  less.  The  duties  on  the  latter  had 
been  increased  4^  per  cent.,  and  on  the  former  2|.  The  resolu- 
tions, which  followed  this  statement,  embotlied  several  tariff 
changes  designed  to  red  oe  the  surplus,  and  led  to  a  long  debate, 
but  were  finally  concurred  in  on  the  19th  of  April. 

The  railway  mania,  fed  by  the  tide  of  prosperity,  still  in  full  How, 
continued  to  hold  firm  possession  (»f  Parliament.  On  the  17tli  nf 
May,  the  Minister  for  Railways,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  recently 
knighted,  proposed,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  that  grants,  amount- 
ing to  $2,138,400,  should  be  made  to  various  roads..  These  resoli- 
tions  were  agreed  to  without  much  debate,  and  a  bill  founded  on 
them  was  eventually  passed.  He  also  introduced  a  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Conwlidated  Railway  Act  of  1879,  and  (leclarin<,' 
certain  lines  of  'ocal  railways  to  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  Canail.i, 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  Government  patronage. — 
These  railways,  accordingly,  now  became  Dominion  public  works, 
and  the  grants  to  which,  in  several  cases,  were  denounced  by  the 
Opposition  as  being  mere  bribes  for  political  support.  The  sessio)i 
was  fruitful  of  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  necessary  legislation, 
which,  in  addition  to  "  Orders  in  Council,"  fills  a  statute  bc»ok  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  both  Houses 
agreed  to  a  joint,  and  very  complimentary,  address  to  the  Governor- 
General,  whose  terra  of  ottice  was  now  on  the  eve  of  expiration.  It 
was  presented  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  most  suitably  replied  to.  The  Manjuis 
returned  thanks  for  the  high  personal  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.self — for  the  kind  allusions  which  had  been  made 
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to  his  wife,  and  declared  that  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were 
those  which  had  been  spent  in  Canada.  And  then  he  gracefully 
alluded  to  the  proud  position  in  many  wayw  which  the  Douiinion 
now  occupied,  and  to  the  grand  future  which  lay  before  it.  He 
prorogued  Parliament  on  the  same  day  ;  and,  in  tloing  so,  alludecl 
to  several  useful  measures  which  had  become  law,  and  to  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  tariff,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  raw  material  re- 
(juired  for  domestic  manufactures,  and  provided  otherwise  foi*  the 
better  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  "  Honourable. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  ;  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  great  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  presentation  of  your  joint  address  ;  and 
the  message  to  Her  Majesty,  of  which  you  make  us  the  bearers, 
comes,  as  we  personally  know,  from  a  people  determined  to  main- 
tain the  Empire.  The  severance  of  my  otficial  connection  with 
Canada,  does  not  loosen  the  tie  which  will  ever  make  me  desire  to 
seive  this  country.  1  pray  that  the  prosperity  I  have  seen  you 
enjoy  may  continue,  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  at  all  times 
be  yours  to  strengthen  you  in  unity  ami  peace."  On  the  18th  of 
J  une,  the  Marquis  and  the  Princess  Louise  left  the  capital  for  the 
summer's  fishing  on  the  Cascapediac  ;  and,  until  their  final  de- 
parture, they  afterwards  resided  at  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

In  the  month  of  June  western  Ontario  witnessed  an  unusual 
occurrence.  The  old  French-Canadian  settlement  on  the  Thames 
and  St.  Clair  rivers  had  multiplied  apace,  since  the  days  when 
Pontiac  had  besieged  Gladvvyn  so  closely  at  Detroit,  and  their 
people  now  determined  to  assert  themselves.  A  great  gathering 
accordingly  took  place  at  the  Town  of  Windsor,  and  fully  ten  thou- 
sand French-Canadians  walked  in  procession.  Delegates  had  ascend- 
ed from  Quebec  ;  and,  as  a  friendly  newspaper  stated,  "  Sir  Hector 
Langevin  delivered  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  address,"  in  wnich  he 
dwelt  on  the  past  and  present  of  the  French-Canadian  race,  and 
pointed  to  the  bright  career  which  lay  before  them.  A  resolution 
was  finally  adopted,  which  declared,  "  That  whereas  the  French 
was  the  language  of  our  ancestors,  and  its  preservation  amongst  us 
one  of  the  principal  safeguards  of  our  religion  and  national  tradi- 
tions, the  greatest  encouragement  should  be  given  to  it,  particular- 
ly in  our  schools,  and  from  statesmen  of  our  nationality." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  a  boundary  war,  on  a 
small  scale,  arose  between  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
which  was.  waged  on  both  sides  with  alternate  success  and  defeat. 
The  dispute  had  existed  for  some  time.  In  1882,  during  the 
Dominion  elections,  the  Reform  Party  had  used  it  with  effect  as  a 
political  weapon  of  assault  against  the  Federal  Cabinet ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Ontario  (Jovernment  manipulated  it  un- 
sparingly in  its  own  behalf  In  1878,  the  arbitrators  commissioned 
to  settle  the  boundary  line,  had  awarded  to  Ontario  a  part  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,*  as  defined  by  the 

Vide  Ante,  p  418. 
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Federal  statute.  The  finding  of  the  arbitrators  had  not,  however, 
been  as  yet  confirmed  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Ontario  Government  determined  to  move  in  and  assume 
possession.  Commissioners  were  accordingly  sent  to  Rat 
Portage,  a  village  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
113  miles  from  Winnipeg,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, to  take  evidence  as  to  some  conflicting  land  claims  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  was  appointed 
for  the  district,  and  a  log  court  house  and  gaol  constructed.  As 
the  Town  of  Rat  Portage  had  been  incorporated  over  a  year  before, 
by  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  a  conflict  of  jurisdiccion  at  once 
ensued.  The  Ontario  constables  arrested  the  Manitoba  constables, 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  arrested  their  adversaries,  and  a  most  dis- 
graceful, yet  somewhat  ludicrous,  state  of  things  ensued.  The 
battle  commenced  by  the  constables,  was  continued  by  the  rival 
magistrates  in  a  war  of  warrants,  and  other  hostile  modes  of 
process,  and  eventually  it  was  threatened  to  send  a  military  force 
from  Winnipeg  to  support  the  Manitoba  belligerents.  Finally, 
however,  better  and  more  peaceable  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
matter  was  arranged  by  a  compromise  between  the  two  local  gov- 
ernments, and  a  joint  reference  to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  favour  of  Ontario. 

Early  in  July,  the  news  was  received  that  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  had  been  appointed  as  the  new  Grovernor-General  of  Canada. 
He  owned  an  estate  in  a  very  poor  part  of  Ireland — the  County 
Kerry,  which  brought  him  an  annual  rental  of  some  fifty  cents  an 
acre,  and  had  a  reputation  of  being  an  easy  landlord.  His  agents, 
however,  were  more  inclined  to  promote  emigration  than  to  have 
the  poor  tenantry  remain  in  abject  poverty  at  home,  and  for  this 
he  was  denounced  as  an  Irish  exterminator  ;  and  United  States 
Fenians,  and  their  organs,  began  to  indulge  in  loud  threats  as  to 
the  example  they  proposed  to  make  of  him  when  he  came  to  this 
country.  The  press  of  Canada,  at  both  sides  of  politics,  made  a . 
good  defence  for  the  Marquis,  and  conclusively  proved  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  the  cruel  Irish  landlord  which  he  had  been 
painted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  moderately  good  one.  He  arrived 
at  Quebec,  in  company  with  his  family  and  his  suite,  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  on  board  the  Allan  steamship  Circassian,  which  had 
a  stormy  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  He  landed  on  the  following 
day,  met  with  a  brilliant  reception,  was  duly  sworn  in,  and  then 
installed  in  his  government  by  his  retiring  predecessor. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome's  five  years'  rule  in 
Canada  were  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  They  embraced  a  grand 
ball  at  the  Windsor  House,  Montreal,  public  receptions  and  .ad- 
dresses there,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasant  doings  and 
sayings  at  Quebec.  On  the  27th  the  Marquis  and  his  Princess 
sailed  for  home,  on  the  Allan  steamship  Sardinian.  They  had 
much  endeared  themselves  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  of  both  races, 
and  their  departure  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration 
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of  respect  and  good-will.  Despite  a  drizzling  rain,  and  very  muddy 
streets,  a  vast  concourse  lined  the  way  leading  to  the  point  of 
embarkation  ;  flags  and  decorations  everywhere  appeared  ;  and  the 
motto  revenez  encore,  come  back  again,  was  frequently  repeated. — 
The  people  cheered  themselves  hoarse  as  the  carriage  containing 
the  Marquis  and  the  Princess  passed  downwards  to  tlie  wharf, 
wiicre  a  large  assemblage,  of  fiiends  and  wcll-wisiiers,  waited  to 
bid  them  good-bye.  There  were  numerous  hand-shakings  and  many 
f,."owells.  Presently  the  deck  of  the  steauiship  is  gained,  the 
moorings  are  promptly  cast  off,  tiie  citadel  thunders  out  a  royal 
salute,  the  voyage  homewards  has  begun.  As  the  Sardinian 
passed  along  the  harbour  there  was  much  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
from  her  decks  and  from  the  wliarf  ;  and  cheers,  rjrowing  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  the  dist.ance  increased,  spoke  tiie  final  adieu.  For  a 
young  and  inexperienced  man,  the  Manjuis  of  Lome  had  proved  a 
prudent  and  safe  constitutional  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and 
made  few  mistakes — none  of  moment — while  his  amiable  and  gifted 
wife  left  many  pleasant  recollections  behind  her  in  this  country. — 
Since  his  return  to  Enghind  he  has  always  shown  inmself  the  fast 
friend  of  Canada,  and  ready  to  do  it  a  good  turn  at  any  and  every 
opportunity. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

The  new  Governor-General  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  the  Whig  families  of  England.  His  grandfather  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Fox  and  Canning  governments,  and  of  all 
their  Whig  successors,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  Cabinet  in  1852.  Until  his  death,  in  1863,  he  continued 
to  act  as  confidential  adviser  to  the  '^Hieen,  who  greatly  esteemed 
him,  and  deeply  regretted  his  loss.  He  was  a  man  if  good  ability, 
of  liberal  constitutional  principles,  of  much  moderation  and  good 
sense  ;  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  the  tine  arts,  and  the 
most  hospitable  of  hosts  to  all  his  friends.  His  grandson,  destined 
to  be  the  future  Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  brn  January 
14th,  1845,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  public  life 
at  an  early  age.  In  18G9  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and, 
in  1872,  Under  Secretary  of  War,  a  position  held  by  him  until 
tiie  fall  of  the  Gladstone?  administration  in  1874.  The  turn  of  the 
political  wheel  that  brought  (Gladstone  back  to  oHice,  carried  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  into  the  Under  Secretaryship  of  India.— 
But  the  Irish  land  policy  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  suit  the  latter, 
being  altogether  too  radical  in  its  character,  and  lie  accordingly  n;- 
signed.  Ho  still,  however,  continued  to  give  a  gemeral  support  to 
the  Government,  and  thus  came  to  be  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  Despite  the  Fenian  shadow  which  haunted  his  path,  the 
Marquis  settled  himself  down  very  comfortably  for  the  winter  at 
Rideau  Hall,  and  displayed  no  symptoms  of  alarm.     Immediately 
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after  tlie  Christmas  liolidays,    he  evinced   a  disposition  to  qualify 
himsf'f  for  the    ilue   performance  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  by 

becoming  better  acquainted  with  tlie  Canadian  people.  On 
1884.    the  10th  of  .January,  while  on  a  visit  to  Toronto,  he  deliv- 

(M'efl  a  very  able  speech  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  ; 
and  two  days  afterwards  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Niagara,  in  order  to 
see  how  the  great  cataract  looked  in  its  wii>ier  garb.  On  the  4th 
of  February  lie  opened  the  Montreal  "  Winter  Ice  Carnival  ;"  and 
afterwards  moved  about,  from  place  to  place,  wherever  his  presence 
was  needed  or  (hisired,  and  won  golden  opinions  on  all  sides. — 
While  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  lasted,  a  generous  hospi- 
tality prevailed  at  llideau  Hall  ;  and  balls,  state  dinners, 
tobogganing  and  skating  parties,  constantly  succeeded  one  another. 
And  so  the  Fenian  shadow  gradually  faded  away  into  thin  air,  and 
the  Marquis  ixnd  his  wife  became  the  most  popular  of  people. 

Parliament  assembled  at  an  unusually  early  period  of  the  year— 
the  1 7th  of  .January.  The  opening  speech  was  longer  than  usual, 
and  embodied  a  historical  retrospect  of  value.  There  was  a  per- 
sonal expression  of  satisfaction  at  having  become  the  representative 
of  Her  Majesty  in  C.inada  ;  and  then  the  House  was  told,  that 
althougli  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  season  had  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  former  years,  and  that  the  rapid  expansion  of 
commerce  had  led  to  over-trading,  the  country  was  generally  pros- 
perous. During  188.3  the  number  of  immigrants  had  been  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  All  questions  in  dispute  with  British 
Columbia  had  been  finally  arranged,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
Parliament ;  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North- West  had  mostly 
settled  down  on  their  reserves  ;  and  the  rapid  progress  in  building 
the  Pacific  Railway  had  been  maintained.  Of  the  2,83.3  miles 
between  Pembroke  and  the  Pacific  coast,  1,738  had  been  already 
constructed.  When  the  address,  in  reply,  came  to  be  debated, 
Blake  stated  that  the  speecii  from  the  throne  was  quite  as  remark- 
able for  what  it  omitted  as  what  it  contained  ;  and  pointedly 
demurred  to  the  general  and  specific  policy  of  the  Grovernment. — 
He  declared  that  the  existing  depression  arose  from  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  the  administration,  in  the  Mist  place ;  and,  in 
the  second,  from  impoverishing  the  people  by  a  fiscal  policy,  which 
levied  needless  taxes  in  order  to  create  a  revenue  surplus.  The 
Premier  made  a  clever  and  shrewd  response.  He  asserted  that 
the  people  of  the  North-West  would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  to 
choose  between  a  high  tariff  with  a  surplus  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  free-trade  with  an  annual  deficit  and  no 
railway.  He  added,  that  the  rapid  construction  of  the  railway 
resulted  in  giving  the  people  of  Winnipeg  coal  at  seven  dollars  a 
ton,  instead  of  twenty-three  dollars,  the  former  price,  and  in  great- 
ly opening  up  the  North-West  Territories.  The  address  was  then 
adopted  witliout  further  debate. 

The  first  serious  breeze  of  the  session  arose  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Charles    Tupper,    still    Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  and  who 
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now  also  filled  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  England,  in 
succession  to  (rait,  who  had  resigned.  Blake  held  that  his  posses- 
sion of  the  dual  posts  was  clearly  illegal.  On  the  2")th  of  January 
he  accordingly  moved  for  papers  in  the  case,  and  asked  for  expla- 
nations from  the  (Tovernmcnt.  The  High  Conmiissioner,  he  said, 
harl,  under  the  appointing  statute,  to  receive  instructions  from 
ministers  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  an  anomaly  that  he  should  be  a 
ininistei',  himself.  It  was  also  inconvenient  that  the  head  of  such 
an  important  department  as  that  of  railways,  should  be  absent 
from  the  country  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  28th  of 
F(^l)ruary  lilake  again  alluded  to  this  matter,  and  declared  that 
Tupper  had  violated  the  Independence  of  Parliament  Act,  and  had 
forfeited  his  seat  in  "le  House,  by  accepting  the  position  of  High 
Commissioner  at  a  salary.  The  Premier  replied  that  Tupper  had 
beet!  appointed  without  a  salary,  quoted  English  precedents  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and  moved  that  the  matter 
ho  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  which 
was  cari'ied  on  a  vote  of  122  to  57.  But  the  great  question  of  the 
session,  was  the  Government's  proposal  to  make  a  loan  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  $22,500,000,  to  enable  it  to 
complete  its  work  ;  the  propei-ty  of  the  company  to  be  pledged  as 
security  for  repayment,  as  well  as  its  land-bonds,  and  thirty-five 
million  dollars  of  its  stock.  A  strong  opposition  was  offered  to 
this  measure,  not  only  inside  the  House  but  outside  as  well.  The 
Grand  Tr-unk  Riiilway  people,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
p:)licy  of  opposition  to  their  interests,  which  their  rival  had  already 
commenced  to  develop,  made  a  vigorous  fight  in  their  own  behalf. 
They  contended  that  the  Pacific  Railway  Company  should  restrict 
its  cptr.'itions  to  its  lines  from  Montreal  westward,  and  not  seek  an 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tn  other  words,  the  Grand  Trunk 
p;M)ple  demanded  the  monopoly  of  all  the  eastern  business  of  the 
Dominion,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  th;'  case,  diRclared 
war  against  the  proposed  loan.  They  were  taunted,  however,  with 
tlu!  fact  that  they  had,  themselves,  received  fifteen  million  dollars 
of  a  loan  from  the  old  Pi*o\'inces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ; 
that  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  sum  would  now  amount  to 
some  twenty-six  million  dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  had  ever 
l)een  repaid  ;  and  that  before  seeking  to  bully  Parliament  they 
should  first  pay  their  d(0)t.  The  debates  on  this  question  were 
l)itteran(l  protracted,  l)ut  it  was  finally  agreed  to  make  the  loan 
on  a  vote  of  112  to  47.  This  loan  was  afterwards  promptly  and 
honourably  repaid,  and  vvhil(>  the  countiy  suff«M'ed  no  loss,  it  was 
greatly  biMiefited  by  placing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's credit  on  a  firm  basis,  and  so  enabling  it  to  complete  the 
road.  l*)ut  numerous  grants,  by  no  means  of  as  wise  a  character 
as  the  aid  to  the  Pacific;  Hailway,  were  made  to  various  other  lines, 
and  the  public  debt  thus  unduly  increased. 

On  the  2Sth  of  February,  the   Finance  Minister  made  his  budget 
speech.     The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  with  June  30th, 
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1883,  amounted  to  $35,794,649,  and  the  expenditure  to  $28,- 
730,157,  leaving  a  surplus  of  .$7,004,492,  to  which  might  be  added 
one  million  doHars  received  for  the  sale  of  lands  at  the  Xorth- 
West.  Deducting  the  surplus,  the  taxation  per  head  of  the  past 
year  had  been  $4,82A,  against  an  average  of  $4,88  from  1874  to 
1879.  when  the  existing  Opposition  was  in  power.  The  estimated 
receipts  for  the  current  tiscal  year  were  put  by  tlie  minister  at 
$32,000,000,  and  the'  expenditure  at  .$30,61 1,639.  A  long  debate 
ensued,  but  the  budget  resolutions  were  all  finally  concurred  in  on 
the  11th  of  March.  On  the  19th  of  April  the;  House  was  prorogu- 
ed, when  107  public  and  piivat«;  bills,  mainly  of  a  I'outino  character, 
received  the  royal  assent  and  becanie  law. 

The  sununer  was  distinguii-'M'd  for  a  strong  effort,  on  the  part  of 
the  Temperance  people,  <'.  extend  the  "Scott  Act"  into  every 
municipality,  especially  in  Ont;i.i'io.  Foremost  amcmg  the  advocates 
of  this  proceeding  stood  the  Methodist  body,  now  rendered  unusual- 
ly strong  and  influential,  l)y  the  union  of  its  various  principal  wings 
under  the  administration  of  one  general  conference.  Despit(i 
much  opposition  the  movement  was  unusually  successful,  and 
swept  in  a  great  moral  wave;  from  one*  end  of  Ontario  to  the  other. 
A  large  number  of  electors,  who  were  not  favourable  to  tem- 
perance associations,  on  gcuieral  principle,  but  were,  nevertheless, 
opposed  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  trafhc  in  the  abstract,  hcild  aloof 
from  the  agitation  altogether,  declined  to  appear  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day,  and  so  permitted  the  law  to  go  into  active  operation  in 
their  several  districts.  They  were  willing  to  give  it  a  trial  for 
three  years,  in  that  ff:,ir  judicial  spirit  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  Canadian  people,  as  a  whole  ;  and  if  they  did  i.jt  like  its 
operations  to  vote  it  out  of  existence  on  the  expiration  of  its  lirst 
term.  The  Scott  Act  agitation  monopolised  th;  r^ttcntion  of  the 
public  through  the  greater  part  of  the  sunnner  and  autumn,  and 
little  else  was  talked  about. 

Late  spring  frosts,  mos*^  destruciive  to  vegetation,  and  a  fierce 
early  su)nmor  drought  afterwards,  scourged  a  large  area  of  old 
Canada  and  Northern  Ne'  York  ;  the  prospect  for  the  hay  and 
grain  crops  l)ecaine  very  poor,  and  a  consequent  depression  ensued 
in  business  circles.  This  condition  of  things  was  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  failure  of  the  Exchange  Baidc,  which  was  .'pecdily 
followed  by  disaster  to  the  Federal  Bank  of  Toronto,  the  stock  of 
which  had  fallen  from  159  to  60,  and  which  had  eventually  to  go 
into  liquidation.  The  ))eriodical  decennial  crisis,  which  u.sually 
arises  in  all  English-speaking  America  from  inflation,  over-trading, 
and  unwise  speculation,  had  begun  to  make  its  appearance  in 
Canada,  and  Hlake's  warnings  were  already  assuming  a  prophetic 
aspect.  This  condition  of  inattcrK  w.-is  aggravated  by  a  financial 
crisis  in  the  United  States.  For  nearly  three  decades  causes  had 
been  in  active  operation  there,  which  were  gathering  up  the  wealth 
of  the  counti'y  into  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  few,  who  had 
now  become   enormoubly   rich  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of 
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the  people.  Gig<*ntic  <^^rusts  of  every  description,  railway  corpora- 
tions, huge  c.ipitalists  like  the  Goulds,  the  Astors,  the  Vanderbilts, 
and  .scores  of  others,  were  administering  its  vast  resources  and  its 
prosperity  mainly  for  their  own  benefit.  The  eijuality  of  condition, 
the  general  distribution  of  wealth,  which  had  so  long  been  the  rule 
among  tiu;  American  people,  hatl  become  the  exception.  Mortgages 
had  wideiy  spt  ?ad  their  baneful  net-work  all  over  the  land,  so  the 
rich  constantly  ))ecatne  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  What  touches 
the  gi-eat  arteries  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  continent,  as  they  ebb  and  flow  in  the  United  States, 
necessarily  aflFects,  at  every  point,  the  narrow  strip  of  Canadian 
civilisation  that  lies  along  their  border,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacitic  ;  and  this  country,  accordingly,  sympathetically  suffered 
with  her  next-door  neighbour. 

During  the  summer  ministers  made  business  or  pleasure  tours  to 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
busied  thems(?lves  hi  arldressing  large  meetings  of  their  friends, 
and  in  converting  the  public  generally  to  their  particular  views. — 
Wilfred  Liiurier,  an  accomplished  master  of  the  English  tongue, 
as  well  as  of  his  own,  sj)oke  at  several  of  these  meetings, 
as  did  also  iilako  and  Cartwright.  Many  of  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  Reform  Party  were  eciually  active  in  propagating  their 
opinions.  (Jn  the  8tli  of  October,  Sir  John  A.  xVIacdonald  passed 
over  to  England,  where  his  presence  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  most  non-practical  of  public  questions — the 
Imperial  Federation  of  the  Empire.  On  the  29th  of  the  preceding 
month  of  July,  a  conference  had  been  held,  oa  the  subject,  at  the 
Westminister  Palace  Hotel,  at  which  several  leading  English  and 
Colonial  politicians  w  re  present,  among  whom  were  Sir  Charles 
Tapper  and  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Mowat,  at  which  no 
definite  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  On  the  1 8th  of  November, 
another  meeting  took  place,  wluni  a  spcjcial  committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Imperial  Federation  L(!a^ue,  the  chief  object  of  which 
would  be  to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire.  This 
committee,  however,  declared,  "  that  no  scheme  of  federation 
should  interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  local  Parliaments,  as 
regarded  local  affairs  ;  and  that  any  federative  plan  which  might 
bo  devised  should  combine,  upon  an  ecjuitable  basis,  the  resources  of 
the  Empire  for  the  maintenance;  of  couunon  interests,  and  adequa- 
tely provide  for  an  organisinl  defence  of  common  rights."  The  idea 
of  the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire  sounds  pleasanu  to  the 
ear,  when.it  comes  to  be  talked  aljout  ;  "hut  the  ditliculty  is  how  to 
carry  it  practically  into  (ilFect.  A  F(!deral  union  is  coraparfitively 
easy  of  accompii.shment  in  a  country  like  the  Unitetl  States,  with 
a  compact  territory,  and  a  strong  similarity  of  interests  ;  and  it  is 
ecjually  ea.sy  in  a  group  of  contiguou :5  colonies  like  tho.se  of  Canada, 
or  Australia,  or  South  Africa.  But  the  British  Colonies,  as  a 
whole,  lack  the  tirst  element  of  such  vl  union,  in  the  total  absence 
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of  geographical  compactness  and  neighbourhood,  and  of  similarity 
of  interest.  To-day,  the  only  tie  which  retains  them  under  the 
same  flag,  is  their  relation  to  a  common  parent — their  use  of 
the  same  mother  tongue.  What  <loes  (yunada  care  ab(jut  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  Australia  ;  or  what  do  thes»  colonies  care  about 
Canada  ?  Then,  if  there  were  a  FedeiJil  Union  of  the  Empiie,  a 
Federal  Parliament  must  neL'essarily  follow,  with  a  representation 
based  upon  population,  ♦^o  be  readjusted  after  every  decennial 
census  ;  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  all  its  venerable  glories 
— all  its  ancient  traditions  and  memoiies,  would  have  to  step  down 
and  out,  descend  into  the  silent  grave  of  the  past,  and  its  \oic(!  be 
heard  no  more.  WL  t  living  Englishman,  no  matter  how  recreant 
or  how  Radical,  would  submit  to  this  national  degradation  I  No 
wonder  that  shrewdest  and  most  far-seeing  statesman  of  th(; 
present  day,  Lord  Salisbury,  pronounces  the  idea  of  I)uperial 
Federation  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics  ;  and  the  pie- 
sent  prospect  is  that  it  must  continue  to  remain  there  for  all  time.* 

But,  aside  from  the  deference  paid  to  him  as  regards  this  Feder- 
ation question,  which  he  did  not,  howe\'er,  appear  to  be  at  all 
enthusiastic  about,  and  the  utter  impractical>ility  of  which  he  no 
doubt  fully  realised,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  a  grand  time  of  it 
in  England.  His  fame  as  a  successful  administrator  of  the  most 
important  colony  of  the  Empiiv,  -as  the  most  fortunate  of  living 
profesaiotial  politicians — now  stood  at  its  zenith.  Creat  chambers 
of  commerce  bent  down  before  him.  He  »vas  an  honoured  guest 
at  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  annual  bantjuet,  spent  two  days 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  dined  with  the  Beacons- 
field  and  other  aristocratic  clubs,  and  finally  visited  the  Queen  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  Her  Majesty,  in  tlie  pi-esenee  of  a  brilliant 
gathering,  conferred  upon  him  the  (5niud  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath — a  distinction  coveted  by  kings.  After  passing  a  day  and 
night  as  the  guest  of  the  Queen,  he  went  up  to  London  to  attend  a 
grand  <linner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Empire  Club,  at  which 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  presided,  and  at  w  hicii,  also,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  other  leading  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  were 
present.  Finally,  covered  with  honours  and  radiant  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  royalt}',  the  Canadian  Premier  sailed  for  Nev/ 
York  on  the  29th  of  November,  to  reach  his  cottage  home  at 
Earnscliffe  ten  da^s  afterwards.  But  the  uncertainties  of  mortal 
life  did  not  the  less  sui-ely  puisuo  him.  Behind  all  the  brilliant 
sunshine  that  had  so  recently  illumined  his  path,  lay  the  nucleus 
of  a  rising  storm,  destined  to  cause  him,  very  soon,  no  small  trouble 
and  anxiety.  The  small  cloud,^  "  like  a  man's  luind,"  had  already 
ari.sen  two  thousand  miles  away,  in  the  Saskatchewan  district  of 
the  North- West,  and  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  storm  pre- 
sently fell  upon  his  ear. 

*  This  was  the  opiniim  of  the  author  when  the  first  cditinn  of  this  History 
was  pubUsheil  ui  1855,  and  ho  sees  uu  grounds  tu  change  it. 
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IF  the  reader  will  take  up  any  good  map  of  tli(;  North-We.st 
portion  of  the  Dominion,  he  will  see  at  a  glance,  that  the  two 
great  water-ways  of  the  vast  region  lying  between  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan 
rivers.  The  South  Saskatchewan  commences  at  the  forks  n^  its 
great  head-waters,  the  Bow  vud  Belly  rivers,  which  iiave  th^ir 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  the  Canadian  Paci  ic 
Railway.  After  tlowinj;  a  distance  of  fumw;  forty-six  miles  it  crosses 
that  railway  at  Medicine  Hat,  and  then  puisuing  a  winding 
course,  for  some  five  hundred  miles,  joins  its  sister  river  at  the 
Forks  near  the  site  of  the  Fort  La  Corne  of  t\w  Old  Ji't't/imr, 
twenty-eight  miles  below  Ihe  town  of  Piince  Albert.  Tiie  Ts'orth 
Saskatchewan  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  three  hundvofl 
miles  north  of  the  boundary  line,  and,  after  following  a  winding 
easterly  course  for  some  nine  hundred  miles,  mingles  its  waters 
with  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  are  both  rapid  and  shallow  ri\ers  ; 
and  during  the  annual  summer  periods  of  low  water  arc;  navigable 
only  for  steamboats  of  very  light  draught.  After  crossing  tlH>  one 
hundred  and  eleventh  degree  of  longitude,  tin;  North  Saf-katche- 
wan  turns  to  the  south-east  for  some  two  hundre*!  miles,  until  it 
reaches  a  point  called  the  Elbow,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  both  rivers  then  pursue  a  north-east 
course,  until  they  finally  ininglc  their  watds  at  the  Forks. 
Opposite  the  Elbdw,  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  iiiver,  lies  Clarke  s 
Crossing  on  the'  direct  road  to  Battlefoid,  Fujt  Pitt,  and  Fort 
Edmonton.  Thirty-five  miles  noith  of  Clarke's  Crijssing  lies 
Batoche,  with  the  settlement  of  St.  Laurcnit  a  little  fartlu'r  on. 
From  Bato,h(;  Crossing  to  Prince  Alb'  »t,  the  (listanc(!  is  about 
forty  miles.  Five  miles  west  oi  Batoche  lies  a  .small  sheet  of  water 
called  Duck  Lake,  and  eighteen  miles  from  iJatoche,  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  stood  Fort  Carleton,  an  old  Hu<Is()ns  l!ay  Company 
trading*  post  of  considerable  extent,  the   picket   and   other  wooden 
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defences  of  which  were  whollj'^  commanded  by  lyl»e  adjoining  steep 
liills.  In  1884,  tlie  eucito  Half-breed  population  of  the  country 
extending  along  the  Saskatchewan  rivers,  from  Clarke's  Crossing  to 
the  Forks,  numbered  about  4000  souls,  of  whom  over  three-fourths 
were  of  French-Canadian  extraction,  with  not  quite  700  hv  ads  of 
families.  Of  the  hittei-  298  resided  in  the  Duck  Lake,  St.  f"  irent, 
and  Batoche  settlements,  and  were  nearly  all  of  the  'Onian 
Catholic  communion.  With  very  few  exceptions  tl.e^  wore  all 
hunters,  who  had  always  hither  Co  pursued  a  semi-nomn^  c  life, 
but  had  at  length  been  forced  by  the  disappearance  of  the  '  affalo, 
and  ihii  scarcity  of  smaller  ganie,  to  adopt  a  more  settled  ^aode  of 
existe'  ce.  They  found  the  country  along  l-he  Soutii  Saskatchewa'- 
a  pi';  mt  and  fertile  one  •  and,  during  1882,  a  large  Half-breed 
p'>v. i:!  aic.i  Howed  in.  They  could  scarcely  be  called  farmers,  how- 
t.'.V(:v,  ..i;l  contented  themselves  with  cultivating  small  patches  of 
gi  'i^nd,  nfi^  usually  much  larger  than  the  average  sized  garden,  and 
never  mo.'>  c'lan  a  few  acres  in  extent.  Their  principal  means  of 
subsistence  stdl  were  hunting  and  tishing,  and,  in  addition,  team- 
ing goods  from  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Kailw.ay  for  the  few  mer- 
chants of  the  district  and  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  their  leading  men,  they  were  wholly  illiter- 
ate, alike  simple  and  superstitious,  exceedingly  fond  of  anmse- 
raent,  and  as  little  disposed  to  settle  down  to  hard  iaoo/r  of  any 
kind  as  their  ancestors  at  both  sides — the  Courenr  de  ioiti,  the 
voi/a;/eur,  and  the  ln«lian.  They  all  spoke  the  French  and  Cree 
languages,  and  a  few  a  little  English  as  well. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  rights  of  these 
people,  and  about  the  neglect  of  the  Government  of  the  day  in 
dealing  with  these  rights,  that  a  brief  nn'iew  of  their  case  cannot 

fail  to  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers.  The  public 
1878.    archives    it   Ottawa    revtjal    the   fact,  that   on    the  1st   of 

Fvibruary,  1878,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  .the  Parish  of 
St.  Laurent,  a  petition  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Laird,  of  the 
North- West  Territory,  was  agreed  to.  That  petition  set  forth  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  were  French  Half-breeds,  and 
requested  that  one  of  their  number  might  be  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  Council  under  authority  of  the  Act  of  1875,  that 
live  dollars  per  head  school  money  be  allowed  for  each  child,  that  a 
sui'vey  be  made  and  land-scrip  issued  to  all  settlers  who  had  not 
alreadtj  (jot  scrip  in  Manitoba,  that  the  sudden  transition  from  a 
prairie  to  an  agricultural  life  causeil  by  the  decline  of  the  buffalo, 
and  the  hunting  ordinance  of  the  North- Wes't  Council  for  its 
future  protection,  had  rerluced  them  to  extremity,  anl  that  they 
were,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  asking  the  Government  to 
grant  them  the  means  of  purchasing  fanning  implements  and  seed 
grain.  To  this  petition  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Gabriel 
Dumont,  made  iiis  mark,  as  even  he,  afterwards  so  prominent  aS 
their  military  leader,  was  unable  to  write  his  name.  It  was  duly  for- 
wartled  to  Ottawa  by  Laird,  who  strongly  pressed  the   matter  on 
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the  attention  of  the  Government.  On  the  ISth  of  March,  his 
despatch  was  rephed  to  by  Da\id  Mills,  thou  Minister  )t"  the 
Interior  in  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet.  He  stated,  that  the  surv.^y 
asked  for  wjuid  be  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department  permitted,  that  the  application  for  :  d 
anJ  farming  implements  was  inadmissable,  and  that  he  could  t 
see  why  tlu;  Half-breeds  should  be  treated  differently  from  .  hi'-o 
settlers,  ovei  whom,  in  some  respects,  they  had  the  advantu^j. 
And  there  the  matter  rested  for  tlie  ensuinj.^  four  y<!ars. 
The  n  >xo  link  in  this  narrative  appears  in  a  letter  dated  the  1S82. 
llta  of  March,  1882,  from  George  Duck,  Dominion  land 
agent  at  Prince  Albert,  to  the  Surveyor  General,  stating  that  tiie 
majority  of  the  St.  Laurent  settlers  had  taken  up  their  claims  in 
lots  of  ten  chains  in  width,  on  the  river  front,  witli  a  depth  of  two 
miles,  and  asking  if  a  i*e-survey  to  accommodate  them  could  not  bo 
made.  Six  months  afterwards,  a  reply  came  from  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  then  Minister  of  the  Interi'  .  ^:<.ting  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  cauK  a-  re-survey  to  b(!  made. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1882,  a  peti  'on,       the   Minister  of   the 


Interior,  was  agreed  to  by  the  peer. 


Su.  Antoine  de  Padue, 


(a  new  parish)  who  had  occupied  ^.^.s'n  )yed  lands,  complaining 
that  their  claims  were  included  in  odd-u..mLered  sections,  and  that 
tliey  had  been  notified  they  would  ^  ve  ♦^o  pay  two  dollars  an  acre 
for  them.  They  were  poor  peopit,  i  le  petition  added,  and  could 
not  pay  for  their  land  without  utter  ruin,  and  therefore  asked  for 
free  grants.  They  also  asked  that  these  lots  be  surveyed  two  miles 
in  depth,  and  with  ten  chains  frontage.  This  petition  was  signed 
by  Gabriel  Dumont  and  forty-six  others,  of  whom  it  'as  ascertained 
that  thirty-six  had  already  received  land  or  scrip  in  Manitoba,  and 
had,  therefore,  no  legal  right  to  get  free  grants  a  second  time  ; 
while  the  remaining  ten,  among  whom  was  Gabriel  Dumont,  him- 
self, had  not  yet  proved  their  claims  at  the  land  office  of  the 
district.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1883,  a  petition  was  1883, 
forwarded  to  George  Duck,  still  district  land  agont,  from 
another  settlement  near  St.  Laurent,  named  St.  Louis  de  Langovin, 
asking  for  a  re-survey  of  the  river  lots  on  the  ten  chain  and  two 
mile  system,  which  had  been  promised,  it  was  statcnl,  through 
Father  Leduc,  Tb's  petition  was  signed  by  William  iircmner  and 
thirty-five  others,  or  whom  twenty-four  were  Manitoba  Half-I)reeds, 
and  had  already  received  their  free  land-grants,  or  scrip  therefor, 
ill  that  Province  ;  while  eight  others,  among  whom  was  Maxime 
Lepine,  afterwards  a  prominent  leailer  in  the  insurrection,  had  not 
proved  their  claims,  thus  leaving  only  three  persons  who  were 
legally  entitled  to  free  grants  under  the  applying  statute.  A  full 
investigation  showed,  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  that  out  of  the  298 
heads  of  families  residing  in  the  Batochc  region,  175  were  Mani- 
toba Half-breeds,  24  Nwrth-West  Half-breeds,  18  of  doubtful 
descent,  and  39  American  Half-breeds.  Of  these  92  per  cent.,  or 
say  235  persons,  either  had  no  rights  as  Half-breetls  to  free    land, 
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or  had  already  received  their  allotted  grants  in  Manitoba,  and  were 
now,  in  point  of  fact,  making  fraudulent  claims  on  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  mistaken  idea  they  would  n(jt  be  detected.  But 
although  the  great  majority  of  these  people  had  now  no  legal  claim 
on  the  Crown,  the  Dominion  Government  felt  disposed  to  dt-al 
liberally  by  them  the  moment  the  surveys  were  fully  complettd. 
These  surveys  had  been  delayed  somewhat,  owing  to  the  ditliculties 
which  arose  as  to  the  true  limits  of  the  reserve  of  the  Indian  Chief, 
One  Arrow,  near  Duck  Lake.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  settlers 
in  this  section  were  left  wholly  undisturbed,  as  regards  any  right 
of  possession  they  could  possibly  possess.  Not  a  single  acre  of  land 
was  sold  over  their  heads,  nor  lost  to  them  by  the  system  of  survey 
adopted.  In  August,  the  Government  Superintendent,  William 
Pearce,  instructed  Gauvreau,  the  French-Canadian  assistant  agent, 
to  visit  every  settler  in  the  district,  ascertain  what  particulur 
quarter-section  he  was  on,  and  urge  him  to  make  an  entry  at  tlu; 
land  office  therefor.  This  duty  was  faithfully  performed ;  and 
although  their  priests,  also,  urged  the  Half-breecls  to  make  tlio 
necessary  entries,  they  declinetl  to  do  so,  fearing  they  might  have 
to  pay  taxes,  or  stating,  by  way  of  objection,  that  the  Government 

might  call  on  them   to  bear  arms,  but  against  whom  they 
1584.    would  not  say.     T.i  the  month  of  March,  another  agent, 

George  Duck,  was  directed  to  notify  these  people,  a  second 
time,  to  make  their  land  claims,  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their 
priests  they  again  refused  to  do  so.  Some  even  purposely  left  their 
homes  to  avoid  being  notified  by  the  agent.*  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  Half-breeds  of  Batoche,  and  of  the  adjoining  settlements 
on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  had  fully  formed  the  design  of  coercing 
the  Government,  in  .some  way,  into  giving  them  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  could  possibly  claim  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to  decline  accepting  the 
advice  of  even  their  priests,  when  it  did  not  harmonise  with  their 
own  views.  In  pursuing  this  course,  they  were  merely  following 
the  sinister  counsel  of  interested  parties,  who  desired  to  use  them, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs. 

A  wide-spread  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  existed  at  this  period  in 
the  Prince  Albert  District.  Its  people  were  naturally  envious  of 
the  great  prosperit}'  to  which  Manitoba  had  attained,  since  its 
erection  into  a  province,  with  its  local  Legislature,  its  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  subsidies  from  the  Dominion. 
Tiiey  had  long  hoped  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  pass 
through  their  own  district,  and  so  turn  the  tide  in  their  favour  ; 
but  its  final  location,  some  two  hundred  miles  farther  south, 
blighted  all  their  expectations,  and  led  to  a  feeling  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  disgust.  The  land  speculations  which  a  gtMxl 
many  of  the  Prince  Albert   capitalists,  and   others  as  well,  IkuI 


*  See  Detailed  lleport  of  Suijcriutonilcnt,  William  Poarcc,  to  Miuistor  of 
Inturiur,  December  14th,  1885. 
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engaged  in,  were  now  of  little  account,  uiul  visions  of  sudden 
wealth,  arising  from  a  great  transcontinental  line  of  rail- 
way passing  through  their  midst,  had  vanished  into  thin  air. 
E\en  the  lludsons  Ray  Couii)any's  people,  whose  interests  lay  main- 
ly along  the  North  Saskatchewan,  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  order  of  things  ;  and  all  classes  of  the  community  were 
ripe  for  any  change  that  wciuld  giv«!  promise  of  improving  their 
comlition.  As  time  passed  away  it  mure  plainly  appeared,  that 
tiieir  only  hope  to  accomplish  that  result  lay  in  oiiC  direction — the 
erection  of  the  Saskatchewan  District  into  a  province  of  the 
Doujinioii.  That  would  bi'iiig  outsidt;  capital  into  the  country, 
provide  g(jv(!rnmeni  posts  of  various  kinds  for  tin;  more  ambitious 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  stimulate  its  i)rosperity  in  many  other  forms. 
I5ut  a  grave  ditHculty  stood  in  the  way.  In  ISSI  the  population 
(It  the  Saskatchewan  District,  covering  114,000  square  miles,  a 
kingJiom  in  extent,  did  not  amount  to  o\  er  ten  tiiousand  persons, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  and  inclusive  of  Half-breed'^,  and  would  not 
supply  a  total  vote  of  over  L'OOO.*  And  at  least  one-third  of  that 
junuber  had  not  ac(|uired  a  legal  title  to  their  land-claims,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  exercise  the  fraiichis-e  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
irnder  these  circumstances  it  was  (juite  out  of  the  (piestion  to 
expect,  that  provincial  rights  and  privileges  would  be  conceded  by 
the  Federal  Goverinnent.  At  l;ist  it  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  a 
good  niany  people  of  Prince  Alljert  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  the 
only  feasible  way  to  lift  themselves  out  of  tlu;  i-ut  in  which  they 
now  floundered,  and  to  procure  the  erection  of  their  District  into  a 
province,  was  to  foment  a  revolution,  simihir  to  that  which  had 
been  already  ;■'  >  successful  in  tin;  case  of  Manitoba  ;  and  to  use  the 
existing  dissatisfaction  among  the  Ratoche  llalf-breeds,  as  the 
means  to  accomplish  that  purpose. f  During  the  earlier  months  of 
I'^iSl,  meetings  were  held  at  difl'erent  placets  in  the  District  to 
discuss  the  presumed  grievances  of  the  Half-breeds,  to  advise 
measures  for  their  redress,  and,  if  possible,  to  force  them  into 
prepaiation  for  a  rising,  xVt  these  meeting.s,  residents  of  Prince 
Alljert  were  f)"e(iuently  present,  and  some  of  tiiem  used  very  strong 
language,  designed  to  stir  up  the  Half-breeds,  jigainst  the  Dominion 
<Iovernmont.  Father  Alexis  Andre,  superior  of  the  Oblat  Order 
ill  the  District  of  Carleton,  swore,  in  his  evidence  given  at  Riel's 
trial,  that  he  was  present  at  these  meetings  and  approved  of  their 
ol)jects.:|:  Early  in  May,  ;i  .secret  ineetiiig  was  held  at  St.  Laurent, 
at  which  .several  \  ioleut  resolutions,  embodying  the  demands  of 
the  Half-breeds,  were  agreed  to.  Oiu' of  these  resolutimis  declared, 
tliat   they    did    not    recognise    tlu;   riglit  of    tlu^    D(jminion  to  the 

"  Tlie  census  of  tlie  Xorth-Wust  Territories  in  186."),  placed  the  populatiou 
"■f  A.vsiniboia  al,  22.0SIi,  of  Alberta  at  l."),.!;)."},  ami  vi  the  Sa.skatchewaii 
Wstnet  at  10,740. 

•I-  8ee  also,   letter   of    William  .Tai'kson  to  Kiel,  -Inly  2Srd,  IStJl.     Father 
Ai.ilre  to  Lientenant-dovernor,  -Jidy  iMst,   ISJi-l 
t  Blue  Book  for  1S8G,  p.  144. 
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North-West  Territories.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  also 
passed,  providing  that  a  <leputation  of  four  persons  should  wait 
upon  Kiel,  \vh()se  term  of  banishment  had  expired,  and  who  now 
resided  at  St.  Peter's  Jesuit  mission  in  Montana,  near  the  Uocky 
Mountains,  whither  he  had  Ijeen  .s(!cretly  sent  by  his  friends  at 
Quebec,  and  invite  him  to  come  to  Canada  to  champion  their  cause 
"  in  any  further  action  which  might  be  determined  on."*  This 
resolution  was  especially  prompted  i)y  persons  frou)  Prince  Albert, 
who  were  well  aware  that  Kiel  was  the  fitting  man  to  further  their 
purposes,  and  rea<lily  agreed  to  provide  funds  to  pay  all  necessary 
expenses.  At  the  same  time,  then;  were  goo<l  grounds  for  the 
supposition,  that  thes(!  Prince  Albert  people  were  merely  acting  as 
the  agents  of  others,  who  kept  wholly  out  of  view,  and  retired  still 
further  into  the  background  when  rt^bellion  became  an  accomplish- 
ed fact,  ."nd  they  fully  realised  what  a  dangerous  conflagration 
they  had  assisted  to  produce. 

In  tl»?  latter  part  of  May,  Dumont  and  the  three  other  delegates 
appointed  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  travelled  a  distance  of  .seven 
hundreil  miles  to  8t.  Peter's,  there  found  Kiel  performing  the  duties 
of  a  teacher  in  the  Jesuits'  industrial  school,  and  told  him  their 
errand.  After  a  day's  consideration,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  go  with  them  in  a  formal  letter,  so  that  there  might  be  no  future 
mistake  about  the  conditions  of  acceptance.  "  The  community," 
said  he,  "  in  the  midst  of  which  you  live,  have  sent  you  as  their 
deltigates  to  ask  my  advice  on  various  difficulties,  which  have 
rendered  the  British  North-West  unhappy  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  Government."  And,  then,  he  proceeded  to  give 
his  reasons  for  consenting  to  i-eturn  with  them.  In  the  first  place, 
his  advice,  <jiven  at  St.  Peter's,  would  not  be  of  much  value  to  his 
brethern  across  the  border ;  in  the  second,  he  had  personal  land- 
claims  of  his  own  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, although  he  had  become  an  American  citizen,  and  claims 
of  other  kinds  as  well.  The  general  tone  of  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance shows,  at  a  glance,  that  he  had  recognised  his  future  personal 
advantage  in  the  (object  of  the  delegates'  mission,  and  that  his 
return  with  them  would  put  him  in  a  position  to  squeeze  more 
money  out  of  the  Dominion  Government.  He  had  succeeded  in 
doing  tliis  so  effectually  before,  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  repeat  the  pleasant  operation  with  success. 

The  news  of  Kiel's  prospective  return  to  the  North-West  was 
soon  spread  al)road,  and  the  ])ominion  Government  was  advised 
that  he  had  b(;tter  bi;  arrested  after  crossing  the  frontier.!  This 
however  was  not  done,  and,  on  the  8th  of  July,  Kiel  found  himself, 
with  his  wife  and  two  small  ch'idren,  at  St.  Laurent,  and  very 
sliortly  afterwards  commenced  the  work  of  agitation,  not  only 
among  the  Half-breeds  but  also  among  the  Indians,  of  whom  there 

•  Blue  Book  for  18S5,  p.  380. 
t  Blue  Book  tor  188G,  p.  !^S1. 
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were  several  hands  at  Duck  Lake  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  first,  however,  he  proceeded  with  mu(;li  caution  and 
niotleration,  as  if  to  fecil  his  way  ;  and,  on  the  l.Sth  of  July,  ad<hess- 
ed,  on  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  its  citizens,  a  large  meeting  at 
Prince  Albert.  With  a  few  ('xceptions  he  met  quite  an  enthusi- 
astic reception,  and  even  Father  Andre,  who  had  advised  that  he  bo 
prevented  from  entering  the  country,  was  much  pleased  with  his 
speech,  which  was  delivered  in  the  English  language,  as  were  also 
the  great  majority  of  his  hearers.*  On  the  1st  of  September,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  St.  Laurent,  at  which  a  number  of  white  men 
and  Half  breeds  from  Prince  Albert  were  present.  The  tone  of 
moderation  was  now  abandoned,  and  speeches  strongly  condemning 
'he  Federal  Government  were  made.  A  white  man,  named  Jack- 
son, openly  stated  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  Indians  and 
their  relations  the  Half-breeds,  and  not  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment.f  At  this  meeting  a  Jiill  of  Rights  was  agreed  to,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  had  been  done  in  the  Manitoba  rebellion,  and  for 
the  same  purpose — the  creation  of  discontent.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  this  Bill  of  Rights  |  was  ever  forwarded  to 
the  Government,  and  it  was  evidently  framed  with  the  design  that 
its  extravagant  demands  should  prevent  its  acceptance,  and  thus 
lead  to  further  agitation  and  dissatisfaction.  That  this  was  the 
immediate  object  sought  to  be  accomplished,  was  very  soon  made 
plain  by  the  conduct  of  Riel.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  had 
taken  place,  he  began  to  talk  veiy  boldly,  as  to  the  extreme  stepa 
to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  demands  of  the  Half-breeds  not 
being  gi-anted.  Meanwhile,  he  had  written  to  Archbishop  Tache, 
in  a  peaceable  strain,  detailing  his  line  of  policy  ;  and  was  coun- 
selled, by  that  prelate,  to  adopt  only  constitutional  means  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  duly  make  the  necessary  representa- 
tions to  the  Government.  The  lower  clergy  faithfully  eari-ied  out 
the  policy  of  the  Archbishop  at  this  juncture,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  lent  themselves  in  any  way  to  foment  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Half-breeds.  But  being  their  priests,  and  dependent  on  them  for 
support,  they  were  naturally  anxious  that  their  people  would  bo 

*  Father  Audre  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Dcwdney,  July  21st,  1884. 

+  Report  of  Colonel  Irvine  (Police  Commissioner)  for  18S5  p.  20.  Sec 
also  evidence  on  Kiel's  trial. 

t  The  Bill  of  rights  demanded  a,^  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  subdivision  into  Provinoea  of  the  Xorth-West  Territory, 
'-M  The  Half-breeds  to  receive  tlie  same  grants  and  otlier  advantages  as  tlio 
.\.  mitoba  Half-breeds.  (.S)  Patents  to  be  issued  at  once  to  those  in  posftcs- 
sion.  (4)  The  sale  of  half  a  million  acres  of  Dominion  1  Ul(l^^,  tiro  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  e3tal)lishment,  in  the  Half-l)reed  seltlc.vjnts,  of  ."'.'litiols, 
hospitals,  and  such-like  institutions,  and  to  givethc  V'oorer  Half-brctil  ',  seed 
grain  and  farm  implements.  (5)  The  reservation  oi  \  hundred  towis!  ips  of 
swamp  hay  land,  for  distrih ution  among  the  chikbvn  of  Half-breed  ■  <  uring 
the  next  120  years.  (•>)  Grants  of  at  least  -SIOOO,  ii  'acii  case,  fnr  cIk.  sup- 
port of  a  nunnery  in  every  settlement,  (7)  Better  provision  for  the  aupport 
of  Indians. 
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libnnilly  th'.nU,  with  l)y  llif;  (ifivornmont,  arifl  were  (\\i\U:  williiif^  tji;if 
thv.y  .shouM  •rv(!ri  ^ct  inorf;  tli;i,ii  tlicy  wi'.ri'.  \i:ifii.\\y,  or  cvcu  Tiionilly, 
f!ntitli;ri  t.o  ;  ni\<\  Hijf)p(tfb'f|  their  claims  to  th;it.  ('xtpiif,.  At  tJif 
Sfiirif,  tinio,  ihfy  ahsohit^ly  rIecliiMid  .o  mix  1  h(MiiHclv('.s  up  with  uny 
[)oliti(;;il  itroc.c.cihn''  whifh  iiii;,'ht  I'-ail  to  puhlifMlistuihanoc.*  I'ut, 
un<l»u'  tho  t«!acfiiii''.s  of  Hid  aiifl  the  ot,h(!r  af'i  tutors.  th«;  ffalf  hn^nfls 
Hoori  h]u»wi'.(\  thcriisclvcH  mu'li  h'->s  aiii(!iial)Ic.  to  cIcri'Ml  ruh;  tliati  hafi 
bfinii  thfrir  wf»nt,  aii'l  scfuii'-il  >>}  Ik-  r<;HohjtcIy  bent  on  foHovvin^ 
Uifiir  f»wn  cour.s<!.  The  ;,M'cat,  majority  of  tlie  I'.atrxlic  Half  l)n'('(ls 
woro  from  Manitoba,  had  mostly  been  Hii|»p»>rt,er.s  of  i'iel  <lurin;^' 
IiIh  first  n!b«?llioii,  ari'l  ha«l  still  pcofriiind  f.iit.h  in  him.  .\s  he- 
pre.se.iitly  assiinied  the.  jii-ophetie  .-ind  sei..i  priestly  f;liaraet(M',  in 
onlnr  to  impo.ne  more  elT'eet  ually  on  their  ere'liility,  his  influen»;e 
.st.nadily  inerea-sed.  They  .still  lia,d  a  \ivirl  reinembra,nf<!  of  hi.s 
KUf;(;e.H.s<!.s  in  JHflO  70,  aseribed  the  indnlfrent,  manner  in  whieh  they 
liad  aft.erward.s  b»ren  treatcfl  by  the  (Jovernment  lo  fea,i',  .'md 
cherished  an  e.\t,ra,ordinary  id'-a  of  their  own  f)rowe.sH  anfl  politiea; 
inf)portan(;e.  I)iirin;,'  the  latter  p/irt  of  tin-  smiirrK^*,  active  stejis 
wfsnj  taken  to  pi'«)vide  ih"  I  falf  bietvls  with  the,  latest  and  best 
make  of  Amerie;in  rilles,  for  whieh  piir[)os(^  funds  were  prr)vif|ed  by 
.souM;  j)ersoii  oy  p"(son:^  imknoun.  In  Oi;tol>er  forty  rille.s  were 
rfieeived  in  otm  lot  alone  by  huinont,  who  kepi,  a,  Hmall  ;^eri(!ral 
.store  at  his  ferry,  and  was  o?  no  swiall  conseiiiienee  ainonj^  his 
people..  lie  told  tli*-  whites  that  :  liese  rifle-;  belon'^'erl  to  a  party 
of  ;,^entlr'men  who  weri-  '/oirr.'  nortli  to  hiinl moose.  In  ;i.ddition  t.o 
arms,  lar'^^e  (|n;i,nt  it  ies  of  Mhini'l'ii' im;  Wf;re  umit^f^htd  ;i,it(ks  t  !if 
l)orr|r!r  from  llie  I'nitcrl  S';i,l<-\  ;iiii  :;ent,  norfli  tr)  l5a,t,ocli".  At, 
the  same  time,  I!  !<•!  conl.inii"  1  (oeirry  on  a  corn-spondenef!  with 
his  friends  in  .\loiit.a,na.,  a,irl  in  the  evfint  of  u  risin;^  eonlidently 
expected  assistance  from  tlia,t,  '|ti;irter  and  elsewheie  in  the,  IJnitfid 
Stat(!S 

Ifavinj^  cr)mplel-"ly  establisle-  I  his  p"rsona,l  .i.  ;;:en<lancy  with  tlu! 
Ifalfbreetl  [topiila,!  ion  iti  ih-^  ,Sa, -icatehewan  l)istri''f,  a,iid  shown 
how  tlioro(i;^hiy  t'ley  wer-  nn  ler  his  '; ontrol,  llicl  now  deN-i'mine  1 
to  asoet'tain,  tlironj^h  |i'aih'-r  ,\trlr".  whether  tiie  l''e  leral  ( Jo\  em 
ment  felt  disf)o-'ed  t.o  jcrvent,  f:irl  !i"i' a,;,(it;it  ion,  by  [)a.yin'.(  liiiri  I'l 
leave,  tin;  country,  in  i  he  .same.  w;i,y  ■!.  <  il.  had  dou"  Icfore.  Iviriy 
in  I)e(;eml)er  he  l)eL,M,ii  tn  unbosom  himself  to  liis  <'ou-.in,  (/hafhs 
Nolin,  to  whom  h'-,  ,t;i,tc(|  tn;ittlie  (io\'ernment  owed  him  .'^100,000, 
but  that  he  would  be  eonfe.ntr'j  t,o  'ake  .";.'>."), 000  for  his  claiiri  ;  that 
Father  Andr'i-  had  pro.ni.ied,  at,  Princt-  .\lbert,  to  use  hi;  intluenee 
to  <^<ft  him  thai  sum,  and  that  in  the  e\r;nt,  f)f  his  recei'.iiii,' the 
inonev  he  would  le;i,v"  for  a.nv  [ilac  th'-  '  iovrrmue.nt  wislierl  him  lo 
Uo  to.  The  evid'Uiee  of  Thorn  .  .  Iv  •!ar-k-,on  was  Id  ih"  .-.anie  efleet.!' 
I'^atlmr  .Vndre  a,ft,erwa,rds  dep'»-,e,  i.  that,  ll,iel  h;i,d  told  him  and 
another  ;^<uitl('ma,n,  in  he'-einber,    I'vSl,  that  he  had  a.el;i,im  a;,'ain^l 

•  Sue,  eviiJcMiM!   ot    ''liii!';s   S'lvi   .'it,   IJi'i'.s    l,n  il,    in    P.iai!  W'i'ik  i'>r    ISS"i, 
p.  I 'is. 

f  .S(i(j   «!videMi;(!  of    the,  muni',  pitisun  ii.t  |i.    12.'). 
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thf!  OovMrnmeni  fov  j^  1 00,000,  nw\  wouWl  a<;(!f!pt  .^.l.'ijOOO,  and 
](r,iv(:  flu-  country  ;  aiifl  that  he,  a'l«l»!<l,  "  if  you  f;annot  ^c.t  that  nurri 
for  trie,  <^(:t  all  yu  can."  At  tin;  same  tiiii«!,  Kiel  ehtarly  (;(»riveyefl 
the  i«lea  to  Father  Ariflrf;  that,  in  [)oint  of  fact,  hf;  was,  himself, 
the.  whole  FfalF-hre,r'f|  «|uestion  ;  arul  (inally  .saifl,  "  if  I  am  sati.sHed 
the  If,ilf  bnrefls  will  \u:.''  "  fl»r  Was  an  autocrat  in  religion 
an<l  politics,"'  sw(»re,  th.-,  Fathe.r,  "  and  a  man  without  |)rinci|)le." 
I>urin;^  the  month  of  January  lliel  anxiously  awaited  an  answer, 
in  rfiHpect  to  his  .'^'{5,000  oH'er  to  the  Government  ;  which, 
lif)wever,  saw  tit  to  ij^iiftre  hotli  him  .and  his  prof)OHitioii,  aiul  188;"), 
now    took    steeps  to    mef-t  any  dilliculties  which  mi;(lit  ari.se,  , 

by  incniaHiti;^  the,  .Vffiuntfid  Police  Force  in  the  di.strict.  On  the 
27th  of  that  month,  he  expr.'sscid  his  f|is;i,j){»ointment  to  N'filin,  who 
shortly  after w;i,id.s  receiv(;d  a,  seim  oflicial  teh-j^ram,  stating  that  the, 
(«ov(!rnment  wasa,bout  to  i^raiit  tli»  ir  i;,'.^lits  to  the  Half  bnieds,  but 
ma.kiri<.{  co  iiifiiition  wh/it,ever  of  I'lel  s  claim.  It  was  now  (juite 
evident,  that  the;  I)ominion  authf»rities  harl  fully  made  u{)  their 
minds  not  to  erit,ertain  that  claim,  in  any  form  or  to  any  extent. 
Itifsl'-.  an;^er,  as  a  (ronscjUftnce,  ')e<;ame  very  /^reat  ;  and  he  decl.'ired 
that  "the,  Fn^^lish  had  Ihmti  ro'obinj^  people  ffu  f(»ur  hundred  ye;'  s, 
that  this  had  beenj^oin;^  on  for  a  lon^  period,  and  that  it  was  time 
t,o  put  a  stoj)  t<»  it."  From  th.'it  rlay  torwar j!  he  clMrrislied  the  idea 
of  rcveii'^iii^jj  himself  on  the  0(»vfrnmeMt  for  i,'.;nor;nt^  his  claim,  and 
refusiri'.^  to  [);i.y  him  a  s»'cond  tinm  t,o  leave  tin-  counti-y,  and 
accordin^^lv  determined  to  instij^at.e  tht;  Half  breeds  to  take  hostile 
action,  dr-^piic  the  favoiiral>le  answer,  throiij^li  .Voliri,  which  lia<l 
l,'ef;n  rctturnefl  t.o  their  dcmjuids.  On  the  linil  r,f  March,  he  had  an 
intfirview  with  Father  .\ridre,  in  St.  l/iurent,  at  the  re,-,idence  of 
tli(!  parish  [)ri(v-,t,  and  demanded  his  permission  to  proclaim  a  pro- 
visional ;^o\''rnmeiit  tliaf  day.  l''atli<T  .\n(|r(!  ;i,l).solut,ely  ami  indi;.(- 
riantly  refused  to  e<>ti.sent  ;,o  any  [iroccedint^  of  this  n.aturf;,  and 
after  a  l)itt,er  dispute  with  lliel,  who  ajtpctared  to  be  ;^reatly  ex(;ited, 
filially  turned  liiin  out  of  doors.  I''nim  that,  day  forwarfl  Jtie.l 
i;,'iiored  the  |»tie-;ts,  so  f;ir  ;\.^  le-  d;i.re(l  to  do  .so,  and  becamf;  their 
bitter  a.ltliou;.(li  concealed  foe.  On  the  followin;^  ''"■.>')  '•••  made  his 
■'i.pj)ea,?'a,n(;e  a.t  ll;i,Icro,  with  sixty  ariiH;  I  followers,  whom  he  called 
his  f)olice,  a.iid  who  were  to  protei^t,  iiiiii,  he  .viid,  from  .iri-ttst.  On 
the  ."ith  of  .March,  he  openly  avowed  his  intention  to  take  uji  aims 
a;^ainst    thf;  Ooverniiifnt.f 


TMK  .sKco.M)  i;ii;r,  iiki'.ki.i-Ion. 

The  rearU;r  has  already  learned  (hat    thr;   settlrMiients  of  I'at.oche 
aiifl  St.   liMiri'iit   lie  on  the    South    S,i,skat(;hewan    Kiver,     and  that 

•  St;(!    (ivii|(!!i(;<;    of    K,itli<;r   .AikIk;  at    liitil'H  trial.       IMuc    Mook    for    IHS.'), 
I)|).   07.  !4H. 

t  Sec   cvnlcncf!   df   Cli'iilcs   N'diii   .it   \[U:\'n  trial.      KIuc    I'.ook    for   ISS/i, 
pp.  125,  I2fi,  I '27 
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oi^^IitdCMi  mih^s  west  of  l»;i(,(>f;l)n  (Vossiii^  stood  Fort  CarlctoM. — 
Srv(iii(,y  fiv«;  miles  still  f;ir(li(ir  west,  jik  IIk;  crow  tlics,  l;iy  l'>!itf  Icford, 
Hiul  iiiiK'ty  miles    to    the,    north-west  of   that  i)o,;t  stood  Fo»-t  l*itt. 


Tl 


ill    ill  th(i    N(»rtli    Saskatohe 


i; 


^.leSe     posts      were      JiK       m    «.in;       muMi      .i(i.-,rw(i,uuii.-«*iii      i^invi  n.>  ,    .mn, 

ioL,'e||ier  with  I*riii<!(!  AIIkmI,  wen*  uti(l(ii"  th«!  imiii(!(liiit(!  eominaiHl 
of  .Miijor  (Jro/.ier,  a  SnpiM'iiiicndeiit  of  tho,  Monntf.d  I*oli(M!  Fovea.  - 
In  puisuaiu'eof  an  ordcir  i';om  tlui  Sui)erint(!iid(int (JeruM-al  of  I  ndian 
Affairs,  now  Sir  John  A.  iMaerlonald,  the  f^'arrjsons  of  those  four 
posts  liad  l»eeii  in(!r(!as(!d,  durin;,'  Octolx^r,  I8K1,  to  two  hundr(>d 
iin'ii  of  all  ranks.*  Karly  in  th(!  fol'owiiif;  yeai-  it  hccann!  known 
to  the.  authorities,  that  lliel's  intri/^urs  aiiion^  tlui  Indians  had 
^'r«'at,|y  disturl)ed  and  cxcit-ed  them,  and  that  invitations  had  Ixhui 
s(!nt  hy  him  to  f'oundm.aker's  band  ruvir  liattlcford,  and  to  IJii,'  liear, 
till!  principal  (;hi(!f  n(!ar  l'\>rt  Pitt,  to  ji,tt(!nd  a  i^njat  f^atherin;^  at 
Duek  Lake  in  the  spring,  ('cozier  n^portcd  t,o  his  sup<!i!<»r  ollieer, 
th.it  I'iel  ,dso  desij^ned  to  make  efforts  t,o  induce  the  (Yu'.Vppclh! 
and  lilackfeet  Indians  to  hi!  likewise  pn^serit  at  this  i^atlieriii!^, 
Mild  to  m.ike  common  cause  with  him.  Mattt^s,  howevjM-,  out 
w.'irdly  continued  t,o  liav(>  a  ijuict  app(>araii(;r',  so  well  did  tlu; 
Half-breeds  k(M'j)  their  sc^cret,  and  conceal  tluiir  hostile  |)n!para- 
tions  ;  whihi  the  fiidians  r(Mnaincd  as  stolid  and  as  silent  as  is  their 
wont.  On  the  1 0th  of  March,  Cro/ier  t.elof^rapin^d  to  (Jolonel 
Irvine,  at,  fle^^ina,  that  the  ]lalf-l)r(!(vls  in  t.h(!  neii^hljourfiood  of 
Fort<  ('arlc^ton  had  becomi?  unusually  exoitiid,  wora.  moving  about 
more  freely  than  was  tlieir  wont,  and  had  stated  that  it  was  thcnr 
])nrpos(^  to  pr(vv'(!nt  supplif^s  for  his  force  ^oiiiL;  in  ;i,f ter  tin;  KUh. 
In  ordiM-  U)  be  ;i,ble  to  cope  more  (!ifect,u;dly  with  any 
diOiciilt  ies  that  !in<^ht  possibly  arise,  (vrozier  onhu'cd  tw(!nty- 
five  men  and  one,  seven  pound  i^uii  from  IJatthiford,  which 
])rr»U!,'lit  his  entire  strcuij^th  at  Vart  Oarleton  up  t(»  s(!venty-fivo 
Mounted  l'olic(\  ^^!t,tte,rs  now  looked  so  tlnHviteiiinn;  at,  tlu^  north, 
that,  (Jolonel  li'vine,  after  telegra))hiji<f  t,o  Ottawa  tli.it  rebiOlion 
w;i,s  likely  to  break  out  at  any  moment,  <l('t(M'miued  to  reinforc(! 
Oro/.ier  as  sjKMMiily  as  ]:)Ossil)l(\  On  the  I8lli  he  accor(lin*;ly  left 
Ketfinn,  for  hort  (Jarleton,  with  ;i,  force,  of  ninety  iikmi  and  otfic<ii'S. 
The  scfiond  day's  march  brouj^ht  him  to  the,  tele;L;ra|)li  station  iKtrtli 
of  the 'r<»iK.'hwood  Mills,  where  Ihi  Found  ii,  dc^spatch  aw  aitinj^  him 
from  Crozier,  stating'  that  the  I  falf-brc^eds  had  risen  in  active 
relx'Ilion,  had  seized  the  (Jovernment  stor(!S  on  the  South  Sjiskatch- 
ewan,  had  maile  Walt,ers,  tin;  Indinn  Ai,'etit  at  Duck  Lnke,  a 
iiHM'frhant  of  tli(!  s;im(!  place,  and  three  otlu^r  white  mcMi  y)risoners, 
and  li;id  cut  the  wires  (!oinmunicatin<^  witli  the  north.  (Jrozier 
also  infoniunl  him,  that  IJeardy's  and  ()n(^  Arrf)w's  bands  of 
rnili.ins,  who  had  their  reserves  at  \)virk  Lake,  had  joined  th(^  Jlalf 
i»r<;eds,  and  raised  their  'li^htin<(  force,  t,o  ruiarly  four  hundred  men. 
'riiiMnsur<,'ents  were  well-aware  of  Irvine's  approach,  and  det(!r- 
niineij  to  dispute  his  j)assaj,^n  of  tlui  South  Saskat,chewan,   and    thus 
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prevent  hira  from  forming  a  junction  with  Crozier.  But  in«tea<l  of 
seeking  to  croHS  at  liatoche,  Frvino  prudently  turned  to  the  right, 
and  twelve  miles  farther  down  the  river  passe*!  it  s/ifely  without 
interruption.  He  then  proce(jdo<l  to  Prince  Albert,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  8«jventh  day,  at  8  p.  m.,  having  marched  a  diBtance 
of  291  miles,  over  snow  roads,  or  nearly  42  milris  aday  — a  remark- 
able feat  considering  the  time  of  the  year,  j.nd  the  difficulties 
which  beset  travel  at  tluit  season.  After  rosting  his  men  and 
horses  for  a  brief  space,  and  -ulding  twenty-five  volunteers  to  hia 
force,  he  resumed  his  march  to  Fort  Carleton,  and  arrive<l  there  on 
the  26th. 

Meanwhile,  the  Half-breeds  had  held  a  meeting  on  the  1 7th  of 
March,  and  formed  a  pnnisional  government,  with  lliel  as 
President,  (iabriel  Dumont  adjutjint  general,  Joseph  (Jondal  lieu- 
tenant of  the  guards,  and  A.  Furgeon  captain  of  tiie  horse.  An 
fwlvisory  council,  composed  of  twenty-five  members,  among  whom 
were  several  leading  Indians,  was  also  ff)nnod.  1  n  the  face  of  these 
hostile  pr<^»ceedings  t)w  priests  of  St.  T^iurent  and  Batoche  found 
themselves  utterly  poweiless,  and  realised,  at  last,  that  they  h»id 
found  a  master  in  a  man  wh«)m  they  had  hithert/O  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  docile  disciple.  And  the  Prince  Albert  and  other 
sch(Mning  white  people  w(jre  .ost  in  amazennsnt,  at  being  now  con- 
fronted with  tlie  fact,  that  the  suppose*!  tcKil  wlutin  they  had 
ijnported  to  further  their  sinister  purposes,  had  l>een  linally  trans- 
formed into  their  tyrant,  and  had  different  purposes  altogether  of 
his  own.  Hi<!l  now  publicly  declared  that  tho  priests,  hitherto  the 
potent  rulers  of  their  flocks,  must  restrict  tliemselv(!s  wholly  to 
tfieir  religious  dutie.s,  liad  no  right  whatever  t-o  meddlt*  with  politi- 
cal or  other  secular  matters,  and  sought  to  mortify  and  worry  them 
at  every  safe  opportunity.  This  policy,  in  jwldition  U)  his  more 
op(!n  assumption  of  the  role  of  the  prophet,  greatly  added  to  his 
influence  with  the  Half-breeds  and  In<lians,  who  now  looked  up  to 
him  as  the  superior  person,  not  only  in  political  but  al«o  in  religi- 
ous matters. 

Kiel's  provisional  government  lost  tm  time  in  asserting  its 
authority.  On  the  day  following  its  formation,  it  commence<l  the 
siiizure  of  the  i^Vleral  j)ro\isions,  grain,  and  cither  8t<»res  in  the 
luMghbourhoml  ;  [)lun(lere(l  the  stocks  of  the  merchants  in  every 
direction  ;  waylaid  the  teamst<!rs  passing  to  and  fnjm  Prince  Albert, 
confiscatfid  their  loads,  and  even  carried  off  their  horses  and  shughs. 
Private  and  public  projx^rty  wen;  troaUid  alike,  and  a  thorough 
systvnn  of  plunder  and  o|)eri  robbery  inaugurated,  (council  incset- 
ings  and  marauding  (excursions  now  ToUowed  in  «juick  succession, 
iind  large  supplies  of  stores  of  all  kij.da  were  8<Km  accumulat/ed  at 
Batoche,  the  headquarters  of  the  insurrection,  for  future  use.  On 
the  21  St  Kiel  sent  a  message  to  Cro/ier,  <lcn)anding  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Fort  Carleton,  and  stating  that  if  it  were  not 
surrendered  it  would  at  once  be  att/icked,  and  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion ensue.     On  the  2r)tli,  the   Half-breods  seized  the  Duck  Lake 
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Indian  post,  with  all  the  Government  stores  it  contained,  made 
prisoners  of  the  traders  residing  there,  and  confiscated  their  goods. 

Meanwhile,  Crozier  had  taken  steps  to  strengthen  his  force,  by 
communicating  with  Captain  Moore,  commanding  a  volunteer 
company  at  Prince  Albert,  who  at  once  drew  forty  of  his  men 
together,  with  whom  he  reached  Fort  Carleton  on  the  20th,  bring- 
ing up  the  total  garrison  there  to  115  of  all  ranks.  On  the  night 
of  the  25th,  Crozier  sent  out  two  scoufca  towards  Duck  Lake,  to 
ascertain  if  the  roads  were  still  uninterrupted  by  the  insurgents, 
and  if  there  were  any  news  of  Irvine's  advance.  These  scouts 
were,  however,  capture*!  by  a  party  of  Half-breeds  and  Indians, 
led  by  Dumont ;  and  Crozier  was  thus  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  his  front.  Early  on  the  following  morning, 
he  detached  a  party,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  seventeen  men, 
to  bring  in  the  Government  ammunition  and  other  stores  which  he 
supposed  to  be  still  safe  at  Duck  Ijake.  This  party  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Thomas  McKay,  a  Scotch  Half-breed  magistrate  from 
Prince  Albert.  Its  van^^uard  consisted  of  four  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  who,  when  within  some  three  miles  of  their  destination, 
found  themselves  suddenly  in  front  of  a  large  and  well-arme<l  body 
of  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Dumont,  and  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire.  McKay,  when  he  saw  how  matters  stood,  halted 
the  sleighs,  and  ordered  the  men  to  load  and  prepare  for  action. 
Fortunately  the  ground  was  open,  and  there  was  no  cover  at  hand, 
and  Dumont  and  his  party,  although  very  insulting  and  even 
aggressive,  declined  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Police,  as  it  might 
have  ended  in  a  .serious  loss  to  themselves.  McKay  at  once 
despatched  a  raessen^;<jr  to  Crozier  asking  for  support,  and  then 
leisurely  returned  to  Fort  Carleton,  with(  ut  being  further  interfered 
with  by  the  insurgents.  On  hearing  McKay's  report  of  how 
matters  stood,  Crozier  at  once  determined  to  force  his  way  to  Duck 
Lake,  and  moved  forward  in  that  direction  with  a  force  of  99  men, 
of  whom  41  were  Prince  Albert  Volunteers,  and  one  seven  pound 
gun. 

Dumont's  scouts,  who  were  well-mounted,  speedily  apprised  him 
of  Crozier's  advance,  and  he  at  once  fell  back  to  a  strong  defensible 
position  01  Beardy's  Reserve,  about  a  mile  and-a-half  from  Duck 
Lake ;  and  sent  word  to  his  friends,  alreadv  assembled  there,  to 
push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  his  8jsistance.  Just  as  the 
head  of  Crozier's  column  juiide  its  appearance,  at  least  three  hun- 
dred Half-breeds  and  Indians,*  all  well-armed  and  good  shots,  had 
come  up  to  his  support,  and  were  skilfully  distributed  in  the 
broken  ground  of  a  poplar  wood,  in  a  small  ravine  or  coulee  which 
intersected  it,  and  in  two  small  log  house.s  at  the  centre  of  the 
line.  Riel's  idea  was,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  to  surround  Crozier, 
thus  compel  his  surrender   without  bloodshed,  and  use  him  after- 

•  See  affidavitH  of  Rosa  tad  Lash,  in  Report   for  1^85  of  lAilice   Commis- 
missioner,  pp.  46,  47- 
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wards  to  force  the  Government  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Dumont  sought  to  meet  his  views,  by  forming  his  line  of  battle  in 
a.  half  circle,  one  horn  of  which  would  bar  Crozier's  advance 
towards  Duck  Lake,  while  thd  other  could  be  readily  extended 
across  his  rear  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  or  for  flanking  purposes,  as 
(x^casion  might  require.  Dumont  had  barely  time  to  complete  the 
formation  of  his  line,  when  Crozier  found  himielf  in  front  of  this 
strong  position — a  veritable  trap  skilfully  set  for  his  capture  or 
destruction,  and,  like  a  brave  man,  promptly  prepared  for  the 
battle  which  he  saw  was  likely  to  occur.  He  placed  his  sleighs 
across  the  road  to  afford  cover  for  his  men,  sent  the  horses  to  the 
rear,  and  threw  a  line  of  skirmishers  into  a  wood  at  the  right  of 
his  advance.  Under  cover  of  a  pretended  flag  of  truce,  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  Dumont  now  began  to  push  forward 
his  right  wing  to  take  Crozier  in  flank  and  rear.  The  latter  saw 
his  danger  at  a  glance,  and  in  order  to  check  this  movement,  which 
fortunately  for  him  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  deep  snow 
in  the  bush,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  the  battle  instantly 
commenced.  Crozier  was  able  to  effectually  neutralise  the  attempt 
to  outf.ank  him,  and  so  cut  off  his  retreat,  but  failed  to  drive  the 
insurgents  out  of  the  log  houses  or  the  coulee.  For  fully  thirty 
minutes  the  battle  was  hotly  contested,  Crozier's  men  from  their 
more  Pxpo.sed  position  getting  the  worst  of  it  all  the  time.  The 
Prince  Albert  Volunteers,  who  gallantly  endeavoured,  again  and 
again,  to  dislclf^o  the  enemy  from  the  dwelling  houses  and  the 
coulee,  suffered  severely,  and  a  third  <;f  their  number  soon  lay  dtat. 
or  wounded  on  the  snow.  The  loss  of  the  Police  was  much  IbHs 
severe,  as  they  fought  from  behind  the  sleighs  and  other  cover,  and 
(lid  not  expose  themselves  so  rashly  Crozier  presently  saw  tl-  ^t 
retreat  was  absolutely  necessary  to  savi^  hi.--  t'^rce  from  deBtnjji/tm. 
His  dispositions  to  accomplish  that  object  ''«3re  promptly  and  skil- 
fully made.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  oflfall  liis  wounded  but  .ir 
as  well  as  the  gun,  but  had  to  leave  hi'  dead  behind  l\im  i.n  the 
fatal  field.  His  retreat  was  condui-  in  good  ordei*  ,  nad  th< 
insurgents,  who  appe^ired  to  have  hai  ite  enough  of  frghti;  ^4  for 
one  day,  declined  to  leave  their  secun  ver  in  pursuit.  Tl)'*  loss  of 
the  Police  was  three  killed  and  six  w.unded,  while  the  Volunteers 
lost  one  captain  and  eight  men  killf  and  one  captain  and  four 
men  wounded.  All  the  woundo-  afterwards  reco^-ere*!.  The 
insurgents  had  six  men  killed  and  ♦  eral  wounded  ;  bul  they  ha<l 
achi'jved  an  important  victory.  ^  Inch  greatly  elat*  d  tlieni, 
spread  more  widely  the  flame  of  active  insurrection,  and  renrlered 
it  much  more  difficult  of  suppression.  Crozier  was  well  avvaro  that 
Irvine  was  advancing  to  his  support,  ind  was  greatlv  blamod  for 
hazarding  a  battle.  Without  possessing  any  accurat  information 
'ifi  to  the  numbers  or  position  of  the  enemy,  he  had  r».shly  advanced 
into  a  skilfully  prepared  trap,  was  f.x red  to  fight  a  much  superior 
force  in  point  of  numbers  well  po  .i<id  under  cover,  and  was  as 
badly   beaten  as   he   w.i.s   completely  outgeneraled,       His  defeat 
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cauHcil  ii  ^r«;at  lows  of  pnvitij^e  to  tho  Mountefl  Police  Force,  and 
their  scarlet  tunics  ;in<l  .soldierly  appearance,  now  censed  to  inapire 
that  feelinj4  "^  '^w>  '"  *^''*'  ">ind  of  either  the  Half-hnMJ<l  or  Indian, 
whi«;ii  th(fy  hud  heniLofort;  prorluoerj.  Nor  «lid  the  Force  fully 
recover  from  thi;  moral  cftects  of  its  disaster  for  Horao  time  after- 
wanls,  or  render,  in  consetiuence,  that  effective  assiKtau'se  in  tho 
Huppr."5HHion  of  tht!  rebellion  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect,  rill'  wotirifled  volunteer  wh(>  was  loft  behind,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  was  humanely  carerl  for  by  Hiei,  who  next  day  sent  a 
moHsenger  to  Oozier  asking  him  to  remove  hi.i  <lea«l,  who  were  not 
mutilated    in  any    way.      His   next   proceeding    wa..  ''espatch 

runnerH  to  Pound  maker,  liig  liear,  and  other  Tndian  Chiefs, 
announcing  the  newK  of  the  victory  over  tht.  «' Jovernment  trofips, 
and  urging  them  to  vmi  and  destroy  the  postx  in  their  several 
neighbourluKKls.*  "  The  Polico  came  to  att«u;k  us,"  Bai<l  luv  in  a 
letter  to  Pf  'Uidmaker,  "  and  we  (uicountered  them.  Gml  has  given 
us  the  vici(  ^  !  Thirty  Half-bnieds  and  five  Crees  have  sustained 
the  battle  against  one,  hundred  and  twenty  men.  After  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  tin^  the  eruMny  took  to  Hight.'  Riel's  object  in  making 
his  own  force  a[>{K)ar  so  small,  was  to  lead  the  Indians  to  despise 
th<5  Po!i«;e,  and  to  give  them  more  confidence  in  them.selves.  It 
was  a  shrewd  idea,  and  at  once  produced  the  desired  effect.  Nearly 
all  the  numerous  bands  of  Indians  from  Duck  Lake  to  Fort  Pitt, 
were  very  :->oon  aftrrwards  on  the  war  path. 

After  his  d«'.feji,t  (Jro/ier  rfiachcifl  Fort  (jarleton  about  two 
o'clfK'ik  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  Irvine's  force 
niad(5  its  H{>p»!aranc(!.  The  ensuing  rught  passed  over  without  any 
attack  from  the  (snemy,  and  next  day  a  consultation  was  held  as  to 
what  course  had  better  b»^  pursued.  Fort  Carleton  was  merely  a 
8t/»fkaded  post,  constructf'd  l)y  the  Hvidsons  Hay  Company  for 
trading  purposes,  and  posse.s.sed  little  strength.  Wliat  was  still  worse, 
it  stood  in  a  hollow  clo.se  tft  the  rivorj  an<l  was  wholly  conmianded 
by  an  adjoiniMg  liill  covered  with  "a  thick  bush,  which  would  afford 
excellent,  shelter  for  the,  »!nemy's  sh}i.r[»  .shooters.  Under  existing 
circumstancM's,  and  with  a  hostile  fiirce  in  pcwsessior  of  Matoche 
Crossing,  it  would  be  a  dilUcult  j)ost  tu  «lffend.  It  was  .  -cordingly 
deU^rmiiu'd  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  upon  Prince  Albert,  the 
true  strategic  key  of  the  l)istrii;t,  and  to  be  hold  at  all  hazards. 
ft  was  also  the  centre  of  ihe  white  |)opulation  at  the  north,  and 
surrounde<l  by  sevc^ral  Indian  reserv«is,  the(»(;cupants  of  which,  if 
not  ln^ld  well  in  check,  might  risf!  in  rebe,||i(jn  at  any  moment  when 
th«iy  heard  (Ik!  news  of  lliel's  success.  The?  cajitun?  of  the,  town 
would  b(!  a  mattt^r  of  fuisy  accomplishment,  Jit  this  juncture,  the 
chief  pait  of  its  ilefen'lers  l»tang  nl  Fort  CarleUjn.  During  the 
night   of  the   27tli    »!very    preparation    wfis    <|uietly   made  ff)r  the 

•  For  full  ro[,  )rtM  of  tlio  huck  biik*;  -ngai^nmt'nt,  hoc  Cmzior's   ilnitnatchcs 
to    lw«ut.  (Nil.    Irvini!    of   22ii.l  of    A|»rii.    iiii<l    .May    '2»th,    1885 ;  Irvim;'« 
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movement  to  Prince  Albert.  At  one  a.  ni.,  on  the  following 
moniing,  just  as  the  train  of  loadtnl  teams  was  about  to  pass  out  of 
the  fort,  some  hay,  with  which  niattrasses  for  i\n'  woundccl  w<!ro 
being  tille<l,  tcxjk  fire,  the  building  over  th<;  main  gateway  wur 
speedily  in  fiames,  and  other  modes  of  exit  liad  t(>  be  made. 
Irvine  feared  that  the  Half-breeds  and  their  Indijin  allieK,  guid«!<l 
by  the  fire,  might  descend  ujxm  him,  aiwl  threw  out  strong  pickt.'ts, 
on  every  commanding  point,  to  proUtct  the  long  line  ol  sleighs 
which  UjilfMl  t/jdiously  up  the  steep  hill  t(;  the  ))|;iin  beyonn.  iJut 
his  march  was  unmolest<>d  by  the  enemy,  and  Prince  Albert,  then 
a  straggling  village  (»f  soiiK!  Mfven  hundreil  inhabitants,  was  safely 
reached  at  four  o'clo<;k  in  the  afternoon,  and  now  received  an 
addition,  including  women  an<l  childn-n,  of  over  two  hundred 
new  mouths  to  fwjd.  liut  tlu;  alarn  which  (juirkly  sjiread  in  all  direc- 
tiotjs,  s(x>n  brought  nearly  all  the  white  p(;[)ulation  of  the  surround- 
ing country  to  Prince  Albert, and  Irvine,  in  ud«lition  to  his  own  men, 
had  to  provide  rations  for  over  a  thousand  <<f  the.se  fugitives.  A 
volunteer  force,  three  hundred  strong,  was  now  eni'olled  for  the 
protection  of  the  village,  but  (mly  116  rifles  were  /ivailable  to  arm 
them,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  men  had  to  content  themselves  with 
shot  guns.  At  the  same  time,  a  force  of  (iffy  niouiiLed  scouts  whh 
organised,  under  the  conunanrl  of  Thomas  McKay,  which  did  most 
important  service  in  protecting  outlying  settlements.*  The.s« 
prudent  measures  prevented  •  ;iv  .erious  outbreak  in  the  neighbour- 
\\*xxi  of  Prince  Albert. 

Three  days  afUir  Irvine  had  marched  <jut  of  l''ort  (Jarleton,  Kiel 
t(jok  possession  of  that  part  of  it  which  had  escaped  the  (ire.  iJut 
tinding  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  him,  he  completed  its  d«;Htru<;tion 
two  days  ai'terwanls,  aft<T  having  (irHl  removed  every  arti(;le  of  any 
value.  On  th(!  4th  <»f  April  all  the;  (iovernnient  buildinj^sat  Duck 
Lake  were  also  dcistroyed,  and  the  insurgent  head<iii;i,rt.erH  (inaily 
establishwl  at  Hatoche,  M(!anwhile,  Kiel  had  not,  c(!ased  t«thol<i  in 
bitUT  remembrance  his  (juarrels  with  l''allier  Andre  and  one  or  two 
other  priests,  kej)t  him.self  entin^ly  aloitf  tn»ni  the  clergy,  adopted 
the  role  of  the  prophet  more  fully,  and  declared  that  ihe  Metis' 
Nation  was  at  length  alniut  to  rule  the  North  West.  In  order  t^» 
wiwiken  the  authon' v  of  the  |iti('srliood  more  cflrctually,  he  now 
formulated  a  new  or*-***!  for  the  llfilf  breeds.  In  this  cree<|  he  sot 
forth,  that  all  Ix^lie  ^  -  «  .nstitute<l  the  new  chiuch,  that  the  i'ope, 
was  not  iid'allible,  iliat  the  Huly  Scriptures  were  inspired,  that 
every  matt  had  a  right  ('•  le/irn  the  truths  they  cotiiain»-<l,  and  that 
all  men  would  be  (i nail v  saved.  I'.ut  ilsst  reaksof  Protestantism  were 
iriterlard«Hl  with  a  profounil  veneiation  lor'  the  \'ii-;^in  .Mary  and  .ill 
the  .saints,  but,  especially  for  the  purely  French  ('anadian  ones,  anii  so 
made  (juite  a  comfortable.  an<l  acceptable  creed  for  th*-  Half  Itn-etlH 
and  their  red  allies  as  well.    His|>ropheticas})ir;tiions  esjiecially.  were 

*   I )oHj)at(!h«s  of  biuut.  Col.   Irvnic  to  Sii  .lohn  A.  M.uiioitald,  .•Vpril  Int, 
anil  Kith  May,  1S85. 
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held  in  great  account  by  the  Indians,  chiming  in  as  they  did  with 
their  own  heathen  superstitions  and  "  medicine  men."  This  new 
step,  so  adroitly  taken  at  the  most  favourable  juncture,  made  Kiel's 
influence  supreme  with  all  his  followers,  and  almost  wholly  des- 
troyed, for  the  time,  their  former  attachment  to  their  priests.  He 
was  now  the  religious  as  well  as  political  leader  of  the  Half-breeds, 
and,  in  every  sense,  completely  controlled  the  situation.  Hisarrogance 
increased  with  his  authority.  "  I  will  be  master  in  this  country," 
he  said,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  aspired  to  be  its  pope  as  well  as 
political  ruler.*  Like  Mahomet,  he  became  a  religious  impostor 
for  a  purpose,  and  like  Mahomet  he  always  had  his  wits  well  about 
him,  and  used  ihem  on  every  occasion,  when  called  upon  to  exercise 
them,  to  the  best  advantage. 

Two  days  after  the  Duck  Lake  engagement,  the  Indian  bands 
for  over  a  hundred  miles  up  the  North  Saskatchewan,  had  heard  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Police  and  Volunteers,  and 
there  was  a  great  commotion  amongst  them.  Kiel's  intrigues  had 
already  poisoned  their  minds  with  disaffection,  prepared  them  for  a 
nsing  at  any  moment,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  at  once  started 
them  on  the  war-path.  With  the  innate  treachery,  so  inherent  in 
the  great  majority  of  their  race,  they  now  forgot,  in  several 
instances,  how  Ixjneticently  they  were  being  fed  and  cared  fv>r ; 
forgot,  also,  their  own  solemn  treaties  and  pledges,  and  stood 
ready  to  turn  upon  their  best  benefactors  and  friends.  The  Battle 
Kiver  has  its  head  waters  near  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mouiitjiins, 
and  after  winding  its  devious  way  eastward  for  a  course  of  some 
three  hundred  miles,  and  receiving  numerous  affluents,  flows  intt> 
the  North  Saskatchewan  at  Battleford.  Here  a  bold  bluff  at  the 
forks  presented  a  safe  site  for  a  military  post,  on  which  a  good-sized 
stockaded  fort  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  force  «;>£ 
Mounted  Police  assigned  to  the  District.  Under  the  shadow  of 
this  fort  a  prosperous  village  grew  up,  which  atone  thne  promised  t<i 
be  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  North- We»;t,  and  in  which  tht- 
Lieutenant-Governor  resided  for  a  few  years.  But  the  location  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  to  the  south  seriously  damaged  its  prospects, 
change<l  otherwise  the  aspect  of  its  affairs,  and,  by-and-by,  the  seat 
of  territorial  government  was  transferred  to  Res^ina.  But  Battle- 
ford  WJI.S  an  important  business  centre,  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
country,  and  although  its  chief  ofhcials  had  departed  the  people 
still  remained.  Ten  miles  to  the  south  commencetl  the  boundarioN 
of  three  large  Indian  reserves  ;  eight  miles  to  the  North- West 
began  the  boundaries  of  three  other  reserves  ;  and  tvaty-tive 
miles  away,  on  the  liattle  River,  stood  Poundmaker's  reserve, 
watered  nearly  through  its  middle  by  Cut  Knife  Creek.  It  was 
bounded  on  its  westerly  limit  by  the  large  reserve  of  Little  Pine, 
which  c.vtended  at  both  sides  of  the  Battle  River.     The  population 

•  See  evidence  of  ThomaH  K.  JuiikHon  in  Kiel's  trial,  Blue  Book  for  1885, 
pp.  no,  117.     Also  see  evidence  of  George  Ness,  pp.  d\i,  100. 
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of  this  group  of  Indian  reserves  amounted,  in  1885,  to  2423  souls, 
which  would  give  a  lighting  force  of  at  least  500  men  ;  while  some 
fifty  Half-breeds,  mainly  irom  Manitoba,  wei  scattered  here  and 
;  here  amougcit  them.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  a  good  many 
of  the  older  and  more  prudent  Indians  were  opposed  to  any 
extreme  courses  ;  but  the  younger  men  were  wholly  regardless  of 
restraint,  soon  rife  for  any  mischief,  and,  on  the  29th,  commenced 
a  movement  against  Battleford.  Major  Morris,  the  Police  Inspector 
commanding  there,  a  prudent  and  energetic  officer,  had  already 
made  preparations  for  their  reception.  On  the  26th  ho  had  receiv- 
ed a  telegram  from  head-quarters,  at  Regina,  instructing  him  to 
strengthen  his  tro<jp3  by  the  formation  of  volunteer  companies,  and 
in  this  way  he  was  soon  enabled  to  raise  his  force  to  200  men. 
At  the  same  time,  he  repaired  the  stockade,  threw  up  an  embank- 
ment on  the  inside,  cut  portholes  at  prop«^r  distances,  made  cover 
for  his  sharp-shooters  with  sandbags,  and  secured  all  the  forage  and 
provisions  possible.  In  addition  to  the  garrison,  over  three  hun- 
dred women  and  children  found  refuge  in  the  fort ;  and  the  village, 
lying  at  both  sides  of  the  Battle  River,  was  completely  deserted. 
Morris  had  not  a  single  brother-officer  with  him,  and  vith  positive 
danger  outside  his  post,  and  several  suspicious  persons  within  it, 
his  personal  responsibilities  were  of  the  gravest  character.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  proved  entirely  equal  to  the  occasion.  To  add 
to  his  difficulties,  the  telegraph  wires  were  presently  out  by  the 
enemy,  and  he  had,  as  best  he  could,  to  keep  open  his  line  of 
communication  by  couriers.  One  of  these,  a  constable,  wliilf  on  his 
way  to  Swift  Current,  was  pursued  for  sixty  miles,  but  finally  got 
to  his  destination  iu  safety.*  Early  on  the  29th,  Judge  Rouleau 
and  several  others,  who  were  unwilling  to  abide  the  results  of  a 
siege,  left  Battleford,  and  after  many  difficulties  and  hair-bread tli 
escapes,  finally  reached  Swift  Current  in  safety.  Fjate  on  f  he  same 
day,  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  near  the  Eagle  Hilhs,  after  nuinloring 
their  farm-instructor,  Payne,  and  another  white  man,  a  rancher 
named  Tremont,  commenced  a  movement  -vgaint  liattl«'ford,  and 
weni  soon  joined  by  Poundraakor's  and  oth'  r  bands.  The  next  day 
they  made  their  appearaune  on  tlie  s<mtl(  bank  of  th»>  Battl*'  Riv(M", 
and  at  once  oomnieiu-od  to  plunder  the  desertwl  stores  and  dwel- 
lings, in  what  was  known  as  the  old  town.  In  two  days  more, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indians  of  th(i  disti-ict  had  colK'cted  there, 
and  tht'  blockade  of  the  fort  was  begun.  Mat,  situated  as  it  was  on 
a  high  blutr,  the  Indians  dirl  not  dare  to  attack  it,  and  S(X)n  learned 
to  stand  in  great  awe  of  its  solitary  seven  pound«M",  which  was  fired 
at  them  whenever  they  were  caught  within  range,  and  on  several 
occasions  did  them  no  small  mischief.  To  get  water  from  the  river 
Wfis,  at  times,  the  great  trouble  with  the  gai'rist)n,  during  the 
siege  of  twenty-four  days.  But  untiring  vigilance,  and  git^at 
prudence,  surmounted  every  difficulty  and  cNoty  danger. 

*  Morris  to  Herchmer,  April  1st  and  May   30th   1885,    iu   Irvine 'a    Ueixnt 
pp.  54.  81. 
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Meanwhile,   a   bloody  drama  was   being   enacted   in    another 
direction.     Ninety   miles   west  of    Battleford  stood  Fort  Pitt,  a 
little  stockaded  post,  containing  tivo  wooden  buildings,  suHiciently 
large    to  accommrnlate   a  small  Police  force  and  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Company's  agent.^.     It  was  now  jj;arrisi)ned  by  Inspect/Or  Francis 
Dickens,   a  win  of  the  celebrated  author,  and  eighteen  men.     Hix 
Other  men  of  his  comnw  nd,  under  Corporal  Sleigh,   were  stationed 
at  Frog  Lake,  some  thi  ny  miles  from   Fort   Pitt,  niul  eight   miles 
north  of  the  S^wkatchewan  Iv'ver.      On  the  read  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
Frog  Lake,  and  about  twency  miles  distint,  lay  Onion   Lake,   the 
centre  of  a  small  but  prosperous  settlement  and  Church  of  England 
mission.     Two  Indian  reservs  crossed  the  road  between  Fort  Pitt 
and  Onion  Lake,  antl  two  others  lay  to  the  west  and  south  of  Frog 
Ijake.     On  the  30th  of  March,  Dickens  received  a  letter  from  Kae, 
the   Indian  Agent  at  Battleford,  informing  him  of  the  rising  in 
that   neighbourhood,    and   requesting   him    to   keep   Big  Bear,  an 
Indian  Chief  with  an  evil  reputation,  and  a  dangerous  man,  on  his 
reserve  at  Frog  Lake;  and  so  hinder  him  fron\  forming  f.  junct.on 
with  Poundmaker.       Dickens  promptly  communicated  with  Quinn, 
the  Indian  sub-agent  at  Frog  Lake,  the  son  of  a  Sioux  mother  and 
an   Irish   father,   a  man   of  noble  presence  and  dauntless  courage. 
Quinn  sent  an  answer  back  that  the  Indians  were  perfectly  quiet, 
and  that  instead  of  accepting  the  reinforcement  which  Dickens  had 
offered    him,    he   thought   it   the  l)etter  way    to  st    1  in  Corporal 
Sleigh's  party,  as  their  presence  could  only  have  an  irrigating  effect, 
Sleigh,  on  Ills  arrival  at  Fort  Pitt,  stated  that  the  white  people  at 
Frog  Tjik(»  had  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  at  first  resolved  to 
leave  with  him,  but  finally  Quinn  said  he  would  remain  at  his  post, 
Delany  the  farm  instructor  said  the  same,  his  wife  stated  she  would 
not  leave  her  husband,  and  all  the  others  then  declared  that   they 
would   follow    their    example.      Mann,    the   farm    instructor    at 
Onion  Like,  also  (.Kncluded  to  stay  at  his  post.     Everything  so  far 
looked   peactiful,    but  a  deadly  danger   lurked  beneath  the  placid 
surface.     Big  Bear  had  been  successfully  tampered   with    by   Kiel, 
and   now   stiMxl  j)repared  to  second   his  views  when  ii  favourable 
opportunity  presented  itself.      Like  all  the  other  older  chi(;fs,  how- 
ever, he  was  .shrewd  and  cautious,  and  disposed  to  commit  himself 
as    little    as    possible.      During    the    .31st,    the    Indians  on  fill  the 
reserves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Pitt,  had  heard  from   Half- 
breed  and   Indian   runners  of  the  defeat  at  Duck  Tjake,  ai.u  the 
intended  rising  at  Battlefoi<l.     To  incite  them   to   prompt  action, 
they  were  told  that  a  large    force  of  soldiers  was  coming  into   the 
country,  and  that  the  sooner  they  prepared   to  defend   themselves 
th(.  better.*     On  the  1st  of  April  the  Indians  on  all   the  reserves 
became  greatly  excited.       Big  Bear,  whose  camp  was  usually  about 
a    mile    from    the    Frog    Lake    settlement,     came    in  there    with 
his  band  about  8  p.  m.,  and  declared   that  he  was  determined   to 
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remain  loyal  and  give  no  tr<    ble.*     The  Indians  went  back  to 
their  camp  shortly  .iftcrwartls,  and   had  u   war-dunce  during  the 
night.     Nt;xt  morning  they  returne<l  at  an  early  hour,   under  ihe 
leadership   of    liig    Htsar's   son,    Imesis.     Two   chiefs,  Wandering 
Spirit  and  Lucky    Man,  ent^jred  every   house  in  the  settlement, 
and    iiia<le    prisoners   of  all    tlieir   inmat«'s,   who  wei-e  afterwards 
collected   in  a   bo<ly  at  Delany's  dwelling.     Matters  now  began  to 
l(K)k  very  threatening,  and  the  two   Oblat  fathers,   (Farfard  and 
Marohand,)  wlio    had  charge  of  the  Fmg  Lake  mission,   sought  to 
calm  the  risini;  tempest  by  commencing  their  morning  service,   it 
being  Thursday  in    Kaster   week.     The  Indians  went  almost  in  a 
body  to  the  church,  Ijut  to«tk  all   their  prisoners   with    them.     Big 
Rear  and   another  chief  stiK)d   on  each  side  of  the  door  to  watch 
proceedings,  and  presently   W.inderii:„'  Spirit  entercKl  the  church 
with  his  war-hat  on,  and  his  face  painted.     After  the  services  were 
over   the  Fathers  addre.s.sed   the   Indians,    warning  them,  in  the 
strongest  term.s,  not  to  commit  any  exces.ses  or  outrages.     Wander- 
ing Spirit,  who  was  Big  Rear's  principal  .-idviser,   now  ordered  all 
the  prisoners,  who  still  .supposed  they  were  in  no  personal  danger, 
to  go  to  the  Indian  camp.     Qumn,  however,  refused  to  go  with  the 
others,  and,  persisting  in  his  refusal,  was  presently  shot  dead  by 
Wandering  Spirit,     (iouin,  wh<i   had   been   cf)nversing   with    him 
was  shot  iujuiediately  afterwards  by  Miscu-able  Man,  another  chief. 
All  tlu)  other  Indians  now  commentvMl  to  load  their  guns,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  rush  was  made  at  Dtjlany.      Father  Farfard,  who  at 
once  saw  liis  unniinent  dan^'er,  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  doomed 
man,  in  order  to  protect  liim,  but  was  instantly  knocked  down,  and 
shot  dead  ;  ami  a  mon\ent  afterwards  Delany  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
Gowanlock,  a  inillwright,  only  a  little  while  married,  was  killed  by 
the  side  of  his  young  wife.     Father   Marchand   was  next  shot  by 
Wandering  Spirit  ;  and  three  other  white  men   were  also  cruelly 
umrdered  in  cold  blo(Hl  ;  making  nine  victims  in  all.     Not  one  of 
the  slain  had   ever  rais«!d  a  tinger  to  molest  an  Imlian.     On  the 
contrary,  they  had  all  Immmi  toiling,  in  one  way  v^r  another,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nnl  men  of  the  district,  who,  like  savage  ingrates.  as 
they  were,  turned  and  bit   the  very  hands  that   fed   them.     They 
found  active  abettors  and  prompters  in  .some  t^f  the   resident    Half- 
breeds,  who  had  IxK-onie  liiel's  agents  and  fast  friends.     Alter  the 
murders  had  been  connuitttMl,  the  little  .settlement   was  completely 
plundered  of  everything  of  any  value,  the  dead  bo<lies  thrown  into 
the  hou.ses,   which  were   then  set   on  tire,  and    the  peaceful   and 
thriving  hamlet,  of  a  few  hours  before,   was   hsft  a  blackened   and 
smoking  waste.     The  unf<jrtunate  wives  of  two  rtf  the  slain  men, 
Mrs.  Delaney  and  Mrs.  (iowanlock,  the  widows  of  a  moment,  were 
roughlv  dragged    by   the    savages  ii'om  the  lifeless  bodiec  of  their 
dead    husbands,    and   conjpelled    to    pass   on  to  Rig  R(  vr's  camp. 

*  Evitleiice  of  Interpreter  John  Pritchard  at  Big  Bear'3  trial,   September 
nth,  1885. 
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"  I  did  nob  seem  to  know  what  it  all  meant,"  said  Mrs.  Delaiiy 
afterwards,  in  her  pathetic  narrative  ;  "  it  appeared  to  me  like 
gome  terrible  dream,  and  I  went  through  it  all  dazed  and  stunned, 
with  only  the  power  of  my  limbs  left  me  to  follow  the  Indian,  as 
he  dragged  me  after  him.  I  was  pulled  through  the  sloughs  and 
coarse  brush,  which  wet  me  through,  and  tore  my  clothes  and 
flesh  ;  but  my  grief  and  terror  rendered  me  unconscious  of  much  of 
my  suffering."  John  Pritchard,  and  three  other  half-breeds, 
bought  the  two  poor  women  from  their  captors,  and  tenderly  cared 
for  them  afterwards. 

One  young  man,  named  Harry  Quinn,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered 
agent  of  the  same  name,  made  his  escape  into  the  bush  when  the 
massacre  had  begun,  and  fled  for  his  life  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  he 
reached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  after  travelling  twenty-four 
hours  without  food.  Dickens  continued  to  fortify  his  post,  as  best 
ho  could,  with  the  materials  at  hand ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company's  carpenter  commenced  to  prepare  for 
retreat,  should  it  become  necessary,  by  building  a  scow  to  use  in 
descending  the  river,  on  which  the  ice  was  now  fast  breaking  up. 
On  the  13th,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  buildings  at  Onion  Lake, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  white  inhabitants  there,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  large  body  of  them,  numbering  over  two  hundred, 
appeared  on  the  hill  behind  Fort  Pitt.  They  were  led  by  Big 
Bear,  who  at  once  summoned  Dickens  to  surrender.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  all  the  Hudsons  Bay  people  at  the  post  surrendered  to 
the  Indians,  on  the  promise  of  good  treatment,  and  Dickens,  after 
losing  one  of  his  scouts,  and  having  another  man  of  his  small  force 
badly  wounded,  now  determined  to  retreat.  After  destroying  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  he  could  not  take  with  him,  he  com- 
menced his  voyage  down  the  river  in  the  newly  built  scow,  which 
leaked  badly,  and  required  constant  bailing  out,  and  at  length 
safely  reached  Battleford  on  the  21st.  Owing  to  the  feeverity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  running  ice,  the  passage  down  the  river  had  been 
attended  with  no  small  danger  and  hardship.* 

The  news  of  the  successful  Indian  raid  on  that  part  of  Battle- 
ford  to  the  south  of  the  river,  of  the  massacre  at  Frog  Lake,  and  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pitt,  following  so  quickly  on  the  Duck  Lake 
defeat,  spread  consternation  among  all  the  white  population  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  through  the  wilderness,  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  many 
persons  abandoned  their  homes,  and  fled  westward  to  Fort 
Saskatchewan  or  Fort  Edmonton,  or  southward  to  the  Pacific 
Railway  line.  The  news  of  disaster  soon  reached  eveiy  Indian 
reserve  in  the  North- West  and  Manitoba,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
commotion  was  so  great  that  it  appeared  as  if  there  would  be  a 
general  rising  throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  region,  and  ten 
thousand  savages  let  loose  on  a  universal  saturnalia  of  murder  and 

*  Report  of  Inspector  Dickens,  June  8th,  1885. 
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rapine.  Fortunately,  however,  the  great  Blackf'^et  chief.  Crow- 
foot, stood  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  white  man,  and  the  large  bands 
of  Indians  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader  remained  quietly 
on  their  reserves.  At  the  same  time,  the  authorities  were  un- 
ceasing in  their  eflForts  to  keep  the  Qu'Appelle  and  other  bands  of 
Indians,  residing  outside  the  immediate  focus  of  insurrection  on 
the  two  Saskatchewan  rivers,  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  most 
fortunately  were  successful.  The  United  States'  Government 
promptly  threw  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  scouts  along  tho 
frontier,  in  order  to  keep  its  own  Indians  under  control,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  crossing  the  boundary  line  to  aid  Riel,  who  had 
invited  and  expected  their  assistance,  a  duty  which  was  most  effici- 
ently performed. 

Beyond  borrowing  Fort  Carleton  from  the  Hudsons  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1884,  placing  a  garrison  of  the  Mounted  Police  there,  and 
increasing  the  force  in  the  Saskatchewan  District,  the  Dominion 
Government  had  adopted  no  measures  to  prevent  a  rising.  Not  a 
single  step  was  taken  to  hinder  Riel's  re-entrance  into  the  country, 
despite  the  warnings  of  even  the  priests  at  Prince  Albert,  who 
advised  that  course,  nor  to  arrest  him  afterwards  ;  and  the  Half- 
breeds  were  permitted,  without  restraint,  to  bring  in  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  United  States,  and  to  make  preparations 
otherwise  for  insurrection.  It  is  true  that  these  preparations  were 
msMie  with  some  secrecy,  but  still  a  good  deal  was  known  about 
them,  and  much  more  could  have  been  learned  had  even  ordinary 
precautica  been  exercised.  The  fact  that  the  Premier  sent  more 
troops  into  the  district,  showed  clearly  that  he  was  apprehensive 
of  trouble,  but  his  total  neglect  of  adopting  other  preventive  pre- 
cautions, must  render  him  largely  responsible  for  all  the  difficulties 
and  disasters  that  subsequently  arose.  It  was  little  wonder,  accord- 
ingly, that,  when  the  insurrection  afterwards  broke  out,  the  public 
mind  at  once  became  alive  to  the  fact,  that  the  Macdonald  Cabinet,  in 
its  solicitude  to  prese.ve  unweakened  its  French-Canadian  support, 
by  leaving  Riel  uninterfered  with,  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave 
error.  History  was  repeating  itself  ;  and  the  same  shuffling  policy, 
precisely,  which  had  permitted  the  murderers  of  Scott  to  go  un- 
whipt  of  justice,  and  even  bribed  them  to  leave  the  country,  in 
order  to  free  the  Cabinet  from  embarrassment,  was  again  in  opera- 
tion. Nor  did  the  public  forget,  at  this  juncture,  the  weak  and 
contemptible  policy  of  the  Mackenzie-Blake  administration  in 
pleading  the  discounted  conduct  of  the  preceding  Government  as 
an  excuse  for  also  selling  their  birth-right  of  honour  and  justice, 
after  all  their  promises  and  professions  as  to  what  they  would  do 
were  they  to  get  the  opportunity.  The  unworthy  conduct  of  these 
two  administrations,  in  weakly  turning  aside  the  sword  of  justice, 
in  order  to  secure  political  support,  was  now  producing  its  legiti- 
mate results  in  a  new  rebellion,  but  on  a  greatly  wider  scale,  which 
cost  the  country  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  created  no  small 
amount  of  individual  misery. 
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But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  the  former  and 
existing  Macdonald  administrations,  as  regards  the  first  Riel  rebel- 
lion and  the  second  one,  the  Government  faced  the  crisis  which  had 
arisen  with  courage  and  resolution.  Major-General  Middleton, 
now  commanding  in  Canada,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer,  who  had  seen  much  hard  service  in  his  day. 
He  had  passed  through  the  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand  with  credit, 
served  during  the  East  Indian  mutiny,  took  part  in  the  gallant 
relief  of  Lucknow,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  for  his  meritorious 
conduct.  He  had  never,  however,  exercised  an  independent  com- 
mand of  any  importance,  had  usually  served  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  and  his  skill,  as  a  general  on  the  field,  had  yet  to  be 
established.  On  the  23rd  of  March  he  was  despatched  to  Winnipeg 
to  assume  personal  command  of  the  field  force,  travelled  there  by 
the  American  railway  lines,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  on  the 
27th.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  a  simple  one.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  to  form 
the  great  base  line  of  every  movement,  and  from  thence  bodies  of 
troops  were  to  advance,  by  the  shortest  and  best  routes,  for  the 
ciipture  of  Riel's  position  at  Batoche,  for  the  relief  of  Battleford, 
to  take  the  insurrection  in  flank  from  Fort  Edmonton,  descend  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  recapture  Fort  Pitt,  and,  if  possible,  release 
the  prisoners  in  Big  Bear's  hands.  Fortunately  for  the  Dominion, 
at  this  juncture,  the  Pacific  Railway  was  now  so  far  completed  as 
to  afford  an  almost  continuous  line  of  communication  between  the 
older  provinces  and  Qu'Appelle,  a  distance  from  Montreal  of  1,730 
miles,  from  Toronto  of  1,842.  When  General  Wolseley  led  his 
expedition  of  a  few  hundred  men  to  Fort  Garry,  in  1870,  it  took 
six  long  weeks  to  reach  the  objective  point.  Although  Canada, 
during  the  American  Civil  War,  had  freely  allowed  United 
States'  soldiers  to  pass  across  the  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario, 
there  was  no  reciprocity  as  regards  Wolseley's  expedition,  which 
was  not  permitted  to  traverse  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal,  two  miles 
in  length,  but  was  forced  to  disembark,  and  march  over  the  inter- 
vening distance  on  our  own  soil.  But  matters  were  different  now, 
and  the  North-West  could  at  last  be  reached  through  Canadian 
territory.  There  were,  it  is  true,  three  breaks  in  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, covering  altogether  some  seventy-two  miles,  but  with  the  aid 
of  contractors'  and  other  teams  these  could  be  readily  passed. — 
Were  it  not  for  this  railway,  it  would  have  taken  nearly  two 
months  to  place  in  the  field  a  sufficient  force  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  spread  more  widely  in  the 
meantime,  and  so  taxed  our  resources  much  more  severely. 

On  Middleton's  arrival  at  Winnipeg  he  found  its  Rifle  Regiment, 
the  90th,  a  fine  corps,  and  some  other  troops,  ready  to  march  to  the 
front,  and  left  the  same  evening  for  Qu'Appelle.  By  the  2nd  of 
April  he  had  his  transport  service  fully  organised,  and  tlie  march 
to  Batoche,  by  way  of  Clarke's  crossing,  a  distance  by  the  ordinary 
trail  of  some  235  miles,  began.     The  snow  had  commenced  to  melt 
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in  the  warm  sun  of  mid-day,  but  the  nights  were  still  excessively 
cold.  On  one  occasion,  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  the 
thermometer  registered  2.3°  below  zero,  and  next  morning,  all  the 
tent  pegs  had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  ground  with  axes.*  Occasionally 
halting  to  drill  the  Volunteers,  and  to  allow  of  other  troops 
coming  up,  Middleton,  after  a  most  trying  march,  found  himself  at 
Clarke's  Crossing  on  the  17th,  with  a  force  of  950  officers  and  men, 
including  183  artillery,  and  150  cavalry  and  mounted  scouts.  The 
infantry  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  Winnipeg  Rifle  Battalion,  325 
strong,  and  the  10th  Toronto  Grenadiers,  who  mustered  265  rank 
and  file.  MiddletOn  had  already  directed  Major-General  Strange, 
to  organise  a  force  to  move  on  Fort  Edmonton,  and  afterwards 
descend  the  river  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
meet  him.  On  the  20th,  owing  to  alarming  reports  from  Major 
Morris,  at  Battleford,  he  instructed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter  to 
march  direct  on  that  point,  instead  of  to  Clarke's  Crossing,  where 
he  had  originally  designed  he  should  form  a  junction  with  his  own 
command.  He  now  resolved  to  divide  his  force,  and  move  forward 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  has  an  average  width  of  some  two 
hundred  yards,  in  the  expectation  that  his  left  wing  would  meet 
Irvine's  force  of  Police  opposite  Batoche.  These  arrangements 
wer-e  completed  by  the  22nd,  and  next  day  the  forward  march  was 
resumed.  A  quiet  night  was  passed,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  the  advance  again  commenced  ;  with  scouts 
well  spread  out  in  front,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  under  Major 
Boulton,  about  two  hundred  yards  behind  them.  In  two  hours 
afterwards  the  column  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Batoche,  and 
close  to  Fish  Creek,  a  small  stream,  which  after  flowing  a  consider- 
able distance  almost  parallel  with  the  South  Saskatchewan,  turns 
round  sharply  to  the  west,  and  then  pursuing  a  course  of  four 
miles,  forms  a  junction  with  that  river,  the  banks  of  which,  at  this 
point,  are  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high.  For  several  hundred 
yards  before  it  reaches  the  Saskatchewan,  Fish  Creek  winds  in 
and  out  like  the  lines  of  a  fortification,  and  had  cut  its  way  deep 
into  the  earth,  as  have  nearly  all  the  prairie  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  North- West.  Here  Riel  had  boldly  determined  to  check 
Middleton's  advance  on  Batoche,  and  if  possible  capture  him  ;  and, 
in  concert  with  Dumon^,  made  the  most  skilful  arrangements  to 
accomplish  that  object.  On  the  day  before  he  had  moved  to  Fish 
Creek  with  a  force  of  at  least  two  hundred  Half-breeds  and 
Indians,  and  at  once  commenced  his  defensive  preparations, — 
Admirably  constructed  rifle-pits  were  made  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  steep  banks  of  the  creek,  at  two  points  where  they  crved  out- 
wards like  a  half  moon,  and  gave  an  enfilading  as  well  as  a  front 
fire.  These  rifle-pits  not  only  effectually  covered  their  occupants 
against  an  attacking  force  at  the  front,  but  also  against  a  force 
advancing  through  the  ravine  below  them,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
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*  Middleton's  Repoit,  December  30th,  1885,  p.  2. 
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flowed  the  creek.  A  thin  fringe  of  poplar  wood  concealed  this 
ravine  from  observation  until  one  was  quite  close  to  it,  while  low 
fcluffs  dotted  the  prairie,  in  every  direction,  and  helped  to  hide 
*he  enemy  from  view.  The  idea  was  to  permit  the  advancing  force 
to  descend  into  the  ravine,  and  there  slaughter  it  helplessly  by  the 
fire  from  the  rifle-pits  above,  and  from  other  points  of  safe  ad- 
vantage. It  was  a  regular  death-trap,  set  with  consummate  skill, 
and  had  not  Middleton's  march  been  conducted  very  cautiously,  he 
would  have  fallen  unexpectedly  into  it,  and  his  loss  must  have 
been  very  great.  Dumont's  men  were  all  admirable  riile  shots, 
accustomed  to  constant  hunting  and  occasional  fighting  from  their 
youth  up,  while  the  Volunteer  force  opposed  to  them  had  never 
been  under  fire,  and  a  part  of  them  were  only  very  slenderly 
acquainted  with  their  drill.  Had  Middleton  been  at  all  aware  of 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  position  in  his  front,  he  would  scarce- 
ly have  ventured  to  assail  it.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence 
that  he  made  any  intelligent  effort  to  learn  its  character  before  he 
ordered  an  advance  against  it,  and  thus  showed  that  he  lacked  the 
first  esiiential  elements  of  a  military  commander.  A  detour  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  would  have  enabled  him  to  throw 
a  force  across  the  creek  at  a  much  less  defensible  point  ;  and  taken 
in  flank,  and  rear,  at  the  same  time,  Dumont  would  have  been 
easily  '.jompelled  to  retreat.  But  Middleton  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  follow  this  prudent  strategy,  if  indeed  it  ever  occurred 
to  him,  which  is  very  doubtful,  and  rashly  threw  his  men  against 
an  exceedingly  strong  position,  defended  by  a  subtle  and  skilful  foe, 
to  be  mercilessly  shot  down. 

The  battle  commenced  by  a  body  of  mounted  insurgents  sud- 
denly making  their  appearance '  on  a  bluff,  opposite  Middleton's 
1  eft,  and  tiring  upon  his  scouts,  without,  however,  doing  them  any 
injury,  as  the  aim  was  too  high.  After  a  further  exchange  of 
shots,  for  a  brief  space,  the  insurgents  took  shelter  in  their  rifle 
jpits,  and  under  other  cover.  Middleton  was  speedily  at  the  front, 
.and  at  once  made  his  dispositions  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and  enable 
his  force  to  cross  the  creek.  A  desperate  contest,  which  lasted 
nearly  five  hours,  ensued.  When  hotly  pressed  Dumont  set  fire  to 
the  prairie  grass  to  embarrass  his  assailants,  as  the  wind  blew  in 
their  faces,  but  Middleton  beat  out  the  fire,  with  the  aid  of  his 
teamsters,  and  continued  the  battle.  Shot  and  shell  were  poured 
into  the  ravine  from  different  directions,  to  do  little  damage,  how- 
ever, to  Dumont's  men,  who  were  safely  sheltered  all  the  time  in 
the  rifle-pits  above  the  line  of  fire.  But  if  his  men  escaped,  his 
horses,  of  which  some  three  score  were  left  tied  in  the  ravine  be- 
low, were  miserably  slaughtered  by  this  fire,  and  soon  became  a 
heap  of  dead  or  dying  carrion.  But  the  gunners,  at  the  same 
time,  suffered  severely  by  the  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  in  which 
Dumont  had  posted  his  best  shots.  At  noon,  the  ravine  was  still 
firmly  held  by  the  insurgents,  and  a  part  of  A  Battery  now  gallant- 
ly made  a  dash  into  it  to  clear  out  the  foe  with  the  bayonet.     But 
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not  a  single  insurgent  was  to  be  seen,  and  our  men  had  to  shelter 
themselves,  as  best  they  could,  from  the  sharp  fire  that  rained  down 
upon  them  from  the  commanding  heights  above,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  scale.  Valour  was  useless  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  the  brave  artillery  had  presently  to  retire,  but 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  their  wounded  with  then:  Two 
companies  of  the  90th  now  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  stcrm  the 
ravine,  but  with  no  better  success.  No  foe  was  visible.  He  was 
securely  sheltered  far  above  their  heads,  and  leisurely  shot  the 
gallant  fellows  down.  It  was  a  most  unequal  contest  !  Raw 
Volunteers,  not  a  man  of  whom  was  ever  under  fire  before,  fought 
skilful  riflemen  under  secure  cover  ;  but  they  never  shrank  from 
the  battle,  and  poured  out  their  hearts'  blood  freely  for  their 
country.  At  two  o'clock  the  attack  slackened,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  insurgents  retired,  carrying  off  their  wounded  and  Half- 
breed  killed,  but  leaving  three  dead  Indians  behind  them.  They 
still  retained  full  possession  of  the  rifle-pits,  from  which  no  further 
attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  victory  rested  com- 
pletely on  their  side.  Middleton  now  directed  hia  left  wing  to 
recross  the  river  to  his  assistance,  and  dunng  the  afternoon  was  re- 
inforced by  the  10th  Grenadiers.  The  passage  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
at  this  point,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  diflSculty,  owing  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  current,  which  runs  here  over  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  a  single  scow  being  the  only  means  of  transport.  A  heavy 
thunder  storm  made  matters  still  more  unpleasant,  but  the  troops 
were  eventually  all  got  safely  over.  Middleton  had  a  total  force 
of  351  men  under  fire  in  the  recent  action,  out  of  which  10  were 
killed  and  40  wounded,  some  quite  severely.  No  estimate  of 
the  insurgent  loss  could  be  made  at  the  time  ;  but  Middleton 
subsequently  declared  that  he  found  among  Riel's  papers,  after 
the  capture  of  Batoche,  a  return  stating  that  1 1  Half-breeds  and 
Indians  had  been  killed  on  the  field,  or  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  that  18  had  been  wounded.  There  is  nothing  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  this  "  return  "  was  seen  by  any  other  person  ;  and 
Middleton's  statement,  accordingly,  lacks  confirmation.*  He  had 
been  completely  out-generaled  and  badly  beaten  by  Dumont,  and 
would  be  naturally  anxious  to  take  the  sting  out  of  his  own  defeat, 
by  making  the  enemy's  loss  appear  as  large  as  possible.  His  first 
experience  of  the  Half-breed  and  Indian  mode  of  fighting  had  been 
a  most  disastrous  one  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  brave  fellows 
whom  he  had  le,d  so  unskilfully  into  the  contest;  and  whose  severe 
loss  was  mainly  owing  to  his  incompetence  as  a  commander. 

But  although  the  victory  re.">ted  with  the  insurgents,  Dumont 
and  Riel  sa-r  that  they  could  not  expect  to  much  longer  successful- 
ly resist  the  well-appointed  force  opposed  to  them,  nnd  which 
might  at  any  time  outflank  them  by  a   movement  across  the  creek, 

•  See  Diary  of  General  Middleton,  and  also  his  Report  of  May  Ist,  1886 
in  Blue  Book,  and  correspondence  of  Toronto  Mail, 
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a  little  farther  up  its  course.  They,  accordingly,  under  cover  of 
the  ensuing  night,  withdrew  their  men  from  the  rifle  pits,  and 
leisurely  retired  to  Batoche.  A  large  supply  of  food  was  found, 
uext  day,  in  the  few  neighbouring  houses,  which  proved  that  the 
insurgents  had  designed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  and  supposed  that 
they  would  be  fully  able  to  check  the  advance  against  them.  But 
although  the  road  to  Batoche  was  now  open,  Middleton  was  so 
hampered  with  his  large  number  of  wounded,  that  a  forward 
movement  was  out  of  the  question.  He  felt  greatly  mortified  by 
his  unexpected  defeat,  and  for  a  tim(!  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  course  he  had  better  pursue.  His  dead  were  buried 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  wounded  looked  to  as  well  as 
possible.  The  latter  were  eventually  sent  l)ack  to  Saskatoon,  a 
settlement  thirty-five  miles  up  the  Saskatchewan,  were  they  were 
tenderly  aired  for  by  th(^  inhabitants,  wlio  freely  opened  their 
houses  for  their  accommodation.*  Middleton,  however,  remained 
at  Fish  Creek  for  thirteen  days,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
atesLmboai A'^t.rtficote  with  reinforcements  .vnd  supplies.  Despite  great 
difficulties,  resulting  from  low  water,  she  at  last  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  urder  the  direction  of  an  engineei*  officer  was  at  once 
made  defensible  against  musketry  hre,  a  wise  precaution  as  ex- 
perience afterwards  proved.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  forward 
movement  was  again  lesumed,  and  after  a  few  hours'  march 
Dumont's  Crossing,  live  miles  from  Batoche,  was  reached.  The 
almost  continuous  Half-breed  settlement,  lying  along  the  river, 
was  found  to  have  been  completely  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
whose  departure  had  evidently  been  a  hurried  one.  Dumont's 
fairly  well-filled  store  and  comfortable  house,  at  the  ferry,  had 
also  been  deserted,  and  were  looted  without  compunction  by  the 
troops.  Rendered  wiser  by  past  bitter  experience,  Middleton  now 
left  the  river  road,  in  order  to  avoid  several  very  defensible 
ravines  which  crossed  it ;  and  on  the  9th  his  forc.e,  about  850 
strong,  found  itself  in  front  of  the  insurgent  lines  at  Batoche. — 
Here  the  South  Saskatchewan  makes  a  sudden  bend,  almost  at 
a  right  angle,  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  after  flowing 
two  miles  farther  on  describes  an  equally  sudden  return  bend. 
Within  the  space  thus  fenced  off  by  the  river  at  three  sides  lay  the 
insurgent  position,  the  face  of  which  might  be  said  to  de.scribe  an 
obtuse  angle.  Its  central  point  stood  about  a  mile  from  uhe 
Saskatchewan,  and  gradually  sloped  off*  to  the  right  until  it  rested 
on  the  village  cemetery,  with  the  church  a  little  way  off,  giving  a 
defensive  frontage  line  on  this  face  of  a  mile  and  an  eighth.  On  the 
left,  the  line  of  defence  was  a  mile  long,  and  terminated  in  broken 
ground  about  two  furlongs  from  the  first  bend  of  the  river.  The 
whole  position  was  a  natural  fastness,  intersected  with  wooded 
ravines,  and  other  points  of  excellent  cover  for  a  defensive  force, 
and  its   great  strength    had    been    skilfully   increased   in    every 
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direction  by  admirably  constructed  rifle-pits,  providing  for  a  direct 
and  Hanking  fire  against  an  advancing  foe.  For  the  defence  of  this 
formidable  position,  the  insurgent  force  amounted  to  five  hundred 
Half-breeds  and  Indians,  nearly  all  armed  with  excellent  rifles,  and 
supplied  with  abundance  of  ommunition. 

As  Middleton's  advance  guard  moved  forwanl  a  little  way  from 
the  river,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery,  three  houses,  stand- 
ing a  short  distance  apart,  around  which  a  number  of  men  were 
noticed,  came  into  view.  The.se  houses  were  shelled  and  their 
occupants  driven  out.  A  little  farther  on  stood  the  church  and 
schoolhouse,  from  which  white  flags  were  displayed,  and  whence, 
as  the  troops  moved  forward,  four  priests,  five  nuns,  and  some 
women  and  children  made  their  appearance,  and  craved  protection. 
They  had  a  sad  story  of  danger  and  suffering  to  relate  ;  and  the 
priests  told  how  they  had  endeavoured  to  keep  the  Half-breeds 
quiet,  and  how  their  lives  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  by 
Kiel  and  his  followers.  The  advance  was  again  cautiously  resum- 
ed, and  although  now  well  within  the  enemy's  lines  no  opposition 
was  met  with.  Middleton  presently  found  himself  upon  a  ridge 
of  high  ground,  from  whence  he  could  see  a  part  of  the  little 
hamlet  beyond,  nestling  peacefully  near  the  river.  Its  defenders 
were  now  nearly  all  ab.sent,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
Northcote,  and  a  prompt  dash  of  a  few  minutes  would  have  placed 
Middleton  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  in  full  possession  of 
Batoche.  But  although  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  good  subordinate 
officer,  he  was  no  military  genius,  and  his  slow  intellect  never 
awoke  to  see  his  opportunity,  the  prompt  use  of  which  would  have 
made  him  comparatively  famous,  and  atoned  for  his  blundering  at 
Fish  Creek.  After  studying  the  scene  before  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  ordered  one  of  his  guns  to  be  run  up  to  the  ridge  on 
which  he  stood,  and  to  open  fire  upon  the  wooden  houses  near  the 
ferry.  While  Middleton  was  permitting  his  opportunity,  for  the 
immediate  capture  of  Batoche,  to  slip  from  him  in  this  way,  the 
N'orthcote  was  engaged  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy,  which 
she  finally  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  most  exciting  struggle,  during 
which  a  heavy  and  constant  fire  was  poured  into  her.  The  ferry  at 
Batoche  was  worked  by  the  aid  of  a  steel  cable,  rendered  necessary 
there,  as  well  as  at  other  points  on  the  Saskatchewan,  owing  to  the 
rapid  current.  As  the  Northcote  neared  the  crossing,  this  cable 
was  suddenly  lowered,  until  it  almost  caught  the  lofty  pilot  house. 
But  the  spar  gear  and  smoke-stacks  were  swept  down  with  a 
terrible  crash,  and  she  swiftly  and  almost  helplessly  swung  in  land- 
wards. For  a  moment  one  of  the  two  scows  she  had  in  tow  grazed 
the  bank  of  the  river,  when  the  insurgents  instantly  jumped  from 
their  cover,  and  made  a  sudden  rush  to  board  her,  but  were  prompt- 
ly driven  back  by  a  vigorous  rifle  fire  from  her  main  deck.  No 
further  attempt  was  made  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Northcoie, 
which  was  carried  downwards  with  the  current,  and  came  to  an 
anchor,  two  miles  farther  on,  in  an  almost  helpless  condition,  when  the 
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ly  unable;  to  return  to  IJatoche,  and  tinally  dropped  down  the 
river  out  of  reach  of  danger.  Owing  to  the  excellent  manner  in 
whi'^h  she  had  been  protected  the  insurg(mts'  fire  did  little  harm 
to  her  guards,  whose;  (Casualties  were  6idy  three  men  slightly 
wounde(l. 

The  escape  of  tlu^  Norlkfotf  greatly  mortified  the  insurgenits. 
But  they  had  little  time  for  expressing  th»nr  regrets  at  their  failure, 
as  th«!  sound  of  Middleton's  guns  w.arned  them  of  the  near  approach 
of  (linger  in  another  quarter.  Hastening  in  the  direction  of  the 
cemet'iry,  a  line  of  riH(!-pits  w.is  promptly  manned,  whilst  a  high 
bluff  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tilt;  river  was  also  occupied  by  them. 
Middleton's  gunners  had  oidy  delivered  a  few  rounds,  when  a  ritle- 
fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  this  bluff',  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundrefl  yards.  The  gun  was  at  once  retired,  and  while  this 
was  being  done  a  sharp  fire  burst  forth  from  a  line  of  rifle-pits  at  a 
little  distance,  and  a  b(jdy  of  the  enemy,  hitherto  concealed  by  the 
d(mse  bush,  made  a  sudden  and  daring  rush  to  capture  the  guns, 
and  would  have  been  successful  had  not  a  gatling  been  turned  on 
them  at  the  critical  moment.  The  action  continued  until  three 
o'clock,  when  Middleton,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
fornu^l  an  entrenched  camp  for  tlieir  protection.  His  casualties 
during  the  day  were  two  men  killed  and  nine  wounded.  The  latter 
were  placed  in  the  church,  while  the  engagement  was  in  progress, 
the  nuns  doing  all  they  could  to  assist  the  doctors.  The  following 
night  was  an  anxious  <jne,  the  insurgents  having  advanced  their 
lines  as  Middleton  retired,  and  taken  possession  of  the  church  and 
schoolhouse,  which  they  strongly  barricaded,  and  from  whence  they 
kept  up  a  long-range  fire  on  the  camp,  without  however  doing  any 
serious  harm.  On  the  following  day  the  contest  was  again 
resumed,  the  enemy  being  in  stronger  force  than  before,  and  show- 
ing more  audacity.  In  the  evening,  when  the  troops  were  being 
withdrawn  from  their  covered  line  of  attack,  the  insurgents  follow- 
ed them  up  in  force,  to  be  received,  however,  by  a  body  of  the  90th, 
armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles,  and  posted  in  rifle-pits  made  to  pro- 
tect the  camp,  and  compelled  to  retire  in  turn.  During  the  day, 
the  fighting  had  all  lieen  done  under  cover,  Indian  fashion,  both 
sides  tryijig  to  jn  it  one  another  at  long  range.  The  loss  on  Middle- 
ton's  part  was  one  killed  and  five  wounded.  But  Dumont  had 
steadily  held  his  ground  throughout  the  day,  improving  his  line  of 
defence  at  every  weak  point,  and  the  capture  of  Batoche  appeared 
to  be  more  distant  than  ever.  On  the  following  day  the  skirmish- 
ing was  again  resumed,  and  a  feint  attack  made  by  Middleton 
against  the  left  face  of  the  insurgents'  line  of  defence,  at  a  point 
about  a  mile  and-a-half  from  the  cemetery,  drew  ofFa  part  of  their 
force  in  that  direction,  and  a  slight  gain  was  made  towards  the 
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church.  Tho  casualties  of  this  day  were  only  four  slij^htly  wound- 
ed. JVIiddleton  wa.s  <,'n;fitly  displcustsd  at  tho  wa.st«  of  ammunition, 
audch^arly  saw  that  his  present  nuxlo  of  attack  couM  pro<luce  little 
or  no  .satisfactory  results,  and  that  his  men  were  becoming  tire<l  out 
and  disheartened.  Had  he  regular  troops  under  his  connnand,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  a  moinent  to  clear  out  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits  with  the  bayonet,  but  he  was  naturally  l(»ath  to  again  serious- 
ly risk  the  lives  of  the  V^olunteers  under  his  command,  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  and  clung  to  the  idea  of  still  leading  the  insur- 
gents to  waste  their  annuunition,  until  they  wouM  be  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  defend  themselves.  Finally,  however,  on  the  evening 
of  the  11  til,  some  of  his  oflicers  persuaded  him  to  agree  to  a  more 
resolute  mode  of  attack  next  day  in  the*  direction  of  the  cemetery, 
and  to  push  fc^rward  then*  as  far  as  they  could.  On  the  morning 
of  the  12th  Middleton,  accordingly,  repeated  his  feigned  attack  of 
the  prec(!ding  day,  and  his  artillery  commenced  to  shell  the  village 
with  good  efiiect.  Kiel  now  l)ecame  seriously  alanned,  and,  shortly 
after  the  action  had  begun,  sent  a  message;  to  Middleton,  threaten- 
ing to  massacre  his  prisoners  if  the  houses  in  the  village  were  again 
shelled,  and  the  lives  of  non-combatants  endangered.  Middle- 
ton  replied,  by  advising  him  to  put  the  women  and  children  in 
some  place  by  themselves,  and  he  would  not  harm  them. 

The  warm  fire  kept  up  on  the  left  face  of  his  line,  led  Dumont 
to  suppose  that  the  true  attack  against  him  would  be  deliverefl  at 
this  point,  and  he  accordingly  collected  a  strong  force  for  its 
defence.  Meanwhile, as  the  day  wore  away,  tlie  firing  had  slackened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  a  short  distance  from 
which  now  silently  gathered  the  force  for  the  true  assault  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Straubenzee,  who  -was 
acting  as  Middleton's  Brigadier,  and  who  skilfully  organised  and 
gallantly  led  the  attack.  Presently  an  extended  skirmish  line  cover- 
ed nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  enemy's  position  for  a  distance  of 
some  two  miles,  in  order  to  distract  his  attention,  and  draw  oS  his 
men  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  Two  companies  of  the  Midland  Battalion,  62  strong,  gallant- 
ly led  by  liieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  and  supported  by  tho 
Toronto  Grenadiers,  230  strong,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grassett, 
and  a  company  of  the  90th,  now  went  into  the  battle  with  a 
rush  and  a  cheer,  tot>k  the  insurgent  rifle-pits  in  reverse,  bayoneted 
or  shot  down  their  occupants,  or  drove  them  before  them  to  the 
village,  where  the  fugitives  found  shelter  in  the  buildings,  ami 
caused  the  attacking  force  a  good  deal  <  f  loss — more  in  fact  than 
had  been  sustained  at  the  rifle  pits.  Batoche  was  at  length 
gallantly  won,  in  the  only  way  it  could  have  been  won  unless  by 
siege  operations — at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  live  killed,  among  whom  were  two  captains  and  two  lieutenants, 
and  25  wounded,  making  a  total  lo.ss  of  8  killed  and  40  wounded 
during  the  four  days'  siege.  On  the  first  day  the  insurgents'  loss 
was  4  killed  and  five  wounded  ;  second  day  2  wounded  ;  third  day 
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3  wounded  ;  fourth  day  47  killed,  of  whom  40  were  found  on  the 
biittlo  field,  and  16.3  wounde'l ;  making  their  total  loss  51  killed  and 
173  wounded,*  or  not  far  from  half  their  entire  force.  The  final 
fatal  charge  hid  destroyed  them,  and  scattered  to  the  wintls  for- 
ever the  idea  of  a  Metis  nation  at  the  North- West.  On  the  13th 
the  troops  rested  after  their  victory  ;  and  Middleton  was  busily 
employed  in  receiving  the  submission  and  arms  of  the  insurgents, 
many  of  wliom  were  brought  in  liy  their  priests,  who  now  proved 
their  friends  in  adversity.  The  ordinary  ol.enders  were  humanely 
permitted  to  go  to  their  homes,  with  a  caution  as  to  their  future 
good  behaviour,  but  thirteen  of  the  leaders  were  retained  as 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time,  nmunted  men  were  sent  out  to  scour 
the  surrounding  country  in  search  of  lliel  and  Dumont.  The 
latter  succeedetl  in  making  his  escape  across  the  frontier,  and 
found  secure  refuge  in  the  United  States,  from  which  no  etibrt  was 
afterwards  made  to  extradite  him.  But  Kiel  proved  unequal  to  u 
vigorous  flight,  like  that  of  his  general,  and  was  very  soon 
captured,  or  rather  gave  himself  up,  and  was  eventually  sent  to 
Regina  to  stand  a  civil  trial  there  ;  the  Government  having  deter- 
mined not  to  resort  to  court-martial.  On  the  18th  Middleton 
moved  forward  to  Prince  Albert,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th,  to 
be  presented  with  a  congratulatory  address  on  his  recent  victory, 
and  to  find  a  force  of  300  Mounted  Police  and  Volunteers  defend- 
ing a  place  not  at  all  likely  to  be  attacked,  as  it  was  situated  on  a 
level  plain,  destitute  of  cover  for  the  shelter  of  an  enemy,  f  The 
Police  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  demoralisation  caused  by 
their  defeat  at  Duck  Lake,  and  their  hurried  night-abandonment 
of  Fort  Carleton  ;  and,  contrary  to  Middleton's  expectation,  had 
given  no  help  whatever  in  the  reduction  of  Batoche. 

Meanwhile,  important  operations,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  were  being  undertaken  in  other  directions.  W.  D.  Otter, 
a  resident  of  Toronto,  while  still  a  young  man  had,  in  1862, 
joined  the  famous  "  Queen's  Own,"  as  a  private,  and  was  speedily 
distinguished  for  his  soldierly  bearing,  and  his  great  zeal  for  the 
military  service.  He  soon  rose  from  the  ranks,  and,  in  1864, 
carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  during 
the  Fenian  raid.  A  little  while  afterwards  he  became  its  adjutant, 
and  in  1875  was  appointed,  by  the  Government,  as  its  commanding 
officer.  From  this  position  he  subsequently  retired,  in  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly-formed  C.  Company  of  regulars  and  the 
Toronto  Infantry  School,  and  was  now  chosen,  by  the  Minister  of 
Militia,  to  command  the  column  for  the  relief  of  Battleford.  That 
column  was  assembled  at  Swift  Current,  a  point  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  175  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  south  of  Battleford, 
but  202  miles  by  ordinary  trail,  and  consisted  of  285  rank  and  file 
of  the  Queen's  Own,  112  men  of  B.  Battery  of  Artillery,  with  two 

♦  Middleton's  Report,  May  Slst  1885. 
i  3e9  Ididdleton'a  Diary  of  the  Campaign. 
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nine  pounders  and  one  Grttlinji;  gun,  50  men  of  the  Ottawa  Sharp 
Shooters,  C.  Company  43  strong,  and  45  Mounted  Pi»lice.  n  ud- 
ing  otficers,  the  whole  force  was  about  550  in  number.  Tii  addi- 
tion there  were  nearly  200  teamsters  and  supernumeraries,  nmstiy 
armed,  with  450  horses,  for  all  of  which  pn)visions  and  forage  \\m\ 
to  be  carried  with  the  e.xpedition,  as  none  was  obtainable  along  the 
line  of  travel.  A  large  amount  of  preparatory  work  was  speedily 
and  successfully  accompli.shwl,  and  the  column  commenced  its 
march  to  the  north  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April.  On  the 
15th,  after  traversing  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  (Jtter 
found  himself  at  the  South  Saskatchewan,  where  the  steamer 
Northcote  awaited  him  to  feiry  his  men  across.  But  owing  to  a 
high  wind,  wliich  rendered  the  passage  of  the  rapid  river  very 
difficult,  and  other  iwlverse  causes,  nearly  three  days  were  consum- 
ed in  getting  the  colunm  and  the  long  line  of  teams  to  the  opposite 
bank.  At  two  p.  m.,  on  the  18th,  the  bugles  of  the  Queen's  Own 
played  an  enlivening  march,  and  the  forward  movement  again 
commencefl.  1 75  teams  had  been  collected  for  all  purposes,  and  a 
waggon  provided  for  every  ten  men ;  but  owing  to  the  crowding  of 
baggage  three  could  only  ride  at  one  time,  and  as  these  were  soon 
represented  by  the  weary  and  foot  sore,  the  stronger  men  had  to 
march  much  of  the  way.  The  nights  were  still  quite  cold,  and  tho 
young  men  of  Toronto  and  else\.'here,  unused  to  such  rough 
campaigning,  suffered  in  no  small  degree.  But  the  brave-hearted 
fellows  bore  up  gallantly,  and  there  was  no  complaining.  On  the 
23rd  tho  Eagle  Hills  were  reached,  and  after  a  slight  brush 
between  the  Mounted  Police,  who  acted  as  advanced  scouts,  and 
some  Indians,  the  column  found  itself  on  the  reserve  of  the  Stony 
tribe,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  their  farm-instructor,  Payne,  and  of 
the  rancher,  Tremont,  were  discovered.  All  that  day  the  troops 
moved  forward  through  the  wc  >ded  country  lying  between  the 
Eagle  Hills  and  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  at  length,  as  the 
evening  drew  towards  a  close,  the  white  houses  of  Battleford,  lit  up 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  were  discerned  in  the  distance, 
and  still  three  miles  away.  A  halt  for  the  night  was  ordered  by 
Otter,  the  camp  securely  formed,  and  the  wearied  men  lay  down  to 
rest  with  their  arnas  close  at  hand,  as  they  were  now  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy.  But  they  were  too  much 
excited,  by  the  novelty  of  the  situ.ilion,  to  sleep  to  any  extent. 
Presently,  as  the  night,  wore  away,  tiring  commenced  between  the 
patrol  scouts  and  lurking  Indians,  and  two  of  the  latter  were  shot 
dead.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  enemy  seo  fire  to  .some  of 
the  buildings  in  the  older  part  of  tho  village,  lying  beyond  the 
Battle  River,  and  in  the  clear  northern  atmosphere  the  flames  lit 
up  the  horizon  for  a  long  distance.  The  Indians  had  first  looted 
every  house  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  articles  of  no  use  to 
them  were  then  smashed,  and  strewn  around  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
diabolical  malignity.  Having  done  all  the  mischief  possible,  they 
silently  slunk  away,  and  not  one  of  them    was  to  be  seen  as  the 
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column  marched  in  liext  day,  and  at  last  completely  relieved  tlie 
500  men,  womeii,  and  cljildreii  coopfMl  up  in  the  fort.  Otter 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  a  litth^  distance  from  the  barracks  ; 
and,  for  a  brief  space,  lils  wearied  men  were,  pennitted  to  rest 
themselves,  to  mend  their  dotfiing,  much  the  worse  already  for  the 
wear,  and  t(j  grumble  over  their  daily  unpalatable  rations  of  tough 
salt  beef,  pork,  and  biscuit. 

On  the  '29th  a  Half-l)reed  came;  intti  Battleford,  and  informed 
the  authorities  that  he  had  recently  escaped  from  I'oundmakcr's 
camp,  where  ht^  and  a  number  of  his  people  had  been  detained. 
He  stated  that  the  Half-breeds  would  tight  the  Indians,  if  the 
latter  were  attacked  before  tlu^  arrival  of  Big  IJear  and  his 
band,  who  were  expected  shortly,  and  that  h(^  had  no  doubt  Poun<l- 
maker  could  be  easily  defeated.  That  chief,  he  further  stated, 
designed  to  again  attack  Battleford  when  the  western  Indians 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  JiLso  expected  help  from  Kiel.  That 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  although  somewhat  highly  colour- 
ed, in  this  Half-breed's  statement,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  on  the  same  day  Poundmaker  and  the  four  other  hostile  chiefs 
then  with  lu.n,  sent  a  letter  to  Kiel,  afterwards  found  among  the 
latter's  papers  at  Jiatoche,  in  which  they  told  him  of  the  successes 
of  Big  Hear,  whose  speedy  arri\ '  1  they  now  awnited  ;  and  that 
they  were  sliort  of  ammunition  and  unable  to  tak(!  the  fort  without 
his  help.  They  had,  however,  captured  all  the  cattle  and  horses  in 
the  neighbourhood.*  Cotter  at  once  determituxl  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  junction  of  Big  Bear  with  Poundmaker,  and  compel 
the  latter's  submission  before  he  could  receive  furtlier  help.  On 
the  1st  of  May  he  acctjrdingly  moved  out  of  camp,  with  a  force  of 
325  men,  including  GO  of  the  (Queen's  Own,  two  .seven  pounders, 
a  gatling  gun,  and  a  ti'ain  of  48  waggons,  and  commenced  his 
march  to  Poundmaker's  Beserve.  distant  some  thirty-Hve  miles. 
This  reserve  was  seven  miles  lorg  and  tive  wide, 'with  its  front 
resting  on  the  Battle  Bi'cr.  Nei  rly  through  its  centre  run  a 
small  stream,  which  had  been  called  "  Cut  Knife  Creek,"  after  a 
Sarceo  chief  who  had  been  badly  defeated  on  its  banks,  by  Pound- 
maker,  a  few  yeai-s  before  1 1,  was  iin  exceedingly  phvisant  and  well- 
watered  land,  diver.silied  with  hill  and  dale  ;  and  its  cultivated 
portion  had  yielded  id)unda.ni  crops  for  the  Indians  the  ye;.r  before. 
The  banks  of  the  creek  were  well-wooded,  and  nmch  I  *oken  by 
ravines,  coulees,  and  jutting  rocks,  and  formed  a  natura'  istness, 
every  foot  of  which  v/as  nccessardy  well-known  to  t'';  Indians. 
They  were,  accordingly,  perfectly  at  home  am^jngst  its  intricacies, 
and  thoroughly  understood  all  its  strong  points  of  defence. 

Otter  halted  his  force  at  eight  p.  m.,  when  camp  tir«^s  were  lit 
and  supper  prepared.  At  njidnight  the  moon  had  arisen  above;  the 
horizon    to    light   the  way,    and    the   forward    march    was    again 

*  Sec  evidence  in  the  cjise  of  tin;  Qucuu  vs.  Poundmaker,  of  Augast  ITtli, 
1885,  whcu  thia  luttur  waa  produced  uud  read  iu  court. 
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.  -med.  But  the  sharp  eyes  of  Indian  scouts  speedily  detected 
\.,.oaching  danger,  and  Poundniaker  hurriedly  prepared  for 
defence.  At  day  break  his  camp  was  descried  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  as  the  scouts  and  Mounted  Police  moved  in  that  direction,  over 
rising  and  broken  ground,  a  vigorous  tire  was  opened  on  them  from 
a  concealed  foe,  and  the  battle  at  once  began.  The  Indians 
endeavoured  to  surround  Otter's  force,  and  presently  poured  a 
flanking  fire  upon  its  left  from  every  point  which  afforded  good 
cover.  But  Otter  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  formed  his  line  of 
battle  with  promptitude  and  skill,  and  fought  the  Indians  after 
their  own  fashion.  Every  rock  and  tree,  and  inequality  of  the 
ground,  were  well-u.sed  for  shelter,  and  Lis  men  kept  under  cover 
as  much  as  pos.sible.  The  gatling  gun  seemed  to  disturb  the 
Indians  more  than  anything  else,  and  they  presently  made  a  rush 
for  its  capture,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  four  killed  and 
several  wounded.  "  Our  men  had  now  fairly  settled  down  to  their 
task,"  said  Otter,  in  his  dcspjitch,  "and  in  the  most  cool,  collect- 
ed, and  praiseworthy  manner,  went  to  work  to  force  the  enemy  to 
abandon  their  numerous  points  of  advantage."  At  11  o'clock, 
six  hours  after  the  action  had  begun.  Otter  had  his  Hank  and  rear 
well-cleared  of  the  enemy.  But  both  his  guns  having  now  br(»ken 
down,  he  realised  that  his  position  was  not  a  tenable  one,  could 
yield  no  solid  success,  and  accordingly  determined  to  withdraw 
his  force.  His  retreat  was  executed  in  the  most  skilful  manner, 
and  the  Indians,  who  made  a  rush  in  pursuit,  were  quickly  driven 
back.  Otter  brought  off  not  only  his  wounded,  but  also  his  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  private,  whose  body  had  rolled  into  a 
deep  ravine,  and  could  not  possibly  be  recovered.  His  loss  was 
8  killed  and  14  wounded.  Several  of  the  latter  were  seriously 
injured,  but  all  of  them  afterwards  recovered.*  Poundmaker's  loss 
was  a  good  deal  larger,  although  its  exact  number  could  never  bo 
learned,  and  there  was  much  wailing  and  weeping  in  his  camp  and. 
among  his  allies.  His  force  of  Indians  in  the  engagement,  was 
some  four  hundred  .strong,  and  in  addition  tosuperior  numbers  he  also 
had  the  advantage  of  a  better  position,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  battle  field.  Although  Otter  was  forced  to  retire,  he  had 
achieved  a  virtual  victory,  which  had  a  salutary  effect  afterwards  on 
Poundmaker,  and  showed  him  the  folly  of  I'esisting  the  Oovern- 
ment  forces.  The  Half-breeds,  who  occupied  a  separate  camp  of 
their  own,  and  were  not  by  any  m(;ans  the  prisonei-s  represented  to 
Otter,  declined  to  assi.-^L  eitiicr  side,  and  mostly  disappeared  alto- 
gether during  the  battle,  to  return  again  in  the  evening  when  the 
fighting  was  all  over.f  Poundmaker  now  becoming  .seriously 
alarmed,  and  apprehensive  of  a  fresh  attack,  moved  ofl'  his  reserve, 
on  the  r2th  of  May,  with  the  intention  <»f  forming  a  junction  with 
Riel.     Two  days   afterwartls  he  captured   a  large  supply  train  of 

•  Otter's  Report  to  Middleton,  May  5tli  1885. 
t  See  JotTerHuu'a  uvideuce  ca  Poundmaker'a  trial. 
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twenty-nine  teams  fifteen  miles  from  Battleford,  on  the  Swift 
Current  road ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  his  Indians  encountered  a 
email  Mounted  Police  patrol,  one  of  whom  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  But  he  presently  heird  of  the  fall  of  Batoche  and  the 
capture  of  Riel,  and  the  wily  savage  now  saw  that  further  resist- 
ance could  only  end  in  his  own  utter  ruin,  and  sent  a  message  to  Otter 
to  make  terms  with  him.  An  answer  was  returned  to  the  effect, 
that  General  Middleton  alone  had  authority  to  treat  with  him,  and 
that,  pending  his  arrival,  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
provided  he  kept  quiet.  Poundmaker  afterwards  gave  up  his  arms 
and  his  prisoners,  and  surrendered  unconditionally.*  With  the 
victory  at  Batoche,  and  the  engagement  at  Cut  Knife  Creek,  all 
serious  fighting  had  ended  from  Battleford  downwards. 

When  the  news  of  the  insurrection  first  reached  the  Alberta 
District,  which  extends  from  the  boundary  line  northward,  and 
takes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  frontier  of  British  Columbia, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Calgary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  defen- 
sive organisation.  A  troop  of  cavalry,  called  the  Alberta  Mounted 
Rifles,  was  at  once  formed,  and  afterwards  aecept*»d  by  the 
Minister  of  Militia  as  a  permanent  volunteer  organisation.  The 
command  of  the  District  was  given  to  Major-General  Strange,  of 
the  English  Army,  a  prudent  and  capable  officer,  who  sometime 
before  had  beaten  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  betaken  him- 
self to  the  business  of  a  stock  rancher.  On  enquiry  the  General 
found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  settlers  had  no  arms,  and  that  even  the 
cowboys  and  ranchmen,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  Mounted 
Police  and  the  contiguity  of  the  railway,  had  hirdly  a  pistol  or  a 
gun  amongst  them.  Fort  McLeod,  sfemding  up  among  the  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  fifty-four  miles  froni  the  frontier, 
was  placed  in  the  best  po.ssible  state  of  defence,  a  system  of 
mounted  couriers  arranged,  and  arms  procured.  The  alarm  (juick- 
ly  spread  to  Fort  Edmonton,  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  and  275  miles  from  Fort  McLeod,  in  a  direct 
line,  and  the  terrified  settlers  everywhere  abandoned  their  farms, 
and  fled  for  protection  to  the  few  fortified  posts,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Strange  received  des- 
patches, advising  him  that  the  railway  employes  refused  to  remain 
at  their  posts  unless  protected  by  troops,  and  that  the  navvies  up 
among  the  mountains  had  quitted  their  work.  He  accordingly 
directed  a  detachment  of  the  Alberta  Rifles  to  guard  the  railway 
line,  and  watch  the  Blackfeet  Reserve.  On  the  12th,  the  65th 
Battalion  of  Voltigeurs,  a  Montreal  volunteer  corps,  arrived  at 
Calgary,  and  its  presence  materially  aided  to  restore  confidence, 
and  give  a  greater  feeling  of  security.  On  the  14th,  symptoms  of 
great  uneasiness  became  apparent  among  the  Blackfeet  and  Cree 
Indians  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ;  and  horses  were 
stampeded  and  cattle  stolen.     Under  these  circumstances  it  became 

*  Otter's  Keport  to  Middlotou,  May  26th  1885. 
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necessary  to  place  troops  at  various  strategic  points  along  the  line 
of  railway,  so  as  to  make  that  great  base  of  operations  as  secure  as 
possible.  This  duty  was  carefully  performed  by  Strange,  who  was 
also  busily  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  making  preparations  for  an 
advance  to  Fort  Edmonton,  where  the  Indians  had  several  largo 
reserves,  and  now  showed  signs  .  much  excitement.  On  the  20th  of 
April  he  commenced  his  northern  movement  with  his  first  column, 
which  consisted  of  some  300  men  of  all  arms,  and  a  convoy  of  175 
waggons  and  carts,  forming  a  line  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
and  after  a  most  difficult  and  fatiguing  march  safely  reached  Fort 
Edmonton  on  the  1st  of  May.  His  second  column  came  up  four 
days  afterwards.  His  first  care  was  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  at 
Forts  Edmonton  and  Saskatchewan,  and  to  place  thorn  in  the  best 
possible  condition  of  defence.  He  next  proceeded  to  build  boats 
and  collect  supplies,  preparatory  to  descending  the  river  to  attack 
Big  Bear,  who  .still  ruled  supreme  in  all  the  country  around  Fort 
Pitt.  On  the  14th  the  downward  movement  commenced,  the  land 
and  river  columns  keeping  in  careful  communication  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  give  mutual  support  if 
necessary.  Fort  Victoria,  a  small  outlying  post,  was  reached  on 
the  16th,  for  the  defence  of  which  Strange  organised  and  armed  a 
"  home  guard,"  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Methodist  minister,  McLachlan,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  fight  at  a  pinch  as  well  as  preach,  and  accordingly  offered 
his  services  as  commanding  officer.  On  the  25th  Lhe  expedition 
arrived  at  Frog  Lake,  and  the  remains  of  the  murdered  bodies 
found  there  were  decently  buried.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Fort  Pitt  was  reached,  but  Big  Bear  and  his  band,  with  all 
their  wiptives,  had  wholly  disappeared.  Two  buildings  still 
remained  intact,  which  were  now  put  in  ii.  good  state  of  defence, 
and  made  a  depot  for  stores.  Big  Bear,  however,  was  not  far 
distiint,  but  after  a  brief  engagement  ho  again  decamped,  and 
Strange  followed  to  huiit  him  down.  He  was  again  brought  to 
bay  on  the  28th,  in  a  natural  fastness,  which  was  made  still 
stronger  by  a  line  of  rifle-pits.  An  engagement  at  once  ensued. 
Strange,  however,  soon  founci  that  his  force  was  too  weak  to  drive 
several  hundred  Indians,  assisted  by  Half-breeds,  out  of  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  well-covered  position,  and  very  pi'udently  deter- 
mined to  retire,  and  await  reinforcements  from  Battleford  by 
steamboat.  His  loss  was  very  slight,  and  only  comprised  three 
wounded.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Quinney,  of  the 
Church  of  England  (>nion  Lake  Mis.sion,  his  wife,  three  other 
white  men,  and  five  Half-breed  families,  who  had  all  managed  to 
make  their  escape  during  the  confusion  which  followed  Strange's 
attack,  came  into  Fort  Pitt.*  They  were  followed,  on  the  22nd  of 
the  same  month,  by  the  remainder  of  Big  Bear's  captives,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  who,  aided  by  the  Wood  Crees  and   Half-breeds, 

•  Strange'a  Report  to  Middlcton,  July  4th  1885. 
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had  also  made  their  escape.  They  were  gr  atly  worn  out  with  the 
hardships  they  had  endured,  and  much  fatigued,  but  had  suffered 
no  ill-usage  otherwise.  For  a  few  days  before  their  arrival  at  Fort 
Pitt,  they  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  and  had  to 
subsist  principally  upon  rabbits,  which  fortunately  for  them  were 
plentiful  along  their  line  of  travel,  and  easily  shot.  But  although 
all  his  prisoners  had  now  escaped,  Big  Bear  was  hotly  pursued  by 
Strange,  Middleton  and  Otter,  who  endeavoured  to  surround  and 
cut  off  his  band.  But  the  wily  savage  eventually  eluded  them 
among  the  muskeg  swamps  and  recesses  of  the  northern  wilderness. 
So  the  chase  was  tinally  given  up,  and  starvation  was  left  to  do  its 
work.  Under  its  silent  but  certain  influence.  Big  Bear's  band 
gratlually  melted  away ;  and  after  wandering  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Carleton  with  a  few  faithful  followers,  who  still  clung  to 
the  failing  fortunes  of  their  chief,  he  was  captured  by  a  party  of 
Mounted  Police  on  the  look-out  for  him. 

With  the  capture  of  Big  Bear,  the  '•  Second  Kiel  Rebellion  "  had 
completely  ended,  after  a  brief  existence  of  some  three  months. 
During  its  progress  5456  men  of  all  arms  were  placed  in  the  field, 
of  whom  4658  were  Volunteers,  and  1549  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  militia  fervour  had  largely  died  out  in  Canada  since 
the  pericxl  of  the  first  Fenian  raid,  the  rural  battsilions  were  mainly 
in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  they  are  to  day,  and 
existed  chiefly  on  paper,  and  the  crack  city  corps  had  to  be  drawn 
on  in  the  sudden  exigence  which  had  arisen.  The  rebellion  of  1 885 
was  sprung  upon  the  country  at  a  period  of  the  year,  when  move- 
ments, over  the  half-frozen  slush  of  the  North-West  prairies,  were 
most  difficult,  and  when  forage  for  the  horse?  as  well  as  food  for 
the  troops  had  to  be  carried  with  every  column.  Arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  even  clothing  had  to  be  provided,  <i  medical  field-staff" 
organised,  and  a  vast  distance  had  to  be  travelled  before  troops 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  Yet  the  latter  were  swiftly  and  well- 
placed  at  the  needful  points,  and  what  might  have  been  a  most 
formidable  and  wide-spread  rising,  was  stamped  out  ere  it  had 
almost  well  begun.  But  if  the  rebellion  might  be  termed  a  little 
one,  it  was  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  expensive  one.  Up  to  the 
30th  of  April,  ]  886,  the  payments  on  its  account  had  reached 
$4,451,584.38,  and  there  was  a  small  additional  expenditure  after- 
wards. During  the  campaign,  the  casualties  among  the  field 
force  were  26  killed  and  103  wounded  ;  while  the  total  loss  of  the 
insurgents  was  at  least  three  times  as  great.  But  even  this  list 
did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  injury,  to  life  or  limb,  sustained 
during  the  brief  contest.  Many  of  our  gallant  city  youths 
came  home  with  the  seeds  of  disease  firmly  planted  in 
their  systems,  by  the  hardships  they  had  so  heroically  endured 
without  complaint.  Sickness  reaped  its  aftermath  of  death 
in  due  season,  and  there  came  to  be  weeping  and  wailing 
in  many  a  home.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Mounted  Police, 
and  the  admirable  system  of  our  Indian  supervision,  all  the  chief 
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criminals,  with  the  exception  of  Duniont  and  a  few  otherK,  who 
succeeded  in  getting  over  the  frontier  into  the  United  States,  were 
speedily  in  custody.  .\s  already  .stated,  no  court  uiartial  was  set 
in  motion  to  punish  them.  They  were  all  placed  oti  trial  before 
judge  and  jury,  during  the  summer,  and  given  full  .scope  for  their 
defence.  Two  Stony  Indians  were  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Payne  and  Tremont  near  the  Eagle  Hills  below  JJattleford.  On 
the  .same  day  Wandering  Spirit,  Little  Hear,  Miserable  Man,  Hound 
the  Sky  and  Manitoose,  also  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  for  the  Fi'Og  Lake  nmrders.  For  the  shooting  of  Policeman 
Cowan,  at  Fort  Pitt,  Dreary  Man  and  Louis  Mograin,  a  Half- 
breed,  were  coivdemned  to  death,  but  tlieii'  sentei\ce  was  after- 
wards commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Poundmaker  and  Big 
Bear  got  three  years'  Penitentiary.  Over  a  lumdred  other  Indians 
and  Half-breeds  were  tried  for  the  les.ser  oft'ence  of  treason-felony, 
some  seventy  of  whom  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment  acconling  to  the  degi-ee  of  guilt.  A  number 
of  persons  arrested  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  detained  in 
prison  for  a  time,  until  all  dang<M'  had  passe<l  away,  were  disdiarg- 
ed  without  trial.  As  regarded  both  Indians  and  Half-breetls  the 
law  was  fully  yet  most  mercifully  vindicated. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Riel  was  put  on  his  trial  for  high  treason 
before  Judge  Richardson,  and  a  jury  of  six,  the  number  provided 
for  by  statute,  as  regarded  criminal  trials  in  the  North-West 
Territories.  So  anxious  w;is  the  Oovei-nment  to  concede  to  him 
the  fullest  measui'e  of  justice,  ard  to  remove  all  cause  of  complaint, 
that  it  not  only  furnished  him  with  able  counsel  iov  his  defence, 
but  also  agreed,  in  consequence  c»f  his  plea  of  poverty,  to  pay  his 
witnesses'  expenses.  His  trial  lasted  until  the  1  st  of  August, 
when  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  18th 
of  September.  The  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  evidence  in 
the  ca.se,  till  225  pages  of  a  (lovernment  Blue  Book.  A  careful 
perusal  of  this  book  must  convince  any  impartial  reader,  that  his 
long  trial  was  exceedingly  fair  and  even  indulgent  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  that  the  crime  charged  was  clearly  proved  against  him, 
beyond  all  cavil,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  a  jest  one. — 
Contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  iinK;e(lur(^,  he  was  permitted  to 
make  long  addres.ses  V)oth  to  the  court  and  the  jury,  independently 
of  his  counsel.  He  wholly  repudiated  the  plea  of  insanity,  which, 
as  the  last  resort,  had  l)een  set  up  in  his  behalf.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  the  judge's  cliarge  had  b<'en  given,  the  jury  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  Riel  knelt  down  to  pray.  After  an  hour's 
absence  they  returned  into  the  court  room,  when  Riel  again  stood 
up,  and  calmly  confronted  them.  Every  eye  was  turruMl  upon 
him,  every  sound  was  hushed,  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  asked  the 
usual  (j[uestion  "is  the  prisoner  at  tlu-  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  T* 
"  (iuilty,  with  a  reconnnendation  tt>  mercy,"  answered  the  foreman 
of  the  jury.  After  he  had  first  made  a  long  address  to  the  court, 
Riel  heard  his  sentence  pronounced  without  moving  a  muscle.     He 
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still  felt  confident  of  ultimate  acquittal,  when  his  case  should  come 
up,  on  appeal,  before  the  higher  courts  of  law.  Ho  was  mistaken, 
however,  and  his  hope  finally  proved  a  delusive  one.  The  Canadian 
Court  of  Appeal  coniirmed  his  sentence,  and  it  was  again  confirm- 
ed by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  realm,  the  Law  Lords 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council.  Despite  the  evidence  given  at  his 
trial,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  his  sanity,  and  full  responsibility 
for  his  acts,  the  Government,  which  would  still  be  gl.ul  to  find 
some  good  excuse  to  reprieve  him,  and  so  placate  their  French- 
Canadian  supporters,  appointed  a  commission  of  medical  experts  to 
observe  him,  and  report  upon  his  condition.  Tliey  secretly  watctied 
him  for  some  time,  talked  with  him  repeatedly,  and  finally  pro- 
nounced him  perfectly  sane.  He  had  some  peculiar  views  on 
religious  matters,  it  is  true,  but  a  great  many  very  shrewd  and 
very  sensible  people  have,  in  all  ages,  been  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  history  teaches  us  how  readily  those  views  can  be 
adopted,  or  exaggerated,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose. 
Mahommed  had  peculiar  notions  about  religion,  yet  he  successfully 
founded  a  new  creed  and  a  new  empire,  and  died  in  the  fnll  odour 
of  sanctity,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  became  a  Mahommedan  in  Egypt  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  its  people  and  the  Syrian  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  he 
was  a  hypocrite  but  not  insane.  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham 
Young,  in  our  own  day,  hr  \  also  peculiar  religious  views,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  have  them,  yet  their  sanity  has  never  been 
questioned,  lliel  stands  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  all  these 
people.  If  he  was  insane  on  any  religious  question,  or  pretended 
to  be  insane,  he  became  so  for  a  purpose,  and  fully  succeeded,  for  the 
time,  in  accomplishing  that  purpose — the  great  increase  of  his  in- 
fluence and  authority  with  his  Half-breed  dupes.  When  the  reader 
carefully  analyses  his  apparent  motives,  and  studies  the  chai-acter 
of  his  acts,  from  the  day  of  liis  departure  from  Montana  until  his 
arrest,  he  cannot  fail  to  aicive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
fully  responsible  being.  His  first  idea  in  returning  to  Canade  was 
clearly  one  of  self-interest,  and,  in  order  to  effectually  carry  out  that 
idea,  he  applied  himself  with  the  most  consummate  art  to  create  a 
situation  for  the  Government  so  embarrassing,  so  difficult,  that  it 
must  of  necessity,  as  he  supposed,  buy  him  off  a  second  time.  Had 
the  Government  been  willing  to  pay  him  his  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  through  the  intervention  of  Father  Andre,  or  even  a 
smaller  sum — his  thirty  pieces  of  silver — he  declared  himself  ready 
and  willing  to  betray  the  Half-breeds,  and  leave  them  to  shift  for 
themselves.  His  declaration,  when  he  made  this  proposition,  that 
he  was,  in  propria  persoiia,  the  "  whole  Half-breed  question"  stands 
recorded  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  Father  Andre.  But  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  had  one  unpleasant  experience  in  buying  off 
Kiel,  and  well  knew  that  an  attempt  to  buy  him  off  a  second  time 
could  only  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  his  own  political  ruin,  and 
therefore  declined  his  proposition,   or,  rather,  silently  ignored  it 
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altogether,  as  no  answer  was  ever  returned.  Baffled  in  his  first 
purpose,  Riel  now  deterniinofl  to  coerce  the  Government,  by  overt 
acts,  into  negotiating  wilh  him,  just  as  he  had  done  in  his  first  rebel- 
lion. In  furtherance  of  this  new  line  of  policy,  he  planned  the 
attafjk  on  Crozier,  at  Duck  Lake,  in  order  to  capture  hira,  and 
afterwards  hold  hiui  as  a  hostage  until  his  terms  should  be  complied 
with.  He  afterwards  planned  the  attack  on  Middleton,  at  Fish 
Creek,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  to  fail  in  his  purpose  a 
second  time.  An  excellent  drawing  of  the  defensive  lines  at 
Batoche,  made  by  him,  was  found  among  his  papers,  when  that 
place  was  captured,  on  which  every  point  (»f  defence  was  indicate<l, 
and  even  the  ritle  pits  marked  down.  It  was  he  who  also  planned 
the  attack  on  the  N^orthcote,  which  came  so  near  being  successful.* 
These  movem(!nts  were  all  designed  with  the  most  consummate 
skill,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  very  intelligent  and  acute  mind  and 
not  an  insane  one.  When  these  facts  are  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  complete  control 
of  the  Half-breeds  and  Indians,  and  united  them  for  a  common 
purpose,  the  plea  of  insanity  must  be  wholly  dismissed.  His  full 
responsibility,  therefore,  direct  and  indirect,  for  all  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  that  ensued — for  the  massacre  at  Frog  Lake  and 
other  brutal  murders — stands  proved  beyond  all  cavil  or  manner  of 
doubt.  But  if  anything  else  were  needed  to  prove  his  complete 
sanity,  and  that  his  prophetic  and  kindred  vagaries  were  adopted 
for  a  purpose,  the  necessary  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
from  the  moment  his  doom  was  finally  assured,  beyond  all  doubt, 
all  his  peculiar  religious  notions  at  once  disappeared,  and  he  became 
fully  reconciled  to  his  church.  Father  Andre  who  had  failed  to 
get  Riel  his  price  from  the  Government,  and  with  whom  he  had 
so  bitterly  quarrelled  at  St.  Laurent  in  the  day  of  his  power — who 
had  denounced  him  so  strongly  on  his  trial,  as  a  would-be  autocrat 
in  religion  and  politics,  became  again  his  trusted  spiritual  adviser, 
and  again  found  him  alike  penitent  and  docile,  f 

Had  Riel  been  an  Englishman,  or  a  Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman, 
he  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  his  many  misdeeds, 
without  a  voice  being  raised  in  his  behalf.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  Dominion,  he  was  a  French-Canadian,  and  his  volatile  country- 
men, after  having   deluged  the  Government  with  petitions  for  his 
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•  statements  of  Riel  to  the  Rov.  Mr.  Pitblado,  Blue  Book  for  1886.  p.  175. 
See  also  Midtlleton'a  despatch  aa  to  the  capture  of  Batoche. 

t  Father  Piquet,  one  of  the  pricsts  at  Batoche.  before  and  after  the  siege, 
under  date  of  the  15th  of  .Juno,  1885,  describes  Riel  as  follows  ; — 

"  Who  is  the  author  of  the  North- West  troubles  ?  It  is  Louis  Riel,  and, 
as  he  is  the  author  of  them,  it  is  he  aloae  who  deserve.**  to  be  punished. 
If  like  me,  you  had  followed  the  steps  and  studied  the  hypocrisy  ;  the 
cunning  and  the  secret  arts  that  Riel  has  used  to  deceive  and  seduce  these 
people  and  drag  them  into  rebellion  whether  they  would  or  not  you  would, 
as  I  do,  cast  upon  that  cruel  and  tyrannical  man  all  the  blame  of  that  revolt. 
Riel  made  use  of  their  religion  ;  he  made  use  of  their  ignorance,  of  their 
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ropriove,  elevated  him,  after  his  execution  on  the  16tl»  of  November, 
into  a  national  and  political  martyr.  His  righteous  punishment 
for  treason,  for  murder,  for  robbery  public  and  private,  for  letting; 
loose  the  savages  of  the  Saskatchewan  District  to  slay  and  plunder 
the  helpless  settlers — their  V)enefactors  and  friends — to  assassinate 
their  own  priests  even,  was  made  the  basis  of  a  new  political  party, 
— "  the  National  Party" — alike  distinct  from  the  Bleu  and  the 
Rouge,  and  the  war-cries  <jf  race  and  religion  were  revived  with 
all  their  ancient  force  and  fury.  These  cries  proved  so  potent  at 
the  polls  that  the  new  party  very  speedily  ascended  into  power, 
and  were  thus  given  the  opportunity  to  create  a  state  of  things, 
morally  and  financially,  w Inch  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  the 
Province,  and  has  greatly  injured  the  whole  Dominion.  On  Sun- 
day, the  22nd  of  November,  a  great  mass-meeting  was  held  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  Montreal,  at  which  Laurier,  Mercier,  Coursol 
and  other  political  leaders,  were  the  orators  of  the  occasion.  There 
was  great  excitement,  great  indignation,  and  the  Dominion 
Government  was  bitterly  denounced  for  tlie  execution  of  Riel. — 
French-Canada  was  m  a  blaze  of  })lind  fury  and  wrath  from  one 
end  to  tlie  other.  The  flame  has  only  recently  died  out,  and  the 
Province  returned  to  its  normal  condition  of  comparative  (quietude 
and  re  jose.  The  Venerable  Father  Dowd,  of  Montreal,  warned 
his  Irish  hearers  against  joining  in  the  agitation  springing  from 
Riel's  execution  ;  and  Joly,  formerly  the  Rouge  liberal  leader  of 
the  Province,  an  honest  man  and  an  able  one,  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  local  Legislature,  because  he  could  not  identify  himself  with 
the  raging  storii.  The  agitation  begun  at  Montreal  spread  rapid- 
ly everywhere  through  the  Province,  and  the  simple  and  impres- 
sionable f/ahit,a7ifn,  just  as  incap.able  of  thinking  for  themselves  as 
at  any  former  period  of  their  history,  were  goaded  into  fury  by  the 
diatribes  of  scheming  demagogues  and  crafty  politicians,  bent  on 
lifting  themselves  into  plnce  and  power  by  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  moment.  These  unscrupulous  men,  so  destitute  of  all 
true  patriotism,  the  panders  of  popular   madness,  who  could  only 

simplicity,  touching  every  sensitive  chord,  to  make  them  the  dupes  of  his 
ambition.  »•«♦♦•  * 

"  There  are  persons  who  say  that  Riel  is  mad,  but  the  more  his  conduct  is 
examined  the  stronger  must  be  the  conviction  that  that  nefarious  man  under 
the  appearance  of  madness  preserves  the  plentitude  of  liis  reason.  All  his 
plana  have  a  sequence  and  a  directness  which  show  a  fixed  purpose  to  attain 
his  end.  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the  gallows  if  his  criminal  schemes 
should  fail.  Riel  must  bear  all  the  responsibility  of  this  rebellion.  He  alone 
is  to  blame  for  all  the  calamities  that  have  happened  or  are  still  to  happen 
— the  necessary  consequences  of  those  troubles  which  have  caused  us  all  so 
much  suffering," 

In  1887  a  petition  from  Riel  to  President  Cleveland,  in  1885,  was  made 
public.  Riel  complained  to  the  P.-csident  of  the  United  States  that  he  had 
not  been  fairly  treated,  and  proceeded  "  to  declare  my  native  land  free," 
and  to  ask  that  it  be  promptly  annexed  to  the  republic.  The  rebel  chief 
had  an  eye  to  business,  for  he  a.sked  also  that  he  might  be  the  "  first  minister 
and  secretary"  of  the  United  States  governor. 
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realise  their  own  personal  advantage,  in  the  existing  unfortunate 
excitement  of  the  hour,  sowed  the  wind,  and  from  the  seetl  then 
planted  a  bitter  crop  of  whirlwind  has  since  l>een  reaped.* 

Aside;  from  the  stirring  narrative  of  the  North-West  rebellion, 
the  history  of  the  Doujinion,  for  1885,  presents  few  events  of  any 
great  importance  to  record.  Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of 
January.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was  unusually  colourless, 
the  Government  evidently  being  anxious  to  give  as  little  opportu- 
nity as  possible  for  comment.  The  Chinese  immigration  question 
was  one  of  its  principal  features,  and  the  report  of  a  commission 
which  had  been  sitting  thereon  was  stated  to  be  nearly  ready.  The 
matter  was  finally  disposed  of,  by  imposing  a  tJix  of  $50  on  each 
Chinese  person  entering  the  Dominion.  Blake  made  an  elaborate 
speech  i  the  addres.s,  in  which  the  general  policy  of  the  Cabinet 
was  adversely  criticised.  Macdonald  replied,  by  stating  that  his 
adversary  was  (|uite  cheery  over  the  idea  that  Canmla  was  less 
prosperous  than  usual.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  Dominion 
was  suffering  from  the  depression  that  existed  in  free-trade  Eng- 
land, and  the  protectionist  United  States.  When  other  countries, 
so  nearly  akin  to  her,  suffered,  she  could  nf>t  hope  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. On  the  3rd  of  March  the  Finance  Minister  made  his  budget 
speech.  The  revenue  for  the  preceding  year  was  $31,861,000,  and 
the  expenditure  $31,107,706,  leaving  only  a  small  surplus  when 
compared  with  preceding  years.  The  electoral  Franchise  Act,  in- 
troduced by  the  Premier  in  April,  led  to  protracted  and  very 
acrimonious  debates,  which  extended  into  the  month  of  July,  ind 
athled  a  &nr\'^  claal  to  the  length  of  the  session.  The  British  North 
America  Act  provided  that  until  the  Dominion  Parliament  should 
regulate  the  qualification  of  voters,  it  should  rest  on  the  electoral 
basis  of  the  several  provinces.  The  Franchise  Act  proposed  to 
make  the  qualification  uniform,  and  provided  for  a  system  of  regis 
tration,  which  afterwards  proved  a  complicated  and  most  expensive 

*  The  North-West  Territories  Couacil,  the  governing  body,  at  its  meeting 
on  December  I9th  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Perley,  and  seconded  oy  Mr.  Bedford  : — 

Whereas  public  meetings  have  been  held  in  certain  portions  of  the  Domin- 
ion, at  which  it  was  sought  to  condemn  the  government  for  allowing  the 
sentence  of  the  court  to  be  carried  into  effect  ni  the  case  of  Louis  Kiel,  who 
had  stirred  up  rebellion  among  the  Half-breeds  and  Indians  in  these  terri- 
tories, and  who,  after  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  competent  tribunal,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason. 

And  whereas,  the  peace,  progress  and  prosperity  of  these  territories  would 
have  been  jeopardized,  and  a  feeling  of  insecurity  would  have  existed  among 
the  settlers,  had  the  man,  twice  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  who  had  not  shrunk 
from  the  terrible  responsibility  of  inciting  the  Half-breeds  and  Indians  to 
armed  insurrection,  been  permitted  to  escape  tho'just  penalty  for  his  misdeeds. 

And  whereas,  a  fair,  tirm  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law  must  be 
had  if  the  laws  of  our  country  are  to  be  respected  by  all  classes,  irrespective 
of  nationality. 

Therefore,  this  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  its  endorsepient  of  the 
action  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  allowing  the  sentence  of  the  court  to 
be  carried  into  effect. 
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matter.*  An  Act  was  passed  increoHin^  the  strength  of  the  Mount- 
ed Police  Force  to  1,000  men.  Long  delmtes  tookpUce  on  Pacific 
Railway  matters,  during  which  it  was  stateil,  by  ministers,  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  Dominion,  independently  of  the  land 
grant,  would  amount  to  some  sixty  million  dollars,  or  double  the 
original  grant  to  the  Allan  Company.  Warm  debates  arose  in 
connection  with  the  Riel  rebellion,  and  every  effort  was  mode,  by 
the  Opposition,  to  atUich  blame  to  the  Government  in  having  pro- 
voked it  in  some  way,  by  its  land  policy  or  its  negligence.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Major 
General  Middleton,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  field  force  sent 
to  the  North- West.  A  bill  was  passed  granting  to  every  man  of 
this  force,  actively  engaged  in  suppre.ssing  the  insurrection,  320 
acres  of  land.  A  sum  of  $20,000  was  also  voted  to  Middleton  for 
his  services  in  the  field.  Parliament  was  finally  prorogued  on  the 
20th  of  July,  after  a  session  of  nearly  five  months'  duration. 

*  For  full  particulars  aa  to  qualification  and  otherwise  see  48  and  49 
Victoria,  Chap.  40.  The  basis  of  qualification  was  very  low,  and  very  nearly 
approached  universal  suffrage. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE.— coM^niusd. 


THE  new  year  brought  no  changes  with  it  in  the  political  situa* 
tion.  The  Riel  agitation  still  continued  to  vex  the  Bouls  of 
all  French-Canada.  The  Reform  leaders  of  Ontario  were 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  1886. 
matter.  One  part  of  them  felt  disposed  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  existing  situation,  with  a  view  to  weaken  the 
Cabinet  with  its  French-Canadian  supporters,  while  another  part 
resolutely  refused  to  countenance  any  proceeding  of  this  nature, 
maintained  that  Riel's  fate  was  a  just  one,  and  that  his  gallows 
should  not  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  power.  In  the  existing 
temper  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  defending  the  popular  madness  in 
the  sister  province,  must  prove  a  good  deal  like  playing  with  fire. — 
On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  matter  of  the  North- West  rebellion 
came  up  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  owing  to  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  moved  by  Solomon  White,  expressing  approval  of  the  policy 
of  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  punishment  of  Riel  and  other 
offenders.  Mowat  objected  to  the  amendment,  and  declared  that  the, 
House  had  not  the  necessary  information  before  it  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  And,  then,  Meredith,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition^ 
contrasted  the  present  timid  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
House,  with  that  pursued  in  1871,  when  Blake  introauced  his 
vigorous  anti-Riel  resolutions.  But  White's  amendment,  neverthe- 
less, was  voted  down. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  February.— 
Among  its  new  members  was  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  recently  creat- 
ed Minister  of  Justice  and  afterwards  knighted,  and  George  E. 
Foster,  who  had  also  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  speech  from  the  thror^e. 
was  unusually  brief.  It  stated  that  peace  and  order  had  been, 
fully  restored  in  the  North- West,  and  that  the  Government  desigp; 
ed  to  take  such  measures  as  would  obviate  all  further  cause  for, 
alarm.  It  congratulate<l  the  House  on  the  virtual  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  alluded  to  the  consolidation  of 
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ot;hpr  r»)utinp  matters.     Tlio  arUlmsH, 

foll(>witj<r  (lay,  mid    elicitwl  n  long  aiul 

Yhi  iillu(le«l  to  tho  oxistiug  depression 


tho  Dominion  Htntntns  and 
in  rnply,  w/is  movtvl  on  the 
caustic  Hpowli  froin  lUakn. 

in  gen«nil  biHirmss,  altlioiiLfli  thoro  won)  .s(»ni«  signs  of  improve- 
mont,  to  tho  fact  th.it  tli(»  Intfrcoloiiial  Hail  way  was  not  paying 
oven  working  expenses,  and  to  .s»!voral  other  public  matters.  His 
speech,  as  a  wholt-,  was  of  an  unusually  personal  character,  and 
very  critical  of  the  sins  of  omission  an  1  (!f>inmission  of  the  Cabinet. 
Macihmald's  reply  took  hii^hor  and  broader  grounds,  and  was  at 
once  a  shrewd  and  able  rojr)inder.  The  debate  was  wound  up  in  a 
single  afternoon  and  night,  and  the  .address  agreed  to  as  it  stood. — 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  se.s.si<m,  numerous  papers,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  rebellion,  were  asked  for  by  various  members. 
On  the  11  til  of  .March  Landry,  the  French-Cyanadian  Bleu  member 
for  Montmagny,  moved,  **  That  this  House  feels  its  duty  to  express 
its  deep  regret,  that  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Louis  Riel, 
convicted  of  high  treason,  was  allowed  to  bo  carried  into  execution." 
Although  made  by  one  of  its  own  supporters  hitherto,  this  was 
virtually  a  "  want  of  confidence  motion "  in  the  Oovernment. 
A  long  and  bitter  debate  ensuerl,  which  lasted  at  intervals  for  thir- 
teen days,  and  in  which  every  point  for  and  against  the  resolution, 
that  could  possibly  be  urged,  was  put  forward.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  debate,  Langevin  moved  the  "  previous  question,"  which 
shut  out  amendments,  and  forced  the  House  to  deal  directly  with 
the  main  motion.  Ho  finally  moved  that  tho  (question  be  now  put, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority,  and  Landry's  motion  was 
then  defeated  on  a  vote  of  146  to  .52.  Cartwright  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Reform  members 
from  Ontario,  voted  with  the  (Jovernraent.  But  among  the  small 
minority  from  that  Province  stood  Blake.  He  had  fought  very 
shy  of  the  main  issue,  and  was  exceedingly  non-committal, 
in  that  direction,  during  the  debate,  but  had  voted,  in  the  end,  to 
condemn  the  execution  of  Riel.  He  was  again  the  political  '•  pea 
under  the  thimble,"  and  his  policy  on  this  occasion  was  strongly 
condemned  by  many  of  his  best  friends,  and  seriously  compromised 
him  with  the  public.  The  Ontario  vote,  on  Landrys  motion, 
stood  65  against  it  to  18  in  its  favour  ;  the  Quebec  vote  stood  36 
nays  to  28  yeas.  The  Maritime  Provinces  gave  six  votes  in  its 
favour,  but  every  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  vote  was  record- 
ed against  it.  On  the  29th  of  March  Archibald  W.  McLennan,  now 
Finance  Minister,  made  his  budget  speech.  The  revenue  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  stood  at  .$32,797,002,  the  expenditure  at 
$35,037,  060,  showing  a  deficit  of  !$2, 240,058,  a  state  of  things 
the  House  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  Aside 
from  the  Riel  matter  the  business  of  the  session  was  of  a  very 
ordinary  character.  The  railway  fever  still  prevailed,  although  in 
a  somewhat  subdued  form,  and  found  vent  in  twenty-one  bills. 
Sixty-seven  local  and  private  and  eighty  public  bills  were  placed 
on  the  .statute    book.     Owing  to  the    continued    illness    of  the 
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Pmmipr,  an  the  session  <lrew  towards  h  close,  the  proceodin^K  of  the 
House  Hssuriie.'l  u  very  ([uiet  himI  routine  chiirrtcter,  enlivenetl  Home- 
what,  however,  at  timcvs  by  the  etTortH  of  Mr.  Blake  to  have 
everything  done  "decently  and  in  order."  Parliament  wan  prorogued 
on  the  2n«l  of  June.  The  Oovcrnordenerars  closing  address  waa 
o<jually  as  brief  as  his  "op«Mung  speech." 

The  FiCgislature  of  Quel)ec  followed  the  example  of  the  Ontario 
and  Dominion  Parliaujcnts,  and  presently  indulged  in  a  special  sen- 
sation of  its  own.  On  the  28th  of  April,  a  Rouge  member  of  its 
lower  chamber,  named  (jJarneau.  made  a  motion  expressive  of  sorrow 
and  regret  at  the  execution  of  lliel.  (rauthier,  a  Bleu,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  ntFect,  tliat  the  House  had  nothitig  to  do  M'ith 
the  matter,  whiclj  was  bey<md  its  functions,  and  must  therefore 
decline  to  express  any  opinion  upcm  it.  Turcotte,  another  Rouge, 
thereupon  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  a  very 
violent  character,  which  averred  that  the  execution  of  Riel  was  an 
act  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  to  be  condemned  by  all  friends 
of  right  and  justice,  without  distinction  of  race  or  cree<l.  The 
debate  on  these  motions  extended  for  over  a  week,  and  resulted, 
finally,  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Riellites  by  a  vote  of  43 
iio  16.  During  the  debate  (Jameron,  of  Huntingdon,  hitherto  a 
strong  Rouge,  condemned  the  action  of  his  confreres  in  bringing  up 
the  matter  in  the  Hou.se,  and  declared  that  Riel  had  well-deserved 
his  fate.  Recent  news  from  the  North-West,  state<l  that  the 
Half-})reeds  of  the  Saskatchewan  District  were  also  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  now  bitterly  deplored  the  many  evils  that  the  latter 
had  brought  down  upon  them. 

By-and-by  the  spring  merged  into  a  glorious  Canadian  sununer, 
which  filled  the  woods  and  fields  with  its  vegetiition  and  its 
fragrance.  On  the  14th  of  Juno  the  gi\;ater  part  of  Vancouver, 
a  town  of  some  three  thou.sand  inhabitants,  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  Pacific  terminus  of  our  great 
continental  railway,  and  the  buildings  in  which  were  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  was  nearly  all  suddenly  swept  out  of  existence. — 
By  some  means  bush-fires  had  been  started  on  the  railway  reserve, 
and  a  high  wind  speedily  carried  the  flames  into  the  town.  The 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  a  million  dollars,  only  partially  insured. 
Several  persons  were  fatally  burned  durinj,  the  conflagration,  while 
many  others  were  .seriously  injured.  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants lost  everything  they  owned,  .md  a  public  appeal  was 
made  for  assistance.  The  summer  brought  with  it  the  usual 
Fisheries'  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  and 
there  were  now  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  New  England 
fishermen,  who  declared  that  they  were  losing  money  by  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  matters.  Owing  to  the  close  watch  kept  along 
the  coast  by  our  crui.sers,  mackerel,  which  in  1885  cost  $2.25  per 
barrel  on  the  Boston  market,  became  very  scarce,  and  had  risen  to 
$6.50.  From  the  North- West  came  the  news  that  Poundmaker, 
who  had  been  parrloned  and  discharged  from  prison,  after  eighteen 
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months'  confinement,  had  died  on  the  5th  of  July.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding, on  hLs  release,  to  his  own  reserve  at  Battleford,  he  had 
retired  to  the  Blackfeet  camp  of  his  father-in-law.  Crowfoot,  where 
he  died,  it  was  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  Prior  to  the  recent 
rebellion,  it  had  been  his  great  boast  that  the  Crees  had  never  fired 
a  shot  at  a  white  man  ;  and  to  the  last  he  declared  that  the  siege  of 
Battleford,  and  the  battle  of  Cut  Knife  Creek,  had  been  forced  on 
him  against  his  will  by  the  young  men  of  his  tribe. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kiel  agitation,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  con- 
tinued to  gather  force  and  volume  with  the  progress  of  time,  and 
the  flame  of  race  and  creed  was  fanned  to  the  uttermost  by  many 
of  its  political  leaders,  but  especially  by  Honore  Mercier,  a 
French-Canadian  lawyer  of  ability,  but  of  previous  dubious  reputa- 
tion. He  had  suddenly  sprung  into  a  foremost  position  as  the 
great  leader  of  the  National  Party,  which  speedily  drew  a  portion 
of  the  Bleus  and  nearly  all  the  Rouge  professional  politicians  with- 
in its  folds.  These  people  recognised  their  full  opportunity  to 
ascend  into  power  and  place  upon  the  new  cry,  and  used  it  un- 
sparingly to  goad  the  Ifafntantx,  especially,  into  a  wild  passion  of 
fury  and  revenge.  The  general  elections  for  the  Province  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  the  Bleu  Party,  hitherto  so 
strong  and  so  cohesive,  was  now  completely  shattered  by  a  ruinous 
defeat.  In  the  recent  Assembly  that  party  had  numbered  47  to 
17  Rouges.  But  this  state  of  .affairs  was  completely  reversed,  and 
the  National  Party,  now  largely  countenanced  by  the  clerical  order, 
ascended  t.o  power  with  over  twenty  of  a  majority  in  its  favour. — 
"The  Ross  Administration  is  a  thing  of  the  past,"  said  the  Rouge 
organ,  La  Patrie.  The  traitors  to  the  Canadian  nationality  have 
been  beaten  along  the  whole  line,  and  Mr.  Mercier  will,  before 
long,  be  the  leader  of  the  truly  national  administration  of  Quebec." 
"  As  we  predicted  some  time  ago,"  said  the  Daily  Witness,  "  the 
combin-iion  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Mercier,  has  swept  .the  Province 
by  mf  ans  of  the  Riel  cry.  In  every  constituency,  French  or 
English,  that  has  been  the  dominating  issue.  *  *  *  A 
pyrotechnic  display  was  made  on  the  square  in  front  of  St.  James' 
church,  where  a  scaftbld  had  been  erected,  with  the  inscription 
'*  Biel  venger."  Hitherto  the  great  majority  of  theEr^lish-speaking 
people  of  the  Province  had  belonged  to  the  Rouge  Party,  but  they 
now  changed  sides,  owing  to  the  race  and  religion  cry  so 
vehemently  raised,  and  the  National  Party  might  be  said  to  be 
almost  wholly  French-Canadian.  While  the  Rouge  Party  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  liberal  and  progressive  one,  not  only 
in  political  but  also  in  religious  matters,  and  was,  therefore,  never 
in  much  favour  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  new  party 
very  soon  took  the  wind  out  of  the  enemy's  sails,  by  professing 
Ultramontane  views  and  an  exalted  veneration  for  religion.  It 
shrewdly  aimed  to  stand  well  with  the  church,  and  particularly 
with  its  Jesuit  section,  now  legally  incorporated  and  more  influential 
than  at  any  former  period,  speedily  won  its  way  into  grace  and 
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favour,  and  completely  supplanted  the  Bleus,  who  had  hitherto, 
under  the  Iwidership  of  8ir  Hector  Langevin,  been  the  recognised 
orthodox  champions.  In  Ontario  the  local  election.s  took  place  on 
the  28th  of  December,  and  resulted  in  giving  an  increased  majority 
for  the  Mowat  (Jovernment. 

The  new  year  brought  with  it  a  fresh  period  of  political  excite- 
ment. On  the  15th  of  January,  proclamation  was  made  dis- 
solving Parliament,  and  ordering  a  new  election  for  the  1887. 
House  of  Commons.  The  nominations  were  to  take  place 
on  the  15th  of  February,  and  the  polling  on  the  22nd.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Franchise  Act,  of  1885,  would  now  come  into  active 
operation  for  the  first  time,  and  the  new  lists,  made  under  its 
authority-,  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  voters.  It  now 
remaine<  to  be  seen  how  the  Kiel  and  revenge  cry  would  operate 
against  the  Federal  Government.  It  proved  a  potent  adverse 
factor,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  it  again 
wrought  havoc  with  the  Bleus.  The  Conservative  majority  in  the 
whole  Dominion  was  cut  down  to  somewhat  over  thirty,  to  which, 
however,  the  by-elections,  which  in  Canada  usually  result  in 
favour  of  the  party  in  power,  added  some  iifty  per  cent.  The 
Macdonald  Cabinet  was  safe  for  another  term  of  five  years. 

Parliament  as.sembled  on  the  13th  of  April,  and,  on  motion  of  the 
Premier,  seconded  by  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  Joseph  Alderic  Ouimet 
was  chosen  speaker  by  acclamation.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
was  a  brief  one.  It  congratulated  the  House  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  alluded  to  the  app)roaching  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  British  Empire, 
to  the  prominent  position  taken  by  Canada  at  the  Colonial  and 
India  Exhibition  in  London,  to  the  pending  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Fisheries'  Question,  and  to  the  more  im- 
portant measures  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  address,  in 
reply,  after  a  short  debate,  was  agreed  to  at  a  single  sitting. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  had  resigned  his  High  Commissionership 
in  January,  and  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Finance,  made  his  budget 
speech  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  total  revenue  of  the  past  fiscal 
year  stood  at  $33,177,040,  while  the  expenditure  had  risen  to 
$39,011,612,  leaving  a  deficit  of  .|.">,834,571.  This  large  deficit 
was  in  part  caused  by  the  cost  of  the  North- West  rebellion,  and  by 
a  new  charge  of  over  a  million  dollars  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  Mounted  Police  Force.  To  meet  this  state  of  affairs  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  on  a  long  line 
of  imported  gixnls,  and  the  tariflf'all  round  might  now  be  described 
as  a  thirty-five  per  cent.  one.  The  policy  of  the  (lovernment,  at 
this  juncture,  was  not  only  to  equalise  the  revenue  and  expenditure, 
but  also  to  give  increased  })rotectioii  to  domestic  manufactures 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Every  manufacturer,  no  matter 
how  small  his  interests  might  be,  was  now  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion, and  the  fullest  measure  of  protection  usually  accorded  him.  But, 
in  many  cases,    the  feeling  of   indiviflual  greed,  in  s  eking  a  highly 
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protected  market  for  its  wares,  afterwards  proved  its  own 
Nemesis.  The  excessive  rate  of  duties  imposed  speedily  led,  in 
many  instances,  to  such  keen  home  competition,  that  production 
was  stimulated  beyond  a  legitimate  point,  and  so  reduced  prices  as 
to  leave  scarcely  any  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  And  from  this 
state  of  things  presently  sprung  the  formation  of  trusts,  and  organ- 
ised monopolies  otherwise,  which  aimed  to  regulate  prices  to  suit 
themselves.  In  this  way,  the  cost  of  many  necessary  articles  of 
life  was  greatly  increased  to  the  consumer,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
smuggling  took  place,  to  the  injuiy  of  the  people's  morals  and  the 
public  revenue.  The  better  class  of  English  woollen  goods,  and 
many  other  lines  in  use  for  every-day  life,  and  not  produced  at  all 
in  this  country,  and  formerly  largely  imported,  were  now  rarely  met 
with  owing  to  their  increased  prices,  and  the  people  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  much  inferior  article.  During  the  session  131 
bills  were  passed,  out  of  which  44  related  to  railways,  either  new 
or  old,  which  showed  how  the  speculative  fever,  in  that  direction, 
still  continued  to  rage.  On  the  1 3th  of  May  the  present  Premier 
of  the  Dominion,  Mr.  Abbott,  became  a  member  of  the  Government 
without  portfolio,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23id  of 
June  with  the  usual  formalities. 

Meanwhile,  an  occurrence  of  a  somewhat  unusual  character  had 
taken  place  at  Toronto.  \\  illiam  O' Brien,  the  Irish,  agitator,  came 
to  Canada  from  New  York.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  and 
countryman  named  Kilbride,  who  represented  the  rack-renting 
middleman — the  curse  of  his  native  country,  and  the  very  worst 
feature  of  its  landlord  system.  Kilbride  was  a  tenant  of  Lorfl 
Lansdowne,  joined  the  League  and  so  got  into  hot-water,  and  came 
out  to  Canada  to  air  his  grievances  at  the  expense  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  to  make  him  odious  with  its  people.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  a  large  meeting  was  convened  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  on  the  10th  of  May.  There  were  some  four 
thousand  persons  present,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  quite  wil- 
ling to  give  their  visitors  a  patient  hearing.  But  another  part  of  the 
audience  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  vociferously  applauding 
O'Brien,  while  an  equal,  or  perhaps,  larger  number  constituted 
themselves  into  an  opposition,  and  hooted  and  groaned  to  their 
hearts'  content.  A  dangerous  riot  must  have  taken  place  between 
the  rival  factions,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  force  of  horse  and  foot 
police  on  the  ground,  and  which,  with  some  ditliculty,  preserved  the 
peace.  While  afterwards  walking  through  the  streets  at  night, 
O'Brien  and  some  of  his  New  York  reporter  friends,  were  sudden- 
ly attticked  by  a  mob,  very  roughly  used,  and  had  to  Hy  for  their 
lives.  On  the  following  Saturday  a  great  meeting,  but  of  quite 
another  character,  was  also  convened  in  the  Queen's  Park,  with 
Mr.  Rowland,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  as  chairman,  in  order  to  con- 
demn the  wanton  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  the  Governor- 
General.  A  motion,  made  Viy  the  Bishop  Ox  Algoma,  and  seconded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  condemning  that  attack,  was  unanimous* 
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ly  agreed  to.  Another  motion  made  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  declaring  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  was  perfectly  competent  to  justly  and  wisely  settle  all 
Irish  questions,  met  with  cheers  of  applause,  and  was  carried  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice.  The  attacks  on  the  Governor-General  had 
only  served  to  add  to  his  popularity,  and  O'Brien  presently  retreat- 
ed upon  New  York,  to  get  himself  into  fresh  hot-water  there,  by 
declining  to  identify  himself  with  the  Irish  Labour  Union  Party, 
who  looked  up  to  Dr.  McGlynn  and  Henry  George  as  the  great 
apostles  of  their  social  creed.  As  both  these  gentlemen  were  in 
the  bad  graces  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  O'Brien  refused  to  become  identified  with  either  them  or 
their  supporters  and  so  drew  no  small  amount  of  odium  on  himselt. 
As  the  summer  wore  away  the  efforts  of  Manitoba  to  connect 
Winnipeg  directly  with  the  United  States,  by  means  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  Railway,  in  defiance  of  the  monopoly  given  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  its  charter,  created  a  difficulty  with 
the  Dominion  Government,  which  was  eventually  arranged  by  a 
compromise.  Autumn  brought  with  ic  abundant  crops  in  the 
North- West,  and  here  and  there  in  the  older  provinces,  but  a  long 
spring  drought  in  Ontario  rendered  both  the  root  and  grain  crops 
light,  and  its  general  harvest  was  much  below  the  average.  The 
chief  political  event  which  took  place,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
was  a  convention,  held  at  Quebec,  of  the  various  local  govern- 
ments, British  Columbia  alone  excepted,  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Imperial  legislation  be  asked,  to  amend  the  British  North 
America  Act,  so  that  larger  subsidies  could  be  secured  from  the 
Dominion.  The  idea  first  emanated  from  Mercier,  now  premier  of 
Quebec,  who  was  anxious  to  replenish  the  exhausted  ex<  hequer  of 
his  Province.  The  agreement,  with  this  object  in  view,  was  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated.  But  it  met  with  little  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  general  public,  who  regarded  it  as  an  ill-advised 
attempt  to  deplete  the  Dominion  treasury,  and  it  was  never  acted 
upon  afterwards.  The  local  governments  were  now  nearly  all  arrayed 
against  the  Federal  Cabinet,  and  the  conference  was  accordingly  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  an  adverse  political  movement.  As  the  year 
drew  towards  a  close,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Blake's  health  had 
been  so  seriously  injured  by  late  hours  and  hard  debating,  as  well 
as  by  disappointment  at  his  want  of  Parliariientry  success,  that  he 
designed  to  abdicate  the  position  of  Reform  leader. 

The  Dominion    Parliament  met  on   the  23rd  of  February.     No 
change  had  taken  place    in  the  Cabinet  during   the   recess. 
Sixteen   newly    elected    members    made    their  appearance,     1888. 
among  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  whu  had  gone  back  to 
Cumberland    for     re-election.        The    Governor-ifeneral's    speech 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and   on   the   successful    negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  as  to  the  Fisheries'  disputes.     It  drev'  attention  to  the   fact 
that  the  great  extension  and  development  of  our   railway   system 
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rendered  additional  safeguards  necesary  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property.  The  address,  in  reply,  was  moved  on  the  following 
day,  by  the  member  for  Haidimand  (Montague)  in  a  very  clever 
speech,  in  which  he  presented  some  remarkable  facts  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  He  quoted  a  paragraph  from  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  effect,  that  the  protits  of  the  American 
farmer  had  become  so  small  as  to  be  almost  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  which  no  doubt  was  substantially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  agriculturist,  whose  profits  were  now  devoured  by  the 
railways  and  the  middlemen,  and  who  made  little  more  than  a 
bare  living.  The  latest  returns  showed  that  the  total  mortgages  on 
Canadian  farms  stood  at  $81,798,288,  while  the  total  mortgages  on 
ten  of  the  principal  western  states  of  the  Union,  from  Ohio  to 
Missouri,  amounted  to  $3,422,000,000,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
their  assessed  value,  whereas  the  farm  mortgages  of  all  Canada  if 
placed  upon  Ontario  alone  would  not  represent  more  than  nine  per 
cent.  He  estimated  the  total  farm  mortgages  of  the  United  States 
as  more  than  four  times  their  national  debt.  The  land  of  the 
state  of  New  York  was  mortgaged  for  an  enormous  sum,  and  its 
farmers  were  deeper  in  debt  than  at  any  former  period,  and  their 
farms  had  greatly  declined  in  value.*  We  may  add  that  the  same 
(itate  of  things,  as  described  by  Mr.  Montague,  still  widely  pre- 
vails, and  that  the  operations  of  the  McKinley  Bill  has  afforded 
the  smaller  farmers  of  the  older  states  little  if  indeed  any  relief. 
The  prices  of  all  the  leading  lines  of  farmers'  produce  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  are  regulated  by  the  English  and  not 
by  the  domestic  market. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  still  suffering  from  ill- 
health,  the  Opposition  chose  Mr.  Laurier  as  their  leader.  In 
criticising  the  address  the  latter  spoke  very  handsomely  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose  term  of  office  was  now  drawing 
towards  a  close.  While  not  disputing  the  figures  presented  by  its 
mover,  he  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  there  must  be  something  very 
wrong  with  the  management  of  affairs  in  this  country,  in  view  of 
the  large  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  stated  that  at  least  a 
million  of  Canadians  were  now  living  there.  He  could  under- 
stand why  the  oppressed  people  from  Europe  went  there,  but  he 
could  not  understand  why  Canadians  should  desert  their  own 
grand  country,  and  declared  that  it  was  owing  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  Premier  jauntily  responded,  by  stating  that 
this  was  a  free  country,  and  that  its  people  had  a  right  to  ruin 
themselves  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  And  they  had 
declared  that  ruin  was  preferable  at  the  hands  of  the  members  on 
the  Government  side,  than  at   the  hands  of  gentlemen  opposite. 

•  We  give  these  facts  and  fij^ures  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Montague,  and 
believe  them  to  be  substantially  correct.  Were  the  true  farm  mortgage 
debt  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union  accurately  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  farm 
mortgage  debt  of  Canada,  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  statis'-ical 
information. 
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Mr.  Laurier  was  of  French  descent,  and  if  he  \fere  not  so  solid  a 
liberal  he  would  almost  call  him  a  Bourbon,  who  remembers  nothing 
and  forgets  nothing.  No  amendment,  however,  was  moved,  and, 
after  short  but  bitter  speeches  from  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  address  was  agreed  to.  The  Finance  Minister 
made  his  budget  speech  on  the  2()th  of  April.  It  supplied  an 
unusual  number  of  valuable  tJibles,  relating  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Dominion  for  the  preceding  twc)  decades.*  Iho 
revenue  for  the  ptist  year  stood  at  !$35,7r)4,993,  the  expenditure  at 
$35,657,680,  leaving  a  small  surplus  of  .^97,313.  His  statement 
was  not  followed  by  any  alterations  in  the  tariff,  as  had  so 
frequently  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  The  piincipal  feature  of 
the  session,  was  a  debate  which  ensued  on  a  motion  made  by  Sir 
Richard  Cartwriglit,  on  tho  14th  of  March,  to  the  effect  that  the 
natural  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  be  respectively  admitted  free  of  duty  into  either 
country.  The  debate  was  a  long  one,  and  continued  at  intervals 
until  the  9th  of  April,  when  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
124  to  67. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Corner  rss  agreed 
to  present  a  joint  address  to  the  Governor-General,  w'  .n  express- 
ed high  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  regret  at  his  approaching 
departure.  The  Marquis  had  been  already  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India,  the  greatest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and 
has  proved  a  successful  administrator  there.  The  session  was 
brought  to  a  o'ose  on  the  22nd  of  May,  after  the  final  passage  of 
various  bills  wnich  were  all  of  a  routine  character.  Twenty  of  these 
bills  related  to  railways,  the  fever  touching  which  was  not  now  so 
great  as  it  had  been.  An  act  was  passed  which  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  North- West,  and 
permitted  competing  lines  and  connections  with  the  American  rail- 
way system.  Another  act  was  passed  giving  etlect  to  the  new 
Fisheries  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
this  vexed  question  was  now  finally  disposed  of.  "  I  cannot  take 
leave  of  you,"  said  the  Governor  General  in  his  closing  speech, 
"  without  placing  on  record  my  deep  regret  that  my  official  connec- 
tion with  your  country  should  bo  at  an  end.  *  *  *  My  interest 
in  the  Dominion  will  not  cease  on  my  departure  from  your  shores, 
and  I  pray  that  in  years  to  come  its  people  may  enjoy  in  abun- 
dance every  blessing  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Providence  to 
bestow."  Three  days  after  the  close  of  the  session  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  bade  adieu  to  Canada,  and  departed  with  the  good- 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  its  peo])le.  On  the  25th  of  Play 
he  embarked  at  Quebec  on  the  Allan  steamship  7^armaw,  and  safely 
reached  England  in  due  course.  He  had  been  a  judicious  adminis- 
trator, kept  himself  entirely  aloof  from  the  entanglements  of  party, 
and  so  stood  well  with  both  sides  of  politics.       His  successor.  Lord 

*  For  these  tables  see  House  of  Commons  Debates  for  1888,  vol.  ii,  p.  1031. 
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Stanley  of  Preston,  the  present  Governor-General,  received  his 
appointment  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  on  the  11th  of  June,  when  he  was  duly  sworn  in  at 
Ottawa. 

The  new  Governor-General  is  the  brother  and  heir  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Derby.  He  became  a  member  ^  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet  in  1868, 
and  held  various  offices  from  that  day  to  this,  and  among  others 
the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Salisbury  adminis- 
tration. His  wife  is  Lady  Constance,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.     He  has  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
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The  summer  brought  with  it  few  domestic  events  of  importance. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  National  Party  continued  to  add  to 
its  popularity,  and  its  leader,  Mercier,  who  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  now  wielded  a  large  amount  of  personal 
influence,  and  appeared  to  be  growing  more  secure  in  power  every 
day.  In  order  to  strengthen  its  po.sition,  the  local  Cabinet  had 
securexi  the  passage  of  a  Bill  in  the  Legislature,  granting  $400,000 
in  full  settlement  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  claim,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sop  of  $60,000  was  given  for  educational  purposes  to  the 
Protestants,  to  keep  that  section  of  the  community  quiet.  This 
Bill  did  not  appear  to  attract  much  notice  while  passing  through 
the  House,  but  it  presently  provoked  a  storm  of  censure,  not  only 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  but  also  in  Ontario.  The  preamble, 
which  recited  the  approval  of  the  Pope  to  the  measure,  was  regard- 
ed with  particular  dislike,  as  trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Queen  ;  and  tiie  Jesuit  order,  which  was  looked  upon  as  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  business,  was  unsparingly  denounced.  A 
bitter  dispute  arose,  by-and-by,  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
grant.  The  Jesuits  claimed  the  whole  of  the  amount,  while  Laval 
University  and  other  educational  institutions  demanded  their 
share.  This  dispute  the  Pope  was  at  last  petitioned  to  settle- 
His  Holiness  divided  the  plunder.  The  Jesuits  had  to  content 
themselves  with  $160,000,  Laval  University  got  $140,000,  $20,000 
went  to  the  Labrador  missions  and  $10,000  to  each  of  the  Bishops. 

In  Manitoba  the  agitation  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  other  adverse  matters,  had  made  the  local  Conserva- 
tive Government  unpopular,  and  the  general  provincial  election, 
which  took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  terminated  in  its  total  defeat, 
and  the  ascension  of  the  Reform  Party  to  power.  Under  a  law 
recently  enacted  by  the  United  States,  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  labour  under  contract,  resident  Canadian 
workmen  were  now  prevented,  for  the  first  time,  from  crossing  the 
frontier  to  pursue  their  daily  occupations,  as  had  hitherto  been 
their  wont.  They  were  told  that  if  they  wanted  to  work  in  the 
United  States  they  must  also  live  there.      As  no  prohibition  of  the 
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same  kind  existed  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line,  this  proceeding 
was  regarded  as  a  harsh  and  unfair  one,  and  as  giving  evidence  of 
a  very  narrow  and  unfriendly  feeling.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  the  supposed  final  settlement  of  the  Fisheries  Disputes,  by  the 
treaty  framed  by  the  "Joint  High  Commission,"  would  create  a 
better  and  harmonious  state  of  thirij^s.  President  Cleveland,  when 
submitting  this  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  declared  that 
it  met  with  his  approval,  "  because  it  supplied  a  practical,  satis- 
factory, and  final  adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honourable  and  just  to 
both  parties,  of  the  difiicult  and  vexed  question  to  which  it  relates." 
It  led  to  a  prolonged  debate,  which  lasted  at  intervals  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  which  was  closely  watched  in 
Canada,  with  the  final  result  that  it  was  rejected,  on  the  21st  of 
August,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  30  Republican  senators  to  27 
Democrats.  Cleveland,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  nominated 
for  a  second  term  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  Republican  Party  was 
bound  that  his  friends  should  not  go  to  the  polls,  with  the  credit 
attaching  to  h'  i  of  having  negotiated  a  successful  treaty.  It  was 
politics  befon  j^rinciple,  or  public  expediency.  In  order  to  placate 
the  electorate  and  strengtiien  his  own  position,  even  Cleveland 
meanly  stooped  to  the  political  necessities  of  the  hour,  by  recom- 
mending to  Congress  retaliatory  measures  against  Canada,  which 
had,  even  according  to  his  own  showing,  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  settle  the  dispute.  But,  in  addition  to  other  considera- 
tions for  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  the  growing  greatness  of 
Canada  had  begun  to  create  alarm  in  Congress,  and  Cullom,  a 
senator  from  Illinois,  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  was  already  carried  by 
vessels  sailing  from  British  Columbia.  Canada,  however,  was 
somewhat  con.soled  for  this  treaty  disappointment  by  the  blessing 
of  an  abundant  harvest.  Manitoba,  especially,  rejoiced  in  a  bounti- 
ful return  for  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  but  the  crop,  unfor- 
tunately, was  partially  injured  by  early  frost.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  se\eral  changes  took  place  in  the  Dominion 
Cabinet.  Charles  Hubbert  Tupper,  the  son  of  8ir  Charles  Tupper, 
an  able  although  a  youthful  public  man,  became  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  place  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  Finance.  John  G.  Haggart,  of  the  Town  of  Perth, 
became  Postmaster-general,  and  Edward  Dewdney  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  White,  of  Montreal,  who  had  died 
on  the  21st  of  April.  As  winter  pi-ogressed,  1888  drew  tranquilly 
to  a  close,  throughout  all  the  Dominion,  and  the  new  jear 
pre.sently  made  its  appearance. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  (*f   Jaiuiary.     The  Governor- 
(Jeneral's  opening  speech  was  somewhat   longer   than  usual. 
He  expressed  his  gratification  at    being  associated  with  the    1880. 
fortunes  of  the  Dominion,  and  stated  that  it   would  be   his 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  Parliament  for  the  advancement 
of  its  prosperity.     He  regretted  that  the  treaty  concluded  between 
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Her  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Fislieries  iJisputes,  h.id  not  hoan  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  Canadian  h^gislatici  of  last  year,  on  the  subject, 
had,  accordingly,  become  in  a  ;^reat  measui-e  inoperative.  It  now  re- 
mained for  Canada  to  maintain  her  rights,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Convention  of  1W18,  until  some  satisfactory  treaty  arrangements 
were  made.  Measures  were  to  be  lai<l  before  the  House  to  assimi- 
late the  laws  nilating  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  the 
improvement  of  the  Atlantic  Mail  8(!rvii;e,  and  the  creation  of  a 
line  of  fast  steamers  between  British  (/olumbia,  China  and  .lapan, 
as  well  as  for  other  necessary  purposes.  Tlu!  address,  in  reply,  was 
agreed  to  after  a  brief  debate.  The  new  Finance  Minister  made 
his  budget  speech,  which  supplied  a  large  amount  of  valuable  statis- 
tical information,  on  the  oth  of  March.  The  total  levenue  for  the 
past  ljsca.l  year  stood  at  .$35,908,4(53,  the  expenditure  at  .<?36,718,- 
494,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $810,031.*  This  deficit  was  chiefly  owing 
to  tlie  falling /)fF  in  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors.  The  total  net 
debt  of  the  Dominion,  on  the  •J8th  of  F(!bruary,  stood  at  J?23(),095,- 
114.  On  the  26th  of  March  William  E.  ().  Brien,  t'.)e  member  for 
Muskoka,  moved,  in  amendment  to  the  motion  to  go  into  "  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,"  a  long  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  Quebec,  in  granting  .$400,000  to  the  Jesuit  order 
of  that  Province,  in  satisfaction  of  all  its  claims  on  the  score  of 
its  ancient  estates,  which  had  already  been  devoted,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  to  educational  purposes.  His  objections  to  the 
measure  were,  that  it  used  the  public  funds  to  endow  a  religious 
organisation,  that  it  recognized  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  influence 
Provincial  legislation,  and  that  the  endowment  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
an  alien,  .secret,  and  politico- religious  body,  which  had  been  driven 
out  of  every  Roman  Catholic  nation  where  it  formerly  had  a  foot- 
ing— a  step  rendered  necessary  by  its  intolerant  and  mischievous 
intermeddling  with  the  functions  of  civil  government — was  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  His  motion  asked,  accordingly,  that  the  House  pray  His 
Excellency  to  disallow  the  Bill.  A  long  debate  ensued,  which 
lasted  until  the  28th  of  March,  when  the  House  decided,  by  a  vote 
of  118  to  13,  that  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  had  not  exceeded  its 
authority  in  passing  the  "  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill,"  and  that  the 
Dominion  Parliament  had  no  right  to  interfere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  decision  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  arrived  at. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  none  the  less  %  fre.sh  triumph  for  the 
Mercier  administration,  which  had  dexterously  and  craftily  Avon 
the  Jesuit  influence  to  its  side,  and  had  now  become  all-powerful 
in  its  Province.  With  the  aid  of  open  Jesuit  support,  and  secret 
Jesuit  intrigue  in  Italy  and  in  Canada,  the  National  Party  had 
now  become  the  party  of  the  Pope,  the  chu;  oh  and  the  people,  and 

*  The  figures  given  by  the  Finance  Minister  wore  not  quite  correct,  so  we 
give  the  true  figures  from  the  public  accoimts,  as  we  have  also  done  in 
previous  cases. 
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Mercier  began  to  rule  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Quebec.  The  Jesuits' 
Estates  Bill  and  its  immediate  results  led  to  unusual  excitement 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  were  discu  >sed  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  bitterness,  by  the  public  press  of  Ontario.  Parliament 
was  prorogue*!  on  the  2ud  of  May,  The  quantity  of  legislation  was 
rather  less  than  usual,  and  possessed  no  features  of  much  impor- 
tance or  requiring  special  notice. 

The  spring  of  1889  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  great  Anti-Scott  Act  wave,  which  had  so  violently  set  in 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  people  had  weighed  the  Act  fairly 
in  the  balance  for  three  years,  found  it  wanting  in  many  ways, 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  tyranny  of  its  operations,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  of  its  enforcement,  and  voted,  as  a  rule,  by 
vast  majorities  for  its  repeal.  In  Ontario,  especially,  despite  the 
energetic  struggles  of  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Baptist  churches,  it  was  defeated  in  all  directions,  until  every  city 
and  county  in  which  it  had  prevailed,  had  released  themselves  from 
its  operations.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  these  churches  had  not 
only  exerted  themselves  actively  in  the  advocacy  of  this  law,  but 
also  in  enforcing  it,  and  now  shared  the  odium  of  its  overwhelming 
defeat,  a  circumstance  which  seriously  militated  against  their  person- 
al influence  afterwards,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the  religious  bodies 
they  represented.  They  had  abandoned  moral  suasion  and  religious 
teaching,  the  true  basis  of  national  reformation,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  platform  of  legal  coercion,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
fatal  mistake  in  being  utterly  routed  at  the  polls.  The  cause  of 
prohibition  instead  of  being  promoted  by  the  operations  of  the 
Act  was  seriously  compromised,  and  received  a  blow  from  which 
there  are  yet  no  signs  of  recovery.  The  proper  enforcement  of  the 
Act  was,  as  a  rule,  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  despite  the 
vast  secret  detective  machinery  which  it  set  in  motion.  "I  am 
glad  it  has  been  repealed,"  said  one  of  the  Judges,  "  because  the 
Act  has  done  much  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  law,  and  bring  its ' 
administration  into  contempt."  The  summer  brought  with  it  a 
renewal  of  the  Anti-.Jesuit  agitation,  and  great  meetings  were  held 
at  different  points  to  denounce  the  Quebec  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well,  for  not  voting  for  its  dis- 
allowance. A  convention  of  Of^S  Anti-Jesuit  delegates,  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  assembk^d  in  Toronto,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  at  which  strong  condemnatory  rt^solutions  were  passed,  but 
without  any  effect  on  the  accomplished  result,  which  remained 
unaltered.  Th.i  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill  still  stands  upon  the  Statute 
Book  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  is  lik<?ly  to  remain  there  for 
all  time.  One  of  the  results,  howevei-,  of  cho  Toronto  convention, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Oovernor- 
General,  to  ask  him  to  <lisiillow  the  Bill.  Tliis  he  absolutely 
declined  to  do,  in  the  face  of  the  larg(;  vote  against  that  policy  in 
Parliament,  and  of  the^act  that  the  Act  was  well  within  provin- 
cial authority.     As  the  summer  wore  away,  efforts  were  made  by 
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the  Canadian  authorities  to  induce  a  milder  application  of  the 
United  States'  Alien  Contract  Law,  so  as  to  permit  of  residents  at 
this  side  of  the  line  pursuing,  unmolested,  tlinir  daily  occupations 
in  the  United  States.  These  efforts,  however,  were  not  successful, 
and  the  existing  unpleasant  condition  of  matters  continued  un- 
abated. But,  despite  the  want  of  success  in  this  directicm,  our 
Government  showed  no  disposition  to  retaliate  in  any  form  ;  and 
even,  as  regards  the  Fisheries,  what  was  known  as  the  mofliiM 
Vivendi  was  still  permitted  to  stand.  Under  its  operations  licenses 
continued  to  be  issued  to  American  craft  to  exercise  various  privi- 
leges in  our  waters.  While  Canada  during  the  summer  had  scarce- 
ly produced  an  event  of  any  note,  the  United  States  had  been 
scourged  by  numerous  appalling  catastrophes,  among  which  were 
great  iires  in  Lyii  and  Boston,  and  the  flood  at  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  overwhelmed  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  by  which  it  was  estimated  that  a  titth  of  its  population  had 
lost  their  lives.  On  the  19th  of  September,  however,  there  was  a  rude 
awakening  at  the  ancient  city  (►f  Quebec,  from  this  happy  condition 
of  Canadian  affairs.  A  phrt  of  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stands 
gave  way,  and  several  thousand  tons  weiglit  of  huge  masses  of 
stone  crashed  downwards,  three  hundred  feet,  to  the  street  below, 
crushed  in  seven  houses,  killed  2S  persons,  and  wounded  some  20 
Others.  It  Avas  afterwards  discovered  that  an  unknown  closed 
drain  from  the  citadel,  leading  downwards  to  the  river,  was  the 
cause  of  this  catastrophe.  Th(!  water  instead  of  passing  off  by  this 
drain,  mad  ^  its  way  into  the  fissures  of  the  I'ock,  and  the  operation 
of  the  frost,  for  many  successive  winters,  gradually  widened  these 
fissures,  and  at  length  led  to  the  disaster.  Few  other  events  of 
any  public  importance  occurred  in  the  Dominion,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Two  changes  took  place  in  the 
Federal  Cabinet.  Charles  C.  Cf>lby,  member  for  Stanstead,  had 
become  President  of  the  Council  in  room  of  the  Premier,  who  had 
taken  the  portfolio  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  16th  of  January.  The  Governor- 
General's  speech  was  more  lengthy  than  usual.  He  told  how 
1890.  he  had  visited  Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories,  and 
British  Columbia  during  the  recess,  and  had  been  received 
everywhere  with  loyalty  and  good-will.  His  third  paragraph 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  seizures,  by  United 
States'  cruisers,  of  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  the  capture  of  seals 
in  Behrings  Sea,  his  Government  had  strongly  represented  to 
Her  Majesty's  ministers,  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  shipping 
while  engaged  in  their  lawful  calling,  as  well  as  guarding  against 
the  assumption,  by  any  nation,  of  exclusive  proprietary  rights  in 
these  waters.  Measures  were  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  relative 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of  several  banks,  amending  legis- 
lation affecting  the  North- West,  touching  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,  and  other  public  matters  of  importance.  When 
the  address  came  up  for  consideration,  Laurier  eloqueutly  denounc- 
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e<l  the  National  Policy  as  the  cause  of  all  the  country's  woes,  as 
favouring  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  as  having  made 
the  lot  of  the  toiling  masses  harder  than  ever.  It  had  created 
su^ar  barons,  and  cotton  lords,  and  railway  kings,  but  it  hatl,  at 
the  same  time,  put  the  nails  upon  the  iloors  and  windows  of  thou- 
sjinds  of  homes,  and  sent  their  itihabitants  to  a  foreign  country 
[t  had  reduced  the  value  of  farming  land,  in  the  great  Province  of 
Ontario,  by  at  least  twenty-two  million  dollars.  As  one  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  ho  advocated  eoramercial  union  with  the 
United  States.  The  Premier  retorted,  by  stating,  that  the  found- 
ation of  the  Reform  Party  w.^s  that  Canada  was  ruined,  and  would 
remained  ruined  until  that  Party  came  again  into  power.  He 
emphatically  denied  that  the  National  Policy  was  a  failure,  and 
asserte<l  that  it  truly  embodied  the  principle  of  Canada  for  the 
CanadUns.  The  address  was  then  agreed  to  without  further 
debate.  On  the  21st  Mulock,  the  Reform  member  for  North  York, 
gave  notice  in  the  House  of  an  address  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen,  repudiating  recent  disloyal  utterances  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  by  certain  of  the  public  men  of  Canada  and  others,  and 
professing  attiichment  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  presfMve  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  This  address  was 
afterwards  agreed  to  by  acclamation,  there  being  no  dissentient 
voice.  On  the  1 2th  of  February,  Dalton  McCartliy,  the  member 
for  the  North  Riding  of  Simcoe,  moved  the  second  reading  of  his 
Biii  for  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  French  as  an  official  lan- 
guage in  the  North-West  Territories.  It  led  to  a  long  and  bitter 
debate,  and  was  eventually  lost  on  a  vote  of  117  to  63. 

The  Finance  Minister  made  his  budget  speech  on  the  27th  of 
March.  He  congratulated  the  House  and  the  country,  on  the 
general  beneficial  results  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Busi- 
ness had  been  reasonably  good,  although  there  had  been  a  deficient 
harvest  in  some  districts,  and  low  prices  for  farm  produce.  Rail- 
way building  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  volume  of 
general  traffic  had  been  larger  than  in  any  year  of  our  history. 
The  total  revenue  stood  at  $38,782,870,  the  expenditure  at  $36,91 7,- 
834,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,865,036.  At  the  close  of  his  speech, 
he  proposed  to  make  numerous  amendments  to  the  Customs  Act  of 
1886,  raising  the  duties  in  many  cases,  and  somewhat  enlarging  the 
free  list  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers.  Cartwright  criticised 
the  budget  speech  with  his  usual  asperity  of  manner.  He  declared, 
that  not  for  thirty-five  years  had  there  been  such  extreme  distress 
as  now  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  even  in  Ontario  ; 
and  yet  the  Finance  Minister  was  supremely  happy  in  his  fool's 
paradise.  With  a  large  sui*plus,  and  in  expectation  of  a  still  larger 
one,  he  proposed  to  add,  by  his  proposed  changes  in  the  tfiriif,  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people.  His  protection  policy  was  reflected  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hostile  McKinley  Re.solu- 
tions,  designed  to  exclude,  from  that  country,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
the  agricultural  products  of  Canada.     The  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
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try  depended  mairly  on  the  agricultural  class,  and  next  to  it  came 
our  miners,  our  fishermen,  our  sailors,  and  our  lumbermen.  If  they 
prosper  all  the  other  classes  will  prosper.  Ho  was  replied  to  by 
Colby,  who  pointed  to  tl^  depressed  condition  of  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  showed  from  American  authorities,  that  the 
farms  in  New  York  State  alone  were  mortgaj?nd  for  over  seveu 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  illinois  recent  returns  prove<lthat 
its  farm  mortgages  stoo<l  at  )$.'i81, 322,339.  In  Michigan  they 
stood  at  $129,229,553,  and  in  Indiana  at  iBl06,855,S84.  He  also 
pointed  to  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  farms  were  being  everywhere  abandoned 
t:hroughout  the  Now  England  States,  and  were  now  lying  waste. 
The  policy  of  the  Finance  Minister  was,  however,  eventually  sus- 
taitied  by  a  vote  of  95  to  57.  As  the  session  progressed  Blake 
again  made  his  appearance  in  the  House.  His  health  had  improv- 
ed, and  he  spoke  on  several  questions  with  much  of  his  wonted 
vigour  and  groat  ability. 

On  the  19th  of  April  a  special  committee,  appointed  to  enquire 
into  a  charge  made  against  General  Middleton,  of  having  appropri- 
ated, to  his  own  use,  a  (juantity  of  valuable  furs,  the  property  of 
Charles  Bremner,  a  Ha\f-breed  trader  and  farmer,  who  resided  at 
Bresaylor,  twenty-two  miles  from  Battleford,  made  their  report. 
According  to  this  report  Bremuer,  who  was  a  rebel  partisan  of 
Riel,  had  surrendered  with  Poundmaker,  and  brought  his  furs  with 
hiiu.  Middleton,  who  was  then  at  Battleford,  corifi.scated  these 
furs,  and  ordered  that  two  packages  of  the  best  of  tliem  should  be 
put  up  f(»r  liimself,  one  package  for  Hayter  Reed,  and  another  for 
S,  L.  Be<lson,  both  members  of  his  staff.  The  furs  packed  for 
Middleton  and  Keed,  were  put  on  board  the  steamboat  which 
carried  the  General  to  Winnipeg,  but  somehow  they  mysteriously 
disappeared  during  the  voyiage  ;  while  the  package  for  Reed  was 
received  by  him  a.  .'legina,  but  again  returned  to  the  Police 
authorities  at  Battleford,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  seizure  was  illegal.  The  committee  further 
reported,  that  the  confiscation  of  these  furs  was  an  unlawful  and 
unwarrantabl(>  act ;  and  that  Middleton,  himself,  had  admitted 
that  he  had  recently  become  satisfied  that  it  was  so.  This  report 
came  up  for  final  consideration  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  was  agreed 
to  after  a  sharp  debate,  in  which  Middleton's  improper  and  illegal 
conduct  was  strongly  condemned.  The  termination  of  the  whole 
matter  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  command,  and 
returned  to  England  with  a  very  unpleasant  cloud  on  his  reputa- 
tion. But  he  did  not  pay  Bremner  for  his  furs.  The  Government 
also  refused  to  compensate  him  for  their  loss,  and  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  for  the  transaction.*  On  the  i3th  of  May,  Mr. 
Barron,  the  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Victoria,  brought  up 


•  See  Report  of  Select  Committee,  in  Blue  Book  for  1890,    for  full  details, 
as  to  sworn  testimony  in  this  fur  matter  and  otherwise. 
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the  queatiun  of  th«  "  Quebec  Harlwur  IinprovementM,"  by  (h'awiag 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  seri»5Sof  arti'jles  which  had  appearwl 
in  Le  Caruulien,  a  Qu«'be<'  newsp/iprr,  pubHHhed  by  Isniel  Tarte, 
char^in^  gross  misconduct  on  tho  puit  of  Thomas  McCJreevy,  M.  P., 
and  othern,  in  coiMU'ction  with  these  works.  It  was  stated  that 
McGreevy,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  intMubHi-  of  the  House,  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Quebec  ftarbour  Comuiissici,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant  of  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  had  used  his 
position  to  obtain  information  from  tho  othce  of  Pul)lif  Works  for 
the  benefit  of  favourite  contractors,  L.'irkin,  Comiolly  it  Co.,  and 
that  in  this  way  tlie  Government  had  been  defrauded  out  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  McGreevy  was  not  present  when  this  matter 
was  brought  up,  and  it  ended  for  the  time  in  a  statement  by 
Sir  Hector  Langevin,  that  his  attention  hiwl  recently  been  called 
to  certain  incriminating  letters,  and  that  if  there  were  any  indis- 
cretion in  his  department,  it  would  be  fully  ejiquired  into.  But  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  a  dangerous  storm  for  the  Government 
had  suddenly  appeare<l  above  the  horizon,  aiid  that  Barron's  menac- 
ing speech  embodied  the  first  echoes  of  the  still  distant  thunder. 
Parliament  was  finally  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  May.  The 
legislation  of  the  session  partook  mucli  less  of  the  railway  charter- 
fever  than  had  been  the  rule  in  preceding  years,  but  the  revenue 
surplus  was  effectually  dissipated  by  grants,  footing  up  to 
nearly  three  million  of  dollars,  to  different  railroads. 

On  the  6th  of  May  a  terrible  catastrophe  took  place  at  Longue 
Pointe,  ten  miles  below  Montreal.  Here  the  Sisterhood  of  Provi- 
dence had  erected,  in  1873-4,  a  vast  asylum  for  the  insane  at  a  cost 
of  considerably  over  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was  opened  fc 
patients  in  July,  1875,  for  the  care  of  whom  the  local  government 
contracted  to  pay  the  nuns  the  anixual  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  head.  The  institution  partook  more  of  tiir  character  of 
a  prison  than  an  hospital,  and  was  not  conducted  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas,  either  as  regarderl  practical  science  or  other- 
wise. There  were,  at  least,  1,300  patients  within  its  gloomy  walls. 
Shortly  before  mid-day  this  vast  building  took  fire  in  the  women's 
quarters,  in  one  of  the  upper  stories.  A  scene  of  indescribable 
horror  ensued.  While  all  the  male  lunatics  escaped,  over  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  occupants  of  the  female  wards  were  burned  to  death, 
as  well  as  four  of  tip  nuns.  Numbers  of  half-dressed  patients  fled 
to  the  woods,  and  aA  a  consequence  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  becaine  j'jreatly  alarmed.  A  soaking  rain  added  to  the 
miseries  of  the  hour,  and  as  night  approached  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  suffering  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  It  took  several 
days  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  this  terrible  catastrophe 
produced,  and  before  the  po<»r  nuns  and  their  wretched  patients 
could  be  at  all  comfortably  housed  and  provided  for. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  who 
had  selected  the  Canadian  route  from  India  as  being  much 
pleasanter  and   quicker  than   that  across  the   Isthmus  of  Suez, 
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arrived  at  V/mcouver  on  th«Mr  way  homo  to  England.  They  were 
[(resented  with  an  address  of  weleome  hy  the  citizens,  and  left  for 
the  east  by  sfx'ciai  train  next  day.  On  the  .'50th  the  royal  party 
were  at  Toronto,  where  they  met  with  an  enthusi.istio  n;ception. 
Alter  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  l)ri(^f  stay  in  the  Dominion, 
thejournev  homewards  was  rcwumed.  The  Ontario  gemsral  elec- 
tions took  place  early  in  .jun(!.  The  Mowat  (Government  was 
again  sustairusd  by  a  good  majority,  and  tluf  (conservative  Party 
of  th(*  Provini;e  had  still  to  i'(!main,  per  force,  in  the  cold  shades  of 
Opposition.  The  (.^luibcc  geneivil  elections  also  took  place  in  June, 
but  a  litth^  later  (tn.  The  |{i(!l  and  race?  cries  still  continued  to 
liave  potent  force,  formed  an  important  election  lever  for  the 
National  Party,  ;ind  Mercier,  accordingly,  with  an  increased 
majority  at  his  back,  assumed  a,  new  lease  of  power.  Meanwhile, 
the  attention  of  the  (Janadian  p(Htple  had  been  sl-rongly  turned  to 
the  debates,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  McKinley  Hill,  so 
portentous  of  (riu(^h  mischief  to  this  country,  and  which  showed,  in 
many  waj's,  the  most  unworthy  f(!ar  and  jealou.'<y  of  the  rising 
influence  and  connnerce  of  (Janada,  and  the  covert  d(!sire  to  coerct! 
it  into  either  politi(!al  or  commercial  union.  Tt  was  a  Republican 
measure,  and  p<!rsistently  fought  at  every  stagt;  by  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Mouse,  but  without  avail.  It  disj)lay(>d  the  strong  anti- 
Canadian  feeling  which  had  now  sprung  uj)  in  (Congress,  and  struck 
at  our  natural  products  so  .severely  as  to  be,  in  many  cases,  almost 
prohibitory.  Ilorses  were  taxed  at  .$.30  each,  cows  at  $10  per  head, 
calves  and  yearlings  at  $2,00,  pigs  and  slieep  at  $\J)0.  liarley  was 
increa.sed  from  10  to  ."^O  cents  per  l)ushel ;  and  the  duties  on  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs  were  advanced  to  the  prolnbition  point,  i  u  was 
regarded  with  no  little  disfavour  by  the  mor<!  moderate  section  of  the 
Republican  Pfuty,  and  iilaine  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it 
"  as  the  most  dangerous,  if  not  the  mo.st  infamous,  measure  that 
was  ever  concocted  by  any  party."  And  he  emphatically  declared, 
"  that  the  men  who  vote  for  this  iJill  will  wreck  the  Republican 
Party."  But  the  feeling  in  the  Senates,  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  was 
too  strong  (5veii  for  Blaitu*  to  overcome,  and  he  had,  eventually,  to 
rest  content  with  the  insertion  therein  of  a  clause;,  providing  for 
reciprocity  with  such  countries  as  mad(f  special  coimnercial  conces- 
•sions  to  the  United  States.  The  American  brewers  made  a  strong 
stand  against  the  barley  item ;  but  even  their  influence  was 
insufficient  to  stay  the  hand  of  Congres.s,  and  the  Bill  eventually 
became  law,  on  the  10th  of  September,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  40 
yeas  to  29  nays,  and  went  into  active  operation  on  the  r)th  of 
October. 

During  the  summer,  the  Behring  Sea  difficulty  continued  to  be  a 
prominent  matter  of  <liscussioji  ;  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  if 
it  were  about  to  lead  to  vcsry  serious  conse(|U(fnces.  Tmmediat^ely 
after  the  final  n««;'ige  of  tlu^  McKinley  Bill,  it  leaked  out  that 
Presiiient  Harri.son's  Cabinet,  with  a  view  to  carry  the  approach- 
ing Congressional  elections  Iti  favour  of  the  Republican  Party,  had 
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ileterrnin<!(l  upon  ii  spioad-oa^l*!  policy  <»f  hluft'  and  bluster,  in 
contxM^tion  with  the  lichrin^  Hea  dispute,  while  protetiditjg,  at 
the  same  tiine,  to  (he  I'uitish  Minister  at  Washinf^ton,  >Sir  tiulian 
PauneefoU',  t^o  he  most  anxious  for  its  settlenjent.  VVitli  the  vi«w 
to  etree.(.ually  put  an  end  to  this  (louhh'<lealin<^  and  disgraceful 
proceeding,  solely  entered  into  for  election  jiurposes,  and  to 
influences  especially  the  Irish  vote,  some  tneml)(!r  of  the  Cabinet  or 
oIIkt  high  personag(!  was  said  to  ha\e  given  the  secret  away  to  the 
newspa|)ers,  and  no  irjore  was  heard  of  the  unworthy  plot.*  As 
the  best  answf!!'  to  thes({  intriguers,  Admiral  Hotliam,  commanding 
the  British  Pacifi<!  Ilee^t,  ])res(;ntly  mad(!  his  appearance  at  Ksqui- 
niJiult  with  several  of  his  men-of-war,  and  the  (iovernment  at 
Washington  was  «|uietly  inform<;d,  in  an  indirect  sort  of  way,  that 
if  any  more  liritish  vessels  were  s(M/ed  liy  force  they  would  be 
retaken  in  tlu^  same  manner.  Matters  at  once  a.ssumed  a  more 
amicable  appeai-aiKu;,  and  there  now  began  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  (m  the  American  side,  about  j)eaccable  arbitration.  Mean- 
while, the  Autumn  Assizes  at  the.  Town  «)f  Woenlstock,  in  western 
()ntai-io,  brought  with  them  tin-  great  sensation  of  the  year,  in  the 
trial  of  Reginald  llirch/iil,  a  young  married  Englishman  of  educa- 
tion and  ability,  for  tin;  foul  murder  of  his  still  mc>re  youthful 
countrym.in,  V.  C  Htinwell,  in  order  to  obtain  j)ossessior>  of  his 
oHects.  The  d('a<!  body  of  l!(ii\v(i|l  had  been  dis<;overed  in  a  swamp, 
and  was  for  some  time  unr(u-ogiiis(;(|.  lUit  a  slight  clue,  in  the 
shape  of  a,  t,<'ll-talei  cig.ir  (vise,  was  sutlieient  ff)r  a  skilful  detective, 
who  gradually  wove  a,  web  »tf  advers(  circtunstantial  testimony 
around  IJircihall,  which  aft<'r  a  long  trial  tMided  iti  his  convicti(m, 
and  his  execution  subse(|U(!ntly  on  the  ^Jrd  of  Novfimber.  ft  was 
the  (;hi(!f  criminal  trial,  and  mu<;h  the  longest,  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  (^anada.  Wlule  it  hisltid  the  newspajiers  of  this  country, 
of  the  Unitcnl  Htat-es,  a,nd  even  of  Englanrl,  were  ii!led  with  its 
details.  Hirchall  was  j)aid  a  large  sum  by  the  Toronto  Mni/  for 
his  autobiogra])hy,  which  had  a  very  wide  .sale.  The  reinainder  of 
tlu!  year  pro<lu<'(!<l  scarcfily  a  sin;;le  (Canadian  event  of  any  impor- 
tance, ami  1 890  |)r(fS(!ntly  went  down  into  the  grave  of  all  its  prede- 
ce8.sors,  and  its  su(H;e.s.sf»r  came  trooping  in. 

Although  till!  life  of  the  existing  House  of  Coinmorjs  had  not  yet 
expir<«d  by  elHuxion  of  tin)e,  it  presently  began  tobe  rumour- 
ed that  a  new  general  election  was  close  at  hand.  On  the  1891. 
22nd  of  .Fanuary  it  was  reported,  at  ()ttawa,  that  a  flissolu- 
tion  had  bcion  decided  on  ;  Imt  i  othing  very  definite  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Th(^se  rumoui's,  howev(!>  turned  out  to  l)e  true,  and  on  the 
4th  of  February  a  proclamation  was  i.ssued  dissolving  Parliament, 
The  ostensible  plea  put  forward,  for  this  sudden  and  urdookf^l-for 
procedure.,  was  that  the  country  should  be  asked  to  endorse  the 
policy  of  the  (Jovernmimt,  in  seeking  to  enter  intoa  new  reoipro<nty 
treaty  with  the  United  States.     (Jn  tlu;  side  of  the  Opposition,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  the  true  cause  of  the  disso- 
lution arose  from  a  desire  to  secure  a  fresh  majority,  in  a  new 
Parliament,  and  a  fresh  lease  of  power  before  the  McGreevy- 
Langevin  exposures  took  place,  which  must  as  c<.'rtainly  lead  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  as  the  revelations  in  the  Allan  case. 
Subsequent  occurrences  proved  the  worthlessness  of  the  reciprocity 
plea,  ).  '  strengthened  the  charge  made  by  the  Opposition.  The 
nomini.  ms  were  to  take  place  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  the 
polling  on  the  .'ith  of  March.  The  notice  was  alike  startling  an«l 
sudden,  and  the  Government  was  bitterly  accused  of  seeking  to 
snatch  a  verdict  in  its  own  favour  on  a  sU^nder  pretext.  But  scant 
as  was  the  notice,  the  excitement  soon  ro-t»  to  fever  heat,  from  one 
end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  and  the  sounds  of  political  strife 
presently  resounded  in  every  direction.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
brought  out  his  great  lieutenant.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  from  England, 
to  aid  him  in  the  coming  struggle  ;  and,  although  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  entered  into  the  campaign  with  the  apparent  vigour  and 
all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  hero  of 
so  many  political  fights  was  about  t<»  win  his  last  battle.  The 
prospect  was  not  cheering  for  the  Government  by  any  means,  and 
for  the  moment  it  looked  as  if  it  were  courting  certain  defeat. 
The  Province  of  Quebec,  now  supremely  ruled  by  Mercier,  who 
still  dexterously  manipulated  the  Kiel  and  race  cry  for  all  it  was 
worth,  and  skilfully  dangled  the  old  dream  of  Papineau,  a  solid 
New  France  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  before  the  eyes  of 
his  unthinking  countrymen,  was  sure  to  give  a  large  adverse 
majority  ;  while  the  vote  in  Ontario  was  equally  certain  to  be 
hostile.  On  the  9th  of  February  Mercier  addressed  a  vast  meeting 
at  Montreal,  and  announced  that  the  National  Party  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  Laurier  and  the  Opposition.  On  the  1.3th  a  great 
Reform  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto  ;  and  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
declared  himself  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Macdonald  Cabinet,  and 
asked  his  followers  to  give  energetic  assistance  in  its  overthrow. 
Long  addresses  to  the  public  were  issued  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Laurier,  explaining  their  relative  positions,  and  claiming 
support  on  the  score  of  their  respective  policies.  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  candidates  confronted  (me  another  in  every  riding,  and 
the  struggle  promised  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  fought,  and  most 
momentous,  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  Dominion.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Quebec  presently  took  a  hand  in  the 
fray,  and  issued  a  vinndehicnt,  read  in  all  the  churches  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  asking  electors  to  vote  only  for  those  candidates  who 
would  bind  themselves  to  do  justice  to  their  unfortunate  com- 
patriots in  Manitoba  and  the  North- West.*  They  ardently  desired 
to  have  the  School  and  French  language  questions  settled  in  their 
Church's  interests.  Skilful  opportunists  as  they  were,  and  had 
ever  been,   they   sought  to  use  the  existing  crisis  for  their  own 

*  Montreal  i>tt»/y  WittieaB,  February  25th,  189b 
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special   advantjige.     Ihe    newspapers  of  each  party  teemed  with 
hostile  editorials  of  surpassing  bitterness  ;  while  a  host    of  corres- 
pondents mingled  in  tlie  fray,  and  added  to  the  gall  and  wormwood 
Maelstrom  of  the  hour.     Professor  Goldwin  Hmith,   in  a  letter  to 
the  Toronto   Mad  of   the   bth  February,   sharply  denounced  tl-e 
action  of  the  (.Jovernment,   in  dissolving  Parliament  without   due 
cause,  as  c  gross  violation  of  constitutional  principle.     He  declared 
"  that  the  reason  assigned  by  a  miRister  for  a  dissolution,  was  so 
transparently  fictitious,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  saic'   to   have  paid 
public  morality  the  iiomage  oven  of  an   attempt  at  deception.     It 
was  that  he  .-md  liis  colleagues  were  preparing  to  make  overtures, 
through  a  conmiission,  to  the  (rovornment  at  Wj'shington,   for  the 
extension  of  trade  relations,  and   that  they  could  not  do  this  to 
advantage  unless  they    had  a  freshly    elected  Parliament   at  their 
backs.''     The  newspaper,  Le  Cnnadien,  still  published  at  the  city  of 
Quebec  by  Israel  Tarte,  a  Bleu  in  Dominion  politics,  but  a  National 
Party  man  in  his  own  province,  fiercely  denounced  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  kSir  I'^ector  Langevin,   for  having  received   bribes 
from  contractors,  and  being  otherwise  guilty  of  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  to  the  great  injury  of  tiie  public  purse  and  public   morality. 
These  charges  were  repeated  all  over  the  Dominion  by   the  Opposi 
tion  press,  until  the  very  air  seemed  to  resound  with  sharp  denunci- 
ation and    incriminatory    invective,    .'ind    the    Covernment  forces 
appeared  to  become  more  and  more  demoralised  every   day.     But 
Sir   John    A.    Macdonald    .speedily  came  to   the   rescue,  and  soon 
revived    their   drooping   spirits.       Like    Jiret    Harte's    "  Heathen 
Chinee,"  he  had  still  a  strong  trump  card  up  his  sleeve,   and  when 
the  Opposition  had  pretty  well  exhaus;'^d  their  thunder   played  it 
wjuh  consummate  skill.     At  a  great  Conservative  meeting,  held  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  Toronto  on   the   17th  of  Febi-uary,   and 
after  a  vigorous  partisan  speech  from  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  he  warily 
proceeded  to  show  his  hand.      Kollnng  could  exceeci  tiie   ihetorioal 
skill  displayed  by  his  exordium,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sought 
to  establish  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his  audience  was  worthy 
of  a   Demosthenes.     He  alluded    t.i  his   residence  among.st    them 
while  earning  his  bread,  during  the  d;irk  days  after  he  had   been 
driven  from  Oflice  in  18713,  and   how   his  protectionist   policy   had 
benefited    the   whole  people  ox  the    Doav.nion,   and  especially  its 
industrial  cla.sses.     And,  then,  he  .UM.'used  Sir  llichanl  Cartwright, 
the  leader   of   the    Ontario  section  of  the  Opposition,  of  having 
turned   from  a   Tory   into  a  Grit,   because   he  had  aj^pointed  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  Finance  Minister  instead  of  him.     "  He.  wrote  me 
a  little  note,"  said  Sir  .lolin,  •'  stating  that  he  could  no  longer  be  a 
supporter  of  mine  in  consequence  of  that."     And  tluMi  the  Premier 
accu.sed  Cartwright  of  being  a  party  to  a  foul   conspiracy   to   force 
this  country  to  abandon  its  allegiance  to   the  Otieen,   and    connect 
itself  with  the    United  States.     In   prooi!   of   this   charge,    which 
virtually  amounted  to  one   of  high   tnvison,  he   stated   that  Cart- 
wright had  selected  Mr.  Edward  Farrer,  who  had  been  editor  of  the 
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MaU  in  its  Tory  days,  before  it  had  fallen  from  grace,  and  whom  he 
presently  translated  to  the  editorship  of  the  (r'/obe,  as  his  ambassador 
and  go-between  to  Washington,  for  his  purposes  of  "  veiled  treason." 
In  order  to  sustain  this  charge  he  proceeded  to  cjuote  from  a  secret 
pamphlet,  recently  written  by  Farrer,  of  whicii  a  few   copies  only 
had  been  printed,  an<l  evidently  for  use  by  some  parties  in  high 
positions   in    the     United    States,   in    which  various  meaiis  were 
recommended    to   coerce  Canarla   into   closer   relations    with  that 
country      That  pamphlet  pointed  out  "  that  the  imposition  of  a 
tonnage   tax    by    the    United  States  on  all    Nova  Scotia   vessels, 
laden    wholly   or   in   part    with    tish,    would    soon  put  an  end  to 
seizures  by  Canadian  cruisers."     It  also  advised,    "  tliat  a    ready 
way  of  bringing  the  (Jovernment  and  all  concerned  to  theii   senses, 
would  be  to   suspend   the  bonding  pi-ivilego,  or  to  cut  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  witli   the   railway    system   <jf 
the  United  States  territories  at  the  Sault  HU\  Marie.     It  would  bo 
better  still,"  it  went  on  to  say,   "  to  oblige   liritain  to  withdraw  her 
countenance  and  support  from  the  Canadian  contention  as  she  did  in 
1871.     That    would    secure    the    desired   end  without  leaxinii  the 
Unit(Ml  States  ttpen  to  the  charge  of  being  animated   Ijy   hatred  of 
Cana<la,    on    which  Sir   John    A.    Macdonald  trad(!S."'     The   case 
against  Farrer  was  made  strongei-  l)y  the  production,  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  of  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to    Erastus    Wiiiian,    t)f   New 
York,  under  date  of  April  22n(],  1889,  in  which  he  very  freely  dis 
cussed   the    Annexation   and    Commercial     Union    proclivities    in 
Canada,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that    the  ainiexatiun    feeling 
would   increase    if    commercial  union    were  entirely  withheld.    A 
letter  from    R.  R.  Hitt,  an  influential  member  of  Congress,   was 
also  produced,  in  which  it  was  said  "  There  is  some   logic  in  what 
Farrer  states  of  Jiot  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry,    l)>'.t  gcing  for 
annexation  at  once."     How  these  letters  iiiid  been   procured    was 
not  explained,    but    they    had   evidently  been  obtained   by  some 
surreptitious  means  in  New  York,  and  forwariled  to  Sir  John   A. 
Macdonald,  who  at  once  saw  the  great  advantage  they  must  bring 
to  him  in  an  election  ;  and  they    no  doubt   formed  an   important 
factor  as  regarded  the  sudden  dissolution   of  Parliauient.     Farrer 
presently  strengthened  the  case  which  had  been  so  clearly  made  out 
against  lum,  by  admitting,  in  a   letter  to  the   (,'fnhf',    that  he    had 
written  the  obnoxious  pamphlet ;  t    elve  copies  of  which  only  liad 
been  printed,  one  of  which  was  sent  t.(»  England,  two  to  the  irnitod 
States,  ami  nine  Suiil  remained  in  his  own  possession.     He  clainied 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  free  expression   of  his  opinions, 
that  he  had  no  design  to  prejudice  the  case  of  Canada  with  respect 
to  her  fisheries,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  Reform  Party  was  not 
bound    by    anything    he  might   say  or  do  in  his  private  capacity. 
But  these  pleas  were    very    generally    regarded    by  tlu;    public  as 
exceed;  ngly  weak  otief:,  as  carrying  falsehood  on  theii"  face,   and  as 
only  making  his  defence  worse  instead  of  better.     And  the  rumour 
was  now  skilfully  set  afloat,  that  some  of  the    more  hostile  clauses 
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of  the  McKinley  Bill  owerl  theii'  ((rigin  to  the  covert,  <lesire,  on  the 
part  of  some  recreant  Cana<lifiiis,  Farror  amongst  others,  to  coerce 
thi,s  country  into  annexation.  The  revelati(»ns  at  the  Toronto 
meeting  created  the  greatest  oxcitenuMit  throughout  tlie  country, 
and  completely  offset  the  Mcdlreevy-ljaiigevin  chaiges.  Farrerism 
had  come  most  oppi)r"tunoly  to  the  rescue  of  toe  badly-c(»rnere<l 
Government,  and  saved  it  from  the  ignominious  defeat  that  other- 
wise most  surely  awaited  it.  The  pui)li(-  mind  Iwul  bect)me  widely 
opposed  to  the  extn;me  courses  of  the  National  Policy,  and  the 
prevailing  hard  times  were  looked  upon  ;is  its  doing,  whilst  Tarte's 
charges  against  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  were  sapping  the 
Government  supports  in  every  direction.  The  Farrer  revelatioi  ; 
poured  oil  upon  this  troubled  sea,  proved,  a  perfect  god-send  to  the 
Conservative  press,  and  the  cry  of  disloyal  traitors,  which  it 
presently  let  loose  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  sorely  weighted 
the  Reform  Party  at  the  polls  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  elections 
resulteil  in  a  majority  of  27  for  the  (lovernment.  liut  the  political 
battle  <lid  not  by  any  means  end  witii  them.  A  large  nuiriber  of 
seats  was  protested  by  both  parties,  and  the  struggle  for  political 
supremacy  thus  transferred  from  the  polling  bcoth  to  the  courts, 
where  it  was  fought  out,  to  the  V)itter  end,  at  a  vust  expense  to  all 
concerned,  until  [H9'2  was  well-advanced.  But  the  Conservative 
Party  gained  all  along  the  line,  not  otdy  iti  the  courts  but,  also, 
thanks  to  Farrerism  and  other  cognate  isms,  in  the  by-elections,  and 
at  their  final  close  the  (rovernment  majority  had  increased  to  some 
fifty-five.  In  England  th«i  Conservative  Party  had  adopted  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  Peel  and  Cobden,  accepted  thf!  new  condition  of  things 
in  its  entirety,  and  sedulously  sought  to  place  itself  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reform  Party,  which  claims  to  be  the  party  of  the  people,  shuts  its 
eyes  to  its  environments,  refuses  to  \vnvn  anything  or  unlearn 
anything,  and  even  the  bitter  les.son  of  repeated  defeat  fails  to 
educate  it  to  wiser  courses.  It  is  ever  putting  its  foot  into  one 
political  pitfall  or  anoth(!r,  and  always  doing  something  to  weaken 
its  own  naturally  inherent  strength.  Canada  sadly  neeils  a  party 
of  moderation,  loyal  to  connection  with  the  M<»ther  Countiy,  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  peopl(\  op[>osetl  t(j  extreme  organic 
changes  connnercially  or  otherwise,  and  ste;i,dfastly  prepared  to  give 
the  public  a  purer,  a  better,  a  more  eeon(»inical,  and  )iior(;  patriotic 
Government.  Oncf  upon  a  time  the  Reform  Party  did  all  that, 
but  its  "  right  hand  has  now  s  ully  lost  its  cunning." 

Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  April,  when  Peter  White, 
member  for  North  Renfrew,  was  clioseu  speaker  l)y  aeelamation. 
On  the  following  day,  at  3  p.  m.,  the  (Jovernor-tieneral  ])roceeded 
in  state  to  the  Senate  chamber,  and  delivered  his  opening  speech. 
Its  tone  was  exceedingly  tame  and  cautious,  and  showed  that  the 
Government  was  not  (piite  sure  of  its  position,  and  anxious  to 
a\'oid  contention,  h  ;  oidy  feature  of  importance  was  embodied  ii\ 
the  stateujent,  that  owing  to  certain  re[)re.sentations   made  thereto 
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by  his  ministers,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared,  in  the  following  October,  to  enter  into  a  conference  with 
regard   to    the  extension  and  development  of  trade  between   the 
two  countries  and  other  matters  ;  and  that   it  would,   accordingly, 
be  advisable  to  continue  the  modus  vimiuli,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms   of   the   Washington   Treaty  of   1888.     Tlie  debate  on  the 
address  was  much  longer  than  had  been  usual  in  recent  years,  and 
lasted  for  four  days,  but  was  not  distinguished  for  either  brilliancy 
or  power.     The  Premier,  although  kx)king  as  jaunty  as  ever,    was 
not  by  any  means  as  happy  in  his  hi  iguage  as  he  was  wont    to  be, 
and  the  Opposition  appeared  to  be  more  anxious  to  purge  them- 
selves of  Farrerism,  and  place  themselves  right  with  the  public  on 
the  loyalty  scoi-e,  than  to  assail  the  (Jovernment,  although  a  good 
deal    was    naturally  said  about  springing  the  recent  elections  so 
suddenly  upon  the  country  without  due  cause.      The  address  was 
eventually  agreed  to,   without  any  amendment  having  been  luade 
thereto.     It  was  well-understood  that  Tarte,  who  had  been  return- 
ed to  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Montmorency,  would,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session,   prefer  direct  charges  against  Thomas 
McGreevy,  the  member  for  Quebec  West,  so  the  Opposition  did  not 
feel  much  disposed  to  waste  its  strength  on  minor  matters.     It  was 
confidently  expected,  too,  that  these  charges  would  seriously  affect 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  probably  ruin  him  as  well  as 
the  Government,  and  give  the  by-elections  to  the  Opposition.     The 
crisis  came,  on  the  11th  of  May,  when  Tarte,   seconded  by  Guay, 
another  French-Canadian  member,  moved  a  long  series  of  accusa- 
tions against  McGreevy,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  he  had  used  his 
position   as   a    member   of    Parliament,    and   as    chairman   of  the 
Quebec   Harbour  Commission,   to  obtain  from  the  Public  Works 
Department,  from  1883  to  1890,  information  which  he  used,   with 
the  aid  of  certain  Government  contractors,  for  his  own  advantage, 
thereby  making  a  considerable  amount  of  money,    said  to   amount 
to  $200,000.     Sir  Hector  Langevin  promptly  denied  that  he  had 
ever   communicated   information    of   the    chai'acter  alleged  ;  and 
McGreevy  declared  that  the  charges  made  against  him    were  false 
and  concocted  by  a  political  clique,  and  that  the  letters  produced 
and  said  to  be  his  vvere  forgeries.     But  the  whole  matter,  never- 
theless, was  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and   a  long   and  memorable  enquiry  very  speedily  com- 
menced, the  proceedings  of  which  filled  a  ponderous  Blue  Book  of 
1359  pages.     This   enquiry   developed   a    most  extraordinary  and 
improper  state  of  affliirs  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  large- 
ly  established   the   truth  of   the  charges  against  McGreevy,  and 
plainly  demonstrated,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  if 
Sir  Hector  Langevin  were  not  guiltily  aware  of  the  frauds  and  gross 
irregularities  which  had  been  practised   in  his   department,  which 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  improbable,  he  had,  at  least,  conrlucted 
its  busiiiess  in  such  a  loose,  incompetent,  and  unsatisfactory  way  as 
to  show  his  utter  unfitness  for  his  position.     The  latter  view  of  the 
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caF  wae  ho  dearly  pstabliuhecl,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
portfolio,  and  retire  altogether  from  the  Cabinet.  The  result  of  this  and 
other  similar  enquiries,  during  this  memorable  session,  showed  the  necessity 
of  investigations  of  this  character  being  conducted  in  the  future  by  a  Royal 
Commission  composed  of  judges,  who  would  be  bound  by  proper  rules  of 
evidepce,  and  thus  shut  out  a  mass  of  irrelevant  testimony  of  no  value  to 
the  public,  and  involving  much  needless  expense. 

The  impending  ruin  which  Sir  John  A.  Macdimald  now  saw  hanging  over  the 
head  of  his  first  lieutenant  of  some  thirty  years'  standing  startled  him  greatly, 
and  so  affected  his  nervous  system,  that  rumours  of  his  failing  health  soon 
began  to  circulate.  His  friends  urgud  him  to  seek  rest  and  change  of  air, 
but  he  refused  to  leave  Ottawa  while  the  House  was  in  session,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  dangerous  crisis  which  had  arisen.  The  election  campaign  had  taxed 
his  bodily  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  when  he  came  to  fully  realise  the 
difficulties  that  now  surely  awaited  h'  Cabinet,  a  condition  of  mental  and 
physical  prostration  was  proiluced,  which  speedily  led  to  symptoms  of  the 
most  alarming  character.  On  Friday,  the  5th  of  June,  while  a  motion  was 
pending  which  censured  Sir  Charles  Tupper  for  interfering  in  the  recent 
elections,  although  still  holding  the  office  tif  High  Commissioner,  and  the  House 
resounded  with  the  rierce  political  strife,  which  finally  ended  in  the  narrow 
majority  of  21  for  the  Government,  the  life  of  the  Premier  was  gradually  and 
quietly  drawing  to  a  close  at  Earnscliffe.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  on  the 
night  of  the  6th,  the  career  of  the  most  successful  statesman  of  modern 
times  came  to  a  close.  When  Parliament  re-assembled,  on  the  following 
Monday,  eloquent  eulogies  were  generously  pronounced  by  Jiaurier  and  ethers 
on  the  great  political  leader  who  had  passed  to  his  everlasting  rest,  and  the 
House  adjourned  for  a  week.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  a  grand  public 
funeral.  His  remains  lay  in  state  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  a  night  and  a 
day,  were  gazed  upon,  for  the  last  time,  by  many  thousands  of  people,  and 
were  finally  interred  in  the  family  burying  ground  at  Kingston,  where  old 
friends  and  old  foes  stood  at  his  open  grave  and  bewailed  his  loss.  His 
death  is  too  recent  to  permit  of  anything  like  a  full  and  fair  criticism  of  his 
life  and  character.  His  friends  will  naturally  praise  bin  as  the  embodiment 
of  many  excellent  and  even  noble  personal  (jualities,  of  a  host  of  public  virtues  : 
his  foes  will  decry  him  as  the  possessor  of  seriou.s  persouid  vices,  as  a  political 
sinner  of  the  most  decitled  type—  the  successor  of  Walpole  in  many  ways. — 
The  truth  lies,  however  in  his  case,  as  in  the  caise  usually  of  all  Adam's  sinful 
descendeuts,  midway  between  the  two  extremes.  Ti>  form  anything  like  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  public  life  of  Sir  Joiin  A.  Macdonald,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  tliut  his  environments  should  first  be  carefully  examined,  and  the 
difficulties  which  beset,  and  still  besets,  the  pith  of  the  Canadian  statesman 
fully  considered.  To  govern  at  all  ho  has  cou.st;*itly  to  sooth  or  reconcile 
political  and  social  elements  of  the  most  conilicting  a,:ul  o])posito  character. 
Ho  has  to  deal,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  antag<misms  of  race,  and  to  harness 
up  the  volatile  and  impulsive  French-Canadian,  so  slow  to  learn  the  art  of 
self-control  and  self-government,  with  the  .sober  and  sedate  Anglo-Saxon  who 
learned  that  art  ages  ago,  and  loves  to  live  up  to  it  to  the  letter.  He  has  to 
mollify  undue  Orange  IVotestant  pretension,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  soften 
the    hostile  drumbeat    of  its  12th  of  July  ;   t"  conciliate,   on  the   othc,   the 
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arrogance  of  Itoman  Catholic  ucclesiasticism,  ever  untiringly  seeking  for 
ROiue  special  advuitage  for  itself,  a'll  the  opportunity  to  elevate  its  claims 
to  the  detriment  of  e.ery  other  creed — an  ecelesiasticiam  whose  cardinal 
motto  in  Canad-^  is  dir'nlo  ct  iinjKra.  and  which  to  further  its  purpo-ses  trades  its 
influence  in  turn  with  both  parties,  and  readily  supports  a  Mowat  at  Toronio 
and  an  Abbott  at  Ottjiwa.  Tlien  he  has  to  placate  the  several  provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  reconcile  their  rival  interests,  and  buy  up  their  suppiirb  with 
"  better  terms,"  or  bribe  then  with  yrauts  to  railways  or  other  public 
works  when  nothing  better  can  be  done.  He  has  to  administer  his  govern- 
ment solely  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  particular  party,  always  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  the  loaves  and  fishes,  no  matter  whether  that  party  be 
Conservative  or  Reform.  At  election  times  he  has  to  set  every  influence — 
every  artifice — in  motion  to  win  the  popular  vote,  and  not  bo  too  squeamish 
about  profiting  by  the  corrupt  ct)urses  of  his  supporters,  who  mysteriously 
provide  for  the  cre;ition  of  a  funtl  to  buy  up  the  Keptilo  loose  fish  that  form 
the  tail  end  of  eitlier  party,  and  whose  itching  i)alms  are  always  open  for  a 
bribe.  That  io  the  normal  condition  of  the  whole  (Amadian  electorate  as 
revealed  again  ami  again  by  tha  election  courts,  modified  occasionally,  it  if  true, 
by  periods  of  great  popular  excitemeuu.  when  the  Reptile  clement  is  effectually 
thrust  aside  for  the  time  being.  AH  the  conditiims  we  have  bricflj'  limned, 
formed  the  political  atmosphere  in  which  the  deceased  Premier  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being,  and  in  which  if  he  did  mnch  evil  he  also  did  much 
more  good.  The  Statute  Book  teems  with  admirable  laws  of  his  framing  ; 
the  Parliamentary  Hansard  abounds  with  hia  dear-cut,  woU-r-onceived,  and 
eminently  practical  and  often  eloquent  speeches.  His  was  the  hand  tliat 
largely  accomplished  Confederation,  and  to  his  courage  and  tact  we  owe  tlie 
consolidation  of  the  Dominion  by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  considering  his  adverse  surroundings, 
and  the  Americanised  condition  of  Canadian  i)olitical  life,  he  accomplished  so 
much,  was  able  to  unite  discordant  elements  so  well  He  was  a  born 
leader  of  his  fellows,  and  exercised  amoral  magnetism  which  draw  the  ablest 
men  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  the  Reform  I'arty  as 
well,  to  his  side.  Those  who  did  not  join  him  went  down,  sooner  or  later, 
before  him,  and  he  wore  out  one  leader  of  the  Ojjposition  after  another.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  a  piofessional  politician,  mijins  personal  estate,  that  he 
had  accordingly  to  live  by  his  profession,  and  that  place  and  power  were  to 
him  as  the  breath  of  lii.s  nostrils  ;  })ut  lie  stooil,  nevertheless,  the  foremost 
man  in  the  state  while  Rideau  Hall  saw  six  Governors-General  come  and  de- 
part. They  came  and  went  away  but  ho  remained,  and  the  reigns  of  five 
I'higlish  Prime  Ministers  only  equall'j:t  his  long  tern^  of  office.  In  his  earlier 
days  ho  was  a  rollicking  blade  of  the  old  Canadian  period,  when  whiskey, 
and  horseplay,  and  occasional  fighting  prevailed  at  election  and  other  times 
of  excitement,  and  John  A.  was  there  as  well  as  others  ;  and  his  "  come  on 
boys  and  have  a  drink  "'  has  beei;  heard  manj-  a  time  at  scores  of  bar-rooms. 
In  1S1)4,  while  canvassing  the  Co  mty  of  Leeds  against  Albert  N.  Richards,  of 
Brockviile,  who  had  been  recentl}'  appointed  Solicitor  <  iener.al  in  the  John 
SandHold  Macilonald  Cabinet,  lie  and  jioor  D'Arcy  McCicc,  his  brilliant  and 
latest  cinivort  to  the  Conservative  side,  got  on  a  desperate  spree,  and  shock- 
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ed  the  sense  of  propriety  of  tlie  more  sober  auil  staid  electors.  But  he  won 
the  election  noverthelet's  !  "  And  how  did  you  win  it  ?"  saul  a  friend  to  him 
the  second  morning  afterwards,,  as  he  still  lay  «>n  his  back  in  bed  at  the 
Revere  Houoe,  Brockville,  looking  somewhat  sick  and  sore,  but  not  sorry.  — 
"  Oh  "  said  he,  jauntily,  with  a  slight  dash  of  profanity,  '•  Flichards  bought 
them  all  up  the  first  day,  and  we  bought  them  all  back  again  on  the 
second  ;  and  there, "  said  he,  pointing  to  his  valise,  "  I  have  still  got  two 
thousand  dollars  left  which  wo  did  not  reijuire."*  The  result  of  that  cor- 
ruptly-won election  drove  the  SandJield  Alacdonald  (;al)inet  out  of  power, 
and  put  John  A.  Macdonalds  Cabinet  in  its  jdace,  but  with  a  majority  so 
narrow,  that  the  function.s  of  constitutional  government  virtually  came  to  a 
deadlock.  Then  followed  the  appeal  to  George  Krown  for  the  use  of  his 
joint-authority  scheme  ;  and  the  new  Dominion  presently  sprang  into  exis- 
tence. In  his  later  and  better  years,  after  his  second  marriage.  Sir  .John  A. 
Macdonald,  tlie  chronic  and  not  always  over-refined  joker  and  l)Oit.  viimnt  of 
former  days,  became  the  sedate  statesman,  the  vv'ise  legislator,  the  fast 
friend  of  continued  British  connection,  the  Imperial  Privy  Councillor,  the 
puest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  guest  of  the  Queen.  While  he  would 
take  money  corruptly  for  the  benefit  of  his  party,  ;vs  shovn  by  his  own 
sworn  testimony  in  the  Allan  case,  and  had  no  compunction  to  buy  himself, 
in  that  way,  into  power,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
ever  took  u  cent  corruptly  for  himself  personally  ;  and  had  not  some  of  his 
admirers  created  a  fund  for  his  family,  the  interest  of  which  produced  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year,  he  would  have  died  without  leaving  any  pro- 
per provision  for  his  widow.  So  if  he  had  many  faults  he  had  many  virtues 
also.  Peace  to  his  ashes  I  Canada  assuredly  will  never  see  his  like  again  ! 
Let  him  who  ie  without  sin  amongst  us  cast  the  first  stone  at  his  memory. 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  16th  of  June,  when  it  was  .iinounced  that 
Mr.  Abbott  had  become  Premier.t  Tiie  remainder  of  the  sossion  might  be 
said  to  be  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  consideratio':  of  scandals,  inone  public 
department  or  another.  The  McGreevy  and  Tjaogcvin  developments  s^imulat- 
ed  the  Ref<'  Party  in  a  sharp  search  after  fresh  abuses,  and  it  appeared,  for 
a  time,  as  .  ne  (Jovernmeut  would  be  unaljJe  to  bear  up  under  the  load  of 
odium  which   presently   pressed  upon  its  shouhlers.     Owen  E.   Murphy,  an 

•  On  this  election,  which  lasted  accordirg  to  law.  for  two  days,  the  Roform  Party 
spent  some  seven  thoujiiind  'lollars  and  lo.st  it,  while  the  Ct-ncervativo  Piirty  spent 
eight  thou  liind  and  won  it.  Tho  bribery  was  open  and  iinblii.shinK  on  both  .sides,  and 
IV  protest  Tits  accordinsly  out  of  t'^e  'iu<!.stion  and  v/n.^  never  made.  The  reader  will 
bearinmi'id  that  this  was  it.  1864,  and  that  even  then  bribery  and  CDrriiption  at 
Canndi.an  eloctiop*  was  already  an  old  stoiy.  Tho  truth  is.  that  there  has  been  a. 
grent  impijveinont  in  this  dirc(!ti(>n.  that  tho  olection  courts  have  done  a  vast  .amount 
of  Rood  in  purifying  the  o.vercise  of  tiic  t'rarohise,  and  that  the  countrv  i.s  getting  ...iich 
better  in  this  respect  instead  of  worse, 

t  Tho  now  Premier  wns  born  ui  W22,  at  St.  Andrews.  Quebec,  whom  his  fiithor  M'a,s 
the  Chnrsh  of  England  clorgyinan.  While  still  ii  niereyoi.th  ho  aprdicd  himself  to 
oimmerc.irtl  pursuits,  and  about  1840  bocaino  a  ck'ik  in  tho  store  ofC  .fc  J  McDonjild 
«fe  Co.,  of  (Janiuioque,  who  then  carried  on  on  extensive  business  as  general  inerchar  n, 
liiinbenncn  and  millers,  llo  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  law,  graduated  ,it 
McGill  College,  and  commenced  tho  practice  of  his  profe.-^sion  in  Montreal  in  1847,  and 
speedily  won  a  high  reputation  in  eommorcial  oases.  Connecting  himself  with  tho 
liougo  Party,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  his  native  county,  Argenfeuil,  in  lS')il, 
and  in  1862  became  .Solicitai-(iloneral  in  tho  .Sandtield  Macdonald  Cabinet-  ile 
afterwards  acquired  no  stiiall  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  .\llftn  Scandals.  After 
being  out  of  i>ublic  life  for  several  years  he  again  entered  Pailiainont  in  18S1,  and  was 
finally  translated  to  the  Senate,  and  became  its  leader  on  the  (Jovenunent  .side.  In 
1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio,  and  was  kuiiihted  in  1892. 
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apt  disciple  of  the  Bobs  Tweed  section  of  the  New  York  Tammany  Hall 
School,  who  had  held  public  office  in  that  city,  possessed  himself  thievishly 
of  some  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  people's  money,  anil  tied  to  new  pastures 
in  Canada,  now  rigured  as  the  corrupting  medium  in  the  MoOreovy  scandal 
revelations.  He  had  heen  a  member  <tf  the  Hrm  of  Larkin,  Connolly  &  Co., 
great  public  works'  contractors,  speedily  developed  into  an  expert  briber 
right  and  loft,  and  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  witii  "ways  that  are 
dark."  The  McOreevy  Brothers,  I'homas  and  Robert,  having  bitterly 
quarreled  over  the  plunder,  Murphy  took  sides  with  Robert,  and  primed 
Tarte  with  the  necessary  facts  and  documents  for  an  explosion  He  showed 
himself  to  be  an  accomplished  Judas,  as  well  as  a  scoundrel  otherwise,  and 
finally  to  escape  due  punishment  on  a  conviction  at  Quebec,  for  criminal 
conspiracy,  forfeited  his  bail,  and  tied  back  again  to  his  old  quarters  in  New 
York.  There  was  some  talk  there  of  jjrosccuting  him  for  the  tifty  thousand 
dollar  theft,  but  th.i  Tammany  Hall  i>ublij  attorn(!y  opportunely  dis- 
covered an  extensive  legal  Haw  in  his  favour,  and  dsclared  that  the  facts  in 
the  case  would  not  warrant  a"  indictmen*.  So  Murphy  hHs  been  left  untoucii- 
ed,  and  although,  in  his  case,  the  "  rogues  fell  out,''  honest  people  have  not 
by  any  means  yet  come  to  their  own,  and  it  would  uot  be  at  all  surprising  were 
he  again  to  blossom  into  an  important  New  York  official  of  some  sort — a  city 
police  magistrate,  perhaps,  with  a  salary  (»f  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  ayear. 

The  enquiries  pushed  into  other  dei)artment8,  aside  from  that  of  Public 
Works,  unearthed  the  gnjsse-st  abuse.s.  In  the  Printing  P»ureau,  controlled 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  found  that  its  superintendent,  a  French- 
Canadian  named  Senecal,  had  levied  blackmail,  in  the  most  impudent  man- 
ner, on  type-founders,  i)aper  makers,  and  others,  in  the  shape  of  per  centages, 
to  the  extent  of  some  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  It  was  ascertained  that  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  female  clerks  were  permitted  to  draw  wages  for 
services  never  performed,  and  that  other  irregularities  prevailed.  These 
revelations  led  to  many  dismi.«isals.  The  Government  did  a  good  deal  to  pro- 
vent  abuses  of  this  kind  in  the  future,  and  had  a  bill  pas8e4  during  the 
session  forbidding  the  reception,  on  the  part  of  public  officials,  of  gifts,  or 
rather  bribes,  from  contractors.  As  a  matter  of  course,  its  efforts  to  purify 
the  public  dep.irtments  from  corruption  and  wrong-doing,  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Opposition,  who  denounced  these  proceedings  as  alike 
half-hearted  and  double-<lealing,  and  made  grudgingly  and  of  necessity,  with 
the  view  to  cover  up  other  delinquencies  which  would  not  at  all  bear  the 
light  of  day.  And  tiie  Conservative  Party,  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  other,  felt  sorely  humbled,  while  even  the  very  name  of  Canada  be- 
came synonymous  with  corruption,  and  grew  to  be  a  by-word  and  a  reproach. 
In  England,  the  public  press  was  lost  in  amazement  at  the  gross  nature  of 
the  disclosures.  "Here  in  the  Mother  Country,"  said  the  liOndon  Tunes  oi 
the  16th  Septuniber,  "  tliere  can  be  only  one  feeling,  that  of  deep  regret  for 
the  MTong  done  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  eldest  of  our  daughter  nations,  by 
the  lax  morality  of  lier  politicians.  It  M'ould  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  lecture 
the  Cauadiauy,  as  if  they  were  all  respim.si))le  for  the  practices  which  might 
be  paralleled  in  our  own  Parliament.ary  history,  a  good  deal  later  than  the 
days  even  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.      *      *      *     xhe  most  alarming  feature  iu 
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all  these  storiea  of  corruT>*     '  i'   tl»e  cIobo  ulliaocu  between  fraud  and  party 
organization.     Contraot'/.M  >uipanies  have  to  Becure  the   support  of 

intlueiitial  persons,  whotlier  othci.da  or  their  intimates,  by  contributing  liber- 
ally to  party  fiiiKlH,  and  getting  needy  politicians  out  of  their  chronio 
ditiiculties."  Even  the  newspaijer  press  of  the  United  States,  a  country,  iu 
modern  times,  only  Hnr]>as8ed  by  Russia  for  ntiicinl  peculation  and  knavery, 
turned  up  its  nose  at  atiiictcd  Canada.  <ind  joined  iu  the  general  howl  against 
her.  As  for  the  Ilefuriu  I'arty,  from  its  leader  Laurier  tlownwards,  it  revelled 
in  an  ecstaoy  of  delight  over  its  comparatively  angelic  purity,  and  pointed  the 
finger  of  acorn  at  the  (^ln8ervative  rottenness  and  corruption  that  now  arose 
like  a  foul  plague-spot  over  the  land.  But,  presently,  the  tide  began  to 
turn,  and  as  it  ebbed  out  to  sea  left  uncovered  a  still  blacker,  and,  if  possible, 
viler  state  of  things  on  the  Reform  side.  On  the  20th  of  July,  a  Bill  sent  up 
from  the  Commons,  entitled  "  An  Act  respecting  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs 
Railway,"  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  its  Select  Committee  on  Railways, 
Telegraphs  and  Harbours.  In  connection  with  this  Bill  extraordinary  de- 
velopments were  presently  made,  which  showed  that  the  grants  to  the 
railway  liad  been  manipulated  by  a  hanger-on  of  the  Quebec  Government, 
named  I'acaud,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  a  large  jtart  of  this  sum  had  been  handed  over  to  Merci.ir,  and  to  other 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  for  election  and  even  private  purpjses.  The  Baie 
des  Chaieurs  Railway  was  to  run  from  some  point  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way to  New  Carlisle,  on  Pasi)ebiac  Bay,  and  received  a  total  subsidy  from 
the  Dominion  Parliament  of  $020,000,  of  which  $95,825  still  remained  unpaid 
and  unearned.  On  the  Gth  of  August  the  Senate  made  an  order  for  a  full 
investigation  un<ler  oath  iato  the  matter  of  this  Bill,  and  the  charges  of 
fraud  made  in  connection  therewith  by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  its  final  report  on  the  11th  of  September.*  This  report  showed 
that  an  organised  .system  of  blackmail  existed  iu  connection  with  public 
works  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  that  members  of  its  government  were 
participants  therein.  The  revelations  in  this  case  were  followed  up  by 
others,  and  it  was  shown  that  Pacaud  and  his  fellow  go-betiveens  had  plun- 
dered the  treasury  of  the  Province,  by  varou.i  devices  of  tho  most  impudent 
and  shameless  character,  and  had  systena^.ically  levied  contributions  upon 
public  contractors,  not  only  for  election  but  also  for  personal  purposes.  The 
worst  days  of  Louis  XV.  were  revived  in  .Vew  France,  and  a  new  race  of 
Bigots  and  Cadets  had  again  plundered  the  unfortunate  Ifahitanta. 

As  the  session  proj^^essed.  attention  was  pointedly  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Intercolonial  Rail  /ay  was  still  unable  to  pay  its  working  expenses,  and 
had  to  be  run  at  a  serious  loss.  It  liad  cost  i857,OOO.00O,  and  at  three  per 
cent,  should  pay  $1,710,000,  but  during  the  preceding  year,  in  addition  to 
the  total  loss  of  interest,  the  working  expenses  had  amounted  to  1$653,000 
more  than  the  receipts.  While  the  earnings  of-  that  road  had  only  been  63 
cents  per  mile  for  the  year,  the  (Canadian  Pacific  had  earned  $1,41  per  mile. 
In  September,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  Senate,  a  joint  address,  of 
both  Houses,  to  Her  Majesty  was  concurred  in,  asking  that  Canada  might  be 
relieved  from  the  conditions  of  the  commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  (1882) 

*  For  fuUinibntiation  on  this  and  other  corrupt  matters  the  reader  Ishould  consult 
the  Blue  Books  for  1891. 
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and  tlie  flonnan  Zolverein  (18()5)  in  which  she  had  1>een  included  by  the 
Piihnerstun  (iovorniuent  without  her  knowled;{()  or  con»»:nt.  This  matter 
came  ujt  at  an  oarly  period  of  the  onsuing  year  in  the  Imperial  HouHe  of 
CommoiiH,  which  almoliitely  refused  to  disturb  those  treaties  on  the  ground 
that  tlicy  were  beneKcial  to  Knghmd. 

Wlien  the  figures  of  the  rectuit  Oaiiadian  census  came  to  be  hiid  l>efore 
Parliament,  they  produced  a  feolinjj;  of  mucli  diHappointment.  It  hail  been 
coulidently  expected  tliat  the  population  of  the  Dominion  wouhl  hIkiw  a  satis- 
factory increasf.'  over  the  census  of  18SI,  but  this  expecitation  proved  illusory. 
It  waa  now  stated  to  be  4,829,411,  against  4,324,810  in  1881,  showing  that 
the  increase  was  only  .')04,r)01.  a  nund)er  not  nearly  etpial  to  the  imnjigration 
alone,  and  leaving  no  representation  for  the  natural  birth  additions,  estimat- 
ed to  be  at  least  a  million  souls.  The  Opposition  at  once  laid  this  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  art'airs  at  the  door  of  the  National  I'olicy,  and  declar- 
ed anew  that  it  was  forcin;,'  Canadiiius  to  leave  their  country.  Tn  the 
Maritime  Prfivinces  the  population  might  be  said  to  be  completely  stationary. 
The  population  of  Quebec  now  stood  at  l,488.5Sr,,  an  increase  of  O-.'i.S  per 
cent.  Tlic  population  of  Ontario  stood  at  2,112,989,  an  increase  of  9-()')  per 
cent.  Manitoba  had  now  a  i)opuIatiou  of  154,442,  an  increase  of  148-00 
I>er  cent.,  while  the  population  of  Alberta  was  now  (57, .'554,  an  increase  of 
I(>4-70  per  cunt.  The  per  centage  of  increase,  aa  regarded  the  whole  Domin- 
ion, was  ll.Ofi,  against  17 -U  for  the  decade  ending  in  1881.  This  waa 
undoubtedly  a  poor  result  for  all  our  railway  building  and  all  our  public  ex- 
penditure otherwise,  and  gave  mu(;h  ])oint  to  the  hc/stile  criticism  of  the 
Opposition.  As  the  necessary  result  of  this  state  of  things,  thr  question  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  now  began  to  bo  covertly  talked  about  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Dominictn,  and  even  a  few  public  meetings  were 
held  to  discuss  it.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  Reform  I'artv,  led  by  Mr. 
Mowat,  and  the  Conservative  Party  with  a  few  exceptions,  uiscountonanced 
the  movement,  and  the  feeble  annexation  cry,  which  hail  arisen  in  a  few 
border  localities,  very  so.)n  ))ecame  feebler  still,  and  so  entered  but  a  little 
way  into  the  aiena  of  ]»ractical  (Janadiau  politics.  But  the  hard  times  con- 
ned to  grow  harder  aa  the  year  drew  towards  a  close,  and  real  estate  of  every 
description  shrunk  greatly  in  value,  and  outside  a  few  highly  favoured 
localities  became,  especially  in  the  older  provinces,  almost  iinsiUeable.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  same  state  of  things  now  aftected  many  districts  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  press,  taking  its  cue  from  the  more  pessimistic 
Canadian  newspapers,  triumphantly  pointed  to  their  own  large  per-centage 
of  increase  compared  with  ours,  and  hastened  to  pronounce  the  Dominion  a 
failure.  The  session  was  finally  brought  to  a  close,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
after  an  existence  of  five  months.  As  one  result  of  the  McGreevy  and  other 
scandals,  an  additional  indemnity  of  §500  was  granted  to  each  member,  and 
there  was  a  large  extra  outlay  for  Hlue  Books,  the  production  of  which 
heavily  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  Printing  Bureau.  But  the  additional  ex- 
penditure was  money  put  to  good  account,  and  cannot  fail  to  result  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  in  the  prevention  of  future  corruption.  The 
professional  politician  has  lieen  taught  the  lesson  thai  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  even  if  he  has  no  true  feeling  oi  amor  patri(x,  and  is  forgetful  of  the 
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fact  that  he  in  making'  history  to  his  own  diHcrt'dit,  iiinl  that  every  wroiiy* 
<loiii^',  how»;ver  si'tiotly  ivii<l  Hkiifully  it  iiiav  *  •  covercil  ii|),  is  sure  to  leak 
out,  Hooiutr  or  later,  aiul  piovo  its  owapuniKhinont.  Hut  it  willtlo  luoro  !  It 
will  put  the  profe«hioiial  politician  on  his  good  l>«haviitiir  t"<)r  thu  fiit\irt\  and 
prevent  him  from  licinj,'  as  roH<ly,  as  has  lieun  his  wont,  to  maj)ipii!ate  the 
puhlic  exclitt|ner  in  his  own  behalf.  It  will  also  runder  the  puoplo  more 
watoliful  of  their  ruprcHontativen.  .And  thus  good  in  many  Mays  cannot  fail 
to  result  from  the  dihgraci-  and  evil  which  have  «o  recently  hefallen  thia 
country.  It  in  to  he  hoped,  also,  that  the  people,  will  now  open  their 
eyes  more  fully  to  the  dang'jrous  preoipieo  on  which  tliey  ataml,  to  the 
great  neee.siity  of  purer  and  hotter  political  methods,  not  only  as  reganls  their 
Parliamentary  rej>ro  entatives,  but  alsfi  as  regards  themselves  ;  for  if  they, 
as  the  very  fountaii'  source  of  all  government.  Ixjcome  impure,  the  stream 
of  public  life  that  Hows  from  them  must  necessarily  be  of  thu  same  character. 
"Righteousness  e.Kalteth  a  nation, "  hut  rottenness  and  corruption  can  only 
end,  sooner  or  later,  in  national  destruction.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  national  sins  bring  down  natioual  punishments,  just  as  surely  now  as 
at  any  former  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Meanwhile,  a  breathing  space  had  been  given  to  the  sorely  wounded,  and 
scandal-smitten  Conservative  Party,  as  regarded  Dominiim  affairs,  and  public 
attention  presently  became  concentrated  on  the  doings  and  sayings  in  the 
ancient  Province  of  Quebec.  Premier  Mercier  had  gone  to  Euro|»e,  in  the 
earlier  pai  u  of  the  summer,  to  procure  a  public  loan  of  ten  million  dollars,  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the  H'ating  debt  of  the  Province,  and  meet 
other  obligations  arising  from  his  extravagant  and  reckless  administration.  — 
During  his  six  years'  term  of  office,  the  provincial  debt  had  risen  frora 
$2-2,000,000  to  $35,000,000,  the  revenue  had  become  wholly  unequal  to  meet 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  the  yearly  deficit  had  assumed  a  chronic  form 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  !iut  Knglish  cai)itali8ts  did  not  favour  giving  hira 
a  loan,  and  he  crossed  to  Francv  where,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  bo 
borrowed  four  million  dollars  at  an  unusually  high  rate  of  interest  for  Cana- 
dian securities.  'I'his  sum  would  not  oven  metst  the  floating  debt  of  the 
Province,  which  amounted  to  $(5, 432,0.33,  and  a  grave  financial  difficulty  had 
now  to  be  encountered.  But  if  his  success,  in  the  borrowing  line,  had  not  been 
very  brilliant,  he  fully  succeeded  in  covering  himself  with  glory  otherwise.  The 
admiration  of  the  astute  Jesuit  (Jrder  for  their  faithful  advocate  still  continu- 
ed unabated,  gave  him  a  ready  passi)ort  to  high  ecclesiastical  favour,  and 
its  great  influence  was  exercised  so  eflFectually  at  Kome  on  his  behalf,  that 
the  Pope  created  him  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  affectionately 
blessed  him  as  a  true  scm  of  mother-church.  Tiie  same  influence  followed 
him  wherever  he  went  in  France,  and  surr 'unded  him  with  such  a  halo  of 
exalted  consideration,  that  bishops  and  priests  bent  down  before  the  great 
churchman  from  over  th  sea,  and  held  special  religious  services  in  his  honour. 
And  he  presently  retui  led  to  Canada,  brilliant  with  the  reflected  glories  of 
the  Papal  C-ourt,  and  in  the  full  odour  of  especial  sanctity.  In  imitation  of 
the  great  nobles  of  the  Medifcval  period  he  was  permitted  to  have  a  private 
chapel  of  his  own  at  his  country  seat  (for  he  had  now  both  country  and  city 
residences) ;  and  the  simple  and  confiding  Habitants  bent  down  lowly  to  the 
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great  man,  whenever  he  made  his  appearance  before  their  admiring  eyes. 
But  not  content  with  ruling  the  people,  he  now  aspired  to  rnie  the  Church, 
and,  with  the  Jesuits  still  at  hia  back,  aabumed  the  right,  tlirough  his  direct 
recognition  at  Rome,  to  coerce  the  Bishops  into  giving  him  their  support- 
Monseigneur  i  angevin,  of  Rimouski,  reproved  one  of  his  cures  for  taking  an 
active  part  in  favoui  of  a  Mercier  candidate,  was  reported  to  Rome  for  so 
doing,  and  through  Jesuit  intrigue  had  been  deprived  of  the  active  govern- 
ment of  his  see.  Bishop  Lafleche,  of  Three  Rivers,  also  incurred  the  L'ount's 
displeasure  for  not  giving  him  full  supjwrt,  and  was  duly  reported  to  the 
Vatican,  whence  a  special  agent  was  despatched  to  Canada  to  ourjuire  into 
that  and  other  kindred  difficulties.  Even  while  still  in  contiict  with  several 
members  of  the  Hierarchy,  Papal  blessings  and  honours  continued  to  fall 
i-hif.kly  on  the  almost  saintly  head  of  Mercier.  He  returned  from  his  Euro- 
pean tour  in  July,  and  was  received  by  a  great  public  demonstration  in 
Montreal  ,  and  although  rumours  now  began  to  float  thickly  in  the  air,  that 
there  was  much  underhand  wrong-doing  iu  connection  with  his  Govermnent, 
and  that  from  being  very  poor  he  had  suddenly  become  suspiciously  rich, 
and  very  expensive  in  his  habits  as  well,  his  public  standing  still  remained 
good,  while  his  audacity  of  demeanour  was  as  superb  as  at  any  former  period. 
But,  by-and-by,  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  Railway  enquiry  came  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  startling  revelations  which  followed  led  to  an  adverse  train 
of  circumstance8,a«negarded  the  Count,  that  tenuinated  most  disastrously  for 
h"  n.  It  was  presently  succeeded  by  the  issue  of  a  commission,  by  '^jieutenant- 
Governor  Angers,  to  Judge  Jette  and  two  others,  to  enquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  railway  matter.  The  commissioners  did 
not  exactly  agree  if  tlieir  report.  They  all  found  that  the  public  exchequer 
hati  been  plund'.red  of  a  large  sum,  but  Jette  considered  that  Mercier  knew 
nothing  of  Pacaud's  impecunious  transactions,  while  his  two  confreres  were 
claariy  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Premier  and  several  of  his  colleagues  had  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  their  character.  The  sudden  illness  of  .Tette  delayed  his 
litinority  report,  but  before  its  reception  Angers  decided  to  act  on  the 
a5aj»>rity  report,  .and  dismissed  the  Mercier  Cabinet,  although  if  imd  at  its 
back  a  large  support  in  the  Legislature.  A  new  administration  was  prompt- 
ly formed,  with  the  same  De  Boucherville,  whom  Letellier  had  at  one  time 
so  summarily  dismissed  without  due  cause,  at  its  hea<l.  It  advised  a 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  and  the  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  election,  to  be  held  on  the 
8th  of  the  following  month  of  March.  The  last  provincial  Parliament  had 
ended  on  the  30th  of  December  1 890,  and  there  being  thus  no  session  within 
the  year  prescribed  by  the  British  .No'th  America  Act,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  Lieutenant-Governor  having  violated  the  constitution. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  revelations  that  had  been  made,  he 
deemed  it  the  better  way  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  people  as  being 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  He  accordingly  declined  to  pi:t  the 
country  to  tho  expense  of  summoning  a  Parliament  to  meet,  which  would  be 
sure  to  support  Mercier,  and  whose  action  must,  accordingly,  lead  to  fresh  and 
perhaps  dangerous  en<b*trrasamt;:ts.  His  policy,  it  is  true,  was  equally  as 
unconstitutional  as  that  of  Letellier  in  1878,  but  with  the  difference  that  he 
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had  much  clearer  and  stronger  grounds  for  the  procedure.  The  buddea 
dismisual  of  the  Mercier  Cabinet  caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the 
Dominion,  and  led,  jn  the  17th  of  December,  to  a  long  and  very  coarsely 
abusive  letter  from  the  late  Premier  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  by 
no  means  helped  liis  cause.  And  the  old  year  went  out  darkly  and  gloomily 
on  the  eldest  Province  of  the  Dominion,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  predicate 
the  final  result  of  the  crisis  that  had  arisen. 

The  hurried  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  Mercier  Cabinet  had  to 
vacate  their  posts,  caused  them  to  leave  a  number  of  very  compromising 
documents  behind  them,  which  revealed  a  most  astounding  system  of  publio 
plunder,  such  as  no  one  could  ever  dream  of  existing  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.  These  were  promptly  gathered  up  by  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  led,  on  the  I5th  of  .January,  to  the  issue  of  a  fresh  1892. 
commission  of  enquiry.  Its  proceedings  speedily  developed  the  most 
impudent  pilfering  of  the  public  exchequer,  by  one  device  or  another,  which 
had  ever  been  known  in  modern  times  in  this  or  indeed  any  other  constitu- 
tionally governed  country,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  Boss  Tweed  robberies  in 
New  York,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  were  traced  directly  to  Mercier  and 
other  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  to  the  notorious  Pacaud,  the  prime  agent 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  These  exposures  and  the  canvass  for  the  approach* 
ing  general  elections  went  hand-in- hand,  and  the  excitement  became  very 
great.  "  By  race  cries,"  said  the  Daihf  Wttnesn,  of  Montreal,  "  Mercier  came 
into  power,  and  by  means  of  liribes  to  religious  bodies  he  confirmed  himself 
'  in  power.  In  order  to  strengthen  liia  position  he  sought  to  clothe  and  adorn 
himself  with  the  robes  of  approval  and  praise  of  tho  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  thus  confirming  and  increasing  the  influence  of  that  church 
over  the  electors)  in  things  political.  If  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
Church  has  suffered  as  it  never  sufl'ered  l>efore  in  Quebec,  by  the  swift  and 
sudden  downfall  of  one  whom  they  brvve  praised  and  honoured  and  upheld 
above  all  others,  while  all  the  time  he  was  v.illowing  in  a  &!ime-pil  of  dis- 
grace and  dishonour,  it  is  by  Mercier's  fault  not  by  his  intention."  "The 
injury  you  have  wrought "  eloquently  said  that  Nestor  of  Reform  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  Robert  Sellar,  "does  not  end  with  the  injury  you  have 
inflicted  on  your  race  and  chuioh.  You  have  brought  such  disgrace  upon  the 
Liberal  Party  that  it  staggers  iiiuler  the  load  of  shame  you  have  heaped  upotl 
it.  You  have  piled  debt  upon  this  poor  province  that  is  going  to  levy 
tribute  on  the  labour  of  its  farmers  for  years  to  come  ;  debt  incurred  in  the 
name  of  public  improvements,  but  which,  in  reality,  was  created  that  your 
followers  might  be  enriched.  You  have  sown  the  seeds  cf  Jistrast  between 
the  two  nationalities,  and  did  your  beat  to  teach  the  French  to  look  upon 
the  English  as  their  enemies.  You  have  aroused  prejudices  and  awakened 
aspirations  whose  realisation  would  cause  the  disruption  of  tin  confederation. 
Worst  of  all,  you  have  lowered  the  standard  of  public  morality,  created  a 
class  who  make  politics  a  trade,  and  regard  the  public  revenues  as  their 
means  of  becoming  rich,  and  so  debauched  the  public  conscience  that  honest 
government  in  future  is  rather  hoped  for  than  expected.  Not  until  you  got 
into  power  did  anyone  dare  to  say  that  this  province  is  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment.    The  fa^r  name  of  Quebec  you  have  besmeared  in  the  mire  of  cormp* 
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tion,  and  hroaght  disgrace  upon  a  frugal  and  wdl-mftaning  people."  At  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Clnb  NatioLal  of  Montreal,  held  on  thf^  12th  of  the  following 
February,  Mercier  defined  his  existing  position.  He  bitterly  denounced  the 
great  Protostaut  English  papers  of  Montreal — the  Witness,  the  Star,  the 
Oazfiite — f(»r  waging  a  fierce  guerilla  war  against  him,  and  declared  that  the 
three  great  Protestant  papers  of  Toronto — the  Olohe,  the  I'Jmpire.,  the  Mail— 
were  doing  the  same.  " CircMunstauces  have  made  rae,"  he  said,  "the 
standard-bearer  of  ray  nationality,  and  [  have  still  the  courage  to  defend  our 
flag,  and  the  force  to  make  tliem  resjiect  it.  The  dream  of  Durham  will 
never  be  realised  ;  never  will  the  Krenuh  race  and  the  French  flag  disappear 
from  this  Province  *  *  *  The  people  will  set  aside  the  judgment  of  Angers, 
and  on  the  8th  of  March  I  will  return  to  Montreal  in  triumph,  hailed  again 
by  my  compatriots  and  by  the  friends  of  my  party.  I  will  then  drive  the 
tyrant  from  Spencerwood,  and  will  resume  my  place  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  sustained  by  a  strong  majoiity.  Then  indeed  will  I  be  revenged !" 
These  were  brave  words,  and  told  so  confidently  of  approaching  success,  that 
many  persons  believed  his  success  to  be  still  possible,  and  doubted  of  his 
overthrow.  But  as  the  t  atal  8th  of  March  drew  near,  there  were  various 
premonitory  signs  of  the  ruin  that  now  surely  awaited  him.  The  labours  of 
the  commission  continually  accumulated  evidence  against  him  of  numerous 
disreputable  acts,  and  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  so  eonviiicing  as  left  no  room 
for  cavil  or  denial.  One  after  another  of  his  former  friends  and  supporters  now 
deserted  his  standard,  and  several  of  them  publicly  denounced  him  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  further  confidence.  Even  his  Jesuit  friends,  finding 
what  a  terriole  mistake  th(•^  had  made  in  supporting  him  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  seeing  how  utterly  they  had  compromised  themselves,  deserted 
him  also,  and  silently  stole  away  from  hin  support  like  rats  from  a  sinking 
ship.  The  Bishops  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  prospective  fall  of  their  Jesuitly 
supported  master,  and  remained,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  discreetly 
silent.  But  several  of  the  Parish  priests,  of  the  (rallican  school,  rejoiced 
over  the  disv.  omfiture  which  had  befallen  their  ancient  foes — the  disciples  of 
Loyola,  and  urged  their  flocks,  with  good  success,  to  vote  against  Mercier. 
So  the  Papal  Count,  and  the  devout  son  of  the  Church,  was  left  to  battle 
almost  single-handed  with  his  fate.  The  Jesuits  had  sowed  the  wind  in 
taking  such  a  man  by  the  hand,  and  they  wore  now  reaping  the  whirlwind 
in  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought  upon  them,  and  for  which  the  $400, OCO, 
they  had  extracted  through  him  from  the  sorely  burdened  Province,  were 
scarcely  a  snlticient  compensation.  It  was  always  their  role  to  attempt  at 
more  than  they  could  acofmiplish — to  grasp  at  more  than  they  could  hold, 
and  history  was  merely  repeating  itself  in  tlieir  case.  Owing  to  this  condi- 
tion of  nffai'-i,  the  clerical  hand  was  very  slightly  felt  in  the  elections,  and 
the  people,  left  to  themselves  pretty  much,  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  It  w.ns  a  Waterloo  i)f  the  worst  kind  for  Mercier.  So  badly  was  he 
beaten,  that  only  fourteen  of  his  friends  were  returned,  and  the  National 
Party,  recently  so  .stroug  and  so  formidable,  had  been  suddenly  dashed  to 
the  earth.  The  Bleus,  who  had  been  under  the  ])olitical  harrow  so  badly  for 
the  preceding  six  years  or  so,  naturally  rejoiced  over  their  victory,  although 
it  WJW  iu  reality  a  victory  for  honest  public  opinion  and  not  for  party.     It 
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gave  Ijieutenant-Governor  Angers  a  direct  absolution  from  the  ballot  box  for 
his  unconstitutional  conduct,  and  the  })eoplc  emphaticaily  declared  that,  in 
his  case,  the  end  sought  to  be  achieved  had  justified  the  means.  Such  a 
crisis,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  unconstitutional  revolution,  could  never 
have  arisen  in  an  English-speaking  province  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever  take  place  in  the  Dominion  again.  The  French- 
Canadian  element,  always  such  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  sober  constitutional 
government  in  this  country,  has  been  at  tno  bottom  of  all  the  great  abuses 
which  have  arisen  in  administrative  affairs  since  the  advent  of  the  Dominion, 
"lb  was  a  French-Canadian,  Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  that  made  the  corrupt 
bargain  with  Al'an  ;  the  McCJreevy  and  other  kindred  enquiries  developed 
the  fact,  that  the  grossest  abuses  prevailed  in  the  public  departn.^>nts  at 
Ottawa,  which  had  French-Canadians  at  their  heads  ;  Freneh-(vanadian8  have 
never  been  plundered  with  more  audacity  than  by  their  own  countrymen, 
Pacaud  and  Mercier  ;  anil  the  Kiel  rebellion,  which  cost  the  Dominion  millions 
of  dollars,  and  many  valuable  lives,  was  a  French-Canadian  one.  The  latest 
developments',  in  this  direction,  are  the  direct  charges  of  corruption,  made 
by  Mr.  Edgar,  in  the  House  of  Commvonn,  against  a  French-Canadian 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  Sir  A.  P.  Carron,  and  the  damaging  refusal 
of  the  majority  to  permit  of  their  proper  investigation.  In  these  and 
other  kindred  facts  lie  a  grave  difScuUy  for  the  future  of  the  Dominion, 
which  time  alone  can  solve  ;  and  the  c^uestion,  whether  it  is  possible  for 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gallic  communities  to  grow  and  prosper  together  ?  still  re- 
mains unanswered,  despite  the  experience  of  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

In  these  Volumes  the  people  of  Canada  are  presented  with  the  results  of 
over  two  years'  steady  work,  in  the  shape  of  revision  and  ot-i':;inal  composi- 
tion.  The  author's  chief  aim  has  been  to  frame  his  narrative  in  such  a  clear, 
concise,  and  simple  manner,  as  will  enable  his  readers  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  full  story  of  Canadian  History,  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  country  down  to  the  current  year,  without  much  weariness  of  the 
spirit  or  the  flesh.  He  designed  to  add  a  chapter  on  the  existing  commercial 
and  political  condition  of  the  Dominion,  based  on  facta  which  presented 
themselves  strongly  to  hia  notice  as  the  second  volume  of  this  work  gradually 
gtew  under  his  hands,  and  on  much  valuable  statistical  information  courte- 
ously sapplied  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but,  having  already 
exceeded  his  alloted  space,  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  Refo  e  he  finally  lays  down 
his  pen,  however,  he  would  briefly  point  out,  that  the  existing  depression  in 
Canada,  while  arising  from  various  causes,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gance alike  of  Government  and  People,  and  the  reckless  waste  of  the  general 
resources  of  the  nation,  public  and  private,  en  non-productive  enterprises 
and  personal  luxury.  For  the  past  fifty-one  years,  the  people  of  Canada 
have  expended  a  vast  amount  in  excess  of  their  legitimate  income,  had  to 
borrow  largely  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of 
their  unwise  courses,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  interest  account ;  and  the  evil 
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day,  In  which  farther  borrowing  can  afford  no  sepsible  relief,  and  will  only 
make  matters  wqiMe  instead  of  bp*^ter,  has  now  assuredly  settled  down  upon 
them.  From  the  Union^in  1840,  to  Dominion  Day,  the  Imports  into  Canada 
exceeded  the  Exports  to  the  extent  of  $174,970,924  ;  and  from  1867  to  June 
30th,  1891,  we  bought  more  than  we  sold  by  $491,053,774.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  that  in  the  fifty-one  years  spcceeding  the  Union  our  Expenditure  ex- 
ceeded our  Income  by  the  vast  sum  of  $666,029,698,  and  on  at  least  a  moiety 
of  which  interest  still  continues  to  be  paid.  The  deficiency  in  our  resources, 
caused  by  the  Balance  of  Trade  being  almost  constantly  against  us  annual- 
ly, had.  to  be  made  good  by  borrowed  money,  or  by  the  permanent  capital 
brought  into  the  country  by  settlers  and  others,  which  could  caly  be 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  amount.  While  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income — of  imports  over  exports — must  be  fairly  charged  to  the  debit  account 
of  the  people,  themselves,  the  inflation  produced  by  the  lavish  outlay  of 
borrowed  capital,  stimulated  the  Dominion  and  local  Governments,  and  city 
and  town  municipalities,  to  recklessly  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  On 
the  80th  of  June,  1891,  the  public  debt  of  the  Dominion  amounted  to 
$237,809,030,  much  of  which  has  been  spent  in  non-productive  enterprises, 
which  produce  no  return  to  the  tax  payer  for  his  annual  interent  payments. 
The  Provincial  Governments,  especially  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  have  also 
been  wasteful  in  their  expenditure  ;  and  numerous  municipalities  have  fol- 
lowed their  evil  example.  In  this  way  the  benefits  which  arise  from  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  being  neutralised,  the  springs  of  its 
prosperity  weakened  by  premature  exhaustion,  and  a  severe  adverse  artificial 
pressure  on  daily  existence  produced,  to  escape  from  which  people  fly  their 
country  in  dismay.  Unless  a  nevr  leaf  is  turned  over,  and  a  great  change  for 
the  better  takes  place  very  soon,  the  Dominion,  like  all  its  constitutional 
predecessors  in  Canada,  will  have  presently  worn  itself  out  by  its  own 
friction — by  causee  originating  within  itself — and  another  of  these  necessary 
revolution^,  which  have  arisen  every  few  decades  in  this  country,  will  be 
forced  upon  us  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  new  crisis  which  is 
already  appearing  above  our  national  horizon.  The  Constitution  of  1791  was 
no  longer  workable  in  1840,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Union  Act 
ceased  to  be  of  value  twenty-seven  years  after  it  had  been  passed  ;  and  the 
Dominion  arose  as  the  only  cure  for  complete  Deadlock.  In  twenty-five 
years  more,  a  state  of  things  has  arisen,  as  regards  the  Dominion,  which 
apparently  indicates  that  the  British  North  America  Act  has  also  nearly 
performed  its  mission,  and  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  grave  crisis 
which  can  only  be  obviated  by  a  fresh  revolution.  What  the  character  of 
that  revolution  may  be  the  author  does  not  undertake  to  predicate,  and, 
with  the  clear  light  that  he  has  thrown  upon  the  past,  leaves  his  readers  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  the  future  for  themselves.  There  are,  unquestion- 
ably, dangerous  breakers  and  a  iee  shore  ahead.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Government  and  People  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  safely  win 
the  calm  sea  beyond. 

THE  END  OF  VOLUME  U. 
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Abbott,  John  J.  C,  his  share  in  the  Pacific  Railway  .'Scandal,  ii.  383  ;  enters 
the  Cabinet  in  18S7  without  portfolio,  'Sti ;  becomes  Premier,  507. 

Abenaqiiis  Indians  liold  the  mountain  passes  towards^  Quebec,  i.  108 ;  their 
war  with  New  England,  110  ;  they  make  peace,  111. 

Abercromby,  Lord,  defeated  by  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga,  i.  164. 

Abraham,  Plains  of,  battle  of,  i.  191 . 

Acadia  first  settled,  i.  24  ;  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  121  ;  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  Acadians,  123  ;  they  attack  the  English  settlers,  141 ;  expatriated  by 
force,  143. 

Ailleboust,  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1647i  i.  2S  ;  canses  war  mth  the  Iroqnoia — 
the  massacre  of  Sillery,  29  ;  retires  from  office,  31. 

Allan,  Sir  Hugh,  gets  the  contract  for  C.  P.  R.  Railw>>y,  ii,  377  ;  the  scandal, 
378  ;  his  bribes,  380  ;  his  sin  finds  him  out,  385. 

Amherat,  General,  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  Pitt,  i.  170 ;  captures 
Louisburg,  162 ;  his  advance  against  Canada,  178. 

Annapolis,  capture  of  by  Nicholson,  i.  101. 

Andre,  Father,  his  opinion  of  Riel,  ii.  447  ;  becomes  his  spiritual  adviaer 
before  execution,  477.  / 

Arnold,  Benedict,  besieges  Quebec  in  1775,  i.  256. 

Argenson,  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1661,  i.  43  ;  demands  help  against  the  Iro- 
quois, 40  ;  demands  his  recall,  43. 

Archibald,  Lieut. -Gov.,  timid  conduct  in  Manitoba,  ii.  .369. 

Arthur,  Sir  George,  becomes  Lieut. -Gov.  of  U.  C,  ii.  146  ;  his  civil  policy. 


156  ;  leaves  Canada.  172. 


Ashburtou  Treaty  and  loss  to  Canada,  ii.  181. 

Aubrey,  de,  defeated  at  Niagara  l)y  Johngon,  i.  175. 

Avaugour,  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1661,  i.  43  ;  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits,  44  ; 

resigns,  45. 
Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  becomes  Gov. -Gen.  in  1841  ;  ii.  177  ;  his  journey  out,  179  ; 

leans  to  the  Reform  Party  and  is  bitterly  attacked,  185  ;  his  death,  186. 
Baldwin,    Robert,  first  elected  to  Parliament   in  1829,  li.  5  ;  second   time, 

207  ;  resigns  office,  223  ;  is  defeated  at  the  polls  in  1851  and  retires  from 

public  lite,  224  ;  his  death,  254. 
Baltimore,  battle  of  in  1814,  i.  3il0. 
Bank  of  Montreal  established  in  1817,  i.  404. 
Barclay,  Captain,  defeated  on  Lnke  Erie,  i.  .362. 
Battleiord,  siege  of  by  Poundinaker,  ii.  554. 
Batoche,  investment  of  and  final  capture,  ii.  465-7. 
Beauharnois,  Marquis  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1726,  i.  Ill  ;  his  vigorous  policy, 

112  ;  has  a  long  peaoe,  113  ;  corruption  of  the  people,  115  ;  his  recall,  118. 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  the  first  Napoleon,  i .  .324. 
Bidwell,  Barnabas,  expelled  from  U.  C.  Assembly,  i.  451. 
Bidwell,  Marshall  Spring,  opposed  by   P'amily  Compact,    i.    453,  is  elected, 

455  ;  his  letters  seized  in  post  office,  ii,   135  ;  is  forced  into  exile  by  Head, 

135. 
Bigot,  Intendant,  rubs  the  king  and  the  people,  i.  138. 
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Blake,  Hon.  Edward,  becomes  premier  of  Ontario,  ii,  370  ;  enters  Dominion 
Parliament,  (see  note)  322  ;  enters  the  Mackenzie  Cabinet,  386  ;  resigns, 
387  ;  condemns  Mackenzie's  railway  policy,  392  ;  becomes  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. 392  ;  resigns  and  l)ecomes  President  of  Privy  Council,  396  ;  resigns 
again,  400  ;  his  failure  to  succeed,  406  ;  becomes  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
414 ;  loses  faith  in  free-trade,  419 ;  fishes  for  the  Irish  U.  C  vote,  426 ; 
votes  for  Landry's  Kiel  motion,  481  ;  fails  as  an  Opposition  leader  and 
resigns,  487-8. 
Bouquet,  Colonel,  wins  a  groat  victory  at  Bushy  Run,  i.  237  ;  advances  into 

the  Ohio  country,  241  ;  his  death  at  Pensacol-^i,  242. 
Braddock,  (leneral,  is  defeated,  i.  139  ;  his  retreat  and  death,  140. 
Brant,  Joseph,  moves  with  thv.  Mohawks  into  Canada,  i.  264. 
Bradstreet,  Colonel,  relieves  Oswego,  i.  155  ;  captures  Fort  Frontenac,  168  ; 

receives  the  submission  of  the  western  tribes,  240. 
British  Columbia  enters  the  Dominion  in  1871,  ii.  368. 
Brock,  General,  is  commandant  at  Quebec,  i.  286  ;  l«icomes  Gov.  of  IJ.  C. 

320 ;  captures  Detroit,  327  ;  is  killed  at  Queenstou  Heights,  340. 
Brown,  George,  elected  for  Lambton  in  1854,  ii.  231  ;  his  history,  240  ;  feud 
with  John  A.  Macdonald,  244  ;  elected  for  Toronto,  246  ;  becomes  Premier, 
251  ;  resigns,  252  ;  his  joint  authority  scheme,  256  ;  agrees  to  Confederation, 
275  ;  enters  the  Cabinet,    277  ;  resigns,   284  ;  dangerously  wounded  by 
Bennett,  414  ;  his  death  and  character,  415. 
Burgoyne,  General,  arrives  in  Canada,  i.  259  ;  surrenders  at  Saratoga,  260. 
Butler,  Colonel  of  Butler's  Rangers,  settles  at  Niagara,  i.  296, 
BuUer,  Charles,  prepares  Lord  Durham's  Report,  li.  78. 
By,  Lieut. -Col.,  commences  the  survey  of  the  Rideau  Canal  in  1819,  i.  140. 
Cabot,  John,  sails  from  Bristol  in  1497  and  discovers  the  St.  Lawrence,  i.  2. 
Cadet,  Joseph,  assist/S  Bigot  to  plunder  the  habitants,  i.  138. 
Caens,  de,  sail  for  Canada,  i.  18  ;  pursue  a  high-handed  course,  19. 
Callieres,  de,  his  plans  for  the  capture  of  New  York,  becomes  Gov.  1699,  i. 

96  ;  makes  peace  with  the  Iroc^uois,  97  ;  founds  Detroit  and  dies,  98. 
Calvet  impnsoned  by  Haldimand,  i-  263, 

Canada  discovered  by  Cartier,  i.  3  ;  its  condition  in  1733, 113  ;  its  sad  state  in 
1759,  173  ;  its  final  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  205  ;  its  condition  during 
the  French  period,  210 ;  its  constitutions  of  1891,  270  ;  its  state  of  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  395  ;  causes  leading  to  L.  C.  rebellion,  ii.  48  ; 
union  of  the  two  Canadas,  164  ;  Confederation  accomplished,  294  ;  the 
Dominion,  296. 
Canada  Temperance  Act  passed  in  1878,  ii.  402  ;  extended  over  Ontario,  436  ; 

its  losses,  493.  , 
Carignan,  Regiment  of,  comes  to  Canada  with  Courcelles,  i.  53. 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  appointed  Gov.  in  1768,  i.  246  ;  introduces  tlio  French  civil 
law,  247  ;  defends  Quebec  against  the  Americans,  256  ;  demands  his  recall, 
260  ;  created  Lord  Dorchester  and  reappointed  Gov.,  269  ;  closes  the  first 
Parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  275  ;  dies  in  1808,  275. 
Cartier,  Sir  George  E.,  becomes  Premier,  ii.  253  ;  is  defeated  and  resigns, 
265  ;   becomes  Minister  of  Militia,    295  ;  defeated  in  Montreal,  374  ;  his 
share  in  the  Pacific  Railway  Scandal,  380  ;  his  death  in  London,  382. 
Cartwright,  Richard,  an  U.  E.  Loyalist  comes  to  Canada,  his  character,  i.  443. 
Cartwright,  Sir  Richard,    on   Commercial    Bank   failure,  ii.    318  ;   becomes 
Finance  Minister,  388  ;  his  bad  financial  policy,  424  ;  votes  against  Landry's 
Riel  motion,  482  ;  his  motion  as  to  natural  products  Exchange  witii  U.  S., 
489  ;  election  charges,  ,501. 
Caroline,  steamer,  arrives  at  Navy  Island,  ii.  139  ;  burned  by  Captain  Drev/, 

140. 
Cathcart,  Earl  of,  becomes  Gov. -Gen.  in  1845.  ii.  196;  his  retirement,  2C1.. 
Cauchon,  J.  E.,  his  corrupt  conduct,  ii.  376. 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Canailaat,   1877,  ii.  305. 

Champlain,  Samuel,  sails  for  Canada  in  1603,  i.  9  ;  foumls  Quebec,  10  ;  attacks 
the  Iroquois  at  Lake  George,  12  ;  iiscends  the  Ottawa  River,  15  ;  at  Lake 
St.  Clair,  17  ;  Quebec  in  1U25  ;  21  ;  his  death,  24. 
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Charlottetown,  confederation  confercnro  at,  ii.  279. 

Che8ai>eake  captured  by  Captain  Broke  in  the  Shannon,  i.  372. 

Cbauvin  sails  for  Todousac,  his  death,  i.  9. 

Chauncey,  Commodore,  on  Lake  Ontarir),  i.  394. 

Christie,  Robert,  author  of  the  History  of  Lower  Canada,  expelled  from  the 

Assembly,  ii.  25. 
Chateauguay,  Americans  defeated  at,  by  De  Salaberry,  i.  3G6. 
Charlevoix  visits  Canada,  i.  100. 
Chippewa,  Battle  of,  British  defeated,  i.  38G. 
Chrysler's  Farm,  Battle  of,  Americcins  defeated,  i.  365. 
Clear  Grit  Party,  its  name,  ii.  218  ;  and  its  f)rigin,  224. 
Clergy  Reserves,  first  agitation  against,  i.  427  ;  finally  secularist^d,  ii.  234. 
Collx)rne,  Sir  John,  ajipointed  Lieut. -Gov.  of  U.  C,  ii.  1  :  fails  int-^'Jio  lands 

of  the  Family  Compact,  2  ;  his   recall,    19  ;   i«  appointed  comtnaudtsr-in- 

chief,  04  ;  victory  at  St.  Eustache,  72  ;  becomes  Lieut. -Gov.  of  L.  C,  8u  ; 

8uppres8C8  the  second  rising,  87  ;  Incomes  Gov. -(ten.,  99  ;  reti'.vns  to  Eng« 

lancl  and  is  raised  to  the  peerage,  100. 
Collins,  Francis,  persecuted  by  the  Family  Compact,  tried  for  libel  and  sent 

to  prison,  i.  465. 
Confederation,  coiiference  at  Charlottetown,  ii.  279  ;  at  Que'jcc,  280  ;  com^ 

pleted,  294. 
Conquest  of  Canada,  final,  1760,  i.  205. 
Constitution  of  Canada  in  1791,  i.    270. 

Corn  Laws,  repeal  of  in  England,  great  depression  in  Canada,  ii,  197. 
Courcelles,  de,  becomes  (Jov.  in  1665,  i.  52  ;  he  resigns,  57. 
Craig,  Sir  James,  l>ecomes  ("rov.  in  1807,  i.  286  ;  his  arbitrary  conduct,  290  ; 

his  death,  292. 
Crown  Point  occupied  by  Amherst,  i.   179. 
Crozier  prepares  to  suppress  the  Riel  rising,  ii.  448  ;  is   uefeated   at    Duck 

Lake,  451. 
Dalzell,  Major,  killed  Mt  Detroit,  i.  2M. 
Dalhousie,  Earl  of,  becomes  Gov. -Gen.  in  1820,  i.  412  ;   difficulties  with  the 

Assembly,  420  ;  refuses  to  confirm  Papineau  as  Speaker,  is  recalled,  423. 
Daulac  saves  Canada,  i.  41  ;  his  glorious  death,  42. 

De  Boucher ville  dismissed  by  Letellier,  ii.  401  ;  again  becomes  premier,  512. 
Dearborn,  General,  threatens  Montreal  and  retreats,  i.  343. 
Deerfield,  Massacre  of,  by  Hertel  de  Rouville,  i.  99. 
Denonville,  M.  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1684,  i,  73  ;  his  treachery,  76  ;  marches 

against  the  Senecas,  77  ;  his  dLgrace  and  recall,  81. 
Detroit  founded  by  Do.  Callieres  in  1701 ,  i.  98. 
Dieskau,  Baron,  defeated  by  Sir  Wni.  .Johnson,  i.  140. 
Donnacona's  first  meeting  with  Cartier,  i.  4. 

Dongan,  Colonel,  desires  to  keep  fur  trade  at  New  York,  i.  70  ;  his  policy,  78. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  stfitistical,  social  and  political,   ii.  296  ;  British  North 

America  Act,  211. 
Dorchester,  Lord,  appointed  Gov. -Gen.,  i.  269. 
Double  majority  principle  accepted  by  Robert   Baldwin,  ii.  223  ;  its  origin, 

195-247  ;  abandonment,  249. 
Double  ShufHe  by  the  C'artier  Cabinet,  n.  ^53. 
Draptr  becomes  Cabinet  Minister,  ii.    191 ;   his  administration,    194-200  ; 

appointed  a  judge,  204. 
Drummond,  General,  commands  at  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  i.  388  ;  besieges 

Fort  Erie,  391  ;  Gov.  of  L.  C,  399  ;  censures  Assembly,  401 . 

Dumont,  Gabriel,  becomes  Riel's  iwljutant-genoral,  ii.  449  ;  stops  McKay's 
advance  to  Duck  Lake,  450  ;  defeats  Crozier,  4,57;  defeats  Middleton  at 
Fish  Creek,  461,  defeat  at  Batoche  and  Hight,  468. 

Duquesne,  Marquis,  becomes  Gov.  in  1752,  i.  131  ;  establishes  forts  in  the 
Ohio  country,  133  ;  resigns,  1.37. 

Dunn,  Thomas,  takes  charge  of  gov,  of  L.  C,  i.  283  ;  press  prosecutions,  284  ; 
very  popular,  286. 
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Durham,  Eurl  of,  becomes  Gov.  Gen.  in  1838.  ii.  76  ;  unfolds  his  policy  Aud 
illegal  conduct,  79  ;  is  condemned  by  Imperinl  Parliament  and  resigns,  81  ; 
dies,  82. 

Buncombe,  Doctor,  joins  the  U.  C.  rebellion  and  fliew  to  U.  S.,  ii.  136. 

Dufferin,  P^rl  r.f,  becomes  Gov. -Gen.  in  1872.  ii.  373  ;  becomes  unpopular  and 
issues  commission  re-Allan  case,  384  ;  reprieves  Lepine  and  is  censured, 
390  ;  visits  British  Columbia,  .394  ;  his  reign  ends  in  {>uuahiue,  402. 

Dunkin  Tempriance  Act,  entors  the 


of  tUt 


Dunkin,  Christopiiet,  author 

Cabinet,  ii,  332. 
Earthquake  in  Canad.<i,  i.  46. 
Eastern  Townships,  settlement  of,  ii.  20. 
Ecuyer,  Major,  prepares  Fort  Pitt  for  Indian  attack,  i.  231. 
Effg  Island  catastrophe;  844  men  lost.  i.  104. 
E^n,  Elarlof,  becomes  Gov.-Gen.  lu  1847,  his  policy,  ii.  204  ;  famine  immi- 

{ [ration,  205  ;  concedes  full  Responsible  Government,  207  ;  assents  to  Rebel- 
ion  Losses  Bill,  213  ;  is  mobbed,  215  ;  his  resignation  refused,  217  ;  visits 
U.  C. ,  218  ;  completes  ^he  Keciprocity  Treaty  in  1854,  229  ;  returns  to 
Enorland.  hii  death  in  India,  236. 

Erie,  Fort,  surrendere-'  to  Americans,  i.  385. 

Eriez  Indians  totally  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  i.  36. 

Ffjnily  Compact,  its  origin,  i.  313  ;  it  persecutes  Gourley,  434  ;  pe^ecutes  the 
Bidwells,  460  451  ;  is  absorbed  in  iihe  Conservative  Party,  ii.  C  and  IS. 

Farrer,  Edwarc'   charges  against  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdouald,  ii.  502. 

Federation  of  ti  .  Empire,  ii.  49  ;  mooted  in  England   437  ;  see  note  to  438. 

Fenians,  firat  invasion,  ii.  '^^l  ;  O'Neil  encounters  the  Queen's  Own,  289  ; 
retreaiiS  on  iVaifaio,  290  ;  menace  the  Eastern  1'ownships,  291  ;  second  in- 
vasion, 363  ,  detc:>.tccl  at  Pigeon  Hill,  and  tiiial  iiight,  364  ;  invade  Mani- 
toba, 369. 

Fitzgibbon,  Lieutenant,  his  gallant  conduct  in  1813,  i.  358. 

Fitzgibbon,  Colonel,  warns  Head  of  approaching  rebellion,  ii.  125  ;  leads  the 
attack  on  Mackenzie,  133. 

Five  Nations,  see  Iroquois  in  Introduction,  i.  xx. 

Forbes,  General,  captures  For'>  Duquesne,  i.  169. 

Forest  Fires  m  Muskoka  and  Michigan  in  1881,  ii.  421. 

For..  Pitt  abandoned  by  Dickens,  ii.  458. 

Frog  Lake,  massacre  of  by  Big  Bear's  band,  ii.  456. 

Fu>  Comp'Jiies,  see  Hudsons  Bay  and  North- West. 

j^rontenac,  Count  de.  becomes  Gov.  in  1(372,  i.  58  ;  his  character,  59  ;  founds 
Fort  Frontenac  at  Kingston,  60 ;  his  quarrel  with  Perrot,  61  ;  with  the 
Jesuits,  63  ;  friendship  for  Ija  Salie,  64  ;  his  recall,  68  ;  his  second  govern- 
ment, 83  ;  his  cruel  policy,  84 ;  his  repulse  of  Phips,  89  ;  rebuilds  Fort 
Frontenac,  92  ;  attacks  the  Iroquois,  93  ;  his  death,  94. 

Gallowa  Hill,  near  Toronto,  fight  of,  ii.  133. 

Oalissoniere,  Count  de  la,  becomes  Gov.  in  1747,  i.  120;  founds  a  new  Aca> 
dian  Colony,  122. 

Gait,  yir  A.  T. .  becomes  Finance  Minister,  ii.  263  ;  resigns,  293. 

Gavaz£i  riots  at  ^^uebec  and  Mo)  treal,  ii.  228. 

Georgfl  Lake,  named  by  Sir  WilKc*m  Johnson,  r    ii5. 

Gladwyn,  Major,  commandant  at  Detroit,  i.  225  ;  besieged  by  Pontiac,  227  ; 
relieved  by  Bradstr^et,  240. 

Grand  Trunk  .Railway  incorporated  in  1852,  ii,  226. 

Gore,  Francis,  becomes  Lieut. -Gov.  of  U.  C.  in  1806,  i.  316  ;  persecutes  Judge 
Thoipe,  317  ;  is  recalled,  433. 

Gosford.  Earl  of,  becf/mt*^  Gov.-Gen.  in  lb.^5,  ii.  36  ;  offers  to  redress  real 
grievances,  37  ;  failure,  40  ;  aporoach  of  rebehion,  46  ;  leaves  Canada,  74. 

Gosford  commipsion,  its.Unftl  repor',  ii.  42. 

Gourlay.  Robert,  his  history,  i.  428  ;  wants  to  become  a  land  agent,  431  ; 
alarms  ♦ifca  Execute. e,  432  ;  tried  for  public  libel  and  acquitted,  433  ;  ar- 
re;.it6d  on  a  false  charge,  4;i6  ;  is  driven  out  of  Canada,  439. 

(JowaL  OgieK.,  establisiies  Orange  Lodge  No.  1  at  Brockville  in  1823,  and 
founds  the  Slalemnan,  i.  454. 
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Haldinund,  General,  becomes  Gov.  in  1777,  i.  261  ;  anfair  charges  made 
aaaixiBt  him,  263  ;  settl  3ment  of  (J.  C,  264  ;  returns  to  England  in  1785,  268. 

Halifax  first  founded  by  Colonel  Com'valliii  in  1749.  i.  122. 

Hamilton,  Henry,  appointed  Lieut. -Gov.  in  1785  ;  is  recalled,  i.  268. 

Hampton,  General,  defeated  at  Chateausuay,  i.  366. 

Harrison,  General,  defeats  Proctor  and  Tecumseth,  i.  363. 

Haverhill,  massacre  of,  r.  /  De  Chaillons  and  Rouville,  i.  100. 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  appointed  Lieut. -Gov.  of  U.  C,  ii.  102  ;  unwise 
conduct,  104  ;  surrenders  to  Family  Compact  Ruaap,  107  ,  dissolves  the 
Assembly,  IIU  ;  in  difRculites  with  the  Home  Government,  115  ;  surprised 
by  rebellion,  128  ;  burns  Gibson's  house,  135  ;  consents  to  capture  of  the 
Caroline,  139  ;  is  recalled,  146. 

Head,  Sir  Edmund  W.,  appointed  Gov. -Gen  in  1855,  ii.  238  ;  accused  of 
partiality  to  Con,  Party,  252  ;  end  of  term,  262. 

Hennepin,  Father,  his  voyage  with  La  Salle,  i.  64. 

Henry,  Captain,  sells  certain  documents  to  the  United  States,  i,  328. 

Hincks,  Sir  Francis,  returned  for  Oxford,  courts  French-Canadian  support, 
ii.  173  ;  becomes  Inspector  General,  183  ;  forms  his  Cabinet,  224  ;  charged 
with  corruption,  22P  ;  is  compelled  to  resign,  232  ;  appointed  Gov.  of  Bar* 
badoes,  237  ;  beconves  Finance  Minister,  3.i2  ;  resigns,  377. 

Howe,  Joseph,  oppose  i  Confederation,  ii.  317  ;  character  of  his  agitation, 
323  ;  accepts  betiier  terms,  .327  ;  enters  the  Cabinet,  328  ;  appointed  Lieut.* 
Gov.   of  N.  S.  and  dies,  382. 

Howe,  Lord,  death  of  at  Ticonderoga.  i.  165. 

Hudson,  Henry,  discovers  Hudsons  Bay  in  1610,  ii.  333. 

Hudsons  Bay  Compan}'  founded  in  1670,  ii.  33^  ;  its  struggle.'t  with  i<he 
French,  335  ;  aids  Red  River  Settlement,  338  ;  Gov,  Semp^  murdered, 
34i  ;  amalgamates  with  North-West  Co.,  345  ;  sells  out  to  Canada,  329. 

Hull,  G3neral,  invades  Canada,  i.  336  ;  is  captured  at  Detroit,  .337, 

Hunter,  Major-General,  appointed  Lieut. -Gov.  of  U.  C.  in  1779,  i.  339  ;  his 
easy  sway,  314  ;  his  death  at  Quebec,  315. 

Hunters'  Lodges  formed  during  the  'rebellion,  ii.  84. 

Huntingdon,  Lucius  Seth,  his  charges  in  the  Pacific  Scandal  case,  ii.  381  ; 
refuses  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  385. 

Hurou  Indians,  see  introduction,  xviii  to  XX  and  xxi.  ;  their  massacre 
at  Sillery,  i.  29  ;  their  total  destruction  by  the  Iroquois,  30. 

Huguenots,  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Canada^  i>  22  ;  their  history,  note,  151. 

Iberville  captures  Pemaquid,  and  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  i.  94. 

Indian  tribes  of  Canada,  see  Introduction  xvrii ;  their  population  in  1890, 
ii.  .348  ;  treaties  with,  398. 

Ireland  immigration,  famine  in  1847,  ii.  205. 

Iroquois  Indians,  see  Introduction,  xxto  xxiii. 

Irvine,  Colonel,  joins  Crozier  at  Fort  Carleton  and  retreats  to  Prince  Albert, 
ii.  452. 

Jesuits  arrive  in  Canada,  i.  20  -  expel  their  entertainers  the  Recollets,  24  ; 
land  grants  to  their  order,  280  ,  Casot  the  last  of  their  order  dies  in  1800, 
281  ;  get  $400,000  from  the  Mercier  Cabinet,  ii.  490  ;  debates  on  them  in 
the  Commons,  492  ;  anti-Jesuit  meeting  in  Toronto,  493. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  a  private  soldier  first,  i.  144  ;  his  victory  at  Lake 
George,  146  ;  captures  Niagara,  176  ;  his  intlueuce  with  the  Indians,  225  ; 
is  visited  by  Pontiac,  242. 

Jonquiere.  Marouis  dc  ]j&,  becomes  Gov.  in  1794,  i.  123  ;  his  plans  with  the 
Acadians,  124 ;  builds  forts  on  the  Mossagouche,  126  ;  his  avarice  and  cor* 
ruptiou.  129  ;  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits  and  ia  beaten,  J30  ;  his  death,  131. 

Kempt,  Sir  James,  becomes  Gov.  of  L.  C.  1828,  ii.  24  ;  his  policy  on  concilia- 
tion, 26  ;  demands  his  recall,  27. 

Kingston)  first  founded  by  Frontenac  in  1673,  i.  60  ;  becomes  the  seat  of 
Government,  ii.   173. 

Kirke,  Admiral,  captures  Quebec  and  Champlain,  i.  23. 

Kondiaronk,  the  Rat,  captures  a  body  of  Iroquoi",  his  treachery,  i.  80. 
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LaBarre,  ile,  l)ecomo8  Oov.  in  1682,  i.  09  ;  Ukea  over  La  Salle's  fort,  70  ; 

makes  a  htimiltatiugpoacu  with  tho  Iro((uoiB,  72  ;  Ih  recalled,  73. 
Ijachiuti,  MasHao.re  of,  by  the  IroijuoiH  in  1689,  i,  bl. 
Lafontftii",  .Sir  L.    K.,  forma  his  first  Cabinet,  ii.  186  ;  resigns,  191  ;  forms 

ni8  second  Cabinet,  207. 
Lansdownc,  Marquis  (tf,  Ikjcouibs  Oov..(ien.  in  1883,  ii.  433  ;  his  judicious 

a^lniiniatration,  489. 
jjangevin.  Sir  Hector,  becomes  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  1867,  ii.  295  ;<lenounce<'' 

by  Le  Canadifn,  501  ;  forced  to  resign,  504. 
Laval,  Bishop,  appointed    in  1658,    i    38  ;  quarrels   witli  Argenson.   i.  40  ; 

quarrels  with  Avaugour,  44  ;  ((uarrels  with  Mezy,  48  ;  ^luarrela  with  Fron- 

tenac,  63  ;  resign.s  in  1685,  73  ;  dies  at  Quebec  in  1708,  note,  74. 
La  Salle  explores  the  lakes,  i.  64  ;    semlB  Father  Hennepin  to  explore  the 

Mississippi,  65  ;  descendt  tho  river  to  TJulf  of  Mexico,  his  tragical  fate,  6<5. 
Latour  besieged  in  Acadia,  i.  31  ;  ashistec!  by   New  Knglanders,  and  receives 

grants  of  land  from  Cromwell,  ,T2. 
Lauson,  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1651,  i.  .33  ;  pressed  by  the  Irocjuois,  34  ;  their 

insolence,  .36. 
Laurier,  Wilfred,    enters  Parliament  in  1874  and  seconds  address,  ii.  387  ; 

enters  the  Cabinet,  396  ;  joins  in  the  Riol  cry,  478  ;  is  chosen  Opposition 

leader,  488. 
Le  Loutr.^',  the  Abbe,  urges  the  Micmac  Indianuto  attack  Annapolis,  i.  116  ; 

controls  the  Acadians,  123  ;  hia   character,  124  ;    is  made  a  prisoner  and 

sent  to  England,  142. 
Le  Moyne,  father,  his  mission  to  the  Onondagas,  i.  33. 
Letellier,  de  St.  Just,  case  of,  ii.  401  ;  is  diHinissed,  i0i>. 
Leviu,  Marquis  dc,  arrives  in  Canada  in  1756,  i.  154  ;  present  at  the  capture 

of  Fort  William  Henry,  158  ;  besieges  the  British  in  Quebec,  202  ;  retreats 

to  Montreal,  203. 
Liberal  Conservative  Party,  rise  of,  ii.  233. 
Lome,    Mrmjuis  of,    becomes    Gov, -Gen.  in  1878,  ii  407  ;    grand    rccep'ion 

at  Halifax,  408;  visits  the  I^'orth-West,  418  ;  end  of  his  terra,  430-2. 
Louis  XIV.,  his  misfortunes,  disasters  and  death,  i.  105. 
Lount,  Samuel,    elected  to  U.    C.   Assembly  ii.   17  ;  plots    rebellion  witii 

Mackenzie,  118  ;  commands  attack  on  Toronto,  119  ;  his  (light  and  capt;   e, 

136  ;  his  execution,  147. 
Loudon,  Lord,  his  fruitless  military  operations,  i.  If  1. 
Louisburg  captured  by  Pepperell,  i.  117  ;  restored  to  France,  121  ;  surrenders 

to  Amherst,  163. 
Lower  Canada  becomes  a  separate  province  in  1791,  i.  271. 
Loyalists,  United  Empire,  moves  into  Canada,  i.  265-6. 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  AmerioaiiB  defeated,  i.  388. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  elected  to  Parliament  for  Kingston,  ii.  193  ;  is  Re- 
ceiver General,  204  ;  is  Attorney  General,  233  ;  secularises  (clergy  Reserves, 

234  ;   becomes   Conservative  leader,  243  ;  becomes  Premier,  246  ;  resigns, 

261  ;  Attorney  (ireneral  again,  2.'')3  and  273  ;  Premier  of  the  first  Dominion 

Cabinet,  295  ;    hia  Riel  two-faced  policy.    .371;  Pacific  Railway  Scandal, 

385  ;   his  wise   Opposition,  392  ;    his  National  Policy,  400  ;  his  political 

convalescence,  397  ;  Premier  again,  404  ;  courts   Irisli   su})port,    426  ;  his 

negligence   touching  Riel,  459  ;  his  illness,  482 ;  he  wins  his  last  battle, 

501  ;  his  death  and  character,  505. 
Macdonald,  John  Sandfield,  elected  for  Cornwall,  ii.  206  ;  becomes  speaker. 

225  ;  is  Premier  in  1862,   '^.65  ;  resigns,  272  ;  becomes  the  first  Premier  oi 

Ontario,  318  ;  his  defeat  and  death,  370. 
Macdonald,  Colonel,  is  killed  with  Brock  and  buried  in  the  same  grave,  i.  .342. 
Macdougall,  VV^illiam,  enters  the  Cabinet,  ii.  277  ;  appointed  liieut.-Gov.  of 

the  North- West,  331  ;  refused  entrance  by  Riel,  353. 
MacNab,  Sir  Allan,  succours  Head  at  Toronto,  ii.  131  ;  elected  speaker,  193  ; 

becomes  Premier,  233  ;  resigns,  243  ;  his  death,  267. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  his  biography,  i.  457  ;  publishes  Colonial  Advocate, 

458  ;  his  printing  office  wrecked,  461  ;  is  expelled  from  the  Assembly,  ii. 
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deserts  the  Con- 
resigns,  191  ;  his 


12  :  elooted  Mayor  of  Toronto,  16  ;  defeated  in  York  and  resolves  on  illegal 
measures,  111 ;  plans  attiick  on  Toronto,  127  ;  robs  the  mails  and  private 
|)orsoDS,  132  ;  is  defeate<l  and  Hios,  l.'t4  ;  at  Navy  Islaiid,  137  and  142  ; 
imprisoned  in  the  U.  S.,  157  ;  elected  for  Haldimand,  22*2  ;  his  death,  261. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  enters  Dum.  Par.,  nee  note,  ii.  322  ;  becomes  Premier, 
386  ;  bad  railway  i)olicy,  3i)3  ;  is  ntterly  defeated  and  rusigus,  403  ;  his 
failure.  405  ;  makes  a  want  of  confidence  motion,  413  ;  resigns  the  lea<ler- 
ship,  414  i  his  life  of  George  Brown,  note,  415  ;  his  railway  policy  con- 
demned by  commission,    424. 

Mackinaw  captured  by  tiic  Chippewa  Indians,  i.  229. 

Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  Iwjcomes  Lieut. -Gov.  of  U.  C.  in  I8I8,  i.  433  ;  ruled 
by  the  Family  Compact,  4-M) ;  unpopular,  443  ;  rumoved  to  Nova  Scotia,  464. 

Manitoba  erected  into  a  province  in  1870,  ii.  362. 

Manjuette,  Pore,  discovers  the  Mississippi  River,  i.  61. 

McClure  burns  the  town  of  Niagara  and  retreats,  i.  368. 

Meigs,  Fort,  siege  of  and  capture  by  Proctor,  i.  354. 

Merri.b,  William  Hamilton,  his  Welland  Canal  project,  i.  433  ;  in  Niagara 
after  its  destruction,  369  ;  his  death,  470 

Metcalfe,  iSir  Charles,  becomes  Gov. -Gen  in  1843,  ii.  18"'  ; 
oervative  Party,  189  ;  <juarrels  with  his  Cabinet  ^vJaich 
death,  195. 

Mezy,  de,  becomes  (rov.  iu  1663,  i.  47  ;  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits  and  dies,  50 

McOee,  Thomas  D'Arcy,  elected  for  Montreal  West,  ii.  247  ;  his  biography, 
248  ;  his  assassination,  325. 

McLean's  execution  for  high  treason,  i.  277. 

Mercier,  Honore,  aids  to  form  the  National  Party,  484  ;  becomes  Premier  of 
the  province,  490  ;  plunders  the  public,  512  ;  hia  defeat,  514. 

Milnes,  Sir  Iloljert  Shore,  appointed  Lieut. -Gov.  of  L,  C.  in  1799,  i.  278  ;  his 
Jesuit's  Estates  policy,  279  ;  returns  to  England,  282. 

Middleton,  General,  takes  supreme  conimaml  of  field  force,  ii.  460 ;  his  de- 
feat at  Fish  Croek,  461  ;  capture  of  Batoche,  467  ;  gets  |20,000for  doing 
very  little  ;  the  Bremner  fur  case,  his  resignation  and  departure,  496. 

McGreevy,  Thomas,  charges  against,  ii.  497  ;  formal  charges  made  in  the 
Commons,  504. 

McLeod,  Deputy  Sheriff,  tried  in  the  U.  Vt.  for  the  Cnroilnf.  capture,  ii.  141. 

Mohawks,  expedition  against  by  Tracy  and  Courcellcs,  i.  55  ;  settle  in 
Canada,  260. 

Molson,  John,  sails  the  Hrst  steamboat  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  i.  189. 

Monts,  de,  sent  out  by  I^ouis  XIV.  to  report  on  Canada,  i.  43. 

Monck,  Lord,  becomes  Gov.-Gm.  in  1861,  ii.  263  ;  his  Dom.  opening  speech, 
319  ;  leaves  Canada,  328. 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  i.  257. 

Montmagny,  de,  becomes  Gov.  of  Canada  in  1637,  i.  25. 

Montreal,  City  of,  founded  by  Maisonneuve,  i.  26  ;  surrenders  to  Amherst, 
205  :  its  population  lu  1837,  ii-  65 

Moodit,  Lieut. -(^ol.,  killed  by  t*-      -:  ..rgents  near  Toronto,  ii.   129. 

Morris,  Alexander,  enters  tb  .  jinet,  ii.  332  ;  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Manitoba,  373;  becomes  its  Lieut. -Gov.,  his  Indian  treaties,  394;  his 
general  policy,  396. 

Morrison,  Doctor,  drawn  into  rebellion  by  Mackenzie,  ii.  122-3  ;  arrested  for 
high  treason,  132  ;  trial  and  acquittal,  147- 

Montcalm,  General,  arrives  in  Caiuula,  i.  154  ;  captures  Oswego,  156  ;  cap- 
tures Fort  William  Henry,  159  ;  defeats  Abercromby,  166  ;  is  besieged  m 
Qutibec  by  Wolfe,  181  ;  defeated  in  battle,  192  ;  his  death  and  bi  -ial,  196. 

Mowat.  Oliver,  becomes  Postmaster-General  in  1864,  ii.  277  ;  made  Vice- 
Chancellor,  280  ;  resigns  and  becomes  Premier  of  Ontario,  374  ;  tht;  charac- 
ter of  his  administration,  375  ;  objects  to  White's  amendment,  481  ;  joins 
with  Mercier  to  get  better  terms,  487. 

Mounted  Police  Force  established  in  1872,  ii.  378. 


Murray,  General,  left  in  charge  of  Quebec,  i.  199 
becomes  Governor  in  1764,  i.  243, 


isdefeated  by  Levis,  202 
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If  ationftl  Policy  ftrat  mooted  in  the  Commons  by  Maodonftld.  ii.  396  ;  inaagu- 

rated,  410. 
Navy  lalatid  occupied  by  Mackenzie  in  1838,  ii.  137. 
Nelson,  Robert,  plans  the  second  L.  C.  rebellion,  ii.  85  ;  establishes  himself 

at  Napierville,  91  ;  is  defeated  at  Odelltown  and  flies,  96. 
Nelson,  VVulford,  becomes  a  leader  in  the  L.  C.  rebellion  and  defeats  Gore 

at  St.  Denis,  ii.  68 ;   is  captured  and  sent  to  Bermuda,  79  ;  returned  for 

Richelieu,  206. 
New  Brunswick  becomes  a  separate  province  in  1784,  i.    267  ;    enters  the 

Dominion,  ii.  ^(  ;  passes  a  tree-school  bill,  368. 
Newfoundland  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  i.  2. 
New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  and  defeat  of  British,  i.  381. 
New  York  to  bo  captured — scheme  of  De  Calliercs,  i.  81. 
Niagara,  or  Newark,  becomes  the  seatuf  Government  in  1792,  i.  294  ;  burned 

by  McClure,  368. 
Nova  Scotia  ceded  to  (Jreat    Britain  in  1713,  i.  105  ;  Halifax  founded  by 

Cornwallis,  122  ;  enters  the  Dom. ,  ii.  204  ;  bettor  terms  to,  327-8,  330. 
North-West  Fur  Company  founded  in  1783,  ii.  337  ;  its   cruel  policy,  340; 

amakamatod  with  Iludsons  Bay  Compauy,  345. 
North-VVest  Territories  from  1760  to  1869,  ii  333. 

O'Brien,  William,  transfers  his  agitation  from  Ireland  to  Canada,  ii.  486. 
Odelltown,  battle  of  in  1838,  and  cud  of  the  second  L.  C.  rebellion,  ii.  93. 
Ogdensburg  first  founded  in  1751,  i.  128  ;  is  capture<l  by  the  British,  350. 
One  Hundre<l  Associates,  Company  of,  formed,  1.  22. 
Onondaga  Mission  founded,  i.  1^  ;  the  flight  back  to  Canada,  37. 
Orange  Society  introduced  into  Canada  by  0.  R.  Gowan,  i.  464. 
Oswego  captured  by  Montcalm,  i.  150. 
Osgoocie,  William,  rirst  chief  jusf  cof  U.  C,  i.  294. 
Ottowa  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1858,  ii.  249. 
Otter.  Lieut  .-Col.,  commands  the  force  for  the  relief  of  Battleford,  ii,  468 ;  hia 

march  thither,  469  ;  fights  J    andnmker  at  Cut  Knife  Creek,  471. 
Paciflc  fUiiway  Scandal  m  18/2,  ii.  .378  ;   report  of  Royal  Commission,  .385; 

surveys  completed,  402  ;  new  policy  touching,  411 ;  let  to  existing  company, 

417  ;  its  North-West  monopoly  abolished,  iiSO. 
Papineau,  Louis  J.,  enters  public  life,  i.  .397  ;  forments  rebellion,  ii.  44  ;  his 

character,  63 ;  takes  flight,  67  ;  pardoned  and  elected  for  St.  Maurice,  ii. 

206  ;  again  forments  trouble,  209. 
Parliament  House  at  Montreal  burned  by  a  mob,  ii.  213. 
Parliament,  first  of  L.  C,  i.  272  ;  first  of  U.  C,  298  ;  first  of  tha  Union,  ii. 

173  ;  first  of  the  Dominion,  319. 
Pepperell,  William,  captures  Louisburg,  i.  117. 
Perry,  Commodore,  h'.s  victory  on  liake  Erie,  i.  362. 
Phips,  Sir  William,  'lefeatetl  at  Quebec,  i.   89. 
Pitt,  William,  plats  the  conquest  of  Canada,  i.  161, 
Plattsburg  captured,  i.  361  ;  Prevoats'  retreat  from  before,  394. 
Plessis,  Bishop,  receives  a  salary  from  the  British  Gov.,  i.  402. 
Pontiac,  conspiracy  of,  i.  222  ;  prepares  for  war,  224  ;  his  plans,  226  ;  besieges 

Detroit,  227  ;  defeats  Dalzell  at  Bloody  Run,  234  ;  abandons  the  siege, 

240  ;  his  tragic  death,  242. 
Pontgrave,  the  associate  of  Samuel  Champlain,  i.  9. 
Powell,  Judge,  his  bad  treatment  of  Gourlay,  436-8, 
Poutrincourt  founds  a  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  note,  i.  24. 
Powell,  John,  shoots  the  insurgent  chief  Anderson,  ii.  128. 
Prescott,  General,  becomes  Gov. -Gen.  in  1796,  i.  275  ;  is  recalled,  278. 
Prevost,  Sir  George,  appointed  Gov.-Gen.  ir  1811.  i.  .334  ;  mistake  at  Sackett's 

Harbour,  355  ;  fails   to  capture  Plattsburg,  ''d?  ,  is  recalled  and  dies  in 

Eng'and,  ,399- 
Prince  Edward  Island  becomes  a.  separate  province  in  1770,  i.  267  ;  enters 

the  Dom.  in  1873,  ii.  .377. 
Prince,  Colonel,  defeats  the  Patriots  near  Sandwich,  ii.  156. 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Canada,  his  grand  reception,  ii.  257. 
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PoundmAker  besieges  Battleford,  ii,  456  ;  defeats  Otter,  471  ;  gets  three 
years' penitentiary,  475  ;  his  death  in  1886.  483. 

Pnictor,  Colunel,  dt^fouts  the  Americana  at  Frenohtown,  i.  349  ;  captures 
Fort  Meiga,  354 ;  defeated  by  HarriRon,  flee  note,  363. 

Quebec,  city  of,  founded  by  Champlain  in  1(508,  i.  10  ;  captured  by  Kirke  in 
1629.  23  ;  ■urrendcni  to  the  British,  198 ;  benieged  by  Levia,  202  ;  by 
Arnold,  256. 

Quebec  Act  af  1774  tinally  passad,  i.  250  ;  aj^itation  against  it,  251. 

Queenaton  Heights,  battle  of,  death  of  Brock,  i.  340. 

Queeu  Anne  aeuda  a  fleet  to  capture  Canada,  i.  102. 

Raslea.  Father,  liis  .uiasion  at  NanrantHouak,  hia  death,  i.  109-10. 

Rebellion  Loaaes  Bill  tinally  paMaed,  ii.  211-14 

Recollet  Fathers  arrive  in  Canuda,  i.  16  ;  driven  out  by  the  Jesuits,  24. 

Rebellion  in  L.  C,  causes  of,  ii.  48  ;  seditious  meetings,  66  ;  Crore  defeated 
at  St.  Denis,  68  ;  rebels  defeated  at  St.  Oharle.s,  70  ;  Colboruo  captures  St. 
Eustaohe,  72  ;  second  rebellion  begins,  85  ;  battle  of  OduUtowii,  93  ;  the 
volunteers,  96  ;  execution  of  leadera,  97. 

Rebellion  in  U.  C. ,  MacktMuie's  preparations,  ii.  123;  Lonnt  moves  on  To* 
ronto,  127  ;  is  defeated  and  flies,  1.34  ;  Patriots  occupy  Navy  Island,  137  ; 
shelled  out,  142  ;  attack  on  Amherstburg,  144 ;  driven  oflF  Point  Pele,  145  ; 
The  Sir  Jiobert  Peel  hurmd,  148  ;  battle  of  Windmill  Point,  l.'>0- 1  ;  Pa- 
triots captures  Windsor,  murder  Surgeon  Hume,  and  are  defeated,  151  ; 
executions,  152  ;  end  of  the  rebellion,   155. 

fiecriprocity  Treaty  with  (J.  S.  made  in  1854,  ii.  229  ;  termuiated  in  1866, 
285. 

Red  River  Settlement  seek  to  enter  Dom.,  ii.  323  ;  first  founded,  339  ;  mas* 

•  sacre  of,  341  ;  grasshopper  plague,  344  ;  famine  and  Hood,  347  ;  its  state  iu 
1869,  349. 

Reform  Association  first  established  in  U.  C.  ii.  456. 

Responsible  Government,  first  concessions,  ii.  160 ;  Sydenham's  evasive 
policy,  174  ;  new  light  on,  201  ;  fully  conceded  at  last,  207. 

Riall,  General,  defeated  at  Chippewa,  i.  .386. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  Canadian  {Ktlicy,  religious  and  political,  i.  21. 

Richmond,  Duko  of,  becomes  Gov. -Gen.,  i,  406  ;  censures  the  Asscmbiy, 
408  ;  bit  by  a  fox,  409  ;  dies  of  hydrophobia,  410. 

Ridgeway.  engagement  at,  the  Queen's  Own  retreats,  ii.  280. 

Riel,  Louis,  first  rebellion  in  1869  ;  ii.  330  ;  his  education  by  tL'^  Jesuits,  352  ; 
holds  Fort  Garry  and  the  whole  Red  River  settlement,  354  ;  oeoomoa  pre- 
sident, .357 ;  murders  Thomas  Scott,  358  ;  flies  at  Wolseley'a  approach, 
361  ;  hia  cunning,  369  ;  elected  to  the  Commons  and  sworn  in,  388  ;  causes 
leading  to  his  second  rebellion,  439  ;  is  brought  back  from  Montana,  444  j 
speaks  at  Prince  Albert,  445  ;  offers  to  sell  himself  to  the  Gov.,  446  ;  in- 
trigues with  the  Indians,  452  ;  makes  a  new  creed,  453  ;  defeats  Crozier, 
451  ;  his  arrogance,  454  ;  defeats  Middleton  at  Fish  Creek,  461  ;  his  losses 
at  Batoche,  465 ;  his  attack  on  the  Nortlicote,  465  ;  his  capture,  468  ;  his 
trial,  475  ;  his  sanity,  476  ;  his  execution,  478. 

Roberval,  Sieur  de,  appointed  Viceroy,  i ,  6  ;  lost  at  sea,  7. 

Robinson,  Sir  John  Beverley,  prosecutes  Gourlay,  i.  439  ;  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  U.  C. ,  ii.  5. 

Kjgers,  Major,  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  western  posts,  1.  206  ;  meets 
Pontiac.  224. 

Roche,  Marquis  de  La,  leaves  40  convicts  on  Sable  Island,  i.  8. 

Rolph,  Doctor  John,  sketch  of,  i.  455  ;  elected  to  Assembly,  456  ;  joins  the 
rebellion,  ii.  123  ;  flies  to  U.  S.,  132;  joins'Clear  Grits,  218  ;  in  Cabinet,  224. 

Rochefoucault,  Duke  de  La,  visits  Simcoe,  i.  294. 

Rose,  Sir  John,  becomes  Finance  Minister,  ii.  321  ;  resigns,  331. 

Rupert's  Land,  history  from  1610  to  1760,  ii.  332. 

Russell,  Peter,  acting  Gov.  of  U.  C.  in  1797,  i.  305. 

Ryerson,  Rev.  Egerton.  warns  Head  of  approaching  insurrection,  ii.  126  ; 
hie  death  in  1882,  428. 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  i.  94. 
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Salaberry,  Colonel  de,  defeats  Hampton  at  Chateaaguay,  i.  366. 

Secord,  Mri..  her  brave  conduct,  i.  358, 

Scott,  Thomas,  executed  by  order  of  Riel,  ii.  358. 

SeiKnorial  Tenure,  its  history  and  final  abolition,  ii.  236. 

SelTar,  Robt^rt,  his  history  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  ii.  22  ;    denounces 

Mercier,  51,3. 
Sheaffe,  General,  captures  Gen.  Scott,  i.  341  ;  retreats  from  Toronto,  1,  321. 
Sherwood,  Henry,  forms  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  ii.  204  ;  resigns,  207. 
Sitting  Bull's  band  diminishes,  ii.  411  ;  hiH  surrender  and  death,  421. 
Scriver,  Major,  defeats Touve;  and  Cotu  at  Odelltown,  ii.  90. 
Selkirk.  Lord,  founds  Red  River  Colony,  ii.  339 ;  succours  it,    342  ;    his 

death,  344. 
Sherbrooke,  Sir  John  Coape.  appointed  Gov. -G«n.,  i.  401  ;  conciliatory  policy, 

ii.  402  ;  requests  his  recall,  406. 
Simcoe,  General,  appointed  Lieut. -Gov.   of  U.  C  in  1791,  i.  294  ;  opens  his 

first  Parliament,  298  ;  removes  to  Toronto,  300  ;  is  recalled  and  dies,  304. 
Slavery  in  the  two  Canadas,  i.  402  ;  see  also  note  to  page. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  on  the  trade  policy  of  Canada,  ii.  410  ;  his  remarks,  501. 
Stanley,  Lord,  becomes  Gov. -Gen ,  in  1888,  ii.  490. 
Stony  Creek,  battle  of,  Americans  defeated,  i.  357. 
Strange,  Major-General,   organises  the  Alberta  column,  472  ;  arrives  at  Fort 

Pitt  and  attacks  Big  Bear,  473  ;  who  is  captured,  474. 
Strachan,  Bishop,  appointed  to  Exe.  Council,  i.  441 ;  why  be  came  to  Canada, 

444  ;  created  Bishop  in  1839  and  death,  446  ;  his  bad  church  policy,  446  ; 

led  the  Church  of  England  to  defeat,  ii.  234. 
Supreme  Court  of  Dom.  organised,  its  first  chief  justice,  ii,  392. 
Sydenham,  Lord,  appointed  Gov.  -Gen   in  1839,  ii.  158 ;  his    union  policy, 

161  ;  Union  Bill,  note.  164  ;  condition  of  Canada,  168  ;  opens  6rst  Union 

Parliament,  173  ;  his  difficulties,  175  ;  his  death,  176, 
Tache,  Sir  E.  P.,  becomes  premier,  ii.  212. 
Tache,  Archbishop,  sent  for  to  Rome,  ii.  .356  ;  his  course  as  to  Riel  amnesty, 

359 ;  his  prudent  and  vigorous  policy.  361. 
Talon  becomes  Intendant  in  1665,  i.  52  ;  arrives  in  Canada,  53. 
Tecumseth,  his  chatacter  and  policy,  i.  353  ;  Is  slain  in  battle,  364. 
Thorpe,  Judge,  arrives  in  Canada,  i,  315  ;  is  suspended  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 318. 
Thompson,  Sir  John  S.  D.,  becomes  Minister  of  .Justice,  ii.  481. 
Tilley,  Sir  Samuel  L. ,  replies  to  Howe,   ii.  321  ;  becomes  Finance  Minister, 

404. 
Timet,  London,  on  Canada's  corrupt  politicians,  ii.  508. 
Treaty  of  Washington  made  in  1871,  li.  367. 
Toronto  founded  by  Simcoe,  i.  300  :  captured  by  Americans,  362  ;  created  a 

city  in  1834.  ii.  16  :  attacked  by  Mackenzie  and  Lount,  127. 
Tracy,  Marquis  de,  becomes  Gov.  in  1665,  i.  51 ;  arrives  at  Quel)ec,  62  ;  leads 

an  expedition  against  the  Mohawks,  55. 
Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  speaks  against  Howe.  ii.  320  ;  denounced  by  Nova  Soo- 

tians,  .S25  ;  enters  the  Cabinet,  .365  ;  High  Com.  to  England,  435  ;  Finance 

Minister  second  time,  485  ;  assists  in  the  elections,  500. 
Tupper,  Charles  Hubbert,  becomes  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  1889, 

ii.  49. 
Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1840,  ii.  164. 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  note,  i.  266, 

Vancouver  Island  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Ore)^on  Treaty,  ii.  201. 
VanEgmond  consents  to  head  U.  C.  insurgents,  ii.  123-5. 

Vaudreuil,  Marquis  do,  becomes  Gov.  in    1703,  i.  98  ;  makes  peace  with  the 
Iroquois,  09  ;  sssaiis  New  England,  100  ;  his  policy,  106  ;  his  death.  111. 

Vaudreuil,  Marquis  do,  son  of  the  above,  becomes  Gov.  in  1755,  and  falls 
into  evil  courses,  i.  137  ;  surrenders  Canada.  205. 

Vincent,  General,  loses  F(>rt  George  and   retreats  to  Burlington  Heights,  i. 
353  ;  his  night  attack  on  Dearborn,  357|  ;  mcota  with  success,  358, 
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Walker,  Sir  Hovenden,  lent  to  capture  Quebec  and  faili,  i.  103. 

War  of  1812*  13*14  with  the  United  St&tes  and  cauiei  leading  thereto,  i.  321 

to  395. 
Washington  captured  by  Oen.  Rou  in  1814,  i.  379. 
Washington,  George,  his  first  battle  anu  surrender,  i.  135. 
Weir,  lieutenant,  murdered  at  St.  Denis,  ii.  70, 
Wilkinson,   General,   threatens  Kingston,    i.  364  ;  is  defeated  at  Chrysler'* 

Fai-m,  365. 
William  Henry,  Fort,  captured  by  Montcalm,  i.  159. 
Willis,  Judge,  quarrels  with  the  Family  Compact  and  is  deposed,  i.  460. 
Yeo,  '>'ir  James,  conunan<ls  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  i.  259. 
Young,  Rev.  George,  with  Thomas  Scott  before  exeoutiou,  ii.  368. 
Young,  Sir  John,  Lord    Lisgar,  becomes  Gov.-Gen  m  1868,  ii.  328  ;  deniea 

that  he  promised  amnesty  to  Riol,  359  ;  end  of  term,  372. 


